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Thbhe  are  many  sjBtems  of  cryataUography  in  print,  but  none  in 
general  nae.  The  different  systems  hitherto  published  have  failed  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  public,  They  are  either  too  difficult  to  learn, 
or  when  leamt,  too  troublesome  for  service.  Hence  crystallography  is 
little  studied,  either  by  chemists  or  naineralogiats  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that,  for  want  of  a  language  in  which  observations  can  be  recorded, 
the  study  of  crystaUisation  abo  is  shunned.  How  trifling  is  the  annual 
addition  made  to  our  kuowledgo  of  the  cryetallme  forms  of  minerals,  and 
how  vague  and  inaccurate  are  the  descriptions  which  chemists  pve  ub  of 
the  forms  of  nearly  all  the  crystallised  products  of  the  laboratory !  Yet  no 
one  questions  theimportance  of  studyingtheproductionsof  crystallisation, 
or  the  necessity  of  employing  crystallography  to  record  the  t&cta  which 
the  examination  of  crystals  brings  to  light.  Indeed,  since  the  discovery 
of  "  Isomorphism,"  everybody  has  become  desirous  of  knowing  how  to 
describe  tlie  crystals  thatCfdl  in  his  way;  the  mineralogist,  the  chemical 
analyst,  and  the  manufacturing  chemist,  are  alike  solicitous  to  record 
their  observations ;  hut  all  have  been  bo  disheartened  by  the  failure  of 
former  attempts  to  learn  crystallography,  that  when  they  now  recur  to 
this  science,  it  is  only  to  demand  /itno  it  can  be  learnt  easily. 

The  present  publication  is  an  attempt  to  answer  this  favourite  ques- 
tion ;  to  show  the  way,  uot  merely  how  to  describe  a  crystal,  hut  how  to 
do  it  easily.  Whether  the  attempt  is  successful  or  not,  every  reader 
will  determine  according  to  his  peculiar  standard  of  easiness.  Persons 
accustomed  to  the  investigations  peculiar  to  abstract  science,  aud  those 
who  have  a  distaste  for  calculations,  will  not  agree  on  what  constitutes 
an  easy  system  of  crystallography,  and  therefore  will  not  coincide  in 
their  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  production.  1  trust,  however,  that  in 
forming  his  opinion,  the  reader  will  not  omit  to  take  into  consid- 
eration, how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  give  a  popular  character  to  any 
abstract  science,  and  how  especially  difficult  when  that  science  is  one 
which  has  to  do  with  so  vast  a  multitude  of  complex  and  troublesome 
details  as  those  which  constitute  crystallography.   To  describe  these  de- 


taile  briefly  and  intelligibly,  to  bring  them  under  general  laws,  oiid  to 
show  in  plain  language  tbc  practical  use  of  these  laws  in  ioTCStigating 
the  forms  of  minerals,  is  a  task  of  such  extremo  difficulty,  that  success, 
however  desirable,  is  of  problematical  attainment 

In  exprcsamg  my  opinion  that  a  popular  system  of  erystallography 
was  a  desideratum,  1  by  no  means  intend  to  undervalue  tlie  existing 
works  on  this  science.  When  I  state  that  they  are  not  in  use  because  they 
are  too  difficult  to  loam,  or  too  troublesome  for  service,  I  aUude  in  these 
expressions,  less  to  the  qualities  of  tho  publications,  or  the  quolificationa 
of  their  authors,  than  to  the  attainments  of  the  major  part  of  the  stu- 
dente  by  whom  crystallograpby  ought  to  be  learned.  The  students  who 
enter  our  schools  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  mining, 
possess  almost  uuirersally  but  a  slender  stock  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge; while  the  existing  books  on  crystallography,  or  at  least  all  that 
have  any  pretensions  to  science  or  system,  arc  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing investigations  which  require  very  bigb  mathematical  attainments. 
"  Crystallography,"  says  Whewell,  "  is  essentially  a  mathematical 
subject  The  striking  miitnre  of  simplicity  and  complexity  which  here, 
aa  in  other  parts  of  nature,— but  yet  more  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  nature/ — offers  itself  to  our  notice,  depends  upon  the  combination  of 
the  primary  forma  belonging  to  the  above  systems  [of  crystallisation] 
with  tho  geometrical  and  numerical  laws  by  which  other  forme  are  de- 
rived from  theso.  To  trace  the  properties  of  such  derived  form.?,  and  of 
their  combinations,  necessarily  requires  some  cojisiderable  portion  of 
mathematical  calculation,  which  may,  however,  be  of  several  kinds. 
Spherical  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  and  analytical  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  may,  any  of  them,  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  crystallographer.  Ilaiiy  and  Mohs.  proceeding  in  the  manner 
which,  of  the  three,  implied  the  leati  extended  acgtuiintanee  with  mathe- 
matiei,  employed  in  most  instances  particnlar  constructions  and  calcu- 
lations founded  on  solid  geometry ;  and  though  thoy  thus  want  tho  con- 
ciseness, beauty,  and  generality  of  other  methods,  they  are  perhaps, 
in  consequenco  of  this,  intelligible  to  a  wider  circle  of  itudenU."  Re- 
port on  the  Beeent  Progress  and  Present  State  of  Mineralogy,  addresMed 
to  the  Britith  Association,  18S2. 

lu  illustration  of  those  cryataUographic  calculations,  which  imply 
"the  least  extended  acquaintance  with  mathematics,"  1  beg  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  few  extracts  from  11311/9  "  Trait6  dc  Cristallogra- 
phie,"  Paris,  1822.    2  tome  8vo,  pp,  1340. 
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By  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing  specimens  of  calculations, 
assumed  to  be,  from  their  facility,  "  intelligible  to  a  wide  circle  of  stu- 
dents," I  take  leave  to  quote,  on  the  following  page,  a  few  scientific  cal- 
culations, from  one  of  the  most  original  and  popular  writers  among  the 
crystallographers  of  Great  Britain,  I  mean  Professor  Whewell,  from 
whose  Memoir  on  "  A  General  Method  of  Caiculaiing  the  Angles  made 
by  any  Planes  of  Crystals^  and  the  Laws  according  to  which  they  are 
formedy"  these  equations  are  extracted.  See  Philosophical  TVatuoidxcmA 
rfthe  Royal  Society,  of  London,  for  the  year  \%25. 
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This  "  coiiaideralile  portion  of  mathematical  calculation,"  and  tliese 
illustratioDB,  show  the  discordant  principle  which  keeps  the  existing 
works  on  crystallographj'  out  of  general  uae.  The  doctrines  thej 
develop  are  based  on  a,  higher  philosophj  tlian  conies  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinarj  student  of  crjatallographj.  Tho  books  are  written  in 
an  unknown  tonguo  and  cannot  be  read. 

Reflecting  on  these  matters,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  mathematical 
difficulties  of  crystallography  were  not  inherent  in  tho  science,  but  re- 
sulted from  tho  maimer  in  which  it  was  commonly  treated,  and  tliat  it 
was  only  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  method  of  treating  it,  to  be 
enabled  to  remove  many  of  these  difficulties,  and  to  present  tho  science 
in  a  much  simpler  and  more  attractive  form  than  had  been  hitherto  ac- 
complished. It  were  unnecessary  to  do  this  if  tbo  mathematical  attain- 
ments of  students  of  crystallography  could  be  easily  and  extensively  lil- 
creased  ;  but  since  experience  shows  tliis  t«  be  impossible,  the  next  best 
proceeding  is  to  simplify  and  remodel  the  science  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  circle  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  popular  student.  What  mat- 
ters it,  if  we  lose  a  little  of  the  elegance  and  precision,  by  avoiding 
the  splendid  difficulties,  of  abstrnse  mathematics  ?  Is  it  not  better 
that  our  science  should  be  even  imperfectly  mastered  by  the  multitude, 
than  bo  entirely  restricted  to  tho  service  of  a  few  accomplished  mathe- 
maticians? Led  by  this  idea,  I  began  to  examine  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  forms  of  crystals,  and  the  methods  by  which  their  geometrical 
properties  could  be  Investigated  by  a  student  possessing  a  minimum  of 
malhemalicat  knowledge  s  and  having  done  this,  1  contrived  a  series  of 
symbols,  by  which  the  results  of  these  investigations  could  be  easily, 
intelligibly,  and  accurately  recorded,  Tho  principle  of  notation  upon 
which  these  symbols  are  founded,  occurred  to  me  at  an  early  period  of 
my  inquiry  into  this  subject ;  and  though  it  is  a  principle  which,  from 
ita  fertility  in  symbols,  proved  susceptible  'of  extensive  application 
in  tho  science,  it  is,  at  tho  same  time,  extremely  simple  in  its  nature. 
I  cannot  perhaps  introduce  the  few  remarks  which  1  have  to  make  in 
this  Preface,  better  than  by  giving  a  preliminary  notice  of  the  principle 
of  tho  proposed  notation,  and  a  sketch  of  the  crystallngraphic  machinery 
by  tho  employment  of  which  the  general  laws  of  the  science  are  subse- 
quently developed. 

We  begin,  tlion,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  crystallography  by  assuming 
the  existence  of  what  is  termed  a  si/stem  of  axes.  These  axes  are  the 
three  lines  which  indicate  tlio  length,  the  breadth,  and  tJie  thickness  of 
a  crystal.  They  are  respectively  denoted  by  the  signs  p"  m'  and  t'. 
These  axes  necessarily  cross  one  anotlier  in  the  centre  of  the  crystal 
at  right  angles,  and  the  length  of  each  of  them  depends  upon  the 
length,  the  breadth,  or  tlie  tliiekness  of  tho  crystal.  To  promote  per- 
spicuity, p*  is  assumed  to  be  tho  principal  or  perpendicular  axis,  m*  to 
be  the  middle  or  minor  axis,  or  that  which  passes  from  the  front  to  the 
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back  of  a.  crystal,  and  t"  to  be  the  transrerse  axis,  or  that  whiohl 
from  the  left  to  the  right  eide.     Wlion  a  crystal  is  bold  up 
an  obserror,  its  longest  diameter  is  put  in  the  place  of 
shortest  in  tlie  place  of  m\    To  indicate  diSerennea  in  the  lengtli  of 
tbe  three  axes,  indices  are  put  under  tlio  enmll  letter  ',  tlins:  p^.  m^  V^ 
wbich  indices  intimate  that  p*  in  longer  tlian  t*  and  ra'  shorter  thsit  Vj^ 
These  di&renoes  are  more  specifically  shown  by  llguree,  aa  [4  lUf  I' 
or  more  indefinitely  by  lottera,  as  pi  mj  t;. 

In  the  neit  place,  we  comider  the  relation  of  the  external  planes  of  tike 
crystal  to  thete  three  axes.  A  careful  inTe^tigation  ehovs  that  tlw 
planes  of  all  crystak  are  rodaciWe  to  seven  different  kinds,  Of  tlioae, 
tlireo  kinds  are  characterised  by  the  property  of  cutting  one  axis.  Uiree 
other  kinds  by  that  of  cutting  two  axes,  and  one  kind  by  that  of  cut- 
ting three  axes.  These  peculiarities  give  ua  the  power  to  indicate  tht 
MVen  different  kinds  of  planes  bff  merely  naming  themes  whirh  they  cut. 
The  notation  thus  afforded  is  short,  aimplo,  and  precise.  For 
P  signifies  2  planes  tliat  cut  axia  p". 
M      —      2         do.  —  m». 

T      —      2         do,  —  f.  1 

MT      —      4         da  axes  m'  and  t'.  ] 

PM      —      4         do.  —  p'  and  ni'.  j 

PT      —      4         do.  —  p-  and  t'.  ' 

PMT      —      8         do.  —  p"  m"  atid  t" 

No  crystal  can  jKJSBibly  present  pianos  that  difl'or  from  all  tlie  above 
seven  kinds.  This  remarkable  fact  can  bo  oasily  demonstrated.  The 
planes  marked  P  itro  horizontal  and  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  ciya- 
lal.  Those  marked  M  are  vortical  and  form  the  front  and  back  of  a 
crystal.  Those  marked  T  are  vertical  and  form  the  left  and  right  sides 
of  a  crystoL  These  planes  have  fixed  positions,  from  which  they  can- 
not swerve  without  instantly  losing  their  identity.  If  the  plane  P,  for 
oxample,  were  to  incliuo  over  so  little  from  ita  absolutely  horizontal  posi- 
tion, it  must  assume  such  a  position  that,  if  sufficiently  extended,  it 
would  cut  cither  ono  or  two  of  the  horizontal  axes,  and  thereby  become 
eqiial  to  jilauo  PM,  or  PT,  or  PMT,  according  to  its  particular  iuclino- 
tion  towards  m*  or  f  or  both.  In  tho  same  manner  it  can  be  shown 
that  if  tho  piano  M  changes  its  situation,  it  must  become  MT,  PM,  oP 
PMT,  and  that  if  tlie  plane  T  changes  its  situation,  it  must  becomo 
MT,  PT,  or  PMT.  From  these  and  otlier  considerations  which  are 
stated  at  length  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  following  work,  it  can  be 
proved  that  tho  planes  wliich  aro  denoted  by  the  seven  symbols  P,  M, 
T,  MT,  PM,  PT,  PMT,  are  aU  the  kinds  that  can  possibly  occur  upon  J 
crystals.  These  seven  symbolM,  therefore,  constitute  tho  whole  alphabet  S 
of  crystallography,  but  brief  as  this  alphabet  is,  tho  powers  of  tho  cha- 
racters are  such  as  to  enable  it  distinctly  to  name  tho  innumerable 
crystals  with  which  nature  and  art  present  as. 
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1  procood  W  notice  tlio  few  contrivancofi,  by  the  adoption  of  whicli 
wo  are  enabled  to  bestow  upon  these  seveii  symbola  tUe  degree  of  descrip- 
tive energy  proper  to  qualify  tlit'tn  fur  this  extensive  duty. 

The  planes  differ  in  reepect  to  the  number  that  i»}yrop<ir  to  each  kind, 
wliich  number  ia  2,  4,  or  8.  All  the  planes  of  eacli  kind  constitute  a 
"  Form,"  and  acoording  bs  tlie  planes  l'uI  one,  two,  or  three  axee,  tlie 
forms  are  termed  uniaxial,  biasial.  or  triaiial  The  uniaxial  forms,  P. 
M,  T,  contain  cai:h  Imo  planes  to  the  set;  the  biaxial  fomu,  MT,  PM, 
PT,  contain  each  four  planes  to  the  set ;  and  the  triaxiol  form.  PMT, 
contains  eight  planes  to  tlio  set  On  certain  minerals  tlioso  forms  occur 
with  all  their  planes,  on  others  with  only  halfiliovr  proper  number,  and 
on  a  third  kind  with  only  a  fourth  part  of  their  number.  These  differ- 
ences are  denoted  by  marking  tbo  balf-form  with  the  prefix  },  and  the 
quarter-form  with  the  prefix  \ ;  as  jMT.  iPMT. 

Altliough  tlie  planes  or  Forms  of  crystals  aro  limited  to  these  eevon 
kinds,  there  aro  iniiumorablc  varieties  of  each  kind.  Thus,  of  tlie  biaxial 
form  MT,  there  is  a  multitude  of  variuties,  which  difl'cr  from  one  another 
in  the  relation  which  tho  length  of  axis  m'  bears  to  that  oft',  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  relative  disiances  from  the  centre  of  tlie  crystal  at  which  the  two 
axes,  m'  and  t',  aro  cut  by  tho  set  of  four  pianos  which  constitute  the 
form  MT.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  biaxial  forms  Pif  and  PT, 
and  of  the  triaxial  form  PMT:  the  differences  in  tho  last  of  wbicb  relate 
to  two  particulars,  namely,  tlie  comparative  length  of  p'  to  t',  and  of  m' 
to  t'.  In  consequence  of  this  variation  in  tlte  quatily  of  each  of  the 
sewn  kinds  of  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  discriminating  index 
for  tho  symbol  of  each  variety.  This  discriminating  index  is  a  vulgar 
fraction  placed  between  the  letters  wliich  compose  the  symbol  of  the 
form,  and  of  which  fraction  tho  upper  figure  shows  tlio  length  of  tlie  axis 
named  by  the  left  hand  letter,  anil  the  lower  figure  tho  length  of  the 
axis  named  by  the  right  hand  figure.  Thus,  MJT  denotes  a  variety  of 
tlie  form  MT,  in  wliicU  axis  m'  bears  to  axis  f,  the  ratio  of  3  to  3.  The 
cross  section  of  this  form  is  a  rhombus,  whoso  two  diagonals  have  the 
relation  of  2  to  3.  This  method  of  notation  is  extremely  simplo  i  it  is 
capable  of  universal  application  to  rhombic  forms;  and  it  has  a  very 
important  matbomatical  use,  since  the  index  of  every  form  indicates  the 
angle  at  which  tliu  external  pianos  of  tlie  forms  inoUoe  upon  one  an- 
other. This  inclination  is,  in  all  iraam,  tipice  the  anyle  whose  cotangent 
it  the  fraction  contained  in  the  si/mbul.  Thus,  i  =  ,0007  is  tho  cotan- 
gent of  50"  18^',  and  tho  obtuse  external  angle  of  the  form  MiT  is 
112=37'. 

In  like  mannor,  the  obtuso  external  angles  of  tile  forms  P|  M  and  Pi  T 
areidi  112°  37',  and  their  acute  external  angles  aro  ISO"  —  112"  37'  = 
67'  23.'  Hence,  all  the  pianos  which  surround  a  crystal  in  tlirce  direc- 
tions, at  right  angles  to  one  another,  can  be  denoted  by  somo  comliiuo- 
tion  of  the  symbohs  of  tlw  first  six  Forms,    P,  M,  T,  H.T.  VM,  V  ."^  •, 
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and  all  the  plaues  of  crj-staJs  which  do  not  belong  to  t 
examples  of  the  seventh  or  triasial  form  P.M,T,. 

Noue  of  the  forms  but  PMT  denote  a  complete  crystal,  and  the  i 
son  ie  very  evident  The  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  a  crystal  < 
be  denoted  by  not  less  than  three  rectangular  aies.  If  we,  thcrefi 
take  forma  which  relate  to  two  axes  cmly,  as  P.M.  PM,  or  P,  T,  FT 
M,  T,  MT,  it  is  clear  that  these  forms  can  show  the  boundaries  of 
crystal  only  in  two  directions,  and  therefore  cannot  describe  a  clo 
figure  or  complete  crystal.  But  if  we  take  a  combination  of  forms  wh 
cut  all  the  three  ases,  no  matter  bow,  those  forms  will  make  up  a  cc 
pleto  crystal,  because  they  will  indicate  dimension  in  three  directio 
at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  form  PMT  is  the  simplest  exam; 
of  planes  that  cut  three  sxes ;  but,  P  with  MT.  P  with  M  and  T.  M  w 
PT,  T  with  PM,  MT  witli  PM.  or  PM  with  PT,  are  aU  combinati( 
which  produce  complete  crystals,  bee  a  i«o  every  one  of  tliem  cut*  all  i 
three  axcK,  This  principle  shows,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  how  grea 
diversity  of  crystals  may  be  described  by  the  combination  with  one  ai 
ther  of  the  seven  fundamental  fonns  which  are  denoted  by  the  befo 
mentioned  symbols. 

Without  going  into  farther  details,  which  would  be  inconsistent  wi 
the  limits  of  a  Preface,  and  serve  merely  to  anticipate  wliat  is  given 
the  test.  I  may  observe,  that  the  Forms  of  all  crystals,  natural  or  fac 
tious,  can  bo  doscribod  by  thus  naming  them  partly  after  tbe  parli 
lar  axes  that  they  cut,  and  partly  after  tlie  particular  lengtlu  of  the  < 
axes.  This  is  a  clear  and  intelligiblo  principle  of  notation,  and  one  tf 
forms  a  sound  basis  for  mathematical  investigations. 

The  FoTMt,  or  sets  of  pianos,  thus  discriminated,  combine  togetl 
and  produce  complex  forms  or  crystals,  which,  in  crystallographic  h 
guage,  are  termed  Combinations.  Thus,  the  throo  Forms  or  octahedn 
P^MT,  PMjT,  PMT^,  combine  together  and  produce  thccombinati 
commonly  called  the  Icositessaraheilron.  The  three  rhombic  fori 
MJT,  PJM,  Pf  T,  combine  together  and  produce  the  combination  call 
the  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron.  The  tliree  uniaxial  forms  P,  M,  T.  p; 
duco  the  Cube.  The  tlireo  biaxial  forms  MT,  PM,  PT,  produce  t 
Rhombic  Hodecahedron.  And  so  on.  All  natural  crystals,  with  the  s: 
gle  exception  of  the  octahedron,  are  Combinations,  containing  two 
more  different  Forms,  sometimes  in  equilibrium  as  to  the  relative  ma 
nitude  of  their  planes,  as  in  P,  M,  T.  PMT,  and  sometimes  having  o 
form  greatly  predominant  over  the  other,  as  in  p,  m,  t  PMT,  or  P,  M, 
pmt,  whore  the  large  letters  ahow  which  are  the  predominant  planes,  a: 
the  small  letters  the  subordinate  planes.  The  business  of  the  crystal! 
grapher  is  U>  analyse  these  Combinations,  to  discover  what  Forms  they  s 
composed  of,  to  prove  the  separate  identity  of  each  of  these  forms,  ai 
to  describe  the  whole  in  accurate  and  intelligible  symbols.  The  metho 
of  eETecting  these  analyscB,  of  condacting  these  investigationB,  and 


construe tiii;^  tlie  sjmboU  proper  to  denote  every  dififerent  kind  of  combi- 
nation, are  subjects  which  undergo  &  full  diBCUSsiou  in  the  following  pages. 

Bnt  the  analysis  of  crjstals  and  the  description  of  thorn  iu  symbols, 
one  by  one,  is  not  tlio  whole  business  of  the  crjatallograpber,  The  sci- 
entific arrangement  of  crystals  is  fully  as  important  as  their  individual 
examination;  indeed,  the  latter  operation  should  be  considered  merely 
as  a  prelude  to  the  former.  "  By  one,"  if  1  may  use  the  language  of 
Whewell,  "  by  one  we  form  a  mob  of  spocios,  by  the  other  we  brigade 
them  into  a  well-ordered  army" 

A  ready  classification  of  crystals  can  be  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
their  pianos  or  Forms  into  prismatic  and  pyramidal  We  can  thus  pro- 
vide sis  classes,  dependent  for  their  characters  on  tho  inclinaliort  and  ^ 
number  of  the  planes  of  the  crystal.  Tho  first  class.  Complete  Prisms,  j 
contains  two  horizontal  planes,  with  three  or  more  vertical  planes.  The 
second  class,  Complete  Pyramids,  contains  six  or  more  Inclined  planes, 
in  two  equal  sets,  and  having  two  solid  angles  on  axis  p':  one  at  polo 
Z,  and  another  at  polo  N.  The  third  class  contains  Complete  Prisms, 
combbod  with  Incomplete  Pyramids,  The  fourth  class.  Incomplete 
Prisms,  combined  with  Complete  Pyramids.  Tho  fifth  class.  Incom- 
plete Prisms,  combined  with  Incomplete  Pyramids.  And  tho  aisth 
class.  Incomplete  Pyramids,  which  are  combinations  or  forma  that  con- 
tain inclined  planes  only,  but  haTe  no  solid  anglce  on  aiis  p'. 

Each  of  these  si:  Classes  of  crystals  can  bo  sub-divided  into  fiive 
Orders,  *hose  characters  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  Iiorizontal  cross 
section  or  equator  of  the  crystal  The  first  order  comprises  those 
whoso  equator  is  square,  tlie  second  those  which  are  rectangular,  the 
third  rhombic,  the  fourth  rbombo-quadratic,  and  the  fifth  rhombo-ree- 
tangular. 

By  these  sub-divisions,  all  crystals  are  separated  into  30  Orders,  the 
eharaeters  oftnhich  are  easili/  diseriminated  al  sight.  And  the  Orders 
can  be  forther  separated  into  Genera,  according  to  the  ratios  of  the  axes 
of  the  combination,  as  p"  m"  t',  p;  m"  I',  p;  m^t  tii  p;  mti  t,"j,  or  p;  mj  t; 
which  characters  are  also  very  easy  of  recognition. 

Pursuant  to  this  classification  of  crystals,  their  seven  fundamental 
Forma  are  separated  into  two  classes,  as  follows : — 
Prismatic  Forms:     P,  M,  T,  MT. 
Pyramidal  Forms :     PM,  PT,  PMT. 
Those  of  the  first  kind  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  are  con- 
flidered  to  be  tlio  components  oi prisms.    Those  of  the  second  kind  are 
all  oblique,  or  incUned,  and  are  considered  to  be  tlio  components  of 
pyramids.     This  discrimination  of  tho  Crystallographic  Forms  into  two 
classes,  leads,  as  I  have  shown,  to  a  classification  of  crystals  whicli  is  of 
great  practical  utility.     It  infers,  however,  the  necessity  of  restricting 
or  modifying  the  use  of  such  terms  as  oblique  and  doubiif-oblique prisms, 
because  tho  obUque  planes  of  such  fomu  belong,  in  the  present  crys- 


the  sepanJ 
jue,  leads  « 


Ltllomctrical  metliofl,  not  to  prisms,  but  to  pjramiO^.  Uul  the  si 
of  tbo  planes  of  crystals  into  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique,  ] 
to  the  ucTessity  of  e^tablisliing  a  fixed  point  of  view  for  eryetals,  in  ord 
that  terms  so  strictly  relative  as  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique,  ml 
acquire  &  definite  or  positiTC  accoptation.  I  propose,  therefore,  tfa 
the  point  of  view  of  a  crystal  eliaU  be  in  the  prolongation  of  ti 
minor  axis  m";  that  the  crystallograplier,  when  examining  a  crysta 
shall  always  bo  assumed  to  look  towards  the  south;  and  that  a  crysti 
while  under  examination,  shall  be  considered  to  bo  polarised.  Ttien,tt 
uppermost  part  of  the  crystal  will  be  the  zenith  pole  ^  Z,  Uio  lowe 
mostpart,  the  nadir  polo  =  N,  the  part  directly  facing  the  spectator,  tt 
north  pole  =:  n,  the  part  opposite,  tho  south  pole  =  s,  the  side  oppoai 
the  spectator  3  nglit  hand,  tho  west  polo  =  w,  the  side  opposite,  tJie  eai 
pole  =:  0.  The  acceptation  of  tliese  arbitrary  tcrmn,  cuables  ub 
describe  particular  positions  or  points  on  a  crystal,  with  a  most  conv 
nient  degree  of  accuracy.  This  advaotago  is  not  limited  to  the  aboi 
six  polos,  for  tho  compound  terms  Zn,  Zs,  Zo,  Zw.  Nn,  Na.  Ne,  Nw,  ai 
nw,  ue,  se,  sw,  enable  us  to  refer,  with  oqual  perspicuity,  to  twelve  polj 
positions,  each  intermediate  between  two  of  tlio  six  primary  polos,  and  tl 
terms  Znw,  Zno,  Zsw,  Zse,  and  Now,  Nne,  "Ssw,  Nse,  enable  us  farthi 
to  refer  to  eight  otlior  polar  positions,  each  respectively  equidistant  froi 
three  of  tlie  six  primary  poles. 

It  i«  in  many  cases  convenient  to  refer  to  lines  which  pass  from  ti 

centre  of  tho  crystal,  aud  terminate  in  one  or  other  of  the  abovo-nomc 

twfenly-six  poles.    These  lines  are  termed  NormaU.    The  normals  whU 

terminate  in  poles  denoted  by  one,  two,  or  throe  letters,  are  termed  respe 

lively  unipolar,  bipolar  or  tripolar  normals.    By  moans  of  these  poles  ai 

normals  we  can  refer  with  great  accura*'y  to  twenty-six  differentpointst 

the  surfoco  of  a  crystal,  and  to  the  angles  which  tiio  normals  make  wit 

one  another  at  tlio  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  which  they  also  makevij 

other  lines  that  connect  their  polos.     Thus,  the  inclination  of  a  I 

f  Unipolar  Normal  ^  54°  44'      \ 

Tripolar  Normal  to  any  adjacont<  Bipolar  Normal    ^  35°  16' 

'  Tripolar  Normal  =  70°  32' 

Groat  use  is  made  of  this  principle  in  investigating  tho  forms  of  tl 

crystals  which  belong  to  that  class  whoso  length,  breadth,  and  thicknoi 

are  alike. 

For  other  practical  purposes,  1  assume  every  crystal  to  bo  capable  i 
division  by  sections,  as  follows : — By  a  horizontal  section  passing  throng 
the  poles  n.  e,  w,  s,  and  parallel  to  tlio  asos  m'  and  t'.  I  call  tliis  sc 
tion  tho  Equator.  It  separalos  the  Zenitli  half  of  tho  crystal  from  tl 
Nadir  half.  There  are  four  other  section*,  all  vortical,  and  which  sa 
called  Meridians.  Tlie  two  first  of  these  are  of  most  importanc 
Tho  north  meridian  passes  tlirough  tho  poles  n,  Z,  s,  N,  and  parallel  I 
the  axes  p*  and  ni',  and  scparatos  the  cast  from  the  west  half  of  tl 


rrvstal.  ThociistineriiliEuipiu«es  through  ihepolea  c,  %,  w,  N.aml  paral- 
lel to  the  tues  p'  and  t*,  and  separates  the  uorth  from  the  aoutti  half  of 
tlie  crystal  Tlie  north-east  meridian  passes  through  the  poles  Z,  re.  N, 
8W.  The  oortli-wost  meridian  Ihrough  the  polos  Z,  nw,  N,  se.  The  two 
first  and  two  last  mcridiaiiH  are  situated  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
but  the  common  intersection  of  the  fourmeridiana  isan  angle  of  45",  and 
all  tlie  meridians  make  sn  angle  of  90°  willi  the  equator.  Bj  means  of 
any  two  of  these  sections,  situated  at  right  angles  to  one  anotlior,  a  crystal 
is  divided  into  eqnal  quarters,  and  there  are  six  possible  combinations  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  tlie  four  meridians  a  crystal  is  divided  into  long 
octante  or  eighths.  By  means  of  two  meridians  and  tlie  equator,  the  crys- 
tal is  divided  into  octants  of  another  kind.  By  means  of  the  five  sections 
togotbor,  a  crystal  is  divided  into  sixteenths.  If  wc  want  to  distinguish. 
one  of  tlieae  quarters,  eighths,  or  sixteenths,  from  all  tho  rest  that  can 
bo  produced,  we  can  do  it  easily  by  naming  its  polar  situation.  Thus, 
tho  sixteenth  Zu'w,  is  that  which  is  on  the  lenith  side  of  tho  equator, 
the  north  side  of  the  east  meridian,  the  west  side  of  the  north  meridian, 
and  the  north  side  of  the  north-west  meridian.  The  outer  angles  of  this 
sixteenth  are  at  the  poles  Z,  n,  and  ow,  and  the  edges  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  its  meridians  and  equator,  have  the  positions  of  the  Z, 
n,  and  nw  normala.  The  plane  angles  of  tho  internal  faces,  and  the 
intcr&cial  angles  of  tho  internal  edges  of  this  sixteenth  can  be  readily 
determined  from  these  data. 

The  surface  planes  of  a  crystal,  which  arc  tangents  to  the  above  five 
sections,  constitute  collectively  tho  Zones  of  those  sections.  Thus  the 
planes  M,  T,  MT,  produce  the  prismatic  or  equatorial  zone  ;  tUo  planes 
P,  M,  PM,  the  north  zone;  the  planes  P,  T,  PT,  the  cast  zone;  and  the 
planes  PMT,  the  north-east  and  north-west  zone.  Each  of  these  zones 
ia  a  belt  of  planes  surrounding  the  edge  of  the  corresponding  section, 
and  the  axis  of  tho  zone  is  at  right  angles  to  the  given  section.  The 
form  PMT  produces  two  zones,  whose  axes  cross  at  a  right  angle. 

Such  are  tlie  foundations  of  tho  System  of  Crystallography  which  is 
communicated  in  tho  following  work,  respecting  tho  execution  of  which 
I  will  DOW  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  explanatory  observations. 

The  First  Part  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  tho  "  Principles  of  Crystal- 
lography." This  may  be  considered  partly  in  the  light  of  a  Popular 
Introduction  to  this  science,  and  partly  as  a  series  of  original  essays  on 
the  leading  topics  of  Crjstallographic  research.  The  work  was  at  first 
■  intended  to  contain  only  a  brief  account  of  the  new  system  of  notation, 
bot  being  sent  to  tho  press  as  it  was  written,  bit  by  bit,  it  gradually 
came  to  embrace  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  than  the  author  ori- 
ginally proposed,  until  it  finally  comprehends  a  tolerably  complete  sketch 
of  modem  Crystallography. 

lu  consequence  of  the  composite  charactor  of  the  work,  it  presents  a 


greaiet  amouut  of  elementary  matter,  eapeciallj 
topics,  tbnn  it  is  usual  to  intormii  with  original  inreBtigationa;  while 
on  tbo  other  hand,  it  contains  much  moro  argument  ftud  discosNon 
than  is  perhaps  adapted  to  an  elementary  treatise.  HeucQ  tUo  eritiea] 
reader  may  notice  a  want  of  unity  in  the  several  parte  of  the  work,  and 
tlio  occurrence  of  some  apparently  neodlegs  repetitions.  But  it  « 
hoped  that  faults  of  manner  of  this  kind  will  not  bo  found  very  detri- 
mental, and  will  bo  considered  to  be  compensated  by  the  substantist 
merits  of  the  associated  information. 

The  first  sis  sections  of  the  work  relate  to  topics  already  spofeoa  of 
in  this  Preface,  namely,  to  the  Axes,  Poles,  Normals,  Planes,  and  See- 
dons  of  Crystals ;  to  Prisms  and  Pyramids  and  their  combinations;  fat 
the  Classification  of  Crystals;  to  the  possible  limit  to  the  varioty  et 
Planes  that  can  occur  upon  Crystals;  to  the  demonstration  of  the  eoffi- 
ciency  of  three  rectangular  axes  for  all  useful  references  in  Crystals- 
grapby;  and  to  t!io  description  of  crystallographic  Notation.  TIw 
BcicDtiKc  machinery  may  appear  cumbrous,  but  it  is  useful.  The  eqns- 
tor  and  meridians  aru  as  indispensable  to  the  cryBtollographcr  as  to  tba 
geographer,  irliile  a.tes  and  poles  are  no  less  necessary  in  the  analysis 
of  crystals,  than  are  pistils  and  stamens  in  the  discrimination  of  plante 

The  seventh  section  relates   to  Cleavage,  and   to   the   doctrtna  of 

•  Primitive  Forms;  of  these  1  need  only  say,  tliat  1  have  proposed  an 

easy  and  exact  metliod  of  denoting  Cleavage  by  symbols,  and  argued 

for  the  total  relinquishment  of  tlie  doctiine  of  primitive  forms,  aa  one 

highly  injurious  to  the  science.     Section  eighth  contains  explanattODS 

relative  to  Forms  and  Combinations.     Section  ninth  treats  of  t)ie  fin 

Zones.     Section  tonth  of  tlie  law  of  Symmetry,  and  of  tlie  distinction 

between  Homohedral,  Ilcmihedral.  and  Totartohedral  Forms.     Sectioa 

,  eleventh  contains  a  new  theory  of  crystollisatiou,  founded  on  an  opinioa 

■  that  electricity  is  tlie  mainspring  of  crystallisatiou. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  first  six  sections  arc  entirely  cwBt 
fined  to  descriptions   and    explanations,  and  that  all  theoretical  aiid 
general  views, — all  inferences  drawn  from  foregone  statements  of  facta^—  ^ 
are  confined  to  tlie  five  last  sections,     By  this  separation  and  arrange 
ment  of  particular  and  general  truths,  I  liavo  endeavoured  to  lead  Ul 
popular  student  by  the  least  difficult  path  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sciono 
I  considered  it,  however,  to  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  o 
theoretical  matters,  and  I  hare  therefore  devoted  but  forty  pages  to  tfa 
whole  five  last  sections.     But  the  speculative  reader  will  not,  I  tnia 
hold  these  sections  to  bo  deficient  in  interest  because  they  are  limited  i 
extent.     He  will  find  them  to  contain  a  variety  of  new  views  on  som 
of  the  most  curious  topics  of  this  branch  of  natunJ  science ;  and  altbougi 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  objects  discussed  in  tliem  was  uoneces 
aary  for  the  mere  illustration  of  "  the  art  of  describing  crystals."  yel 
their  farther  pursuit,  in  reference  to  the  physical  theory  of  crystoUisa- 


tiou,  wouU  aeither  be  without  iuterefit  to  the  studcut,  uor  advautage  to 
science. 

Section  twelfth  contains  a  popular  account  of  the  use  of  Spherical 
Trigonometrj  in  Crystallography.  The  object  of  this  aection  is  to  pro- 
pare  aad  explain  a  collection  of  trigonometrical  formulro  to  bo  used 
prnpirically  in  crjstallographio  calculations,  by  persona  who  possess  too 
little  mathematical  knowledge  to  prepare  the  formula:,  and  yet  suffi- 
cient to  use  them  ia  the  investigations  proper  to  Crystallography.  The 
method  here  followed  of  presenting  the  mathematical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  state  ready  for  the  technical  use  of  the  cryslallographer,  appears 
to  me  to  remore  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  impeded 
the  popular  study  of  this  science. 

The  thirteeuth  section  contains  an  inquiry  into  the  variety  of  forms 
and  combinations  which  occur  upon  the  crystals  of  minerals.  There 
are  three  objects  proposed  in  this  section.  One  is,  to  show  the  agree- 
ment between  the  natural  crystals  of  minerals,  and  the  mathematical 
forms  and  combinations  described  in  tho  preceding  twelve  sections. 
Another  object  is,  to  give  a  partial  explanation  of  the  system  of  Crys- 
tallography proposed  by  Weiss,  and  modified  by  Rose,  Naumaan,  Mohs, 
Miller,  and  others,  and  to  prove  ttuit  tho  new  uotation  is  adapted  to 
describe  all  tltn  forms  and  combinations  belonging  to  that  syst«m,  atid 
represented  to  bo  all  tliat  occur  in  nature  The  third  object  is,  to  show 
the  methods  by  which  the  mathematical  calculations  requisite  for  these 
seroral  purposes,  can  bo  made  empirically  by  means  of  the  prepared 
Formula;  and  general  Rules  conununicated  in  the  twelfth  section. 

This  last  object  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  student,  and  tho 
solution  of  tho  problem  that  it  presents,  has  received  my  best  attention. 
It  appeared  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  inquiry,  that  if  tho  mathe- 
matical calculations  could  not  be  rendered  short  and  easy,  it  would  bo 
needless  to  entertain  any  hope  of  over  bringing  Crystallography  among 
the  number  of  the  popular  sciences.  1  set  mysolf  therefore  to  try  what 
could  be  done  towards  simpUfying  and  organising  tho  calculations  that 
were  indispensably  requisite  to  discriminate  and  identify  the  co-existing 
forms  of  complex  combinations.  This  research  produced  a  body  of 
Grystallographic  Analyses,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  systematic  thai  has  ever  been  published.  All  the  forms  and  funda- 
mental combinations  of  each  of  Rose's  six  systems  of  CrystaUieation, 
namely,  tho  Octahedral,  the  Pyramidal,  the  Rhombohcdral,  the  Pris- 
matic, the  Oblique  Prismatic,  and  the  Doubly  Oblique  Prismatic,  have 
been  fully  investigated,  and  their  relations  are  pointed  out,  on  the  one 
hand  to  crystallised  minerals,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  tho  symbols 
employed  to  denote  them.  One  peculiarity  of  the  mathematical  ])ro- 
cesses  given  in  this  part  of  the  work  is,  that  they  arc  never  arbUrari/, 
but  are  always  founded  upon  the  t-imple  principle  of  finding  the  relation 
of  certain  unknown  to  certain  known  sides  and  angles  of  the  solid  triangles 


produced  by  th«  ideal  analysis  of  tiie  crystals  subjected  to  ciamiaatKni. 
Bj  ft  systematic  adherence  t«  tliia  principle,  the  caluulatigns 
brought  into  a  reptUar  train,  tbe  reason  of  each  of  them  is  diBtiiiet]| 
shown,  and  the  method  of  i^terating  ie,  by  frequent  rcpeution  of 

same  tiling,  mode  liabitual  and  oaey. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  many  of  the  equations  given  in  this  seolie^ 
afford  results  tliat  are  not  rigidly  but  only  approximately 
This  arises  in  some  cases  from  tlie  circumstaum}  that  angles  aB| 
reckoned  only  to  minutes,  not  to  seconds.  In  otlier  cases,  from 
adoption  of  logarithmic  quantities  baring  but  four  instead  of  m 
figures  after  the  point  The  errors  thus  produced  are  of  rerj  littlf 
consequence.  I  have  used  short  numbers,  because  tlie  weariaome 
culations  introduced  by  ttio  affectation  of  extreme  accuracy,  internipt 
the  train  of  reasoning,  and  disgust  tbe  reader  entirely,  instead  of 
municating  to  htm  a  more  exact  amount  of  information. 

Independent  of  any  merit  which  this  section  may  posses  oa  tht 
score  of  its  mathematical  simplifications,  it  presents  a  variety  of  new 
methods  of  crystallographic  research,  of  which  some  may  probably  prova 
interesting  to  the  more  accomplished  erjstallographer,  for  whom  tl 
popular  parts  of  the  work  can  have  no  attraction.  Dispensing,  as 
have  done,  with  all  notation,  except  that  which  refers  to  a  single  tytU 
of  three  rectangular  axes;  dispensing  with  primitive  forms,  with  primuy. 
forms,  with  fundamental  forms;  with  oblique  prisms,  and  with  doubly 
oblique  prisms;  assuming  new  views  in  relation  to  tbe  difference 
tween  homohedral  and  hemihedral  forms;  subdividing  the  forms  of 
"  oblique  prismatic  system"  on  grounds  entirely  new;  and  making  other 
important  changes  in  different  departments  of  the  science;  it  becanw 
necBasary  to  make  many  new  arrangements,  and  introduce  a  little  new 
phraseology,  to -compenaate  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  creatioujs,  and 
so  much  of  the  machinery,  of  former  crystaDographcrs.  Wbclber  th» 
suggested  alterations  are  amendments  on  the  science,  or  merely  exam- 
ples of  retrograde  steps,  time  and  experience  will  determine. 

The  fourteenth  section  of  the  work  contains  an  account  of  Mr. 
Brooke's  popular  method  of  describing  crystals  by  means  of  primary- 
forms  and  tables  of  modifications.  This  section  is  intended  to  ehcr 
that  the  doctrine  of  primary  or  primitive  forms  is  useless  and  mischie 
oua,  being  equally  unadapted  for  popular  and  for  scientific  nomenclatm 

The  fifteenth  section  contains  an  inquiry  into  the  means  by  whic 
crystallographic  notation  may  be  made  to  attain  the  utmost  limit 
brevity.    I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  certain  principles  which  ouf 
always  to  govern  the  contrivance  of  notation,  amd  to  show  how  far  oxtr* 
brevity  of  expression  is  practicable,  and  how  far  it  ia  desirable. 

The  sixteenth  section  contains  a  table  of  sines  and  tangents  aJaj 
for  working  the  equations  described  in  tbe  preceding  sections;  wh 
■Uboogfa  too  brief  to  replaoa  Ute  ordinary  Tablei  of  LogaritbinB,  i 


■  prove  a  useful  substitute,  espocially  from  its  containiog  the  lucicM  I 
e  Si/n^U  of  all  commoTili/  ocearring  varietifS  of  the  seven  crystaU»-  I 
graphic  Fornu. 


The  Second  Part  of  liie  work  contains  sm  aoeoimt  of  the  applicatittt- 
of  Cr^stallograpk}'  to  the  investigatioa  of  the  forms  of  crystallizeAj 
Miuorab. 

Tiie  first  section  presents  a  tabular  arrangement  of  minerals  accordi'' 
tug  to  the  sis  sjBtemjs  of  crystallisatioD,  described  in  the  thirteonth  seo- 
tion  of  Part  L  The  catalogue  of  minerals  is  translated  from  tbo  om 
pnblished  in  Gitstat  Rose's  Elemenle  der  KrystaUographie.  It  sboi^ 
Ibe  crystallographic  syslom,  and,  approiimately,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion, of  every  particular  Mineral  or  Isomorplioua  group  of  minerals. 

The  second  section  contains  a  catalogue  of  all  the  cryat^  or  natural 
combinations  peculiar  to  the  minerals  named  in  Kose'a  catalogno.  The 
minerals  are  arranged  in  six  classes,  on  the  principles  described  in  sets 
tion  thirteenth.  Kach  class  opens  with  ao  account  of  its  peculiar  axes, 
forms,  and  fundamental  combinations.  Under  each  mineral,  its  diffe- 
rent natural  crystals,  or  secondaiy  forms,  are  described  in  symbols,  cacdi 
in  a  different  line,  with  an  abridged  reference  to  several  well  known 
mineralogical  works,  which  contain  figures  or  descriptions  of  the  crj^ 
tals  thus  particularized. 

The  compilation  of  this  catalogue  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  labour,  jtA, 
after  all,  it  is  but  an  imperfect  production,  and  gives  ouly  a  provisions) 
and  approximate  view  of  what  I  wished  it  to  represent  When  the 
calculations,  upon  which  these  symbols  are  founded,  were  made,  1  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  methoila  of  investigation  which  are  now  printed 
in  tbo  thirteenth  section.  Indeed,  the  analytical  formula)  of  that  sec- 
tion were  contrived  during,  and  suleequently  to,  tlie  writing  of  this 
catalogue  of  minerals.  They  are  tbo  fruits  of  my  attempt  to  reduce 
into  precise  notation  and  regular  ordor,  the  vague  and  often  discordant 
statements  of  the  mineralogists  whoso  works  I  have  quoted  in  the  text. 
Had  1  possessed  this  body  of  mathematical  aid  when  1  began  my  tas^ 
it  would  have  been  better  performed;  but  even  the  best  provision  as 
method,  would  not  supply  that  waut  of  material  which  is  found  by  OBi 
author  who  attempts  to  study  such  a  science  aa  Crystallography  in  snob 
a  town  as  Cilasgow,  where  there  is  no  pubbc  collection  of  crystallised 
minerals  to  refer  to,  and  where  no  public  library  contains  tlie  literature 
of  a  science  so  "  dry"  as  Crystallography.  Tbo  crystallograpbcrs  of 
Berlin,  and  Freibei^,  and  Paris,  would  need  to  study  in  this  city  a  little 
while,  to  be  able  to  feel  the  weight  of  tlii^t  difficulty.  But  for  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Thomas  Thouson,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of 
several  scarce  books,  my  catalogue  of  minerals  would  have  been 
more  Inaccurate  than  it  appears  at  present. 

Bub  although  the  tablo  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  absolut 
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correct,  it  novcrlholcB£  preeente  a  great  amount  of  informalion  rospcot- 
ing  the  nataral  crystals  of  minerals,  and  it  affords  a  convenient  method 
of  comparing  the  recorded  crystallograpliic  combiniitiona  with  lliote 
wliicli  may  be  presented  by  the  crystab  of  any  mineralogical  coUectios 
to  vhicb  the  crystoUographor  may  happeu  to  hare  access.  The  use  of 
such  a  table  ia  to  shov  the  mineralogist  what  varieties  of  each  minentl 
have  boen  observed  and  described,  and  so  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of 
new  and  unrecorded  combinations. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  odd,  that  tlie  thirtoontli  section  of  tlie 
first  part  of  this  work  is  at  once  an  introduction  to,  and  a  commentuj 
on,  the  second  section  of  the  second  part.  The  former  contains  in- 
structions Aovj  to  do,  what  the  latter  presents  done;  imperfectly  dotiet 
indeed,  but  still  presenting  tho  basis  of  a  work  which  will  bo  highly  use- 
ful when  rendered  complete. 

The  third  section  of  this  part  contains  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
natural  crystals,  with  a  list  of  the  minerals  which  are  common  to  cacli 
crystaL  This  scctiou  is  a  counterpart  to  the  last.  One  presents  tai 
account  of  sH  tho  crystals  proper  to  each  mineral  The  other  pr»- 
sonts  an  accouut  of  all  the  minerals  which  are  common  to  each  crystaL 
The  object  of  the  former  is  to  aid  in  completing  the  natural  history  of 
each  mineral.  The  object  of  tlie  latter  is  to  direct  the  mineralogist 
how  to  discover  tho  name  of  a  mineral  from  an  examination  of  its  forsL 
Tho  classification  of  crystals  adopted  in  this  section,  is  ncceBsarily 
different  from  the  classification  of  minerals  followed  in  the  last  scctiodi 
the  principles  of  classification  being  those  which  are  described  at  page 
IT.  The  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  groups  in  which  the  minerals 
are  here  arranged,  are  sharply  defined  and  strongly  contrasted,  and  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  classification  in  question,  with  the  subordinato 
contrivances  which  accompany  it,  are  well  qualified  to  constitute  a  uso-^ 
fill  oeiDE  TO  THE  DiBOiiiMisATios  OF  MSERALB,  tlic  contrivance  of  whicM 
ia  the  principal  object  of  tliis  section.  j 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  practical  use  to  tho  MineralogiEit,  of  the  i 
analytical  method  presented  in  lliis  section,  by  contrasting  it  with  | 
Mons'a  instructions  for  the  use  of  his  celebrated  "Characteristic"     I 
quote  from  Haidinget's  Translation  of  Mohs'3  Treatise  on  Mineratoff 
vol.  i,  pp.  383—387. 

"  II  will  be  QBeful  lo  givo  a  short  cxplanntion  of  the  process  used  in  the  delcmuDnll 
ot  miaorali. 

"■  If  a  minerikl  ia  to  bo  dclemiiiKid,  firtl  its  Frirm,  if  this  ho  regular,  mutt  be  asci 
tBiaed,  nt  lout  us  tu-  as  to  know  the  uplGin  to  wlueh  it  bduu);9.    Then  HarttKB  uid  S) 
c^  Orurtlf  miut  bo  tried  with  propersccuracj,  sndcipreaBcd  in  numbera.    Uiaeufficie 
bowever,  lo  know  the  hitler  lo  one  or  two  decuul*.    The  ipciiBo  charaeler  Ttquira  the 
daUi  the;  wee  alao  of  oae  in  the  diiu-acMnDt  the  claaBo,  orden,  and  genera.    After  t^ 
Bxamlnalion,  the  rharacleridio  may  be  apphed,  and  it  will  at  the  urns  time  point  ' 
what  other  characters  arc  >ti11  wantint;;  so  tbat  »  mere  inipcetion  of  (be  mineral,  or  a  • 
cm;  experiment,  as  for  instance,  lo  trj  the  etreak  upon  t.  Hie,  or  still  belter,   1 
a  plate  of  pareelain  biscuit,  will  lery  often  be  tiuRicient.    The  given  indindual  a  now 
4N  thnmgh  Ibe  subDrdinate  chuaclen  ot  the  chuwi,  order*,  genem,  and  sjieHpa, 
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ikftor  U)o  other,  comparing  iu  propsFtieB  with  the  charactcrUtic  miirtu  wntuned 
ulunictera  ul  thme  uptenutic  uniiica.  From  thtiir  agreeiDGnC  with  aame.  and  their  difloi- 
unce  (ram  other  oharactcn,  we  infer,  that  the  indicidiul  belongs  to  one  of  the  clusca,  to 
una  of  ths  onlers,  looneof  tlie  genera,  and  to  one  of  Iho  Bpeciei.  UarUig  advanced  in  thii 
Dunner  to  the  ebaraeler  of  the  apecics,  it  will  in  some  instanoes  be  neccaury,  and  in  all 
(BBBs  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  (wrtsint)',  to  baiie  recoone  to  the  dimensions  ot  the  fonni. 
This  it  particularly  neccsaarj,  if  the  genus  to  which  the  mineral  belongs,  contjun  aovenl 
tpocie*  having  forms  of  the  same  system,  as  is  the  case  in  the  genus  Anglte-ipar,  Ths 
Oommon  goniometer  in  most  cases  will  suffice  for  detenoining  the  dimonsioas  of  the  fonnj, 
Iho  diSbrences  in  the  angles  being  in  general  so  great,  that  (he;  cannol  easily  be  mixed, 
eren  by  the  application  otihis  instrument.  If  the  differences  be. small,  and  their  dislino 
tlon  miuire  on  that  account  a  higher  degree  ot  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  r 
tbe  reflective  goniometer. 

"  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  read  over  the  whole  of  any  character  of  a  class,  order, 
genua,  or  species,  eiceptiiig  those  which  comprise  Iho  indiriduBl ;  one  term  that  does  Tkot 
agree  suKeing  (or  its  eidusion.  Thus  even  the  oharaclen  of  the  orden,  though  tbe  long- 
est, will  not  be  found  troublesome. 

"  Tbe  application  of  theChsracteristic  has  been  facilitated  m  a  great  measure  by  wpamting 
the  absolute  characteristic  marts  (rom  the  conditioned  ones.  It  boromos  still  mora  easy 
and  expeditious,  by  tailing  particular  notice  of  some  characten,  which  might  be  termed 
ire  a  metallic  appearance;  n  high  degree  of  spociflcgninly,  particDlarlj 
I  appearance  be  net  metallic ;  and  a  high  degree  of  hardness.  The  observation  (rf 
these  oill  immediately  decide  whether  an  individual  con  belong  to  any  particular  class, 
order,  genus,  or  species.  It  is  undentood,  thst  if  it  be  not  thereby  excluded,  the  other 
chaneten  must  next  be  euimined,  till  either  an  excluding  one  be  found,  or  if  not,  the 
individual  may  be  con^dercd  as  belonging  to  that  cUiss,  order,  &c.,  with  which  It  has  been 
compared  and  Amnd  to  agree. 

"  An  indiridual,  which  has  been  carried  through  tbe  characters  of  the  classes,  orden, 
gotttra,  and  species,  and  whose  systematic  denomination  bus  thus  been  found,  is  said  In 
have  been  dtimninnl, 

"  In  lUuBtrntion  of  this,  let  us  take  the  following  example,  Ld  lie  fom  of  the  mineral 
ii'UiAiilo  iu  ■Jofi'nnnMif,  id  n  fiiHa£na(Kiii  o/n  tcalenc  t^^l-ndat  jymmiil,  d/iih  iiaieela/our- 
iUadif!franid,mJ  of  a  rtdaiiffiilarjBar-iitrii  priim;  lie  diavage  paralid  to  lie  Jrua  of  lm> 
rrdai^ularfoiir'iiledpriiniiijniiliagoiKtl  pmilim  lo  eati  other ; /bm  and  rlmvaga  Ihmfire 
tynmilid, or  tcfoi^m^ 'u lie fyramdal ijirfm.  Lit  liardmai U  =  6.&;  Specific OnH% •■  6.9, 

**  In  this  ca»,  both  hardness  and  specific  gravity  are  prominent  cliamcten,  and  exclude 
the  individual  at  once  from  the  flrst  and  third,  but  not  from  the  second  clou ;  with  the 
characten  of  this  doss,  its  other  properties  also  perfectly  agree.  Hence  the  individual 
belongs  to  the  second  class. 

"  Comparing  the  properties  of  tbe  individaal  with  tbe  characten  of  Ihoordon  in  the  second 
class ;  hardness  and  speciHc  grarily  will  be  found  too  great  fiir  the  order  Haloide ;  hardness 
too  great  for  the  orders  Barytc  and  Kcrate ;  both  of  them  loo  great  (or  the  order  Mala- 
eliite  and  Mica ;  and  spcciSe  graritj  too  great  for  the  order  Spar  and  Gem.  Bat  in  tho 
ehnnctcr  ot  the  order  Ore,  both  hardness  and  specific  gtaiily  fall  between  the  died  limits, 
and  cannot  oicludo  the  individual  from  this  order.  The  other  ports  ot  this  character  are 
now  to  be  taken  into  condderation.  It  the  appearance  of  the  individual  be  metallic,  its 
notoDrmnst  be  black,  otherwiw  itcwmot  belong  to  the  order  Ora.  But  lh»  apfiraraRn  ii 
not  iselaUk  ;  therefore  tho  colour  of  ttic  individual  is  quite  indiObrent ;  tlut  is,  this  condi- 
tional characteristic  mark  does  not  aflbct  the  individual,  and  consequently  cannot  declds. 
Since  the  appearance  is  not  metallic,  tbe  individual  must  exhibit  adamairiiiti!  or  imperfMt 
metallic  Imahe.  The  Hrst  will  he  found,  particnlariy  m  tho  ^ctorc.  Tbe  fullowing  cho- 
ncteristic  marks  refer  to  minersls  of  a  red,  yellow,  brown,  or  black  streak ;  ond  as  the 
inditldnal  gives  none  of  these,  iti  ttrrak  being  uncotouttd,  these  characteriatic  marks  do  not 
came  into  coDsiderallon.  The  neitmark  requires,  that  if  bardneas  bo  -  4.5  and  less,  the 
streak  thonld  be  yellow,  red,  or  block  ;  but  Aanfnm  is  =  S.G,  Iherefbre  the  colour  of  tho 
streak  Indifferent.  It  hardness  be  =  6.3  and  more,  and  streak  nncolonred  ;  then  speoiRc 
gravity  must  be  =  C.S  and  more.  Now  this  condition  takes  place;  haTtlum  it  =  C.S,  itreak 
H  nnvfauraf.  But  also  the  conditioned  character  takes  ploce,  rpteipe^roB^  litiag  ~  " 
which  is  greater  than  G.5. 

"  In  regard  to  the  individual,  which  is  lo  be  determined,  all  tbe  characteristic  marks  i 
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ilituting  the  Character  of  tlM  order  Ore,  nu;  be  di*id*d  inu  Iwo  porli. 
oonlaiiu  than  vhicb  retiir  to  the  indiridiul;  the  tecouil  tho«  which  do  noi 
danllj  entoet  be  deciiWe.     But  with  the  fint.  all  the  prnportiH  of  the  individiuil  o 
Then  propntic*  igree  coDwqiwnllj  with  the  whole  (^tarBMer  of  Ih         * 
appliahtc  to  (he  individiaJ,  »nd  detormine  it  to  bdong  tn  Uid  on 
temu,  to  bo  la  Oir. 

"  II  will  be  wiviaabia  to  bcginnen,  who  do  not  yet  pa— tw  ■  mlBdant  pMCttM  IS  t 
DH  of  the  Chancteriitic,  iJ»  to  compare  th«  chaTKClen  of  tha  renuuning  ordoi^  wU 
will  ennhle  them  to  find  out  any  error  thejr  minhl  have  coioiiulled  in  the  compaaaan 
indiTidiuJ  idlh  the  chvaplen  of  the  preceding  orders.     In  the  preuDt  ei 


the  order  co 

"  CDDddcruig  again  hardnen  and  fpeciSe  gniity  ai  promiocnt,  the  in^vidual  wOl 
immediately  eicluded  from  the  genera  titanium-ore,  Zinc^re,  and  Copper-ore,  hat  I 
from  the  gUDoa  TTw-orv.  The  form*  of  the  pyramidal  iTitom,  and  the  uncoicmred  atrei 
afaow  thai  it  belong!  to  tbb  gtnua.  II  wa  compare  the  individual  with  the  renuiini 
generic  cbnractcra,  ve  find  that  it  is  eicluded  from  the  genua  Sofaeeliam-oro  h;  it*  t 
great  hardness,  and  too  Uttte  ipeciSc  graiitjr;  from  the  genen  Tantalum-ore,  Uiwiim 
ore,  Cerium-ure,  Chrome-ore,  Iron-crr,  and  MangBnc«M]re,  by  hardnea  and  apecific  gi 
rity,  both  o(  them  being  too  great;  as  also  by  ita  uneoloured  •treat,  which  only  agn 
with  that  genus  ftmn  which  the  iDdiiidual  dift^n  moat  by  its  hardness  and  apedSc  gi 
vily.  From  all  Ibis  we  infer  that  the  indiridual  cannot  belong  to  any  other  than  to  f, 
fourth  genns,  and  that  tre  are  therefore  entitled  to  give  it  the  name  of  Toi-orr. 

"  This  (tenus  caalaiaa  bat  one  speeica.  Tha  conclusion  that  tho  indiiidual  most  beta 
to  this  speeiea.  might  neTertbelea  be  erroneous.  There  could  ciLiit  s  accond  ipecMa 
this  genus.    Henca  we  moat  aocnisteljr  ODnaidcr  the  dimcnaioDa  of  the  tonus.     If  tlu 

coincidii  tt'ith  Ihe  imglea  RJien  in  the  chuaclei',  Ibe  lilKbeit  dcgno  of  ccrttiDlj,  thit  t 

iadliidoal  belongs  to  or  'aiymmiUU  Tfc-orH,  will  bo  obtained," 

The  detenniaation  of  a  Mineral,  after  the  method  described  in  fl 
tion  IIL  Part  H.  of  this  work,  requires  the  following  particulars j—i 

1.  Crystallographic  Forma  of  the  combination,  described  in  symbt 

2.  Axes  of  the  combination. 

3.  Lustre  or  transparencv. 

4.  Hardness. 

5.  Streak. 

6.  Specific  graTity. 

7.  Cleavage.  \ 
These  particulars  are  given  by  Mona,  as  follows; — 

1.  CRTfiTALLOHRArnic  FoBMS:  a)  A  Scalene  eight^ided  pyranjl 
This  is  a  dioctahedron  of  the  pyramidal  system  =  p.m,t„  p,m,i 

b)  An  isosceles  four-sided  pyramid.    This  may  be  P.MT,  or  P.M,  P,' 

c)  A  rectangular  four-sided  prism  (meaning  a  square  prism).  Th 
may  be  either  M,  T,  or  MT,  Hence  tho  combination  is  ono  of  the  foi 
following: —  ._ 

M.T.P.MT.  p,m,t.,  p,m,t,.  M.T.P.M,  P.T.  p.m,t.,  p,ra.l3 

MT.P.M,  P.T,  p,n.,t„  p.m,t,-     MT.P.MT,  p.m,t.,  p.m.t,. 

A  sight  of  tho  crystal  would  enable  us  to  discard  two  of  these  syi 

bols,  which  we  cannot  do  from  Metis's  description  of  the  combinatio 

'lecausa  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  four-sided  pyramid  an 


four-sided  prism  belong  to  tlic  same  or  U)  different  jioues.  We  Iiave 
also  to  asEume,  since  lie  <1dd.«  not  condescond  upon  tlmt  point,  tiiat 
the  planes  P  do  not  form  part  of  tlie  rectangular  (inadratic)  prism. 

2.  Axes  =  p;m't'. 

3.  Lnstre  :=  non-melallic  ;  adamantine. 

4.  IlardnoM  =  6.5.  i 

5.  Streak  =:  miTOlonred. 

6.  Specific  gravity  =  6.9. 

7.  Cleavage  =  m,  t,  mt. 

This  combination  is  immediately  referred  to  Class  4,  page  110,  be- 
rausetlie  forma  M.'T,  or  MT,  without  P,  constitute  an  Jneompiete  Prism, 
and  because  the  forms  P.MT  or  P.M.  P.T,  eitlier  witli  or  without 
p.m,tt  p.mft,,  constitute  a  Complete  Prframid, 

The  combination  is  referred  to  Order  1,  because  the  equator  of  M,  T, 
«  MT,  is  square. 

It  is  referred  to  Genus  2,  because  the  axes  are  p^'t*. 

It  is  referred  to  Group  a.  becanso  the  prism  M,  T,  or  MT,  bas  four 
vertical  planes.     See  Part  II.  page  111. 

The  group  tlius  referred  to,  contains  fifteen  Minerals,  among  which 
the  twelfth  in  order  agrees  in  hardness  with  our  specimen.  It  also 
agrees  in  ttalre,  as  tl  signifies  non  metallic  and  translucent.  It  dis- 
ipwt  in  itrrak,  aa  br  signifiea  brotfin,  and  not  mcolouredi  but  in  point  of 
bet,  MoHB,  in  another  place,  states  the  streak  of  the  given  Mineral 
to  be  wneoloured  to  pale  brown.  Finally,  it  agrees  in  specific  gravity, 
as  7  ia  very  close  to  0.9;  and  there  is  no  other  Mineral  in  the  same 
group  which  has  any  tiling  near  the  same  hardness,  without  differing 
very  greatly  in  tlie  specific  gravity. 

The  Mineral  which  thns  agrees  in  its  characters  with  the  given  apeci- 
men  is  Oxide  of  Tin.  By  means  of  the  Index,  we  find  the  pUce  of 
Oxide  of  Tin  in  the  second  section,  page  34,  and  examine  its  cleavage, 
which  is  m,t,mt.  I^M,I^T,  which  partly  agrees  with  Mous'b  stato- 
mcnt,  although  it  contains  something  more.  Wo  tlien  look  down  the 
list  of  the  natural  crystals  of  Oxide  of  Tin,  to  find  if  any  of  them  agree 
witli  the  given  combination,  and  among  the  varieties  marked  4,  I, 
which  mean  Class  4,  Order  1,  from  which  Order  we  have  just  been  re- 
ferred, wo  find  two  crystals  which  agree  very  nearly  with  the  given 
characters.     Those  are 

MT.  F^MT,  p,m,t.  p.mt,. 
MT.  PiM.  P!T,  p,m,t,  pjmt. 

In  the  first  of  these  combinations,  the  prism  and  quadratic  pyramid 
belong  to  the  same  zone  ;  in  the  second,  they  belong  to  different  zones. 
Our  determination  of  the  specimen  can  go  no  farther,  because  Mons 
has  neglect«d  to  declare  in  his  data,  which  of  these  two  varieties 
meant  to  refer  to. 

This  single  investigation  shows  that  the  method  of  analysis  wtvicVv 
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here  proposed,  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mohb'u,  not  Oiilj  on  the  avorc  of 
Himplicity  and  facility,  but  olao  in  point  of  precision. 

The  fotirtb  and  last  eection  of  the  work  containa  a  description  of  the 
Models  of  Crystals  employed  to  illustrate,  not  merely  the  general  prin- 
cipleB  of  this  ecienco,  but  its  practical,  mathematical,  and  minerologkal 
details.  To  the  descriptions  given  in  this  section,  I  need  only  add.  that 
the  posseBsion  of  models  of  this  kind  is  indisponsablo  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  science,  by  every  one  vho  does  not  study  it  acc<v4- 
ing  to  the  strict  rules  of  matliematics.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  ah 
accomplislied  geometer  to  loam  the  principles  of  Crystallography  iritb- 
out  seeing  either  crystals  or  models;  but  the  popular  student  need  neb 
attempt  to  learn  this  science  without  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  modela 
of  crystals,  which  afford  that  constant  tangible  correction  of  his  errone- 
ous ideas,  which  is  indispensable  to  his  progress  and  success. 

I  have  purposely  avoided,  in  this  work,  tlie  discussion  of  two  su^eeta ' 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  crystallograplier.  One  of  these  is  Isomor- 
pUism ;  the  other  is  the  Optical  Properties  of  Minerals. 

In  Rose's  catalogue  of  Minerals,  the  species  are  arranged  in  IsamVi 
phous  groups,  and  as  I  have  followed  this  arrangement,  the  reader  luw 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  with  one  another,  many  groups  of  natural 
crystals  of  the  Bo-caJle<IIsomorphous  minerals.  The  section  abo  inwiiu^ 
1  liave  brought  together  the  different  minerals  which  crystallise  in  tbs 
same  form,  presents  other  Isomorphous  groups  which  are  deserving  of 
notice,  while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  groups  of  dimorphous,  isodimor- 
phous,  and  plesiomorpbous  crystals,  which  illustrate  other  relations  of  Uw 
forms  of  minerals  in  an  interesting  and  striking  manner.  Unfortunately, , 
these  catalogues  are  neither  sufficiently  correct  nor  sufficiently  exteu- 
sive,  to  warrant  tJie  drawing  of  conclusions  exact  enough  either  to  con- 
I  firm  or  overturn  the  Law  of  Isomorphism,  sucli  as  it  was  announced  bj-' 

Mitscherlii'h : — "The  same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  sam«' 
way,  produces  the  same  crystalline  form,  and  the  same  crystalline  fons' 
is  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  is  determined 
only  by  their  number  and  relative  position,"  If  a  hundred  examples- 
can  be  drawn  from  the  following  tables  to  confirm  this  law,  wo  can  also 
point  out  a  hundred  other  examples  that  are  repugnant  to  it  It  would 
be  unwise  to  reject  or  neglect  a  principle  which  is  so  important  as  Iso- 
morphism, if  it  prove  to  bo  true,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  adopt  as  a  law  of 
nature,  a  rule  which  seems  Lable  to  so  many  exceptions.  I  am  aware 
I  that  Isomorphism  is  considered,  by  a  large  body  of  philosophers,  to  be 

^L  firmly  established,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  have  allowed  due  weight 

^^^^  to  the  evidence  which  is  arrayed  against  it,  Tlio  hope  that  it  might 
^■3^  be  true,  has  probably  induced  many  to  exercise  a  biased  judgment  on  its  ' 
B  merits.    It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  salts  and  minerals,  commonly  I 

I  Mssiimed  to  be  isomorphous,  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the] 

L. .  d 


acknowledgment  of  their  absolute  isomorphism  be  conceded  ouly  iipuii 
satisfactory  crystallographic  evidence. 

The  optical  characters  of  crystals  are  passed  over  witli  a  rerjr  alight 
notice,  in  consequence  of  my  inability  to  afford  the  time  that  would  bo 
rtmuired  to  investigate  the  subject  so  carefully  as  to  be  enaljled  to  write  a 
popular 'account  of  it  Not  that  the  mere  description  of  the  principal  facts 
known  respecting  double  refraction  and  the  polarization  of  light  would 
be  attended  with  mach  difficulty ;  for  in  fact,  the  Notation  and  Crystal- 
lographic machinery  employed  in  this  work  are  adapted  for  readily  u<»i- 
veying  information  on  such  points  as  those.  But  the  consideraUon  of 
the  optical  properties  of  minerals,  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  crystalli- 
sation, which  I  have  partially  developed  in  tlio  eleventh  section  of  this 
work,  would  leail  to  a  field  of  speculation  so  wide,  that  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent venture  to  cater  upon  it.  I  therefore  leave  this  iutarostiag  subject 
for  future  investigation. 

I  once  intended  to  add  to  this  Treatise  a  third  part,  on  tlio  applica- 
tion of  CrystoUograpby  to  Chemistry.  But  when  I  came  to  examine 
the  descriptions  which  chemical  writers  give  of  the  forms  of  the  crys- 
tallised products  of  the  laboriRory.  I  found  them  to  be  universally  so 

-  vague,  that  I  could  not  attempt  to  translate  thorn  into  symbols.  The 
crystallographer  who  would  write  a  catalogue  of  crystallised  chemical 
products,  has  a  long  task  bofore  him,  fur  lio  must  moAe  as  well  oa  mea- 
sure the  substances  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe.  And  not 
only  must  he  make  the  eryttalt,  but  he  must  do  so  with  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  tlie  crystallisation  of  each  of  them.  He 
must  accurately  determine  their  chemical  composition,  and  that  also 
of  the  motlier  liquor  from  which  they  are  taken,  lie  should  notice  the 
efiects  produced  by  chongea  of  temperature,  by  light,  air,  and  mechani- 
cal obstructions ;  by  chemical,  electrical,  and  maguetical  action,  and  so 
on.     This  is  a  task  not  likely  to  be  soon  undertaken;  for  altliough  ttie 

.  result  would  be  highly  useful  to  science,  the  labour  would  be  miserably 
unprofitable  to  the  philosopher.  The  task,  however,  must  be  done, 
and  well  done,  l)eforo  wo  can  derive  substantial  advantages  from  the 
doctrine  of  Isomorphism. 


PART  I. 


.PRINCIPLES  OF  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 


SscTioa  I.— OF  THE  AXES  OF  CRYSTALS. 

I.  CnTSTALLOCBApar  is  ttie  art  of  describing  crystals. 

5.  A  crystiil  is  a  hoiuof^encouB  inorganic  saliil  body,  which  possesses 
length,  breadlli,  and  thickness,  and  is  bounded  by  plane  Taces. 

3.  The  measures  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  lliickness  of  a  crystal 
are  three  imaginary  lines  wbich  pass  through  its  centre,  cross  one  another 
there  at  right  angles,  and  terminate  at  its  surface. 

A.  These  imaginary  lines  are  called  Axft. 

6.  The  longest  axis  is  the  principal  or  perpendicular  axis.  Its  sym- 
bol is  p*.     Its  position  is  vertical. 

G.  The  next  longest  axis  is  the  transverse  axis.  Its  symbol  is  t*. 
Its  position  is  horizontal,  and  it  passes  from  left  to  right. 

7.  The  shortest  axis  is  the  minor  axis.  Its  symbol  is  ni*.  Its  position 
is  horizontid,  and  it  passes  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  crystal. 

8.  The  point  of  view  of  a  crystal  is  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axes  m*. 
Hence  the  observer  of  a  crystal  has  to  hold  it  before  him  with  the 
longest  axis  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  broadest  surface  exposed 
to  his  eye.     Variations  from  this  rule  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

9.  The  crystal  I  ographer  is  farther  assumed  to  be  always  looking 
towards  the  Soptb  when  examining  a  crystal.  The  front  of  ihe  crystal, 
or  the  face  that  is  turned  towards  him,  is  then  exposed  to  the  north; 
the  parallel  face,  or  that  which  is  farthest  from  him,  is  exposed  to  the 
south  I  the  face  opposite  to  his  left  hand,  to  the  east,  and  the  parallel  face, 
opposite  to  his  right  hand,  to  the  west.  The  upper  portion  of  the  crystal 
is  the  Zenith  portion,  and  the  lower  portion  is  the  Nadir  portion.  The 
horizontal  plane  which  separates  these  two  portions,  is  the  Equator.  The 
symbols  for  these  lermi  of  position  are  as  follow: 

North,  n.  I  East,  e.  1  Zenith,  Z. 

South,  s.  I  West,  w.  I  Nadir,  N. 

Z  (for  Zenith)  and  N  (for  Niidir),  but  none  of  the  other  four  1i 
written  in  capitals,  in  order  that  N  =  Nadir  may  never  ' 


n  —  north.     Tli«  temiinal  points  of  tlie  axis  p*  are  in  Z  and  N.     Tfao 
of  the  axiB  m'  are  in  a  and  •.     Those  of  the  axis  t'  are  in  e  and  i 

pi  U  the  zenith  pole  of  the  ax'u  p*.  |  m*  i«  the  south  po]e  of  the  «xi«  n^i 
pi  It  the  nadir  pole  of  the  axis  p*.      i;  is   the  east  pole  of  the  axis  t' 
la;  ii  tlie  north  pole  of  the  axi»  m*.  I  tVis  the  west  pole  of  tlie  axis  t* 

10.  Any  point  on  the  curface  of  a  crystal  may  be  &po/e,  and  ia  tmx 
in  reference  to  its  proximity  to  any  two  or  three  of  the  atwve  six  cardioat 
polntH;  ni  nw  =  north  west,  Ze  ='  Zenith  east  (midway  between  tbeaa 
two  pole*),  &c.  A.  direct  line  between  a  pole  and  the  centre  of  1' 
crystal  ii  a  Normal,  every  variety  of  which  is  named  after  thepolt 
which  it  la  perpendicular.  Thua  a  line  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  ta 
the  pole  Zow  ia  the  Znw  normal. 

This  arbitrary  attribution  of  polaritt/  to  the  axis  of  crystals  i> 
tended  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  different  faces,  edges,  and  angles  oC 

11.  The  axes  of  crystals  vary  in  length,  as  the  cryElals  that  they  beloi^ 
to  vary  in  length,  in  breadth,  or  in  thickness.  The  symbols  p*  m 
employed  without  addition,  denote  the  axes  to  which  they  relate  to 
of  equal  length.  Crystals  whose  axes  are  all  equal,  are  called  equiaxei 
crystals.  When  lon^  axes  are  to  be  denoted,  the  symbols  are  written 
P4-  ^'X  '4-<  ""'^  when^Aorf  axes  are  to  be  denoted,  the  symbols  are  written 
pi  m;  11.  The  sign-p/uj  (+)  employed  in  this  manner,  si^lfiea  mot 
than  vnity:  the  sign  minut  (-)  signifies  Um  than  vnity. 

12.  When  an  exact  value  is  to  be  given  to  the  symbols,  the  signs 
and  -  are  replaced  by  figures  that  indicate  the  precise  lengths  of  tl 
nispective  axes.  Thus,  when  the  principal,  minor,  and  transverse  aX4 
have  the  relation  of  3,  I,  and  2,  the  syrabot  is  written  pj  ta\  t^. 

13.  When  the  length  of  an  axis  is  unknown,  or  when  it  is  miriable,  th 
is  to  any,  liable  to  be  more  or  less  than  unity,  its  symbol  is  subscribed 
When  the  three  axes,  p',  m',  f,  are  all  of  different,  but  of  unknoii 
lengths,  they  are  written  p;  mj  ^. 

U. 
[TlM  tMder  will 

P,  H.  T.  and  it  ii  proper  in  tbii  place,  once  {or  all,  to  inform  him,  tlut  Itieu  letters  Iw 
Uia  bllDWliig  dgnUloationi: 

P  lignlflfS  Ibo  lomlh  pole  o!  the  mi*  p>. 

M  tignitlei  the  north  pole  of  llio  \\is  n,'. 

T  aigniBe*  Uio  weil  pole  of  the  uii  1*. 
In  Dxanilning  t,  model,  it  nuf  be  lield  in  the  left  hand,  or  plaoed  upon  a  enppoK,  vith  II 
faiw  M  on  a  level  with,  and  eudljr  oppoiitc  to,  the  obterrer'i  eye,  %  G.    Tlie  teienl  pel 
tloni  of  top  and  bottom,  trviA  and  back,  left  and  right,  are  then  eoaily  diacziminated. 

On  a  fow  of  thx  modela  that  exempli^  complicsled  forma,  the  Nadir,  soDth,  tnA  tm 
pohiaramarked,  at  well  as  the  Zenith,  north  and  wcit.  See  Model*  95,09, 117.  TUs; 
donn  to  prtvnnt  aof  misconcvption  that  might  lolie  place  respecting  the  direotian  of  ■ 
of  tlia  aiaa  of  auch  tomii.  The  Zenith  pole  of  anj  model  ia  readilj  found  b;  holding  l| 
•olid  in  auch  a  manner  llul  Iho  Irtlen  H  and  T  itand  the  liglil  K-sy  □ppermoM;  pj  wl 
llurn  b*  at  Iho  li^  of  the  model.] 
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rSIBCIPLES  OF 

Model    i.Theculie.    The  axes  Eire  p' m' t*. 

Model    2.  The  short  quadratic  prism.     The  axes  are  pi  ra'  t'. 

Model    3.  TAe  long  r/uadratic  prism.     The  axes  are  p^.  m'  f. 

Model    6.  The  rhomhic  prism.     The  axes  are  pi  m'  t+. 

Model  12.  The  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron.     The  axea  are  pA  m*  t'. 

Model  13-  2fte  acute  quadratic  octahedron.     The  axes  are  p^.  m'  t". 

Model  15-  The  rcffutar  octaltedron.     The  axes  are  p'  ni'  t'. 

Model  21.  The  rhombic  octahedron.     The  axes  are  p4-  ml  t*. 
The  absence  of  any  sign  uader  the  letter  '  signifies  that  the  axis  to  which 
tlie  letter  '  belongs  is  to  be  considered  as  unity  ^  1. 


Sbctios  II.— of  the  PLANES  OF  CRYSTALS, 

15.  Crystals  are  bounded  by  planes.  Where  two  planes  meet  they 
form  an  «%«.  Where  more  than  two  planes  meet,  they  form  a  solid 
anffle. 

16.  The  Flakes  of  crystals  are  flat  faces  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
Aa  respeots  their  form,  they  are  of  three  kinds, — trilateral,  quadrilateral, 
and  multilateral. 

TaiUTERiL  PioDKEs,  Or  Triuiglcs,  are  bounded  h;  three  eInuBbt  line^  utd  han 
three  ingle*.    Conddered  in  reference  to  their  niJei,  the;  are  of  three  biDda;  a,  Eiaitaltnd, 

or  equal-nded,  when  the  Bgure  hu  tbrra  cquRj  eiia,    S«e  the  planen  of  Modcli  \5  and 

117. — \  ItoKxlei,  or  eqnnl-leggcd.  whin  Ihp  figure  hu  two  ^des  equal.  See  the  [iIbdcb  of 
Modeli  13  aod  13.i;,  ScaliKe,  or  unequtJ -legged,  when  thv  Hgnre  hai  three  aneqiul  aide*. 
Sea  the  planes  of  Modolt  116  and  21. — Triangles  are  also  of  three  kindi,  Hboa  deKrlbed 
■ccordiug  to  the  nature  of  their  w^a:  d,  R^-atglrJ,  when  the  triangle  has  one  right 
angle.  A  sqnare  dinded  into  two  bslvea  by  a  diagonol  line,  prodaces  [no  rigbt-angled 
triangles. — f,  OUutt-an^td,  vhen  the  triangle  has  ono  obluse  uigte.  See  the  small  ' 
diangolar  planes  DD  Hodol  tO.  These  are  obtuie  busceles  triangles,  as  are  also  the  plane* 
ot  Model  lis.— :/^  jimfr-cii^r'x',  vhenthe  triangle  bssthreesculeangtes.  See  the  triangular 
planes  on  Model  73. 

P.  The  three  inleriar  anglei  ot  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. — k.,  If  two 
angles  of  a  triangle  be  given,  Itie  third  is  equal  to  the  diflbrenoe  between  thur  turn  and 
l*fD  right  angles,  or  180°.— i,  Eaoh  of  the  angles  in  an  equilateral  triangle  is  ^  of  two  right 
angles,  or  |  of  one  right  angle,  and  therefore  contains  60°.—^,  In  over;  right-angled 
triangle,  the  snm  of  the  two  acute  angles  is  eiiual  to  one  right  angle,  and  therefore  eon- 
tains  90°.— it.  In  cvcrj  ilocelcs  right-angled  triangle,  each  of  (be  acute  angtea  is  equal  to 
half  a  right  angle,  and  tbcrefDre  contains  45°. 

/,  Qdidbiuteiul  FiGUKES  are  those  eontiiined  bj  fonr  straight  linea — tpiaJraxgItt  or 
fonr-angled  figures.  All  their  angles  together  ore  equal  to  four  right  angles,  or  360°. 
Quadrilateral  figures  are  of  tii  kinds,  aceording  to  the  nature  of  their  udes:  m,  a  $qiiari, 
haa  all  its  sidei  eqnal,  and  all  its  anglee  right  angles.  See  the  planefi  of  Model  I. — n,  a 
miaiigle  or  oblong,  has  all  iu  angles  right  angles,  and  its  opposite  !ide^  bat  not  all  its 
■ides,  eqnal.  See  the  planes  M  and  T  of  Model  2.  and  the  six  vertical  pianos  ot  Model  7. 
— a,antont£u  or  lozenge,  has  all  its  sides  equal,  but  its  angles  are  not  right  anglea.  See  the 
planes  P  of  tlodcls  ti,  81,  BT.  But  the  four  angles  of  a  rhombun  arc  together  eqnal  to  four 
right  angles,  or  31)0°-,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  ill  acnto  and  one  of  its  obtuse  angles  are 
It^ther  eqnal  to  180°,  the  acute  angle  twiug  exactly  as  much  leas  than  SO",  as  the 
cbtDSe  angle  is  greater.— jd,  a  rkotiAijid,  bu  its  apposite  sides  equal  to  one  another,  but  all 
iU  udes  are  not  equal,  and  its  angles  are  not  right  angles.  See  the  planes  V  of  Model  11. 
— f,  a  trapaiifin.  is  a  four-dded  Ggnre.  whose  opposite  Kdes  are  not  parallel.  See  Iha 
planes  ot  Model  S3.— r,  a  tnquBjid,  bas  two  (idea  parallel  to  each  other,  and  two  not  ao- 
Sea  the  (ri^t  smilar  planes  on  Models  70  and  115. 


4  PttlKCirLES  OF  CETBTALLUGHAPHC. 

I.  Hci-TiLiTBX^i.  Fietmss  are  tbnw  conUined  bj  mon  iliiu  tuur  ttnight  Uiwi  ttm' 
called  Polggoia,  or  niui;-«Dgled  flgnrvi.  A  poljgan  is  regular  wbcn  nil  iti  lidaa  wv  e<)Dal, 
uid  imgalar  when  ill  aide*  are  mwqnal.  A  6-iided  fl^re  la  a  pentagoii,  a  6-dd*d,  •- 
heugOD,  a  7-itided,a  heptiigDo,  an  8-iuded,  an  octagen,  a  tO-«ded.  a  decagon.  Hie  arjt- 
tallognpliic  polyguiu  bare  not  the  eaioe  regularity  ai  the  geometrical  poljgDD4.  Tbna  tlw 
pentagDDsl  dodecabodron,  Model  91,  and  the  uoahednm.  Model  92.  bolb  dilbr  in  llw 
turtn  ef  tbeir  bfee  from  tbc  ffeomeCrical  eolidi  whicb  bare  tbe  lame  namea. 

f,  All  the  angles  of  a  mnltllateniJ  flgurc  are  togelber  equal  lo  twice  aa  man^r  right  anglM 
aa  it  bu  adet,  minus  tour  right  an^^  or  SBfl'.  That  io  to  *a;,  it  jou  count  (he  mAm  ai  a 
polygon,  multiply  tbe  number  by  18(1,  and  deduct  360  rrom  the  product,  llic  rendt  la  v^ 
to  that  obtained  bj  adding  together  all  the  aoglea  of  tbo  poljgon.    See  g  79. 

u,  Wbcrexer  two  of  Ihu  lines  which  bound  a  plane  meet,  tbe;  brm  a  fliHK  a^.  Of  aoj 
two  each  angles,  that  one  is  the  greater  whieh  has  Che  greater  opening  or  dive^coeo. 
whateTcr  may  be  tb»  compBratire  lengths  of  tbe  lines  by  which  the  angles  an  (bnned.  If  ft 
circle  be  described  from  Iho  verlci  of  any  angle,  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  lap  of 
the  angle  is  called  the  mtatart  of  the  angle,  and  the  number  of  degrees  whioh  tha  ara 
contains,  is  said  to  be  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle.  A  circle  is  conunonly  diridad 
iDto  360  degrees,  marked  360°.  A  right  angle  contains  9U%  for  3  straight  line*  diiidiag  ■ 
drcle  into  four  parts,  produce  at  the  centre  4  right  nnglea,  and '5"  =  W.  Each  degrga 
of  the  circle  Is  aubdirided  into  60  minutea,  marked  W,  and  eacfa  nunute  into  60  Mooad^ 
nuiked  60".  An  angle  of  43  dogreea,  15  minutoa,  and  So  aeconda,  is  therefore  maifcei 
4S°  ly  25".  An  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle  b  called  an  nfihue  an^le.  See  the  plan* 
anglea  of  tbo  plane  P  of  Model  7.  An  angle  leas  than  a  right  angle  ia  called  an  acute  ao^a. 
See  the  pbine  angles  of  Model  117. 

17.  The  Edges  of  different  crystals  have  different  degrees  of  sharpness, 
wbicb  differences  are  estimated  by  measurement  with  the  goniometer,  and 
are  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  An  edge  which  ia 
formed  by  two  planes  that  meet  at  a  right  angle,  is  denoted  by  "W. 
A  sharper  edge  is  denoted  by  any  degree  from  89"  59 '  to  0".  A  blunter 
edge  by  any  degree  from  90°  1 '  to  180°. 

I  do  not  describe  the  goniometer,  because  it  is  figureil  and  described 
in  almost  every  elementary  work  on  Mineralogy.  (See  Paiujps'a  Intro- 
duclton,  page  xxjti.)  It  consists  of  a  jointed  pair  of  straiglit  edges  which 
can  be  applied  to  a  crystal  where  two  planes  meet  to  form  an  edge, 
and  afterwards  to  a  semicircular  scale,  whereby  the  divergence  of  the 
planes  is  measured,  and  the  value  of  the  angle  determined.  Those  who 
do  not  possess  a  goniometer,  may  measure  the  angles  of  the  Models  oS' 
crystals  by  means  of  a  flat  rule  and  a  semicircular  brass  sector,  such  M 
commonly  form  part  of  a  case  of  drawing  instruments  ;  but  small  natural 
crystals  cannot  be  measured  in  that  way,  nor  is  it  indeed  either  a  con- 
venient or  accurate  mode  of  measuring. 

1 8.  Tlie  Solid  Angles  of  crystals  are  named  according  to  the  number 
of  planes  which  meet  together  to  produce  them, — as,  three-faced  angles 
six-faced  angles,  eight'faced  angles,  and  so  forth.  They  constitute  tbe 
points  or  comers  of  crystals. 

Discrimination  of  different  kinds  of  Planes. 

1 9.  All  the  planes  that  bockd  a  CBrsxAi,  cut  one,  two,  or 

TBKEE  OF  ITS  AXES. 

The  Denominations  of  the  Planes  ore  the  initial  letters  of  the  names 
ef  the  Axes  which  they  cut.     Thus — 
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P  la  the  detiDtiuDation  of  the  planes  that  cut  tbe  axis  p*. 
M  is  the  denomination  of  the  planes  that  cut  the  axis  m*. 
T  is  the  denomination  of  the  planes  that  cut  the  asis  t'. 
MT  ia  the  denomination  of  the  planes  that  cut  both  m'  and  t*. 
PM  la  the  denomination  of  the  planes  that  cut  both  p*  and  m*. 
PT  ia  the  denomination  of  the  planes  that  cut  both  p'  and  f. 
PMT  is  the  denomination  of  the  planes  that  cut  p'  m*  and  t". 
These  planes  occmr  in  sets,  which  differ  in  their  number  aa  follows: 
Of  P,  M,  T,  there  are  2  to  each  set. 

Of  MT,  PM,  PT,  there  are  4  to  each  set. 
or  PMT,  there  are  8  to  the  set. 

Sometimes  the  planea  occur  in  portions  of  sets,  and  such  a  portion  is 
generally  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  a  complete  set.  All  the  varieties  are 
subject  to  occur  in  half  sets,  but  only  the  set  PMT  is  commonly  liable 
to  be  quartered.  Tbe  symbol  which  denotes  a  half  set,  is  the  vulgar 
fraction  J,  and  a  quarter  set,  the  vulgar  fraction  \,  prefixed  to  the  sym- 
bol or  denomination  which  denotes  the  whole  set  of  planea — as,  J  PM, 
i  PMT,  Sec.  The  dividing  power  of  tie  fraction  extends  only  over  the 
symbol  which  stands  betwixt  itself  and  the  next  following  comma,  unless 
several  aymbols  which  are  all  to  be  divided  by  the  same  fraction,  are 
placed  within  parentheses,  as  \  (PM,  PMT),  iu  which  case  the  fraction 
divides  the  whole  of  the  enclosed  symbols- 

20.  The  following  diagram  is  intended  to  show  the  relative  positions 
of  these  sets  of  planes  in  reference  to  the  system  of  tlu'ee  axea.  The 
principal  axis  is  denoted  therein  by  p°,  the  transverse  axis  by  1*,  and  the 
minor  aus  by  m*.  The  crystallographer  is  assumed  to  be  in  front  of  the 
diagram,  and  hia  eye  to  be  situated  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  m", 
The  classification  of  planes  into  vertical,  horizontal,  and  inclined,  which 
follows  hereafter,  is  made  in  reference  to  this  assumption. 

There  are  several  terms  used  in  relation  to  Crystallographio  Sections, 
which  may  be  conveniently  explained  here. 

A  Crystallographio  Section  ia  the  outline  of  a  plane  produced  by  the 
imaginary  cutting  of  a  crystal  through  the  centre  into  two  e<]ual  and 
similar  halves.  Such  sections  can  be  made  iu  a  multiplicity  of  directions, 
but  there  are  only  five  which  are  of  practical  importance  in  the  present 
system  of  cryatallography.  Of  these  five  sections,  one  ia  horizontal  and 
four  are  vertical,  as  follow : 

The  Equator,  or  horizontal  section,  which  divides  the  zenith  from 
the  nadir  portion  of  the  crystal,  see  §  9,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  by  the 
lines  6  12  9  3.     It  biaecta  the  poles  m^  m,"  t;  t;. 

The  North  Meridian,  or  first  vertical  aectioD,  is  shown  by  the  lines 
M  M,  M,  M,.     It  bisects  the  poles  pi  pt  m^  m;. 

The  East  Meridian,  or  second  vertical  section,  is  shown  by  the  lines 
T  T,  T,  T,.     It  bisects  the  jioles  p',  pj  i;  t;. 

The  Nort/i-east  Meridian,  or  third  vertical  section,  is  shown  by  the 
lines  16  5  8  9  10.  It  bisects  the  polea  p*,  p^,,  and  cuU  tbe  equator  at  the 
ne  (north-east)  and  sw  (south-west). 
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The  North-west  Meridiajh  or  fourth  venic«l  secttOD,  is  sho« 
the  lines  2  3  4  7  12  1 1.     It  bisects  the  poles  p'.  p^  and  cuU  the 
at  ttie  iiw  and  se. 

The  positions  of  these  sections  are  fixed  and  invnriabi?,  and  h« 
dependence  upon  the  form,  or  the  number  of  planes,  belonging  tl 
single  crystal. 
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21.  The  application  of  the  termi  of  position,  quoted  in  §  9,  wll 
easily  understood  in  reference  to  the  planes,  edges,  and  angles  of 
imaginary  crj-stal  which  is  represented  in  the  above  dii^am. 
point  c  being  t!ie  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  the  plane  6  12  9  3  being 
equator,  all  the  lines  that  proceed  from  point  c,  or  from  any  other  pai 
the  equator,  vprnardg,  must  strike  planes,  edges,  or  angles  that  are  c 
tuned  in  the  zenith  portion  of  the  crystal ; — all  the  lines  that  proe 
from  the  same  points  dotavueaTds,  must  strike  planes,  edges,  and  anj 
that  belong  tu  the  nadir  portion; — and  all  the  Lines  that  proceed  fro 
horizontally,  affect  neither  zenith  nor  nadir,  but  are  directed  towards 
.north,  east,  south,  or  west  poles,  or  to  some  situation  between  those  i 
iinal  points.  Consequently,  the  line  e  pS  points  to  the  Zenith,  c  pj 
he  Nadir,  c  m;  to  the  north,  c  m;  to  the  south,  c  t;  to  the  east,  c  t^ 
iip  »Mt.     And  any  line  pointing  from  c  diagonally  as  respects  the  a. 


miiat  point  to  Zn,  Ze,  Zs  Zw,  or  to  Nd.  Ne,  Ns,  Nw,  or  to  some  inter- 
mediate situation,  aa  Znw  or  Nse. 

In  esaminidg  these  relations,  tie  reader  is  requested  to  recollect  the 
explanation  of  the  polaric  positions  given  in  §  9. 

Fired  Positions  shown  in  the  Diagram. 
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Illubtbations. — A.  Place  Model  1,  the  cube,  Id  a  position  for  ez- 
antination,  and  observe  the  situationB  of  its  planes,  edges,  and  solid 
angle.:  (§14),— 

The  uppermost  plane  is  Z,  the  lowermost,  N. 

The  iront  plane  is  n,  the  back,  s. 

The  plane  opposite  to  your  lefl  hand  is  e. 

That  opposite  to  your  right  luind  is  v.'. 

The  two  front  vertical  edges  are  ne  and  nw. 

The  two  back  vertical  edges  are  se  and  sw. 

The  front  upper  edge  is  Zn,  the  lower,  Nn. 

The  back  up|>er  edge  is  Zs,  the  lower,  Ns. 

The  upper  side  edges  are  Ze  and  Zw. 

The  lower  side  edges  are  Ne  and  Nw. 

The  two  upper  front  solid  angles  arc  Znw  and  Zne. 

The  two  upper  back  solid  angles  are  Zsw  and  Zse. 

The  two  lower  front  solid  angles  are  Nnw  and  Nne. 

The  two  lower  back  solid  angles  are  Nsw  and  Nse. 
B.  Place  Model  63  in  position  before  you.     What  is  to  be  noticed  re- 
specting this  form,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  is,  that  its  12  planes  h> 
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exactly  the  same  polaric  poeitiona  as  the  12  edges  of  the  cube,  Model  I ; 
that  6  of  its  Bolid  angles,  being  those  that  are  foirmed  by  the  meeting  of 
four  pistes  in  each,  hare  the  positions  of  the  6  faces  of  the  cube  ;  and 
that  8  of  its  solid  angles,  being  those  that  are  fonued  by  the  meeting  of 
three  planes  in  each,  have  the  positions  of  the  6  solid  angles  of  the  cube. 

C-  PLice  Model  15  in  position.  Observe  that  its  8  planes  have  the 
polario  positions  of  the  8  solid  angles  of  Model  I,  and  of  the  8  three- 
faced  angles  of  Model  63 ;  that  its  6  solid  angles  have  the  positions  of 
the  6  planes  of  Model  1,  and  of  the  6  four-faced  angles  of  Model  63; 
and  that  its  12  edges  have  the  positions  of  the  12  edges  of  Model  1,  and 
of  the  12  planes  of  Model  f33.     Model  15  is  called  the  octahedron. 

D.  Model  32.  The  G  octangular  planes  of  this  model  have  the  polario 
situations  of  the  6  square  planes  of  Model  1.  The  12  rectangular  planes 
have  the  positions  of  the  12  rhombic  planes  of  Model  63.  The  8  hex- 
angular  planes  have  the  positions  of  tin-  8  triangular  planes  of  Model  15. 

£.  Model  .33-  The  planes  of  this  model  ore  the  same  in  number  and 
in  pokric  position,  as  those  of  Model  32,  but  they  differ  in  their  relative 
sixes,  and,  as  a.  consequence,  in  their  forms. 

F.  Model  34.  The  planes  of  this  form  are  also  the  same  in  number 
and  polaric  position  as  those  of  Model  32,  but  they  differ  in  relative  m 
and  in  form  from  the  planes  of  both  the  preceding  Models. 

G.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  each  of  the  three 
Models  32,  33,  and  34  contains  all  the  planes  of  the  three  Models  1,  63, 
and  IS  ;  but  that  they  all  differ  among  themselves  is  the  relative  size*  of 
the  planes ;  so  that  in 

Model  32,  the  cuiie  predominates,  and  tlie  dodecaliedron  and  < 
bedron  are  subordinate: 

In  Model  33,  the  oclahedron  predominates,  and  the  cube  and  the' 
dodecahedron  are  subordinate : 

In  Model  34,  the  dodecahedron  predominates,  and  the  cube  and  the 
octahedron  are  subordinate. 

H.  But  although  the  planes  peculiar  to  the  three  simple  crystals  alter 
their  size  and  shape  when  tliey  fono  part  of  the  three  complex  crystalSi 
th^  never  change  tlteir  polaric  positions.  The  augles  across  their  edges 
are,  therefore,  always  the  some.  Any  one  plane  of  the  cube  inclines  u 
any  other  plane  of  tiiat  form,  at  an  angle  of  90°.  Any  one  plane  of  the  I 
rhombic  dodecahedron  makes  upon  any  other  plane  an  angle 
Any  one  plane  of  the  regular  octahedron  makes  upon  any  other  plane  | 
an  angle  of  109°  28'.  It  matters  not  whether  you  measure  these  anglei 
by  applying  the  goniometer  to  Models  1,  G3,  or  15,  or  to  Models  32,  33, 
34 ;  the  results  are  the  same.  Polaric  positions  arejixed  and  invariable, 
and  the  planes  of  ciystals  are  said  to  belong  to  one  form  or  to  another, 
according  as  they  are  found  to  occupy  one  or  other  polaric  positio 
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Particular  Description  of  each  id  of  Planes. 
22.  0/  the  Planes  P— Tliere  are  two  of  them,  and  their  positions  are 
shown  by  the  lines  12  8  7  and  5  4  10  1 1  in  the  diagram  in  §  20.  One 
of  these  planes  Tornis  the  top  and  tiie  other  the  bottom  of  the  crystal. 
They  are  Horizontal  and  parallel  to  one  another.  They  cut  the  axis 
p*,  and  are  parallel  to  the  axes  m'  and  t'.  The  symbol  P  signifies  two 
planes,  whit^h  are  all  that  belong  to  this  sett  or  complement,  of  planes.  The 
symbols  which  denote  these  two  planes  separately  are  PZ  for  the  one  that 
cuts  the  pole  pj,  and  PN  for  that  which  cuts  the  pole  p;. 


23-  Of  the  Planes  M— There  are  two  of  them,  and  their  positions  are 
shown  by  ihe  lines  1  2  3  4  5  6  and  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  in  the  diagram  §  20. 
One  forms  the  front  and  the  other  the  back  of  the  crystal.  Tliey  are 
Vertical  and  parallel  to  one  another.  They  cut  the  asis  m',  and  are 
parallel  to  the  axes  p'  and  t".  The  symbol  M  signifies  two  planes.  The 
front  plane  by  itself  is  denoted  by  Mn,  the  back  plane  by  Ms.  The 
former  cuts  the  pole  m*,  the  latter  tlie  pole  ml. 


24.  Of  the  Planes  T, — There  are  two  of  them,  and  Iheir  positions  are 
shown  by  tiie  lines  2  3  4  10  9  8  and  1  6  5  1 1  12  7.  One  forms  the  left 
and  the  other  the  right  side  of  the  crystal.  They  are  Vertical  and 
parallel  to  one  another.  They  cut  the  axis  t',  and  are  parallel  to  the 
axes  p'  and  m".  The  symbol  T  signifies  two  planes.  Separately,  the 
pkne  2  34  109  S  is  marked  Tw,  and  the  plane  165  11  12  7  is  marked 
Te.     The  former  cuts  the  pole  tj;  the  latter  cuts  the  pole  IJ. 


25.  When  the  symbols  P,  M,  T,  denote  the  planes  of  an  e(|uiaxed 
crystal  (§  10),  the  symbols  are  written  without  addition.  But  when  one 
of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  which  the  symbols  relate  to,  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  other  two  axes,  then  the  signs  +  or  -,  or  a  number,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  subscribed  below  that  symbol  which  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  phines  that  cut  the  longer  or  shorter  axis  (J  11,  12).  Thus: 
P,M,T,  intimate  that  (he  Planes  P,  M,  T  cut  the  Axes  p*  m"  f 

at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal. 
P_M,T  intimate  that  the  Axis  p'  is  cut  by  the  Planes  P  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  crystal  than  the  Axes  m*  and  t'  are  cnt  by  the 
Planes  M  and  T. 
P+,H_,T  intimate  that  the  Axes  p'  m'  t°  are  out  by  the  Planes  P, 
M,  T  unequalli/, — p'  being  cut  at  the  greatest,  and  m'  at  the  leatt 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal. 
PrM|,T,  intimate  the  same  general  fact  as  P+,M_,T,  but  give  a 
more  precise  account  of  the  three  different  dimensJoni  nf  the 
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The  lengths  of  the  Axes  are  found  by  meaauring  the  lengths  of  thom 
Planes  of  the  crystal  to  which  the  anea  are  parallel.  Thus,  taking  Model  1 
for  an  example,  the  length  of  the  axis  p'  is  equal  to  tho  height  of  the 
planes  M  or  T,  the  length  of  the  axis  m'  is  equal  to  the  width  of  tbe 
planes  P  or  T,  and  the  length  of  tbe  axis  t'  is  equal  to  the  width  of  jfta 
planes  P  or  M.  ^^M 


Examples  o 


north-west  meridi 
The  symbol 


BMS  P,  M,  T.  ^U 

Model  1.  77te  CuTie.     P,M,T. 
The  annexed  figure,  and  Model  I,  both  re- 
present the  cube.     This  form  has  six  planes, 
namely,  the  set  P,  the  set  M,  and  tbe.set  T. 
Tiie  axes  are  p'  m"  t".     The  planes  are  conse- 
quently square,  for  iJie  prolongation  of  any 
one  axis  would  cause  four  of  the  planes  to  be 
rectangles.    There  are  necessarily  twelve  edges 
and  eight  corners, 
is  a  square  with  the  angles  situated  ne,  se,  sw,  nw.     The 
is  a  square  with  the  angles  Zn,  Zs,  Nn.  Ns.     The  east 
square  with  the  angles  Ze,  Zw,  Ne,  Nw.     The  north-eaal 
Zne,  Zsw,  Nne,  Nsw.      The 


The  equati 
north  meridia 
meridian  is  a 
meridian  is  a  rectangle  with  the 


rectangle  with  tlie  ang 
express  this  form  is  P,M,T. 


i  Znw,  Zse,  Now.  Nse. 


Model  2.  S/iort  Quadratic  Prvtm.     P^.M.T. 

This  form,  like  the  cube,  has  six  planes,  namely,  the  set  P,  the  set  M, 
and  the  set  T.  But  its  axes  are  p;  mj  IJ,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
cube,  which  is  equiaxed.  The  planes  P  are  squares,  like  the  same  planes 
of  the  cube,  because,  with  the  planes  M  and  T,  and  with  m'  and  f  equal, 
tbe  planes  P  cannot  be  any  thing  else  than  squares.  The  planes  M  and 
T  are  rectangles,  which  form  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  tbe  axis  p'  in  relation  to  the  axes  m'  and  t\ 

The  equator  is  a  square,  and  all  the  meridians  are  rectangles,  tbe 
angles  of  wliich  have  the  same  positions  as  the  angles  of  the  equator  and 
meridians  of  the  cube. 

Tlie  symbol  to  express  this  form  is  P^M,T  ;  or  PJ,M,T, 

Model  3.  Long  Quadratic  Prism.     P|^,M,T. 

The  ditference  between  this  form  and  the  two  preceding,  results  solely 
from  the  comparative  length  of  the  asisp".  The  planes  ore  the  same, 
but  tlie  axes  are  pj  m;  t;.  The  equator  is  a  square.  The  meridians  are 
all  rectangles.     The  angles  are  the  same  as  those  of  Models  1  and  2. 

The  symbol  to  express  this  form  is  P+,M,T;  or  P,y,M,T. 


■Model  5.  Rectangular  Pritm.     P+,M_,T. 
BTbe  rectangular  prism  agrees   with  the  ci 


1  having  6  planes,  i 
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tbree  paire,  each  pair  catting  the  two  ends  of  one  axis  at  right  aagles. 
It  differs  from  the  cube  iik  having  the  axes  m'  and  t'  unequal,  be  the 
length  of  the  axis  p'  what  it  may.  It  dilfera  from  the  quadratic  prJams 
in  the  same  particular.  The  planes  ol'  Model  5  ore  all  rectangles.  The 
equator,  and  the  four  meridians,  are  rectangles,  the  angles  of  which  have 
the  same  positions  as  the  angles  of  the  equator  and  meridians  of  the  cube 
and  the  quadratic  prisms.  The  axes  of  the  model  measure  p't  m,(  t|V> 
The  symbol  is  P+,M^T  ;  or  Pii,M,„T„. 

Model  80.     P.P+M_T. 

Example  of  a  combination  which  has  the  planes  P  without  M  and  T. 

Model  70.    M.P+M_T. 

Example  of  a  combination  which  has  the  planes  M  without  P  and  T. 

Model  111.     T,MT+.PT+. 

Example  of  a  combination  which  has  the  planes  T  without  P  and  M. 

Model  6!.     M,T.PM+,PT+. 

Example  of  a  combination  which  has  the  planes  M  and  T  without  P. 

A  great  many  other  combinations  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  upon 
glancing  over  the  set  of  models,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  preceding  iDustration  of  the  symbols  P,  M,  T,  and  to  show  that  the 
planes  which  they  represent  never  change  their  polaric  positions  when 
they  appear  upon  a  solid,  eitherseparately  or  together,  in  combination  with 
various  other  planes.  Consequently,  if  you  want  to  know  wliether  a 
crystal  possesses  tlie  planes  P.  M,  T,  you  have  only  to  assume  one  of  its 
planes  to  be  —  PZ,  and  then  to  hold  that  plane  in  the  position  of  PZ 
and  look  for  the  other  5  planes  of  P,  M,  T,  at  the  poles  N,  n,  e,  s,  w. 


26.  Of  the  Planes  MT. — There  are  four  of  them,  and  their  positions 
are  shown  by  the  lines  T  M  M"  T*,  M  T'  T*  M",  T'  M'  M"  T",  M'  T 
T*  M*.  Every  single  plane  cuts  the  two  axes  m'  and  t'  and  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  p".  They  constitute  together  tlie  four  sides  of  a  Vertical 
Prism,  whose  edges  bisect  the  axes  m*  and  t*,  and  whose  axis  coincides 
with  the  axis  p'.  The  four  planes  are  parallel  two  and  two,  and  all  of 
them  are  equivalent  to  one  another.  The  symbol  MT  signifies  the 
whole  four  planes,  whicli  in  this  case  constitute  the  complement,  whereas 
in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  two  phuies  constitute  a  complement. 

The  positions  and  symt>ok  of  the  individual  planes  of  this  set  are  as 
follow : 

That  between  the  poles  m"  and  t;  is  MTnw. 

That  between  the  poles  m;  and  t;  is  MTne. 

That  between  the  poles  m,'  and  ti  is  MTsw. 

That  between  the  poles  m'  and  t;  is  MTse. 
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27.  The  half  of  this  set  of  plattea  is  denoted  fay  ^MT,.  which  nignifies 
two  vertical  planes  whose  side  odges  bisect  the  two  axes  m'  and  t*. 

28<  \Mien  the  symbol  MT  denotes  the  planes  of  a  form  whose  a 
ni'  and  t'  are  equal,  the  symbol  is  used  without  addition.  The  alter- 
nating angles  on  m'  and  f  of  the  vertical  prism  which  is  formed  by  the 
interseclion  of  the  four  planes  MT,  are  in  that  case  all  right  angles  (90°), 
and  the  form  of  the  equator  of  the  crystal  is  a  square)  with  its  angles  doe 

2g.  But  when  the  axes  m'  and  t'  are  unequal,  the  symbol  of  the  planes 
requires 'subscription  with  the  sign  +  below  the  representatiTe  of  the 
longer  axis.     Thus : 

MT4.  denotes  the  vertical  planes  of  a  prism,  the  equator  of  which  is 
a  rhombus,  having  its  longer  diagonal  parallel  with  the  axis  t', 
and  its  shorter  diagonal  parallel  with  the  axis  m*. 
In  this  case,  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  four  vertical 
planes  arc  uot  right  angles,  but  alternately  oblme  at  ni;  and  m^  snd 
acute  at  t;  and  t;^ ;  the  one  angle  being  as  much  more  than  90°  as  the  other 
angle  is  less  than  90°,  so  that  in  every  instance,  the  angle  at  m*  added  to 
the  angle  at  t^  or  the  angle  at  m^  added  to  the  angle  at  t;,  is  equal  to 
180». 

In  like  manner,  the  symbol  M+T  denotes  the  vertical  planes  of  a 
rhombic  prism,  having  its  obtuse  angles  on  the  axis  t'  and  ita  aoute 
angles  on  the  axis  m*.  In  this  case,  as  in  tliat  before  mentioned,  the 
angles  of  two  different  prismatic  edges  taken  together  are  equal  to  180". 
And  this  is  to  be  generally  understood  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  inter- 
secting planes  of  rhombic  prisms,  so  that  if  one  angle  of  such  a  prism  be 
known,  the  discovery  of  the  other  angle  is  made  by  subtracting  the  sum 
of  the  known  angle  from  180°.    See  §  16,  o. 

When  the  subiicribed  signs  +  and  -  do  not  denote  the  relative  lengtha 
of  asea  with  sufficient  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  method  of 
numerical  notation  which  has  been  described  in  paragraph  12. 

30,  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  find  upon  the  same  crystal  the  planes 
MT_(^  MT^,  where  one  +  signifies  a  greater  quantity  than  the  other  +. 
In  this  case,  it  is  best  to  replace  +  by  a  number  in  both  symbols.  But  if 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  lengths  of  the  axes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe them  numerically,  the  next  best  method  is  to  double  the  symbol 
■^  for  the  longer  axis.  Thus,  MT+,  MTj.  By  this  means  the  general 
relations  of  the  axes,  as  respects  length,  are  indicated  as  well  as  they  can 
be  without  numbers.  A  similar  expedient  may  be  adopted  to  indicate  an 
extremely  short  in  comparison  with  a  short  axis,  io  cases  where  the  exact 
comparative  lengtlis  of  the  two  axes  are  unknown.  Thus,  in  M_T,  MzT, 
the  sign  Z  signifies  very  short,  or  shorter,  than  the  measure  indicated  by 
the  sign  -.     See  §  73. 


Examples  of  the  FoaMs  MT.MT^^M+T. 

Model  63.  Rhombic  Dodecahedron.     MT.PM,PT. 


nuNctruis  of  cbtstallogbatbt. 
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The  four  vertical  planes  of  this  form,  that 
directed  to  the  polaric  points  ne,  nw,  se,  sw, 
are  the  planes  MT.  See  §  21,  Illustration  0, 
or  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  one  of  the 
planes  of  this  set  is  marked  with  M  and  T  at 
the  D  and  w  poles.  The  equator  of  this  form, 
aa  obserred  in  §  28,  is  a  square.  There  are 
no  meridians,  because  the  prism  MT  runs  to 
infinity  upon  the  axis  p',  and  n-e  are  not  now, 
in  the  explanation  of  this  or  any  other  variety 
of  the  form  MT„  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
terminations  of  the  prism. 


32.  Model  4.  Eight-sided  Prism.  Quadratic  prism  with  ihe  lateral 
edges  replaced.     P^_,M,T,MT. 

This  model  has  all  the  planes  of  the  long  quadratic  prism.  Model  3, 
with  the  addition  of  the  four  planes  that  constitute  the  set  MT.  The 
planes  MT  are  distinguished  on  the  model  from  the  planes  M  and  T  by 
being  narrower  than  tboae  planes.  They  are  all  at  right  angles  to  the 
planes  P.  The  axes  of  this  crystal  are  p^.  m"  t*.  The  equator  is  an 
octagon,  liaving  the  sides  M,  T,  exposed  to  n,  e,  s,  w,  and  the  sides 
MT  exposed  to  ne,  nw,  se,  sw. 

The  symbol  which  expresses  this  form  is  P+,M,T,MT. 

33.  Model  32.  The  Cube  combined  with  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron  and  the  regular  octahe- 
dron, as  represented  in  the  marginal  figure. — 
Model  33.  The  octahedron  combined  with  the 
cube  and  the  rhombic  dodecaliedron. — Model  34. 
The  rhombic  dodscahedran  combined  with  the 
cube  and  the  octahedron.  See  Illustrations  §  21. 
The  planes  MT  are  marked  upon  Model  32,  and 
they  can  be  easily  discriminated  from  all  different 
planes  upon  the  other  two  models,  if  their  polaric 
positions  be  attended  to. 

34.  In  each  of  these  three  forms,  the  equator  is  an  octagon,  as  is  the 
equator  of  IModel  4.  Whenever,  indeed,  a  prism  contains  the  planes 
MT  in  addition  to  the  planes  M  and  T,  and  has  no  other  vertical  planes, 
the  equator  is  always  an  octagon,  whatever  may  happen  to  be  the  form 
of  its  meridians.  In  other  words,  the  two  four-sided  prisma  which  pro- 
duce the  planes  M,  T,  and  MT,  occurring  upon  the  same  crystal,  cut  off 
each  other's  edges  and  produce  a  single  vertical  prism  of  eight  sides. 

35.  Model  6.  Rliombic  Pri:im.  P-_,MT+ ;  or  Pt*,,MT|^V 
The  set  of  planes  MT^  constitutes  the  four  vertical  planes  of  this 

model     To  ascertain  the  numerical  value  of  the  sign  +,  the  axis  m'  can 
be  measured  from  n  to  s,  and  the  axis  t*  from  e  to  w.    By  this  means  m* 


modeL 
I  be  mea 


is  found  to  bear  to  f  tbe  relation  of  10  to  13,  so  that  the  exact  symbol 
for  tliis  form  is  M„T,b  or  MTfg.  The  equator  of  this  form  is  a 
rhombus,  with  its  obtuse  angles  at  the  poles  n  anil  s,  and  its  acute  angles 
at  the  poles  e  and  w. 

36.  ilode\-.  Iieg,itar  Six-sided  Pr inn.  P..T_MT+;  or  i'o.,TaM„ 
MT,.^ 

The  plaiies  of  this  model  are  the  set  MT^,  ia  combination  n-ith  the 
sets  P  and  T.  The  axes  of  tlie  model  are  pi  m^  t*,  but  the  horizontal 
axes  of  the  set  of  planes  MT+are  not  the  same  as  the  horizontal  axes  of 
the  model.  The  length  of  tbe  axis  m*  is  the  same,  both  of  the  fonn 
MT+  and  of  Model  7,  and  it  is  ascertained  by  measurement  from  n 
to  B.  Tlie  length  of  the  axis  f  of  tlie  model  is  also  ascertained  by 
meaeurement  from  e  to  w.  But  the  axis  t'  of  the  form  MT.|.  is  tbe 
longer  diagonal  of  the  rhombus  that  would  have  been  produced  had  the 
crystal  or  combination  been,  like  Model  6,  destitute  of  Ihe  planes  T. 
The  occurrence  of  the  latter  planes  has  served  to  cnt  off  the  acute  edges 
of  the  rhombus  and  to  convert  it  into  a  regular  hexagon.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  axis  tf.  of  the  symbol  IdT+  by 
lineal  measurement  of  the  distance  between  the  two  extreme  points,  ai^ 
an  evil  is  produced  for  which  we  have  no  remedy  but  trigonometrical 
calculation.  We  can,  indeed,  by  measuring  the  angle  at  m;,  easily 
determine  the  value  of  the  angle  removed  from  t;,  (See  §  16  o,)  but 
having  done  that,  we  have  still  to  determine  the  length  of  the  axis  or 
line  from  t;  to  t;,  and  tliia  is  what  we  tan  only  do  properly  by  means  of 
trigonometry. 
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TrigoTiontetrical  DetermimUion  of  tke  Comparative  Lengths  of  the  Axes 
of  RhonAiaes. 

37>  I  Bhall  begia  by  explaining  several  general  terms  that  are  em- 
ployed in  trigonometry,  and  then  ahow  how  the  information  funilshed  in 
that  explanation  ia  to  be  applied  to  tbe  solution  of  problems  in  crystal- 
lography. 

38.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  is  called  its  radius;  as  oQt  oc,  oq,  oC  in  the  diagram  in  page  14. 
These  lines  are  all  equal  to  one  another. 

39<  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  and  terminated 
both  ways  by  tlie  circumference,  its  called  is  diameter  ;  as  the  diameters 
oC  and  Qq. 

40.  A  quadrant  is  one  of  the  four  parts  into  which  a  circle  is  divided 
by  two  diameters  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  circle 
being  divided  into  360  degrees,  the  quadrant  contains  90°.  The  circle 
in  the  diagram  is  divided  by  the  diameters  Qq  and  Cc  into  the  four 
quadrants  Qoc,  coq,  qoC,  CoQ. 

41.  An  arc  is  part  of  a  circle  separated  from  the  rest  of  it  by  the  two 
legs  of  an  angle,  or  otherwise.  The  following  arcs  are  shown  in  the 
diagram : 


sof30=. 

Are.of60». 

Area  of  90=. 

Arcs  of  120 

Q« 

ec 

Qc 

cw 

"1 

wc 

CE 

EQ 

cq 

Qq  li  ISO 

42.  The  difference  between  an  arc  and  a  quadrant,  is  called  the  com- 
plement  of  that  arc.  The  difference  between  an  angle  and  a  right  angle 
is  called  the  complement  of  that  angle. — Thus,  the  arc  Qe  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  arc  ec,  and  conversely  cc  is  the  complement  of  the  arc  eO,- 
Again,  the  angle  fpoq  is  the  complement  of  the  angle  icoc,  and  con- 
versely, tt-oc  is  the  complement  of  u-oq. 

43.  Two  arcs  whose  sum  is  a  semicircle,  or  two  angles  which  are  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles,  are  called  supplements  of  each  other. 
Thus,  the  arc  Qe  is  the  supplement  of  the  arc  eq,  and  the  angle  Qow  is 
the  supplement  of  the  angle  u^oq. 

44.  The  straight  line  that  joins  the  extremities  of  an  arc  is  called  its 
chord. — Time,  the  line  eif  is  the  chord  of  the  arc  ecw.  The  line  Qoq  is 
the  chord  of  the  arc  (the  semicircle)  Qcq ;  and  the  line  EW  is  the  chord 
of  the  arc  ECW. 

45.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  an  arc,  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  that  passes  through  the  other  extremity,  is  called  thi 
of  that  are,  or  the  sine  of  the  angle  tehich  the  arc  measures  ;  and  the  part 
of  the  diameter  that  is  intercepted  between  the  sine  and  the  arc  ia  called 
the  verted  sine  of  the  arc  or  the  angle.  Hence,  the  sine  of  an  arc  is  half 
the  chord  of  its  double. — Thus,  the  line  tea  is  the  sire  of  the  arc  iwj.  or 
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of  the  angle  u<oq,  and  the  line  aq,  intercepted  between  tbe  sine  tea  and 
the  are  tpq,  ia  the  veraed  sine  of  the  same  engle.  Again,  the  line  WC  ia 
the  sine  of  the  arc  WC,  or  of  the  angle  WoC,  and  tbe  line  CC,  inter- 
cepted bettreen  the  sine  WC  and  the  arc  WC,  is  its  versed  sine.  Lastly, 
the  line  EW  is  the  chord  of  the  arc  ECW,  which  is  the  double  of  the 
arc  C^\  nnd  the  portion  CW  is  the  half  of  that  chord. 

46.  The  cosine  of  an  arc  is  the  siae  of  its  complement. — Thus,  tea  is 
the  Bine  of  the  arc  w(\,  and  vx  is  its  cosine,  or  the  sine  of  Its  complement 
toe.  Conversely,  irc  is  the  sine  of  tbe  angle  coif,  and  tra  is  its  cosine, 
being  the  sine  of  its  complement  voq.  And  in  the  under  quadrant,  WC 
is  the  sine  of  Ihe  arc  WC,  and  Wa  is  its  cosine;  or  Wa  is  the  sine  of 
the  arc  Wq,  and  WC  is  its  cosine. 

47-  When  one  of  the  legs  of  an  angle  is  prolonged  beyond  one  of  the 
extremities  of  an  arc,  and  is  cut  there  by  a  straight  line  that  touches  the 
other  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  is  at  the  same  time  peri)endicular  to  the 
other  leg  of  the  angle,  the  straight  line  so  intercepted  between  the  two 
legs  of  the  angle,  and  beyond,  the  arc,  is  called  the  tangent  of  that 
angle  or  that  arc.  The  shorter  of  the  two  legs  of  the  angle  is  called  the 
radius  of  the  arc,  and  the  longer  leg  is  called  the  secant.  Tlie  form  pro- 
duced by  the  three  straight  lines  in  contact  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
the  right  angle  of  the  triangle  is  situated  where  the  tangent  touches  the 
radius  and  tiie  extremity  of  the  arc. — Thus,  ocw  is  a  right-angled 
triangle  i  and  c  is  its  right  angle  ;  wc  is  tlie  arc ;  orfw  the  secant ;  and 
ew  the  tangent.  The  triangle  coe  has  the  same  properties  as  cow,  and 
the  tangent  is  ce.  Agtun,  oCFF  is  another  right-angled  triangle  ;  C  la 
the  right  angle ;  CW  is  the  are ;  oC  the  radius,  nW  the  secant,  and  CW 
the  tangent.  Tbe  triangle  oCE  is  similar  to  oCW,  and  the  tangent 
IS  CE. — The  tangent  of  an  arc  of  45°  (the  half  of  a  right  angle)  is  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  arc  =  1.  The  tangent  of  an  arc  of  more  than  4S°  ia 
greater  than  the  radius.  The  tangent  of  an  arc  of  less  than  45°  is  lew 
than  the  radius. 

48.  Ilie  covcrsed  sine,  cotangent,  and  cosecant  of  an  arc,  are  respec- 
tively the  versed  sine,  tangent,  and  secant  of  its  complement — as,  the 
cotangent  of  an  arc  of  G0°  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc  of  30°,  and  so  on. 

49.  In  a  book  entitled  "  Mathematical  Tables,  by  Charles  Hut- 
ton,"  and  in  many  other  works  relating  to  Logarithms,  there  is  to  be 
found  a  table  entitled  a  "  Table  of  Natural  Sines,  Versed  Sines,  Tan- 
gents, Secants,  Cosines,  Coversed  Sines,  Cotangents,  and  Cosecants,"  in 
which  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  lines  indicated  by  these  terms  ia 
exprexsedin  numfrerg,  for  every  degree  and  every  minute  of  a  quadrant  j 
and  the  table  ia  so  arranged,  that  if  the  value  of  the  angle  measured  by 
any  arc  be  given,  the  length  of  its  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  secant,  SiC,  can 

>n  reference  to  the  page  of  the  table  where  that  degree  ia 
printed ;  or,  if  any  sine  and  its  cosine,  or  any  tangent  and  its  radius,  be 
the  value  of  the  corresponding  arc  and  angle  can  also  be  deter- 
mined therefrom.     In  a  subsequent  section  of  this  work,  I  shall  give  a 
short  table  of  the  same  kind,  sullicient  to  show  its  nature  and  use. 
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Problems. 

50.  The  rhombus  e  s  w  o,  depicted  in  the  diagram^  is  the  equator  of  a 
crystaly  and  the  angle  e  o  w  is  founds  by  measurement  with  the  goniometer^ 
to  be  120^.     Required^  the  length  of  the  axes  os  and  ew. 

The  angle  of  120^  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  an  edge  of  Model  7  at  m^* 

51.  We  see  at  once  that  the  rhombus  is  divided  by  its  two  axes  into  4 
equal  and  similar  right-angled  triangles,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
any  thing  that  is  true  of  one  of  these  triangles  is  true  of  all  the  others. 
We  begin,  therefore,  by  taking  the  triangle  cow,  which  measures  at  o 
the  half  of  120^,  or  60<^.  In  this  triangle,  co  is  the  radius,  which  is  to 
be  always  taken  as  unity  =  1 ;  cw  is  the  tangent ;  and  ow  is  the  secant. 
We  turn  to  the  Table  of  Natural  Sines,  &c,  and  at  60^  we  find  the 
following  numbers;  (Radius  being  =1) :— • 

Angle  Radius  Tangent  Secant 

60«>  1  1.7320508       2.0000000. 

Consequently,  the  line  co  is  to  the  line  cw,  as  1  is  to  1.7320508,  and  the 
axis  so  bears  to  the  axis  ew  the  same  relation.  If  therefore  the  axis  so 
be  equal  to  m'  and  the  axis  ew  to  tf.,  and  if  the  lines  es,  sw,  wo,  oe  be 
the  four  planes  of  the  set  MT^,  the  exact  numerical  substitute  for  the 
sign  +  is  1 .7320508,  and  the  symbol  for  this  variety  of  the  rhombic 
prism  is  MTi.7».  We  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  breadth  of  the 
planes  WVx.-m  ^m  o  to  w  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  axis  m'  from  o 
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to  s,  because  aow  is  an  equitatoral  triangle,  wliicti  has  tliree  sides  of 
etjiial  length. 

52.  Let  us  again  examine  the  triangle  cow.  If  the  angle  at  o  is  ^ 
60°  and  ctp  is  the  arc  that  ineasures  that  angle,  cw  is  its  sine,  and  its 
cosine,  or  the  sine  of  its  complement,  is  wa,  nhich  is  evidently  eqtial  to 
CO.  If  now,  we  turn  to  the  Table  of  Sines,  &c,  and  seek  there  fur 
the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  of  CO",  instead  of  seeking  for  its  tangent 
and  secant,  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows: — 

Sine.  Cosine. 


5000000 
which  X  2  =  1.7320508  1.0000000 

Now  CO  hears  the  same  relation  to  ete  that  co  does  to  ch>,  or  so  to  ew; 
this  result  is  therefore  the  same  as  the  former,  and  gives  for  the  rhombus 
ecum,  the  axes  m*  t'^. 

53.  7^  rhombuf  oEniV it  the  fqualor  of  a  rryslal.  and  the  angle 
BoW  u  found  by  measurement  with  the  goniometer  to  be  GO".  Peguir»d, 
the  length  of  the  axes  on  and  EW. 

54.  We  proceed  as  in  §51,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  lengths  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle  aCW,  in  which  the  angle 
CoWis  6f  •  =  30°.  The  line  aC  is  the  radius  =  1,  CW  the  tangent, 
and  oTI^'tfae  secant.  Referriag  to  the  Table,  we  find  the  following  num- 
bers:— 

Angle  Tangent  Secant 

30O  .5773503  1. 1547005. 

Consequently,  the  line  CW  is  to  the  line  Co,  and  the  axis  £"  B'  is  to  the 
axis  on  aa  .5773503  is  to  1.0000000.     Now 

.5773503:  1.0  ;:  1.0:  1.7320508 
which  result  is  the  converse  of  that  obtained  in  §51.  Hence,  if  om 
be  =  m\.  and  ^Ifbe  equal  to  t",  the  symbol  for  the  set  of  planes  thai 
have  the  equator  oEnW  is  M,jnT. 

We  see  also  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  that  the  brcadtli  of  the 
planes  M+T  is  equal  to  the  shorter  axis,  which  here  is  f;  for,  as  2.0  is 
the  double  of  1.0,  so  '\%  1.1547005  the  double  of  O.57T3503. 

55.  Let  UB  again  examine  the  triangle  oCW,  or  rather  let  us  begin 
with  the  given  angle  of  30°,  and  refer  it  to  the  arc  CTV  and  the  angU 
CoW.  In  this  case,  CW  is  the  sine  of  that  angle,  and  Wa  is  its  cosine, 
which  is  evidently  equal  to  the  line  Co.     Keferring  to  the  Table  of  Sines, 

find 

Angle  Sine  Cosine 

30°  5000000  8G60254 

which  X  2=  1.0000000  1.7320508 

This  is  the  same  result  that  we  arrived  at  in  §  52,  save  that  the  numbers 

apply  to  different  axes.     The  reason  of  this  is  rendered  obvious  by  a 
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slight  examinatioa  of  tLe  two  equators  drawn  upon  tlie  diagram.  In 
the  upper  equator,  the  axis  t*  is  luiig,  and  the  axis  m*  is  sbort,  whereas 
in  the  lower  equator,  the  axis  t*  is  short,  and  tiie  axis  ui'  is  long. 

56.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  examinations  is, 
that  whea  the  equator  of  a  crystal  is  a  rhombus,  which  has  its  shorter 
diagonal  ou  the  axis  m°  and  its  longer  diagonal  on  the  axis  t*,  the  length 
of  the  axis  f  is  to  that  of  the  axis  m'  as  the  tangent  of  tJie  arc  that 
s  half  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  rhombus  is  to  unity. 


[ 


Longer  Axis         Shorter  Axis         Tangent  of  G0°         Radius  =  I 

t*  :  m'  ::  1.7320503  :  1.0 

5".  TAere  is  a  rhombic  eqvator,  whose  arei  ni*  and  t*  have  (he  relation 
<i/  1 0  to  1 3.  Re/juired,  lite  measure  of  the  obtuse  amjle  at  m ;,  that  is  to 
say,  Che  tacasvre  of  the  anyle  of  incidertce  of  the  plane  MT+ne  upon  the 
plane  MT+nw. 

68.  10  to  13  is  the  same  ratio  as  1  to  1.3.  10  or  1  is  the  radius  of  the 
arc  that  measures  the  required  angle,  and  13  or  1.3  is  its  tangent.  We 
seek  in  the  Table  of  Sines,  &c.,  and  in  the  column  of  tangents,  for  1.3, 
which  number  is  easily  found,  as  all  the  numbers  run  in  regular  order. 
The  nearest  number  to  1.3  thai  can  be  found  is  1.3000904  which  is  the 
tangeut  of  an  arc  of  5-2°  26'.  This  is  of  course  the  half  only  of  tJie 
obtuse  angle  at  ra|;  which  consequently  measures  twice  52°  26' or  104°  52'. 

It  will  be  found  by  measurenient  with  the  goniometer  that  this  is  very 
nearly  the  value  of  llie  obtuse  angle  at  lu^  of  the  rhombic  prism  ruprc- 
sflOted  by  Model  6,  and  described  in  §  35. 

59.  The  acute  angle*  of  a  rhombic  equator  are  cut  off  by  lico  ttraight 
line*  which  separate  portions  that  are  isosceles  Iriartglcs.  Heguired,  the 
value  of  the  angles  formed  hy  the  straight  lines  with  the  residual  portions 
of  the  sides  of  the  rhombus. 

The  angles  of  the  rhombus  are  given  at  120°  and  60°. 

This  cose  is  represented  by  the  rhombus  eswo  in  the  last  diagram :  ez 
and  xic.  are  the  two  straight  lines;  eze  and  \w«  are  the  two  triangles  cut 
off;  ezs,  %s.w,  xico,  oez,  are  the  four  new  angles  whose  value  is  required. 

The  problem  is  solved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  geometrical  proposi- 
tion, that  "  the  angles  made  by  one  tine  meeting  another,  between  its  ex- 
tremities, are  together  equal  to  two  right  aitgles." 

Let  the  line  ifx  be  supposed  to  meet  the  line  sw,  then  the  angles  irxw 
and  WXB  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles  =  180°.  Now  the  angle 
esw  is  given  at  l"iO°,  consequently  the  angle  cxw  is  120°,  and  the  angle 
fcxw,  which  is  the  half  of  cxw,  is  60°.  Further,  the  angle  uiwx  is  given 
at  60°,  the  angle  cwx,  which  is  the  half  of  .owx,  is  30°,  wherefore  the 
angle  wxw  must  be  GO^.  HeUce,  Uie  angle  a'xs  is  180°  —  60°  =  120°- 
But  if  the  angle  icxs  is  120°,  so  also  are  the  angles  xu-o,  oez,  and  ezs. 
Therefore  all  tiie  new  angles  are  120°,  and  the  resulting  ligiire  is  a 
regular  hexagon,  simihir  to  the  equalor  of  Model  7- 
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I.  7%e  same  problem  oj  §  59  m  tfiwn,  Imt  ii  now  to  ht  t 
M  referenee  to  the  separation  of  the  obtuse  anglei  of  the  rhombtu. 

Diagram  and  measure ments  of  tlie  rhombuB  as  before ;  but  the  81 
Uiies  now  in  queetion,  are  those  marked  zx  and  eia  ;  the  triangles  cut  off 
are  Z8X  and  eow ;  and  the  new  angles  produced  are  ezx,  zxw,  wuv,  and 
vjee.     Principle  of  solution,  as  already  explained. 

Let  the  line  zx  be  supposed  to  meet  the  line  sn,  then  the  angle*  zxs 
and  ziw  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180°.  Now  the  angle 
xww  is  given  at  60°  and  the  angle  xwc  is  consequently  ;=  30",  and  as 
xwc  is  equal  to  sxz,  the  angle  wxz  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  minus 
the  angle  sxz  ;  or  to  180°  —  30°  =  150".  But  the  angle  ixw  is  equal  to 
the  angles  wwe,  wee,  ezx,  and  consequently  eaeh  of  the  four  new  angles 
is  =  150°. 

61.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  new  angles  produced  by 
the  replacement  of  the  angles  of  a  rhombus  by  straight  lines  is  not 
altered  by  the  approximation  of  the  straight  lilies  either  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  rhombus  or  the  vertex  of  the  replaced  angles.  It  will  also 
be  observed,  that  each  Dew  angle  that  is  produced  when  a  straight  line 
cats  off  the  angle  of  a  rhombus,  is  equal  to  a  right  angle  added  to  half 
the  iHtlue  of  the  angle  that  is  cut  off;  and  the  reason  is  very  obvious. 
The  angle  s\w,  for  example,  has  been  fouod  to  be  =  120",  and  it  con- 
tains the  right  angle  zxut,  which  is  90",  aud  the  angle  sxz,  which  is  30", 
or  the  half  of  the  acute  angle  wno,  which  is  60".  Again,  the  angle  zxw 
has  Iwen  found  to  be  =150",  and  it  contwns  the  right  angle  zxw-,  which 
iB  90°,  and  the  angle  trxw,  which  is  60°,  or  equal  to  the  angle  csx,  which 

tb  the  half  of  the  obtuse  angle  of  1 20",  zsx. 
'    62.  From  this  digression  into  trigonometry,  I  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  forma  that  are  produced  by  the  complement  of  planes  MT,. 

63.  Model  8.  Six-sided  Prism.  P„T_,MT+,  or  Pi„,T„„MT,^ 
This  model  contains  the  planes  MT+  in  combinatiou  with  P  and  T. 
The  angle  at  m;  is  120°,  consequently  the  axes  of  the  planes  are  m', 
t'ra,.  The  planes  T  are  parallel  to  the  axis  ra',  and  consequently  the 
angles  formed  by  T  upon  MT,  ^^  ought  to  be  120",  which  the  goniometer 
proves  them  to  be.  The  axis  f  of  the  model  is  found  by  measurement 
across  the  plane  P,  to  be  O.T  of  the  length  of  the  axis  m',  and  the  axis  p' 
is  found  to  be  0.65  of  the  axis  m*.  Of  course,  the  angles  formed  by  T 
and  MT+  upon  P,  are  all  angles  of  90°. 

The  difference  between  the  forms  represented  in  Models  7  and  8  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  dissimilar  lengths  of  the  axis  t'. 

64.  Model  9-  Six-sided  Prism ;  a  macle,  double,  or  twin  cri/stal. 
P.,T+,MT+,  or  Pt„T,,,,  MT,„. 

Each  prismatic  half  of  tliis  model  contains  the  planes  MT-|-,  in  com- 
bination with  the  planes  P  and  T.  The  angle  at  mj  is  129"  30'.  The 
half  of  this  angle  is  64"  45',  the  tangent  of  which  is  2.12.  By  lineal 
measurement  the  axes  of  tlie  model  are  found  to  be  p^i  m'  t*,]. 


The  angles  formed  by  the  planes  MTt,,  upon  T,  are  fountl  by  adding 
90°  to  half  the  acute  angle  of  MT^,,.  Now,  as  the  obtuse  angle  is 
129"  30,'  the  acute  angle  must  be  180°— 129"  30'  =  50"  30'.  The  half 
of  tbia  is  25°  15'  which  added  to  90°  gives  1 15°  15',  and  this  is  in  fact 
the  angles  that  are  formed  by  T  upon  MT+,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  goniometer.     The  method  of  denoting  the  macle  I  shall  describe 


65.  The  angle  formed  by  each  of  the  planes  MT,  upon  M  or  T, 
Model  4,  can  be  readily  calculated  upon  the  principle  explained  in 
§  59—61.  The  angle  formed  by  M  upon  T  is  90°,  and  tlial  formed  by 
MT  upon  MT  is  the  same.  Therefore,  in  the  combination,  the  angle  of 
90°  between  M  and  T  is  cut  off  by  a  straight  line,  and  ^y  +  yo"  =  135°, 
which  will  be  found,  by  measurement  with  the  goniometer,  to  be  the 
value  of  the  angle  of  every  vertical  edge  of  Model  4. 

66.  Model  1 0.  T,celve-sided  Prism.  P_,  M,  T,  MT+,  M+T. 
Besides  the  two  terminal  planes  of  this  model,  which  are  the  set  P, 

"  there  are  upon  it  the  sets  M,T,  MT^,  and  M4.T.  Of  these  twelve  ver- 
I  tical  planes,  six  are  large  and  six  small.  One  of  the  latter,  the  north 
plane,  is  marked  M,  and  one  of  the  large  planes,  the  west  plane,  is 
marked  T.  Parallel  to  these  may  be  found  the  corresponding  planes 
Ms  and  Te.  Upon  putting  the  crystal  into  position  for  eKsniiDatioil,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  large  planes  are  similar  in  number  and  position  to 
the  six  vertical  planes  of  Model  7,  and  that  the  small  planes  are  equal  to 
planes  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  cut  off  the  six  vertical  edges  of 
Model  7.  These  edges  we  have  found  to  measure  120°,  and  according 
to  §  61,  if  tliey  were  cut  off  by  a  plane  equally,  the  resulting  edges 
should  be  'ij""  +  90"  =  I  SIT,  Now  upon  measuring  the  angle  formed 
by  a  large  upon  a  small  side  plane  of  Model  10,  it  is  found  to  be  !50° ; 
so  that  this  form  would  seem  to  consist  of  two  hexagonal  or  sis-sided 
prisms  cutting  one  another,  which  is  really  the  case,  for  the  model  con- 
tains, first,  the  set  of  planes  MTu^,  which  gives  an  angle  of  120°  at  m;. 
This  angle  may  be  found  by  measuring  the  incidence  upon  one  another 
of  the  two  large  planes  on  each  side  of  the  north  plane,  applying  the 
goniometer  horizontally  across  the  plane  M.  The  situations  of  the  four 
planes  of  the  set  MTi.m  are  n'w,  n'e,  s'w,  s'e;  and  their  acute  edges  are 
cut  by  the  two  large  planes  Ta^^,  situated  e  and  w.  Next,  there  is  a 
rhombic  prism  of  precisely  tlie  same  relative  dimensions  but  having  m' 
long,  which  produces  the  four  smaller  side  planes  that  are  situated  nw', 
ne',  sw',  se'.  The  symbol  for  these  four  planes  is  Mu^T.  The  acute 
edges  of  this  set  of  planes  are  cut  by  the  two  small  planes  Mg^,  situated 
n  and  s.  The  proof  that  all  this  is  correct,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
vertical  edges  of  Model  10  have  angles  of  150",  which  could  not  be  the 
case  if  M+T  was  different  in  the  relative  lengths  of  its  two  axes  from 


M,  M+T  are  imtaU,  nml  those  of  the  form  T,  MT4.,  larye  ?  The  a 
is,  that  the  entire  form  T,MT^,  although  it  is  most  visible  upon  tlie 
combination,  is  in  fact  of  sraaller  ilinienaions  than  the  form  M,Mj.'r. 
Its  planca  therefore  ap|J roach  Dearer  to  the  centra  of  the  com- 
pound, anil  leave  less  room  for  tlie  planes  of  the  other  fonn.  It 
often  happens,  indeed,  in  tlic  (tombinalian  of  similab  Jhrmt,  that  they 
are  not  equal,  and  whenever  this  is  tlie  case,  the  largest  form  that 
enters  into  the  combination,  is  that  of  which  least  is  to  be  teen  upon  the 
solid.  The  planes  that  approach  nearest  to  the  central  point  of  a  com- 
pound form  necessarily  cut  off  the  planes,  or  part  of  planes,  that  project 
to  a  distance  from  tlie  centre.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  planes  MT 
on  Model  4  are  narrower  than  the  planes  M  and  T.  Now  the  equators 
of  MT  and  M,  T,  are  both  square,  but  though  similar,  they  are  not  trqua/, 
for  if  the  diameters  of  MT  and  M,  T,  be  measured  across  the  plane  P, 
that  of  MT  wilt  be  found  to  be  longer  than  tliat  of  M,  T.  The  planes 
MT  are  consequently  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  combination  than  the 
planes  M,  T,  and  on  that  account  they  are  smaller. 

68.  Models  32,  33,  34,  which  have  been  several  times  referred  to,  all 
contain  the  same  planes,  and  in  tlie  same  positions,  and  they  are  denoted 
by  the  same  symbols.  Yet  the  three  forms  are  quite  different  from  one 
another,  and  the  difference  arises  entirely  from  tliis  circumstance,  that 
the  planes  upon  each  form  though  similar  to  those  upon  the  others,  are 
not  £17110/  to  tliem. — Model  32  consists  of  a  small  cube  in  combination 
with  a  large  dodecahedrou  and  a  large  octahedron  ;  Model  33  of  a  small 
octahedron  in  combination  with  a  large  dodecahedron  and  a  lurgu  cube ; 
Model  34  of  a  small  dodecahedron  in  combination  with  a  lai^e  cube  and 
a  large  octahedrou.  In  all  these  cases,  the  form  which  is  most  visible  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the  forms  that  belong  to  tlie  combination. 

()9-  It  is  evident  from  these  considerations,  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  us  to  have  a  method  of  distinctly  and  conveniently  describing  the 
variations  in  the  rektive  size  of  planes  which  arise  from  the  causes  tiiat 
I  have  just  investigated.  The  method  which  it  has  occurred  tu  me  is  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  is  to  write  the  symbob  that  express  tlic  large 
planes,  by  which  I  mean  those  that  are  nuuf  visible,  in  capital  letters,  as 
P,  M,  T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  PMT  ;  and  the  symbols  that  express  the  small 
planes,  by  which  I  mean  those  that  are  letut  visible,  in  small  letters,  as 
p,  m,  ti  mt.  pm,  pi,  pmt.     Upon  tliis  plan — 

Model    4.  is  P+,M,T,  mt. 
Model  10,  is  P.,  m,„,  T.„,  MT,.^,  m,,^t. 
Model  32,  is  P,M,T,  mt  pm,  pt,  pmt. 
Model  33,  is  p,  m,  t,  mf.  pm,  pt,  PMT. 
Model  34,  is  p,  m,  t,  MT.  PM,PT,  pmL 

liappens  that  the  planes  upon  a  crystal  are  of  three  kinds  as 

respects  their  comparative  size:  namely,  I,  very  large;  2,  very  small : 
3,  intermediate.  I  may  instance  Model  35,  in  which  the  sijnare  planer 
are  very  large,  the  triangular  planes  very  small,  and  all  the  others  inter* 


Tiie  first  kind  may  be  expressed  in  print  by  capitals,  P,  M,  T ; 

second  kind  by  aniall  letters,  p,  m,  t ;  the  third  kind  by  small  ca)ii- 

tals,  p,  M,  T.     In  manuscript,  these  varieties  ore  distinguished  by  writin}; 

the  first  in  capitals,  the  second  in  small  letters,  and  the  third  in  small 

ith  two  lines  scored  below  them. 
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Model  35.  P,M,T,  mt.  p 


,  PT,  I  FMT,  i  prat. 


4 
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70.  Polaric  Positions  round  the  Eipiator.  In  the  description  of 
Icl  10,  I  ha*e  used  the  signs  n'w,  nw',  and  some  others,  not  yet  ex- 
plained, to  indicate  certain  polaric  positions.  It  will  be  proper  to  explain 
these  terms  fully,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

Suppose  the  equator  to  be  a  circle,  and  suppose  radii  proceeding  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  (see  o  in  tlie  diagram  in  §  31,  and  the  equivalent 
point  0  in  the  diagram  in  §  20,)  in  all  direclions  towards  the  circumfer- 
ence. The  extremities  of  these  lines  indicate  polaric  position*,  and  the 
planes  which  cross  them  occupy  the  particular  positions  that  the  lines 
point  out.  Let  the  circle  CQcq,  in  §  37>  be  this  equator,  and  let  qC  be  a 
radius  pointing  northward.  Then  C  on  the  line  ECW  will  be  the 
polaric  position  n,  Q  the  position  e,  c  on  the  line  ecw  the  position  s,  and 
q  the  position  w.  A  radius  striking  the  arc  Cq,  midway  between  C  and 
q  would  point  out  the  position  nw;  exactly  opposite  would  be  se,  and  ut 
right  angles  to  these  would  be  ne  and  bw.  A  radius  striking  the  arc 
Cq  midway  between  the  positions  n  and  nw,  would  point  out  the  giosilion 
that  I  have  marked  n'w,  which  means  nearer  to  n  than  to  w.  The  cor- 
responding position,  midway  between  the  positions  nw  and  w  is  marked 

',  which  means  nearer  to  w  thun  to  n. 


71.  A  crystal  that  has  the  planes  M,T,  MT,  MT+,  M+T.  exhibits  one' 
plane  of  each  set  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  crystal,  arranged 
the  following  order: 


M, 


MT4, 


MT, 


M+T, 


72.  A  crystal  that  has  the  planes  M,  T,  MT,  MT+,   MTj,   M^.T. 
M±T,  exliibits  them  in  the  following  order: 

MTJ,         MT+,         MT,         M+T,  MifT,         T 

PAny  other  quadrant  of  the  equator  of  the  combination  would  cxhibi 
e  planes  in  a  corresponding  arrangement,  as: 

w?              ne*             ne             n'e  n^e 

M4:T,         M+T,         MT,         MT+,  MCf, 


J 


w 

^^    10, 


73>  The  twelve  planes  which  form  a  zone  round  the  equator  of  model 
have  the  following  positions : 

e         ne*        n'e         n         a*v         nw'         w 

ybrthern:  T,     m+t,     MT+,      m       MT+      m+t,        T 

e         80*  8*e         s         ■*»  sw*  w 

Smahern:  T,      m+t,     MT+       m       MT+      m^-t,        T 

In  PhiUips't  Mineralogyi  page  174,  there  is  a  figure  of  a  crystal  of 
Fluorspar,  which  has  32  vertical  planes,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  as 
follows,  taking  the  nw  quadrant  as  an  example: 

M,   MT^^   MT^,    MT+,     MT,     M+T.    M:J:T,  M4.T,     T 

The  signs  _^,  ^  .,j^  in  all  these  sy mboU  indicate  the  great,  greater, 
and  greatest  tUstance  of  the  poles  of  the  axes  referred  to,  while  the 
figures  2,  3,  4,  indicate  the  great,  greater,  and  greatest /muriffu'f^  of  the 
poles  to  whose  symbol  they  are  added.  The  figures  which  indicate  the 
lengths  of  axes  are  consequently  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  those  that  indicate 
the  proximity  of  the  planes  to  particular  poles.  The  greater  the  figure 
that  multiplies  the  length  of  any  axis,  tlie  further  are  the  residual  por- 
tions of  the  planes  that  appear  upon  a  combination,  removed  from  the 
poles  of  that  axis. 

74.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  axis  f  of  the  form  MT+  is  longer 
than  the  axis  t*  of  the  form  MT,  and  that  the  axis  t*  of  the  form  MT^ 
iH  still  longer  than  the  axis  t'  of  the  form  MT^.:  the  axes  m*  being  taken 
at  unity  in  each  case.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  in  the  above  series 
of  positions,  tliat  when  theKe  sets  of  planes  have  cut  one  another  in  a 
combination,  the  planes  of  MTif  appear  nearer  to  the  planes  M  than  do 
the  planes  of  MT+,  and  that  the  planes  of  MT+  appear  nearer  than  the 
planes  of  MT.  Hence  the  polaric  positions  of  individual  planes  indi- 
cate the  comparative  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  rhombic  prisms  lo  which 
they  belong,  so  that  when  we  see  upon  a  crystal  a  plane  situated  betwixt 
two  others,  which  we  know  to  be  M  and  MT,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
symbol  of  the  plane  in  question  is  MT^,  since  all  the  planes  of  the  form 
M-(-T,  must  of  necessity  appear  upon  a  crystaJ,  if  they  appear  at  all, 
between  MT  and  T,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  occur  between  M 
and  MT.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  explained  in  $  67,  where  it  is 
shown  that  when  the  planes  of  rhombic  prisms  are  cut  by  other  forms, 
it  is  generally  the  portions  that  are  attached  to  the  poles  of  the  shorter 
axes  of  the  rhombic  prisms  that  remain  upon  the  combination.  The 
portions  attached  to  the  longer  axes  are  cut  off  and  lost. 

75.  Model  1 1.  Right  Rhomboidal  PrUm,  P,M_,  JM+T. 

This  model  contains  the  planes  P  and  M,  in  combination  with  the 
planes  ^MT,  that  is  to  say  the  half  of  the  set  MT.  See  §  27.  Upon 
applying  the  goniometer  to  MT  and  M  across  the  nw  edge,  we  find  the 
angle  lo  be  120".    Again  applying  it  to  the  aw  edge,  we  find  it  to  be  ^J". 


1 
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Tlje  two  o|)posile  Bugles  in  ne  and  se  agree  witli  these.  The  equator  ia 
a  rhomboid.  Dediictinfj  90°  from  120",  we  have  30°  as  the  value  of  the 
angle  formed  by  a  line  passing  from  the  south  to  the  north  pole,  and 
another  passing  from  tlie  north  to  the  west  pole.  This  angle  is  exactly 
that  formed  by  the  rhombiis  of  120"  and  60°  as  described  in  §^  53 — 55: 
for  30°  X  2  =  60",  =  angle  of  the  acute  edge  at  ml, 
and  180°  —  G0°  =  120",  =  angle  of  the  obtuse  edge  at  t;. 

Hence  the  precise  symbol  for  the  planes  of  model  1 1  is  P,M,  jf  M,  ;„T  nw, 
se.  The  polaric  positions  are  added  to  shon  which  two  planes  of  the 
set  M^.T  are  present. 

The  relation  which  this  form  bears  to  the  krge  rhombic  prism  M,.^T 
of  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  segment,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  in 
p.  14,  by  the  lines  E£rW,  which  lines  represent  the  form  of  the  equator 
of  model  11.  Another  method  of  explaining  the  form  would  be 
that  of  referring  it  to  the  rhomboid  exwo,  which  forms  the  half  of  the 
rhombus  eswo.  depicted  in  the  diagram  on  page  14.  Considered  in  tliis 
light,  and  having  regard  to  its  dimensions,  Model  1 1  would  be  a  macU 
consisting  of  2J  or  of  10  rhombic  prisms  of  120°  and  GO",  combined  io 
as  to  form  a  single  crystal,  and  the  symbol  for  it  would  be  PuMT.j^  X  10> 

76.  Denignation  of  the  Planes  and  Axes  of  Cryslala  by  iejparaie 
SifTiiboU: — 

In  maiiy  cases  it  is  difHcult  to  add  to  the  symbols  that  denote  tbe 
planes  of  crystals,  the  signs  that  denote  the  lengths  of  their  axes,  without 
endangering  the  perspicuity  of  the  symbols  that  designate  the  planes.  It 
is  better  therefore  when  crystals  require  a  complex  symbol,  to  denote  the 
length  of  their  axes  by  a  separate  symbol.  Thus  in  thn  case  of  model 
11,  the  best  method  of  denoting  tbe  length  of  its  axes  appears  to  me  to 
be  this: — 

P.M.JM.^T  nw,  scpi  mft  tA 

Tliese  measurements  are  taken  along  the  edges  or  across  the  planes  of 
the  crystal,  and  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  principal  dimensions, 
independently  of  the  information  communicated  by  the  other  symbols  in 
respect  to  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  planes  of  the  crystal.  See 
Section  1.,  §5  1—14. 

77.  Model  <)\.  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron,  MT,.PM„P,T. 

When  model  !)1  is  put  into  position,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  four 
vertical  planes  which  form  part  of  a  rhombic  prism  that  has  obtuse 
angles  of  126°  52'  at  the  poles  m;  and  m;.  Now  the  Iialf  of  126"  52'  is 
63°  26',  and  the  tangent  of  this  arc  is  1.999859.  Hence  the  formula  for 
this  set  of  4  planes  is  MT,.«,™„  or  briefly  MT^ 

The  planes  PM„  P,T,  which  are  also  possessed  by  the  form  exhibited 
in  model  U\,  will  be  explained  in  subset) uent  sections.  I  am  treating 
here  only  of  the  vertical  planes  of  crystals. 
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78.  Model  68.   TetrakishextOudron,  MT„M,T.PM„P,M,PT,P,T. 
Place  tliis  model  in  position,  and  observe  that  it  has  eight  vertical 

planes,  divided  from  one  another  by  4  vertical  edges  at  ne,  nw,  iie  and 
sw,  and  meeting  in  4  angles  at  n,  e,  s,  and  w.  The  two  noithern  and 
two  southern  platiem,  make  up  Uie  four  aides  of  a  rhombic  prism  =:  MT^ 
The  two  eastern  and  two  western  planes  make  up  the  aides  of  a  rhombio 
prism  =  M+T.  These  two  prisms  interaect  one  another,  and  therefore 
mutually  cut  off  their  acute  angleii.  Upon  measuring  the  obtuse  angle 
at  Ta\,  it  is  found  to  l>e,  or  it  ought  to  be,  126°  52',  but  snnieof  themodets 
are  incorrect,  and  measure  only  about  120°.  The  half  of  126°  52'  is 
63°  26',  the  tangent  of  which  arc  is  1.999,  aa  I  have  shown  above.  This 
gives  the  formnla  MT,  for  the  southern  and  northern  planes.  The  obtuie 
angle  at  t;;  also  measures  126°  32',  which  gives  the  formula  M,T  for  t)i« 
eastern  and  western  planes. — The  planes  that  are  not  vertical  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter. — The  horizontal  axes  of  this  model  are  m'  t'. 

79.  Geontelriual  relaliont  of  the  angles  of  an  Equator,  or  other  teetion 
of  a  crystal. — The  equator  of  Model  68  is  an  octagon  or  figure  of  8 
sides,  and  it  may  serve  to  afford  us  an  illustration  of  the  use  to  be 
derived  from  the  geometrical  proposition  contained  in  §  16,  t. — The 
mineral  kingdom  presents  us  witli  several  varieties  of  the  tetrakishexa- 
tiedron,  which  differ  among  themselves  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes 
of  the  rhombic  prisms  whence  their  planes  are  derived,  as  MTJ,  MT;,, 
MTf,  &c.  In  many  works  on  mineralogy,  these  different  forms  are 
described  by  merely  giving  the  angles  which  their  planes  form  upon  one 
another;  such  as,  for  example,  the  angle  formed  by  the  plane  MTjU'w 
upon  the  adjoining  plane  M,T  nw',  measured  by  the  goniometer  across 
the  nw  vertical  edge.  I  will  suppose  this  angle  to  be  given  at  143°  8' 
and  that  it  is  required  to  learn  from  that  datum  what  is  the  value  of  the 
sign  +  in  the  symbol  MT+,  M_,_T. 

80.  The  equator  has  eight  angles  and  8  sides.  According  to  the  rule 
given  at  §  16,  t,  I  multiply  the  8  sides  by  180°,  which  gives  1440",  and 
then  I  deduct  360",  which  leaves  1080°.  This  should  lie  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  Ihe  eight  angles  added  together.  But  one  of  the  angles  is 
given  at  143°  8',  and  there  are  four  similar  angles  at  nw,  ne,  sw,  and 
«e.  Now  143-  8'  X  4  is  572°  32',  which,  deducted  from  1080°,  gives 
607°  28'  for  the  value  of  the  four  intermediate  angles  at  n,  e,  s,  and 
w.  Dividing  507°  28'  by  4,  I  have  126°  52'  as  the  value  of  a  single 
obtuse  angle,  and  this,  divided  by  2  is  63"  26',  which,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  gives  2  for  the  equivalent  of  the 
sign  +  in  the  formula  MT+,M+T,  producing  the  symbol  MT„  M.T. 

81.  Several  other  useful  problems  in  crystallography  can  be  solved  in 
a  similar  manner.  Thus,  suppose  we  had  the  form  MT4,M4.T,  and 
knew  the  mea.'iurement  of  the  obtuse  angle  at  m;  to  be  126°  52',  and 
that  we  were  required  to  deduce  from  that  measurement  alone  the  value 
of  tha  8  angles  of  Uie  equator  of  the  form.  Of  course  4  of  the  angles, 
namely,  those  at  n,  e,  s,  w,  arr  but  the  other  4  are  unknown. 
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To  find  ihtJii,  I  multiply  126"  52'  by  4,  which  gives  507"  28'.  This 
sum.  deducted  from  1080°,  le&vos  572°  32',  wfaicli  is  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  4  other  angles.  I  divide  sgain  by  4,  which  gives  143°  8'  for  tlie 
value  of  the  single  intermediate  angle :  consequently  the  equator  has 
alternate  angles  of  126°  52'  and  143"  8'. 

82.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  calculations,  that  1 080°  is  the  constant 
aggregate  value  of  the  eight  angles  of  an  equator  that  has  eight  sides, 
being  8  x  1^0  —  360°  =  1080".  From  a  similar  calculation,  we  learn 
that  720°  is  the  constant  aggregate  value  of  the  sis  angles  of  an  cqiiator 
that  has  sii  sides,  6  x  180  —  360"  =  720°;  and  that  360°  is  the  con- 
stant aggregate  value  of  the  four  angles  of  an  equator  that  has  four  sidea, 
4  X  180  —  360°  =  360°.  Again,  if  we  divide  1080°,  Uie  constant 
aggregate  value  of  the  8  angles  of  an  octagon,  by  4,  we  have  a  product 
of  270".  This  is  the  aggregate  value  of  2  of  the  angles.  Now  it  very 
often  happens,  that  4  of  the  angles  of  an  octagon  are  equal  to  one 
another,  and  the  4  others  are  also  equal  to  one  another,  but  different 
from  tlie  first  four;  aji  example  of  this  is  given  in  §  80.  When  this  is 
the  caae,  one  angle  of  each  kind  added  together  is  —  270°,  so  that,  if  wb 
know  the  value  of  either  of  these  ao^^es,  that  of  the  other  is  ascertained 
by  deducting  the  known  angle  from  270°. — Finally,  the  six  angles  of  a 
hesagon,  which  are  together  always  ^  720°,  very  frequently  consist  of  4 
angles  of  one  kind  and  two  of  another  kind.  Then  of  courec  2  of  the 
first  and  I  of  the  second  kind  of  angles  are  together  equal  lo  360°.  If 
ywi  know  the  sum  of  the  odd  angle,  that  of  the  two  others  will  be  cqiid 
Ut  360°  minus  the  odd  angle.  If  you  know  the  value  of  one  of  the  pair 
of  angles,  you  have  but  to  double  its  sum  and  deduct  the  product  from 
360°  to  find  the  value  of  the  odd  angle.  The  knowledge  of  these  relations 
frequently  enables  one  to  understand  descriptions  of  crystals  so  iiU|J«r- 
fectly  given  as  to  be  otherwise  unintelligible. 

83.  Probiem.  The  vertical  planes  of  Model  47i  which  represents  a 
combination  of  tlie  cube  with  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  the  cube 
being  subordinale,  are  w,  I,  MT,.  Required,  the  value  of  the  angles 
formed  by  m  upon  MTp  and  by  MT,  upon  t. 

The  obtuse  angle  at  ml  of  the  form  Ml',.  Is  found  by  seeking  in  the 
Table  of  Tangenta  for  the  arc  of  tlie  tangent  2.000000.  That  arc  is 
63°  26',  and  the  double  of  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  m^  which  ia 
126°  52'.  Then  '-^  +  90°  =  15.3"  26'.  This  is  the  value  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  plane  ni  upon  the  plane  MT(. 

When  the  obtuse  angle  of  a  rhombus  at  mj  is  126°  52',  the  acute 
angle  at  t;  is  180"  —  126"  52'  —  53°  8'.  And  i^'  +  90°=  116° 34'. 
This  is  the  value  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  plane  t  upon  the  plane 
MT,.  Upon  measuring  the  angles  of  Model  47  with  the  goniomeler, 
you  will  find  that  these  results  are  correct. 

84.  Control  over  the  correclHess  of  (kin  rechotuntj.  The  planes  m,  t, 
MT,  give  eigUt  sides,  and  lhei<efore  eight  angles,  to  the  equator :  and 


:  1080"  00', 
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■  angles  must  be  in  sets  of  fuur  and  four  alike ;  namelyi  4  angln 
fonned  by  in  upon  MTo  and  4  formed  by  t  upon  MT^     Now : 

4  X  153"  26' =  613°  44'  \_ 

4  X  116°  34' :=  466"  16'  S~ 
which  is  the  coDBtaiit  aggregate  value  of  the  anglea  of  an  octagou.  §  82. 
85>  This  method  of  examiDing  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  angles 
of  the  equator,  or  of  any  other  section  of  a  crystal,  affords  the  means  of 
controlling  t/te  correctnesf  of  the  mechanical  measarementt  oftlie  exlernal 
angle*  of  cryslals.  It  is  a  principle  of  control  similar  to  that  which  the 
chemist  has  over  the  results  of  a:i  analysis  in  the  Itnowledge  which  he 
possesses  of  the  value  of  equivalent  proportions.  There  are  many  pub- 
lished measurementa  of  the  angles  of  crystals,  which  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  the  corrections  that  could  be  made  by  using  this  power  of 
control. 

86.  Dfjinition  of  the  word  Pai8M. — It  will  be  evident  to  the  examiner 
of  the  foregoing  data,  that  the  symbols  M,  T.  MT,  M+T,  MT+,  serve 
to  denote  every  vertical  plane  that  can  possibly  occur  around  the  equator 
of  any  crystal ;  for  all  plaues  whose  positions  are  n,  e,  s,  w,  are  denoted 
by  M  or  T,  and  all  that  have  intermediate  positions,  as  ne,  nw,  se,  eW| 
n'e,  ne',  &c.,  are  denoted  by  some  variety  of  MT,.  Consequently,  if  we 
arbitrarily  assume  these  vertical  planes  to  be,  in  conjunction  with  the 
horizontal  planes  P,  the  Composbntb  op  PaiSMS,  we  have  in  P,  M,  T, 
MT,  MT^,  M_j.T,  a  formula  which  comprehends  every  variety  of  prism 
which  can  possibly  occur  in  nature  or  in  art— that  is  to  say.  of  prism 
considered  independently  of  inclined  or  pyramidal  terminations.  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  wotA  prism  to  forms  which 
contain  these  planes  and  no  others. 

ST.  Forms  of  t/ie  Equators  of  Prisms For  a  practical  purpose  that 

will  be  hereafter  explained,  we  may  liere  take  a  view  of  the  different 
forma  that  can  be  assumed  by  the  equators  of  prisma  under  every  possi- 
ble change  of  circumstance. — I  believe  that  these  forms  may  oil  be 
reduced  to  five  principal  varieties,  as  follow: — 


Axes. 

Planes. 

Equators. 

fm-t-     - 

M,T 

= 

a  square. 

]m-t'    _ 

MT 

= 

(.m-f    _ 

M.T.MT 

= 

a  square  combined  with  a  square. 

Cm'  tX.   - 
|n4t'     — 

M,T+ 

= 

a  rectangle. 

M+,T 

= 

a  rectangle. 

rm'  t|  — 

MT+ 

= 

a  rhombus. 

.Jmif     — 

M^T 

= 

a  rhombus. 

Im-f     - 

MT+.M+- 

= 

f  m-  f    — 
Im'  r    _ 

M,M+T 

= 

a  square  combined  with  a  rhombus. 

T,MT_f. 

= 

a  square  combined  with  a  rhombus. 

fm"  X^  — 
Im^t'     - 

M,M+T 

= 

a  rectangle  combined  with  a  rliombus 

T.MT^. 

= 

a  rectangle  combined  with  a  rhombus 

J 


88.  Of  the  Planes  PM.— There  are  four  of  them.  The  first  plane  is 
showD  by  the  lines  T  pj  T'  3  m;  G  b  tlie  diagram  io  §  20.  The  others 
are  Dot  shown  on  the  diagram.  The  second  plane  posses  from  6  m;  3  to 
T*  p;  T'i  the  third  from  T'  pj  T"  to  9  in;  12;  aiid  the  fourth  from 
9  m;  12  to  T  pi  T'.  The  four  planes  have  the  following  polaric  posi- 
tions ;  Zu,  Za,  Nn,  Nb.  Every  one  of  tliese  planes  cnts  the  two  axes  p' 
and  m',  and  is  parallel  to  the  axis  f.  They  are  all  Inclined.  They  are 
equivalent  to  one  another  and  are  parallel  two  and  two.  Tliey  form 
togetlier  a  Hokizostal  Pbism,  whose  asis  coincides  witJi  l!ie  axis  t', 
and  whose  edges  are  directed  towards  Z,  n,  N,  s.  The  symbol  for  the 
complement  of  four  planes  is  PM.  The  symbol  for  half  the  complement 
is  i  PM.  The  planes  are  individually  denoted  by  PM  Zn,  PM  Zs, 
PM  Nn,  PM  Ns. 

The  north  meridian  forms  the  cross  section  of  the  horiEontal  prism 
PM.  and  coincides  with  the  plane  pj  m;  p;  m;.  The  form  of  this  north 
meridian  depends  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  tlic  axes  p'  and  ni'. 

a,  If  these  axis  are  equal,  the  north  meridian  is  a  square. 

li.  If  the  axis  p*  is  longer  than  the  axis  m*,  the  north  meridian  ia  a 
rhombus  with  the  acute  angles  upon  the  axis  p*. 

c,  If  the  axis  m'  is  longer  than  the  axis  p*,  the  norlli  meridian  is  a. 
rhombus  with  the  acute  angles  upon  the  axis  m'. 

d.  In  the  firet  case,  the  symbol  for  the  planes  is  PM.  In  the  second 
case,  it  is  P^M.     In  the  third  case,  it  is  PML^. 

The  instructions  given  in  §§  50 — (!1  for  determining  the  relative  length 
of  the  axes  m'  and  t*  situated  in  a  rhombic  equator,  apply  equally  to  th 
determination  of  the  lengths  of  tlie  axes  p*  and  m*  situated  in  a  rhombic 
meridian. 

Examples  of  the  Planes  PM,  PM+,  P^.M. 

89.  Model  63.  Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  MT.PM.PT. 

See  §  21  illustration  B,  and  $  31. 

The  Zn  plane  of  the  form  PM  is  marked  on  this  model  with  P 
Z  pole  and  with  M  at  the  n  pule.  The  whole  four  planes  of  P5I  meet  at 
their  acute  points,  and  form  a  zone  round  the  crystal  in  the  direction  Z,n, 
N,s.  Tlie  north  meridian,  which  is  a  square  with  its  angles  in  7.,  »,•»,  N, 
cuts  across  this  set  of  planes.  The  planes  PM  incline  upou  the  planes 
MT  at  an  angle  of  120°. 


J 


yO.  Model  12.   Obtute  Quadratic  Octahedron,  PM+,PT+.  I 

The  Zu  plane  of  this  model  is  marked  with  P  at  the  Z  pole,  and  with 
M  at  the  n  pole.     The  angle  across  the  edge  at  the  n  pole  is  found,  by  I 

measurement  with  the  goniometer,  to  be  83°  38',  and  the  angle  formed 
by  the  plane  Zn  upon  the  plane  Zs,  measured  over  the  apex,  is  found  to 
be  96°  22'.     Consequently,  tlie  axes  are  p'  m:[.,  and  the  form  of  the 

L north  meridian  is  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  on  m'.     To  lenrn  the  J 

comparative  lengths  of  tlie  two  axes,  we  divide  96"  22'  by  2,  which  gives  I 

48°  1  r,  and  seek  in  the  Logarithmic  Tables  for  the  tangent  of  this  aiigto,  I 
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which  it  l.l  I778-16.  Tliis  numbor  is  die  length  of  tlie  asin  m*  when  p" 
is  taken  as  unity.  Now  1.1 17784G  is  to  1 ,  a 
therefore  describe  PM+  as  P„M,«  or  as  PH^,  or  as  PM,,,„.  I  tbink. 
lliat  ti>e  last  metliod  of  notation  is  the  best,  becanse  it  gives  the  readiest 
reference  to  the  Table  of  Tangenta,  &c,  whenever  we  wish  to  leam 
the  value  of  the  edges  of  a  crystal  from  the  lengtii  of  its  axes. 

If  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  litis  model  were  reversed,  so  as  to 
oioke  p'  the  longer  axis,  the  symbol  for  the  form  would  be  P,,,nMi 
and  the  north  lucridion  would  be  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles 
at  Z  and  N. 

!)I.  Model  13.  Aeule  Quadratic  OclaJiedron,  P+M,P+T. 
The  Zn  plane  of  this  model  is  marked  with  P  at  the  Z  pole  and  with  M 
at  the  n  )iole.  The  angle  formed  by  the  plane  Zn  upon  ihc  plime  Nn 
'across  the  equator  at  n,  is  137°  10';  and  that  formed  by  Zn  upon  Zs  over 
the  apex  Z  is  42°  50';  an  will  be  found  upon  applying  the  goniometer  to 
tlie  model.  The  north  meridiaa  is  therefore  a  rhombus,  with  its  acute 
angles  at  Z  and  N.  Tlie  lialf  of  the  obtuse  angle  137"  10'  is  6S°  3d', 
the  tangent  of  which  is  2.54^5160;  so  that  the  axes  have  the  relation 
of  p,*  m^  and  thu  sj-mbol  for  the  set  of  planes  is  PgiMg  or  Pj^^M. 

-  If  the  obtuse  angle  at  m^,  instead  of  being  137°  10',  had  been  136" 
24',  then  the  axes  would  have  had  the  simple  relation  of  p;  ni!;  because 
the  half  of  136°  24'  is  68°  12',  the  tangent  of  whieh  is  2.30l)17S-).— The 
symbol  for  the  planes  would  then  have  been  P,,sM  or  P|M. — The  differ- 
ence between  137°  10'  and  136'  24'  is  one  that  cannot  be  properly  dis- 
criminated by  measurement  upon  the  model  s  but  1 37"  1 0'  is  the  measure- 
ment derived  from  the  crystals  of  a  mineral  called  Anatose,  the  general 
form  of  which  is  represented  by  the  model. 

EJ2.  Model  32.  T 
Model  33. 
Model  34.  J 

In  these  three  models  tlie  planes  PM,  are  distinguished  by  their  equal 
inclinaliun  upon  the  planes  P  and  M,  with  botli  of  which  they 
make  angles  of  135°  or  ^  -|-  <>0°.  On  model  32  the  four  planes  are 
inclined  rectangles;  on  model  33,  they  arc  also  inclined  rectangles;  and 
on  model  34  they  are  octagons.  On  all  the  3  models,  the  positions  urc 
Zn,  Zs,  Nn,  Ns, 

1^3.  Model  14.  Quadratic  Octahedron  in  combination  with  an  Acute 
Quadratic  Octahedron,  the  former  subordinate,     pm,  P+M,  pi.,  P^_T. 

The  plane  marked  P  at  the  pole  Z  on  model  14  is  pm  Z-n.  The 
plant'  marked  M  at  the  pole  n  is  P^M  Zn'. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  plane  pmZ'n  upon  the  jilaiie  pmZ's,  measured 
over  tlie  apex,  is  90°.  This  is  not  the  correct  angle  of  the  mineral 
which  this  model  was  intended  to  represent,  but  it  baa  been  made  so  by 
accident.     90"  is  the  angle  which  denot""  "  — luwe  north  meridian,  bo 
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combined  with  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
the  octahedron  =  P,M,T,MT.PM,PT,PMT. 


that  the  planea  pm  belong  to  an  eqniaxed  form,  nud  tlie  symbol  ia  slraply 
pm.  The  aDgle  formed  hy  the  plane  P+M  Zn*  upon  the  plane  P+M  Nn" 
across  the  edge  marked  M,  in  136°  47'.  The  lialf  of  this  angle  is  68° 
'23^;  the  tangent  of  which  is  2.5246392.  Hence  tht?  symbol  for  the 
planes  is  PuaM,  or  briefly  but  less  exactly  P^M. 

The  symbol  for  the  model  is  therefore  pm,  PJM,  pt,  P|T. 

94.  The  form  of  the  north  meridian  of  the  combination  represented 
by  model  14  is  an  octagon.     We  n-LU  exaroiae  the  value  of  its  angles: 
2  X     90°        at  Z  and  N  =  180°  00' 

2  X  136'  47'  at  n  and  s  =  273°  34' 

All  the  angles  tnoirn  are  therefore  =  453°  34' 
lint  the  eight  angles  of  the  meridian  are  together  equal  li> 
1080°  00'.     See  §  82 
Deduct    453°  34'  ^^  Value  of  the  four  known  angles. 


I 


626°  i 


Jue  of  the  four  unknown  angles. 
And  the  fourth  part  of  626°  26'  is  156°  36^.     This  is  the  value  of  each 
of  the  four  angles  formed  by  the  incidence  of  the  plaues  pni  upon  the 
planes    P,^M.   aa    will   be  found  by  applying  the  goniometer  to  the 

95.  Model  91.  Pentagonal Dodeeah€dT<m.  MT,.PM,.P,T.  See  §  77. 

The  tetter  P  marked  upon  Ihia  model  shows  the  edge  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  planes  PM,  Zn  and  PM,  Zs.  Upon  applying  the  goni- 
ometer to  these  two  planes,  across  this  edge,  the  value  of  the  angle  of 
their  incidence  is  found  to  be  126°  52'.  The  lialf  of  this  is  63"  26',  the 
tangent  of  which  ts  1.999569.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  set  of  planes 
PM^^  two  of  which  uppcar  at  the  top  of  the  model,  and  two  at  the 
bottom,  is  PM^ 


96.  Model  47.  The  Cube  cotnbined  loithtke  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron, 
the  former  auhordinale.     p,m,t,MT,.PMj,P,T.     See  §  83. 

The  plane  pZ  is  marked  P  upon  model  47-  The  plane  m  □  ia  marked 
M.  The  plane  t  w  is  marked  T.  The  planes  MT,  are  the  vertical  planes 
situated  between  the  planes  m  and  t.  The  planes  PM,  are  the  front  and 
back  inclined  planes  situated  between  the  planes  p  and  m.  The  follow- 
ing ia  the  proof.  The  angle  at  Z  of  the  planes  PM,  Zn  and  PM,  Zk,  is 
126°  52'.  See  §  95.  Now  as  the  plane  P  cuts  theee  two  planes  equally, 
it  should  make  angles  of  153"  26'  with  both  of  them;  for 

l^!pi'  +  90°  =  153°  26' 
and  upon  applying  the  goniometer  In  the  model,  this  will  be  found  to  ho 
the  correct  angle.     See  §  77,  95. 


L97.   Model   68.     Telrakishei 
See  §  rH. 


ikedron.     M  r„M,T.PM,.P,M.PT,.P,T. 


32  PKINCIPLES  OP  CETBTALLOGRAFHV. 

The  planes  PMi,P,M,  fonn  a  zone  of  8  planes  round  the  edge  of  tJie 
north  meridian.  The  planes  PM,  occupy  the  positinna  Z'n,  Z's,  N,n, 
NiS.  The  planes  PfM  occupy  iJie  positions  Zn',  Zs',  Nn',  Ns',  The 
angles  are  given  at  §  78  to  82,  and  all  that  is  said  there  respecting  the 
means  of  investigating  the  properties  of  the  equator  of  this  form,  applies 
equally  to  the  investigation  of  its  north  meridian. 

98.     Model  79.     Oblique  lieclangiilar  Prism.     M,T+.  ^PM+ Zn.Ns. 

The  position  which  this  crystal  is  made  to  assume,  seeras,  lilce  the  posi- 
tions of  Modek  2,  6,  7i  10.  and  others,  to  militate  against  the  general 
rule,  §  8,  that  a  crystal  is  to  be  held  with  its  longest  axis  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  length  of  a 
prism,  or,  what  comes  to  liie  same  thing,  the  length  of  its  asia  p',  is  an 
extremely  variable  quantity,  so  that  crystals  whose  side  planes  are 
invariable  as  respects  the  relation  of  the  axes  m'  and  t*,  often  differ 
greatly  in  their  length. 

The  plane  marked  M  on  Model  79  is  the  plane  Mn.  The  plane 
marked  T  is  the  plane  Tw.  The  plane  marked  P  is  the  plane  PM+  Zn. 
The  angle  which  this  plane  fonns  with  M,  across  the  edge  Zn,  is  1 13°  8'. 
Deducting  911°  for  the  value  of  the  right  angle  of  the  prismatic  plane 
Mn,  we  have  23°  8'  for  the  value  of  half  the  acute  angle  of  the  rhombus 
PM+.  The  sine  of  this  angle  is  392S722  and  the  cosine  is  9195931- 
Its  cotangent  is  2.3406928.  The  radius  is  I.  The  axis  p-  of  the  form 
PM  bears  therefore  to  the  axis  m"  the  ratio  of  I  to  2.34,  and  the  symbol 
of  the  set  of  planes  is  PMm-  But  only  two  planes  of  the  set  are  present, 
and  these  have  the  positions  Zn  anil  Ns. 

The  three  axes  of  the  model  are  approsiniatively  equal  to  j^  ui;  tj. 
Hence  the  exact  symbol  for  the  model  is  M,T+,  ^  PMj,),  Zn,Zs.  p}  ml  t^ 

The  north  meridian  of  Model  7'J  has  the  same  geometrical  properties 
as  the  equator  of  Model  1 1.     See  \  75. 

99  Model  83.  OblMe  Rhombo/iedron.   MT+.  i  PM_,_  Zn.Ns. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  plane  MT4.  niv  upon  the  plane  MT+  ne, 
measured  across  the  edge  marked  M,  is  about  10o°  5'.  Some  of  the 
models  arc  not  quite  exact  in  the  angle.  The  half  of  105"  5'  is  52"  32^', 
and  the  tangent  of  the  latter  is  1.305189G.  Hence  the  planes  MT^.  are 
MT,,.     See  §.35. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  plane  PM_i_  Zn  upon  the  north  vertical  edge 
is  about  1 02°.  Deducting  90°  we  have  1 2"  fur  half  the  acute  angle  of  the 
rhombus  PM+.  The  sine  of  12'  is  2078117,  its  cosine  9281476,  its 
radius  1.0,  its  cotangent  4.7046301.  Hence  the  symbol  for  PM+is  PM^,. 
But  there  are  only  two  of  the  set  of  planes  PM+  present  on  the  combina- 
tion, which  two  planes  have  the  positions  Zn,N'B. 

In  tlie  foregoing  calculations  I  have  taken  first  the  axis  m"  and  after- 
n-ards  the  axis  p'  for  unity  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  axis 
m'  as  unity  in  both  cnses,  since  that  axis  is  common  to  both  the  forms   | 
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MT^  and  PM^,     The  only  correction  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in 

this  view,  is  lo  take  the  tangent  instead  of  the  cotangent'of  the  acute 
angle  of  12°,  and  use  that  sum  in  expressing  the'relation  of  the'axes. 
The  tangent  of  12"  is  0.212556,  so  that  the  fonn,;PM+.become3  P^M, 
and  niuat  be  termed  PgioM,  instead  of  PM,;.  The  combination  ex- 
hibited by  Model  83,  will  then  be  eipressed  by  MT,,,  iP, „sM.Zn,Ns, 
or,  in  general  terms,  MT_j_,  ^  P_M  Zn,N9.  To  this  roust  be  added,  the 
relation  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  =  pS  m'g  t'g,  because  the  dimensions 
of  the  crystal  are  not  told  by  the  symbols  of  the  planes. 

100.  Model  85.  Obluse  lihombohedroit,  MT+,  JPM+  Zn.Ns. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  vertical  plane  MT^  nw  upon  the  adjoining 
vertical  plane  MT^.  ne,  measured  across  the  vertical  edge  at  M,  is  about 
128",  but  it  ought, accordingtoa  measurement  of  Haiiy's,  to  be  134°  26'. 
The  half  of  this  angle  is  67°  13',  the  tangent  of  which  is  2.3808444 ;  so 
that  the  symbol  for  the  prismatic  planes  is  MTj^- 

The  angle  formed  by  the  plane  PM+Zn  upon  the  vertical  edge  at  n,  is 
about  1 30°  26'.  Deducting  90%  we  have  40°  26'  for  half  the  acute  angle 
of  the  rhombus  PM^..  The  tangent  of  this  is  0.8520704,  which  gives 
the  symbol  P^jmM,  and  which  bears  a  very  simple  relation  to  the  symbol 
P„,,„M  of  Model  83  i  as  213  X  4  =  852. 

Hence  the  symbol  for  Model  85  is  MT,a.|P,juM  Zn,Ns.  To  which 
is  to  be  added  the  diiueusigiis  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  p'l  mi  t;  . 


101,  Of  the  Planes  PT.— There  are  four  of  them.  Tirat,  the  plane 
shown  by  the  lines  M  p,  M'  9  t^  3  in  the  diagram  in  page  6 ;  secondly,  a 
piane  passing  from  9  t^  3  to  M*  pS  M'(  thirdly,  a  plane  passing  from 
M'  pS  M'  to  6  tj  12 !  and  fourthly,  a  plane  passing  from  6  tj  12  to 
M  pi  M'.  Each  of  these  planes  cuts  the  two  axes  p*  and  t*  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  ail  Inclined.  They  are  parallel  to  the  axis  m',  they 
are  parallel  two  and  two  among  themselves,  and  they  are  all  equivalent 
to  one  another.  They  constitute  together  a  Hohizontal  Prism  whose 
edges  bisect  the  two  nses  p'  and  f,  aud  whose  axis  coincides  with  the 
axis  m'.  The  polaric  position  of  the  four  planes  is  Ze,  Zw,  Ne,  Nw. 
The  symbol  for  the  complement  of  four  planes  is  PT.  The  symbol  for 
half  the  complcnient  is  ^  PT.  The  planes  are  denoted  individually  by 
the  symbols  PT  Ze,  PT  Zw,  PT  Ne,  PT  Nw. 

The  cross  section  of  the  horizontal  prism  PT  takes  place  upon  the 
plane  p",  i;  pS  t^.  It  consequently  coincides  with  the  east  meridian. 
The  form  of  it  depends  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two  axes  p'  and  t*. 

a.  If  both  axes  are  equal,  the  east  meridian  is  a  square,  and  the  symbol 
for  the  planes  is  PT. 

b.  If  tiie  axis  p'  is  longer  than  tlie  axis  t',  the  east  meridian  is  a 
rfiombus  with  its  longer  diagonal  parallel  to  the  axis  p'.  The  symbol  for 
the  planes  is  then  P+T. 
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If  the  axis  t*  ie  longer  than  the  axis  y',  the  east  meri^ftn  m  ■ 
rhombus  with  its  longer  diagonal  parallel  to  tlie  axis  t'.  The  symbol  for 
the  planes  is  in  that  case  PT+. 

d,  The  measurement  of  the  two  oses  of  the  east  meridian  is  effeoled. 
and  its  general  properties  arp  ascertained,  by  the  methods  described  io 
^50—61. 

Examples  of  the  Planes  PT,  PT^.,  Pa_T. 

102.  The  varieties  of  the  form  PT  differ  in  no  other  respect  from  the 
varieties  of  the  form  PM,  than  that  they  are  situated  at  right  angles  to 
PM,  and  have  the  same  relation  to  the  axes  p'  and  f  that  the  form  PM 
has  to  the  axes  p'  and  m'.  Hence  the  same  models  aiford  roost  of  the 
requisite  examples. 

103.  Model  G3.  Rhombic  Dodecahedron.  MT.PM,PT. 

The  four  planes  PT  are  situated  Ze.  Zw,  Ne,  Nw.  They  toucli  one 
another  at  the  acute  points  of  the  rhombuses,  and  form  a  zone  rouud  the 
crystal,  which  gives  for  the  east  meridian  a  square  with  its  angles  at  Z, 
fe,w,N.     See5§21  B,  31,89. 

104.  Model  12,  Obtwe  Quadratic  Octahedron.  PM+,PT+. 

This  form  has  been  already  explained  at  §  90.  The  exact  symbol  of 
the  set  of  planes  PT+  is  PT,.,,,,  and  the  model  is  =  PM,,,„PT,.„a. 

105.  Model  \S.  Acute  Qtiadralic  Octahedron.  P+M,P+T. 

This  form  wis  explained  at  §  91-  The  exact  syrabol  for  the  set  of 
planes  V+i:  is  P.,bM,  and  the  model  is  =z  P,aM.P,i^T. 

106.  Models  32,  33,  34.  Combinations  of  the  Cube,  Rhombic  Dode- 
eaJwdron,  and  Octahedron. 

The  planes  PT  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  planes  PM,  only  that 
they  are  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  latter.  See  §  33.  They  form 
angles  of  1 35°  with  the  planea  P  and  T,  and,  of  course,  angles  of  W  with 
the  planes  M.  as  do  all  the  planes  that  cut  both  p'  and  t'  and  not  m'. 
The  symbula  for  the  three  comliinationa  are  given  in  §  (i9- 

107.  Model  14,  Combination  of  a  Quadratic  Octahedron  with  an 
Acute  Quadratic  Octahedron,  the  tatter  prevailing,    pm,  PJM,  pt,  PJT. 

The  planes     pt     havi-  the  positions  2?e,  7?<m,  N'e,  N'w. 
The  planes  PjT   have  the  positions  Ze',  Zw',  Ne',  Nw'. 

The  letter  T  at  the  pole  t;  of  the  model  marks  the  plane  P^T  Zw'. 
All  these  planes  are  parallel  to  the  axis  m*. 

The  model  has  in  other  respects  been  so  fully  explained  in  §§  93,  94, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  tliat  tlie  east  meridian  of  tlie  present 

mbination  has  the  same  properties  as  th^|g|^^  meridian  of  the  con^ 


bination  pm,  PjM,  which  has  beon  ilescr 


lOS.  ModdSJ.  Pentagonat Dodecahedron.  MT,.PM,,P,T. 
The  sets  of  planes  MT,  and  PM,  liave  been  already  full;  described  in 
"5  77.  95.  I  have  therefore  to  confine  thia  notice  to  the  planes  P,T, 
which  arc  the  four  planea  that  meet  in  two  pairs  so  as  to  form  horizontnl 
edges  across  the  poles  tj  and  t;.  llie  angle  formed  by  the  plane  P,T  Zw 
upon  the  plane  PfT  Nw,  measured  by  applying  the  goniometer  across  the 
edge  at  t;^  is  126°  52',  which,  as  already  explained  in  the  §§  referred  to 
above,  gives  the  relation  of  2  to  1  for  the  axes  p'  and  t",  and  authorixes 
the  symbol  P,T. 

109-  Hence  we  see  that  Model  91  represents  a  form  produced  by  the 
intersection  of  three  similar  and  equal  rhombic  prisms,  each  of  them  hav- 
ing one  of  its  cross  axes  longer  than  the  other,  and  each  having  its 
infinite  axis  coincident  with  one  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  or  combination, 
so  that  the  three  prisms  cross  one  another  in  the  centre  at  right  angles. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  form  to  be  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  most  important  of  which  have  tiie  following  proportional 
axes: — 

I  :  J,  which  ^vea  the  symbol  MTJ.PMJ,PJT. 
1   ;  |,  which  gives  the  symbol  MT3.Pm|,PJT. 
1  :  2,  which  gives  the  symbol  MT^  PM„  P,T. 
These  are  all  easily  discriminated  by  examining  the  angles  formed  by 
the  inclination  of  their  planes  one  upon  another,  as  ahown  in  the  following 
table,  or  by  their  inclioation  upon  the  planes  of  P,M,T,  or  MT.PM,PT, 
or  PMT,  or  of  any  form  with  which  they  may  occur  in  combination ;  as 
wilt  be  hereafter  explained  circumstantially : 

Co„B,»;.T,o,».  I'^i^  S  <fc  f  <"».  MT+w  y,.» , 

MT+ne.         PM4.Zn,       P_,.T  Zw. 

MTit.PMJ,PltT 106°  16'        118°  41'        118°  41' 

MTi.PM5,p|T 112°  37         117*29'        117*29' 

MTB.PMa,P(,T 126°  52-        113°  35'        113'  35' 

1 1 0.  Model  47-  Combination  of  the  Cube  and  the  PeiUagoruU  Dode- 
cahedron, Ihe  tatter  predominating.  p,in,t,  MTt.PM,,P,T. 

The  planes  of  the  fonn  P,T,  or  TP»  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
planes  of  the  forms  MT,  and  PM„  already  fully  described  in  §§  83,  96. 
The  4  planes  of  P,T  are  those  situated  between  the  planes  marked  P  and 
T  on  the  model.  The  east  meridian  of  the  form  p,t,PsT  ia  an  octagon, 
exactly  similar  in  form  and  angles  to  the  octangular  north  meridian  of 
the  planes  p,m,PMr  and  to  the  octangular  equator  of  the  planes  m,t,MT,. 
The  method  of  deierminirig  the  value  of  tiie  angles  that  are  formed  by 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  p  or  t  upon  P,T,  has  been  described  in  §  83, 

111.  Model  68.  Tetrahishexahedron,  MT„M,T.PM„P,M,PT„P,T. 
This  model  has  twenty-fonr  planes,  of  which  I  have  already  described 

sixteen  in  ^5  78  and  97,  where  I  have  also  explmned  the  principles  upon 
which  we  proceed  in  determining  what  are  the  properties  of  the  com- 
bination that  is  exhibited  by  the  model.     It  seems  to  be  necessary  only 
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to add,  that  the  rest  of  the  24  planes,  namely,  the  sets  PTi,P,T.  are  thoie 
which  form  the  bounds  tif  the  east  meridian  of  the  modi^l  and  occnpy  the 
following  positions : 

Pf,  =  Z'e,Z'»-.N'e,N'n-. 
P,T  =  Ze'.Zw'.Ne'.Nn-*. 
1  i'2.  We  perceive  from  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  Model  68, 
that  it  represents  a  combination  of  six  similar  and  equal  rhombic  prinns, 
each  of  them  having  one  of  its  cross  axes  longer  than  the  other,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  pairs  of  prisms,  each  pair  cutting  two  axes  unequally  and 
inversely.  This  combination  is  therefore  a  sort  of  double  of  that  repre- 
sented by  Model  91-  See  §  109-  The  mineral  kingdom  presents 
several  varieties  of  the  tetrakishexahedron,  particularly  the  following : — 

Axes.  Resulting  Planes. 

1  :  I     =     MT3,MjT.PMJ,PJM,PT^,P5T. 

1:2     =     MTa,M.^T.PM2,PiM,PTa,PuT. 

1  :  j     =     MT|,MJT.PMi.p|M,PT|,PJT. 

1:3     =     MTj.MjT.PMa.PaM.PTj.PjT. 

1  :  S     =     MTj,MjT,PMj.PjM,PT„P3T. 

1 13.  These  combinations  may  be  all  discriminated  by  the  difference  in 
the  angles  at  which  their  planes  incline  upon  one  another,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  table,  or  upon  the  planes  of  any  other  forms  with  which  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  occur  in  combination.  And  we  have  in  our  know- 
le^e  of  tlie  geometrical  propeities  of  the  equator,  and  the  cost  and  north 
meridians  of  the  different  varieties,  an  easy  and  efficient  power  of  control 
over  the  accuracy  of  the  mechanical  measurements  which  may  seem  to 
distingnish  any  one  of  tliese  combinations  frara  the  others.  Suppose  a 
form  of  this  kind  to  be  given  and  the  angle  at  the  pole  n,  formed  by 
the  incidence  of  the  plane  HT^  n'w  upon  the  plane  MT+  n'e,  to  be 
stated  to  be  =  136°.  We  test  the  accuracy  of  this  measurement  as  fol- 
lows:—The  half  of  136°  is  6B',  the  tangent  of  which  is  2.4750869,  or, 
when  doubled,  4.9501738.  This  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  angle  of 
the  form  J,  but  the  angle  formed  by  the  form  J  is  not  exactly  136°  but 
136°  24',  for  the  half  of  the  last  named  angle  =  68°  12'  has  a  tangent  = 
2.50017B4.  Hence  we  conclude'that  the  given  form  is  in  reality  that 
known  by  the  term  g,  and  that  the  given  angle  of  136"  was  erroneous. 

^  Inclination  of  the  plane  MT 4.  n'vr  upon: 

MT^n'e.  M+Tnw".  P+MZn'. 
MTJ,MJT.PMJ,PJM,PT3,P3T.  112'  37'  157°  23'  133'  49'. 
MTa,M„T.PMe,PaM,PTa,PaT,  12G' 52'  143*  8'  143°  8'. 
MTJ,MJT.PMJ,PjM,PTJ,PjT,  136'  24'  133"  36'  149'  33'. 
MT5,MjT.PMj,p3M,PT3,P3T,  143=  8'  126' 52'  154'  9'. 
MTi,M,T.PMj,PjM,PTj,PjT,         157°  23'         112' 37'        164'    3'. 

114.  Model  S'J-  Acute  Rhombohedron.  M  r+.iPT+  Zw,Ne. 

It  will  in  this  case,  as  in  that  described  in  §  99,  be  proper  to  consider 
as  unity  the  axis  that  is  common  to  both  forms.  i  this  axis  is  f. 
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The  augle  fomted  by  tlie  incidence  of  the  plane  MT+  uw  upon  the 
plane  MT+sw  is  78°  28',  the  half  of  which  is  39°  14',  and  the  tangent  of 
39'  14'  ia  0.8165493  =  aiis  m*  when  f  J8  =  1.  This  gives  Iho  sj-mbol 
MmijT  for  the  four  vertical  planes  of  the  combination  represented  by 
the  model. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  incidence  of  the  plane  PT+  Zw  upon  the  w 
vertical  edge  is  about  110°.  I  deduct  90°  for  tJie  right  angle,  and  have 
a  remainder  of  20°,  the  tangent  of  which,  =  p',  ia  0.3639702.  This  gives 
tlie  symbol  Pob,T. 

Hence  the  formula  for  Model  89  is  MobitT-^PiimT  Zw.Ne. 


115.  Of  Rhombohedrons  in  General. — The  method  <if  describing 
riiombohedrons  given  in  §§  99,  100,  1 14,  affords  a  constant  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  that  are  commonly  called  obtime  and  acute 
rhombohedrons.  The  genera!  formula  for  all  obtuse  rhombohedrons  is 
MT+.  JP_M,  Zn,Ns.  Tiie  general  formula  for  all  acute  rhombohedrons 
is  M_T.  ^P_T  Zw,Ne.  Both  kinds  are  right  rhombic  prisms,  having  the 
planes  MT^,  but  t!ie  obtuse  rhombohedrons  are  terminated  by  the  in- 
complete complement  of  planes  ^P_M  and  the  Eicute  rhombohedrons  by 
tlie  incomplete  complement  of  planes  ^P„T. 

1 IG.  It  is  however  usual  with  crystallographers  to  hold  rhombohedronE 
in  such  a  position  as  to  give  formulie  very  different  from  the  above.  Thus 
tlie  obtuse  rhombohedron.  Model  85,  is  held  with  the  two  obtuse  solid 
angles  at  the  poles  Z  and  N,  and  the  planes  turned  towards  Zn,  Zse,  Zsw, 
Ns,  Nne,  Nnw.     This  gives  the  formula 

iPM+Zn,NB,^P_H^!TZse,ZBw,Nne,^'nw. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  acute  rhombohedron,  Model  89>  is  held  with  its 

two  acute  solid  angles  at  the  poles  Z  and  N,  but  with  its  six  planes  also 

in  the  positions  Zn,ZBe,Zsw,Ns,Nne,NDw.     This  produces  the  formula 

iP+M  Zn,Ns,  iP+M^T  Zse, Zsw, Nne, Nnw. 


^ 
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117.  Of  Oblique  Rhombic  Prisms. — The  two  models  numbered  84 
and  87  exhibit  examples  of  the  forms  commonly  called  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  They  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  rhombohedrons,  but 
the  resemblance  does  not  hold  in  all  points.  If  you  suppose  all  the 
oblique  rhombic  prisma  and  the  rhombohedrons  to  linve  three  axes 
crossing  one  another  in  the  centre,  but  situated  in  directions  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  each  form,  then,  in  the  rbombohedrons  the  three  axes  will 
be  alike,  but  in  the  oblique  rhombic  prisms  there  will  be  always  one  axis 
shorter  or  longer  than  tlie  other  two.  The  rhomboliedron  is  the  point  of 
unity  between  a  short  oblique  rhombic  prism  and  a  long  one,  just  as  the 
cube  is  the  point  of  unity  between  a  short  quadratic  prism  and  a  long 
one.  See  Models  1,  2,  3.  The  consequence  of  (he  inequality  of  tiie 
length  of  the  axes  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  is,  that  Ihey  have  always 
two  rhombic  planes  and  four  rhomboidal  planes,  whereas  the  whole  six 
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planes  of  every  rhombahcdron  are  rhombuEes.  It  is  however  tlie  uialogy 
betwixt  the  oblique  rhombic  prUms  and  the  rhombohedroDs,  as  compared 
witli  the  analogy  between  quadratic  prisma  and  the  cul^e,  that  has  in- 
duced me  to  reject  the  commonly  received  method  of  holding  the 
rhombohedrons  with  two  angles  on  the  axis  p'  ajid  to  consider  them  to 
be  examples  of  oblique  rhombic  prisma. 

118.  In  making  use  of  the  term  oblique  rhombic  prism,  I  employ  the 
commonly  received  language  of  crystallography  ;  but  in  subjecting  the 
solids  known  by  that  term  to  symbolic  description  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  tliis  work,  I  do  Dot  consider  them  to  be  oblique 
priama.  The  definition  that  I  have  given  of  the  word  axes,  in  §  2, 
namely,  that  they  are  "  three  imaginary  lines  wliich  pass  through  the 
centre  of  a  crystal,  cross  one  another  there  at  right  angles,  and  terminate 
at  its  surface,"  does  not  permit  of  the  assumption  of  any  other  ilian  right 
or  vertical  prisms ;  nor  does  it  appeiir  to  me  to  be  either  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  consider  any  of  these  prisms  to  be  oblique,  since  the 
fact  is  that  the  prisms  ore  really  straight,  and  the  terminations  alone  are 
inclined.  All  the  prismatic  planes  of  such  forms  can  be  easily  designated 
by  symbols  derived  from  the  general  formula  M,T,MT,MT„  (^  86); 
and  till  the  inclined,  pyramidal,  or  ffrmtna/ planes,  whether  the  termina- 
tSons  of  each  combination  be  monofacial  or  multifacial,  con  be  equally 
well  denoted  by  some  term  of  the  series  PM.,  PT„  P.M.T..  as  will  be 
satisfactorily  proved  in  a  subsequent  section.  §  198. 

119.  Of  the  rhombic  or  rhom bo-rectangular  prisma  that  are  terminated 
by  single  oblique  planes,  there  arc  the  following  three  varieties  : 

1.  Those  terminated  by  tho  planes  iPM.  :  as  Model  84. 

2.  Those  terminated  by  the  planes  ^PT,;  us  Model  87. 

3.  Those  fermmated  by  the  planes  |PMT;  as  Model  108. 

120.  Model  84.  Oblique  Mombic  Prism.  MT+.ipJI.  Zn.Ns. 

The  form  is  to  be  held  so  as  to  place  the  four  short  edges  situated  be- 
tween the  rhomboidal  planes,  in  a  vertical  position. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  incidence  of  the  plane  MT4jie  upon  the 
plane  MT+nw,  at  the  n  pole,  is  124'  34'.  The  half  of  this  is  62"  17, 
the  tangent  of  which  is  1.9033738.     This  gives  the  formula  MT,.^ 

The  incidence  of  the  planes  P_M  upon  the  n  vertical  edge  is  104°  57'; 
or  rather,  this  ought  to  be  the  measure,  for  some  of  the  models  are  incor- 
rect and  measure  nearly  10°  more  than  this.  104°  57'  —  90°  =  14"  57'- 
The  tangent  of  this  is  0.2C70I41,  which  gives  the  formula  Pq.kM. 

The  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  model  are  about  p;  ml,^  tiV 

The  symbol  for  Model  84  is  therefore  MT,.,.iPo.„M  Zn,]Sa.p;m;jt;,. 

121.  Model  87.  Oblique  Rhombic  Prism,  M_T.iP_T  Zw,Ne. 

As  the  last  form  was  the  counterpart  of  the  obtuse  rhombohedrons,  so 
is  this  the  counterpart  of  the  acute  rhombohedrons  ;  possessing  the  some 
'  planes  in  the  same  polaric  positions,  and  only  differing  from  Ihera  in  the 
comparative  length  of  the  axis  p'. 
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The  iingle  fotnied  by  the  incidence  of  the  plane  MT^.  nw  upon  the 
plane  MT+sw  is  S?"  42'.  The  tangent  of  the  half  of  this  angle  is 
0.9606421.  Hence  the  symbol  for  the  prismatic  planes,  the  axis  V  being 
taken  for  unity,  is  Mg„T. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  incidence  uf  the  plane  P_T  Zw  upon  the  w 
vertical  edge  is  10(>°  6'.  Deducting  90"  for  the  right  angle,  we  hnve 
16°  6'  for  the  value  of  llie  half  of  the  acute  angle  of  llie  set  of  planes 
P_T.     The  tangent  of  Ifi"  &  is  0,2886352.      Hence  the  (ymbol  la 

The  axes  of  the  crystal  are  about  p,*  mS  'i- 

The  symbol  for  Model  87  is  therefore  Mo„T.  il'(»,T  Zw,Ne.  p*  m£  tA> 

RETKOSrECT. 

122.  We  have  now  eicamlned  all  tbe  varieties  of  planes  that  cot  either 
one  axis  or  two  axes,  and  ire  may  here  very  properly  consider  what  de- 
gree of  power  these  planes  possess  of  producing  complete  crystals  by 
their  combinations  with  one  another. 

The  complements  P,M,PM„  produce  a  zone  of  planes  round  the  north 
meridian,  or  an  infinite  prism  upon  the  axis  t',  but  they  produce  no  com- 
plete form-  The  complements  P,T,PT.  produce  a  zone  of  planes  round 
the  east  meridian,  or  an  infinitG  prism  upon  the  asis  ni',  bnt  they  produce 
no  complete  form.  The  complements  M,T,MT.  produce  a  none  of 
planes  round  (he  equator,  or  an  infinite  prism  upon  the  axis  p*,  but  they 
produce  no  complete  form.  And  no  alteration  of  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  three  axes  can  make  any  one  of  these  zones  of  planes  produce  closed 
or  complete  crystals. 

The  order  in  which  the  planes  The  order  in  which  the  planes 
that  belong  to  the  none  P.M.PM.,  that  belong  to  the  zone  P,T,PT„ 
dispose  themselves  upon  a  complex  dispose  tliemselves  upon  a  complex 
combination,  may  be  exewpUlied  '  combination,  may  be  exemplified 
by  reference  to  the  figure  at  page  i  by  reference  to  the  figure  at  page 
Phillips's  Mi»eralogt/i  174  of  PniLUPs's  Mineraiogy, 
which  I  havu  abrcady  referred  to 
in  j  73.  I  shall  take  only  the  Zw 
quarter  of  the  east  meridian  as  an 
example.  The  arrangement  of  the 
planes  is  similar  in  the  other  three 
([uarters  of  the  crystal. 
P  Z 
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i«  order  in  whicli  the  planes  that  twlong  to  the  zone  1 
arrange  themselves  upon  such  a  combination,  haa  been  explained 
§  73.  Those  who  may  not  have  an  opportunily  of  referring  to  Phu-ups's 
Mineratogi/,  may  compare  this  tabular  arrangement  with  the  marked 
planes  upon  Model  32.  The  planes  P,PM,M,  and  P,PT,T,  have  the 
same  positions  upon  the  figure  and  the  model.  The  planes  PM^ti.,  PM±, 
PM+,  lie  upon  the  combination  parallel  with  the  plane  PM,  and  between 
PM  and  P,  the  plane  PM+fj-  being  nearest  of  them  all  to  the  plane  P. 
And  the  rest  are  orranged  correspondingly. 

123.  It  is  evident  that  no  single  zone,  however  numerous  its  planes  may 
be,  can  ever  make  a  complete  crystal.  On  the  other  hand,  many  complete 
forms  or  crystals  are  produced  by  such  complements  of  tliese  planes  as  are 
so  situated  on  the  difffcrent  axes  as  to  cross  or  cut  one  another.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  under  what  angle  of  inclination  this  lakes  placo^lhe  act  of 
crossing  is  the  main  point ;  and  any  two  endless  prisms,  of  any  dimen- 
sions, that  cross  one  another  at  any  angle,  may  produce  a  closed  form  or 
complete  crystal.  The  only  necessary  condition  to  produce  this  end  is 
that  the  two  principal  axes  of  the  combining  prisms  cross  one  another 
at  the  same  level. 

Each  of  Ihe  following  combinations  of  complements  produces  a  closed 
fonn  or  crystal : 

P,M,T. 


2, 


P.MT. 
P,M.iMT. 
P.T.^MT. 
PM,T. 


PM.MT. 
PM,  ^MT. 
PT,M. 
PT,MT. 
PT.iMT. 


And  a  great  variety  of  difiercnt  crystals  may  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  forms  with  one  another,  or  with  other  sets  of  planes. 

124.  Of  the  Planes  PMT. — There  are  eight  planes  denominated 
PMT.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  diagram  in  §  20  by  the  triangle 
Pi  mj  t^,  which  cuts  the  three  axes  p"  m'  t'  and  is  parallel  to  the  inverse 
triangle  MT'3.  This  latter  triangle  is  produced  by  the  ideal  removal 
of  the  comer  or  solid  angle  marked  2  on  the  parallelopepidon  depicted  in 
the  diagram.  Now  there  are  eight  similar  solid  angles  on  this  form, 
from  which  it  follows  that  there  can  be  placed  upon  the  axes  p'  m*  f 
precisely  eight  triangular  planes  similar  to  the  one  marked  pj  m;  l^ 
Namely, 

Pofef  cut  by  the  Planes.    Planet  produced. 


p;  ■>■.■  C 

PMT  Zow. 

Above  Ihe  Equator. 

Pi  ni;  t; 
PS  m;  t: 

PMT  Z..I. 
PMT  Zae. 

p; »:  i: 

PMT  Zne. 

P-.  m;  t; 

PMT  Now. 

Below  the  Equator. 

Pi  m:  c 
PI  m:  i: 

PMT  N.w. 
PMT  N». 

PI  io:  f. 

.,— <JIT  Noe. 
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The  polarir  positions  of  the  individual  planes  are  denoted  by  the  aigna  af 
the  three  poles  which  eacli  plane  cuts.  The  eight  planes  are  all  Ihcuned. 
They  are  equivalent  to  one  another.  They  all  cut  the  three  a: 
and  they  are  parallel  to  no  axis.  They  consist  of  four  pair  of  parallel 
planes  bo  connected  as  to  constitute  two  Horizontal  Rhombic 
Pjuaws  which  cross  one  another  and  produce  a  compi-ete  Foeh,  or 
CsrsTAi,.  This  is  a  property  not  possessed  by  any  of  the  sets  of  plan 
described  previously — for  as  the  planes  of  every  other  set  cut  at  most 
only  tifo  axes,  and  have  always  an  axis  of  their  own  which  c 
either  with  p'  m'  or  t',  every  prism  which  these  sets  form  runs  to 
infinity  upoo  the  coinciding  axis,  and  only  produces  a  complete  (closed) 
form  when  it  is  met  and  crosged  by  a  prism  that  runs  in  a  different 
direction.  Tims,  the  complement  M,T,  or  the  complement  MT,  runs  to 
infinity  upon  the  axis  p*,  producing  the  four  vertical  sides  of  a  prism,  but 
never  forming  a  complete  figure  until  it  is  crossed  by  the  complement  P, 
PM,  or  FT,  or  by  something  equivalent.     See  §  122. 

125.  The  symbol  for  this  complement  of  eight  planes  is  PMT.  The 
symbol  for  half  the  complement  is  ^PMT.  The  symbol  for  the  fourth 
part  of  the  complement  is  ^PMT.  All  the  planes  denoted  by  these 
symbols  bisect  the  three  axes  p'  m'  f.  They  comprise  four  pair  of 
parallel  pknes,  but  the  planes  which  constitute  the  half  and  quarter 
complements  very  frequently  do  not  occur  in  parallel  pairs.  It  is  easy 
however  to  indicate  tlie  particular  planes  which  may  be  present  in  any 
fractional  part  of  the  complement  PMT,  by  adding  to  the  symbol  PMT 
the  polaric  positions  of  those  particular  planes. 

126.  The  two  horizontal  prisms  which  concur  to  produce  the  comple< 
meat  P,M,T.  sometimes  cross  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  some- 
times obliqtieli/. 

The  REcrLAR  Octahedros,  PMT. 

127.  When  the  prisms  cross  one  another  at  right  angles,  they  cut  the 
horizontal  axes  m'  and  t'  equally  and  at  an  angle  of  45°.  If  this  occurs 
with  an  equiosed  crystal,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  with  prisms  of 
such  dimensions  as  can  produce  an'  eqiiiaxed  crystal,  the  resulting  form 
is  the  geometrical  regular  octahedron,  which 
is  figured  in  the  margin,  and  represented  by 
Model  15.  This  form  has  the  following  pro- 
perties : — The  two  rhombic  prisms  by  whose        ,  .  . 

intersection   it  is  produced,  have  angles  of  /  ^^ /-.— ^r-- 

70O  32'  and  109°  28',  and  consequently  have    ■ 

diagonals  that  are  nearly  equal  to  the  nu 

bers  10  and  7,  for  the  tangent  of  35°  16',  the 

half  of  70a  32',  is  0.7071664.     The  longer 

of  these  diagonaU  coincides  with  the  axis  p' 

of  the  resulting  crystal.     The  incidence  of  any  two  planes  measured 

over  the  pole  Z  is  70°  32',  and  measured  across  the  equator  is  109°  2S'. 

The  axes  m'  and  t*  being  cut  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  the 
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form  of  tlie  equator  is  a  square,  villi  the  angles  at 
meridian  ia  a  square,  with  the  angles  at  Z,  n,  N,  b  ;  the  east  meridi&n  a 
square  with  the  angles  at  Z,  w,  N,  e  ;  wliile  the  north-east  and  north-west 
meridians,  which  cut  through  the  planes  of  Uie  crystal,  are  necessarily 
rhombuses  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  prisms  by  which  the  octahedron 
is  produced.  The  shape  of  the  planes  is  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  the  angle  of  their  inddence  upon  one  another,  measured  across 
any  edge,  is  109°  28'.  These  characters  are  sutScient  to  distinguish 
the  rejni/ar  octahedron  from  all  other  varieties  of  the  octahedron  ;  and 
this  is  the  form  which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  symbol  PMT 
when  written  without  addition. 

Isosceles  OcTAHEDBose,  P.MT.PM.T.PMT.. 

128.  When  the  two  rhombic  prisms  which  produce  an  oclaltedron  by 
crossing  one  another  at  right  atigles,  have  other  dimensions  than  those 
which  produce  the  reffular  octahedron,  then  the  octahedron  which  is 
produced  must  necessarily  have  different  dimensions  from  the  dimensions 
of  the  regular  octahedron.  Ool;  two  different  variations  can  however 
occur.  The  rhombic  prisms  may  be  either  more  obtuse  or  more  acute 
at  the  angles  which  come  upon  the  axis  p'  th.m  ilie  prisms  which  produce 
the  regular  octahcdroD.  In  the  former  case  the  resulting  octahedron  will 
have  the  perpendicular  axis  ihorlcr  than  the  horizontal  axes.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  resulting  octahedron  will  have  the  perpendicular  axis 
longer  than  the  horizontal  axes.  One  of  these  forms  would  require  the 
symbol  P^MT,  the  other,  the  symbol  P+MT. 

1 39.  But  this  explanation  of  the  possible  variations  that  can  take  place 
in  this  operation,  rests  upon  the  supposition  that,  in  the  three  cases  par- 
ticularised, the  rhombic  prisms  always  cross  one  another  at  Ihe  level  of  the 
horizontal  axes  m'  and  t',  and  this  supposition  is  necessary  so  long  as  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  production  of  octahe- 
drons that  have  a  square  equator. 

130.  Wlien  however  we  extend  our  observation  to  octahedrons  which  can 
be  produced  by  the  crossing  of  two  rhombic  prisms,  still  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  still  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  two  axes  at  angles  of 
45°,  but  at  other  levels  than  that  of  the  equator,  or  in  different  positions 
as  regards  the  longer  diagonals  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  prisms,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  results. 

Obtuse  Isosceles  Octahedboks,  P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT_, 
P_MT  is  referred  to  in  §  128. 

131.  Let  a  rhombic  prism  cut  the  system  of  three  axes  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  passing  from  Zw  to  Ne.  Let  a  similar  and  equal  rhombic  prism 
cut  the  three  axes  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  from  Ze  to  Nw.  In 
both  cases  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhombic  prism  is  to  lie  situated 
parallel  to  the  axis  m".  The  Iwo  prisms  will  cross  cmeai|fl(her  at  right 
angles,  and  they  will  cut  the  axes  p"  and  t'  equally  *^  ^te  of  45o, 
The  resulting  combination  will  require  (he  symbol  ' 
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13*2.  Let  a  rhombic  prism  cut  the  systcDi  of  three  axes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  passing  from  Zn  to  Ns.  t.et  a  simiiar  and  equal  rhomliic 
prism  cut  the  three  axes  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  from  Zs  to  Nn. 
Let  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  riiombic  prism  be,  in  Ixtth  cases,  parallel 
to  the  axis  f .  The  two  prisms  will  cross  one  another  at  right  angles, 
and  and  they  wUl  cut  the  axes  p'  and  m'  equally  at  an  angle  of  45".  The 
rcsultiug  combination  will  require  the  symbol  PMT_. 

ExAMi-LEs  OP  P_MT,PM_T,  Aim  PMT_. 

133.  Hold  Model  12  in  sudi  a  position  that  its  two  ubtuse  solid  angles 
shall  be  at  Z  and  N,  and  its  four  acule  solid  angles  at  n,  e,  s,  w.  The 
equator  will  tlien  be  a  square,  and  the  north  and  east  meridians  will  both 
be  rhombuses  with  their  acute  angles  on  tlie  four  poles  of  the  equator. 
This  is  the  Octahedron  P_HT  described  in  §  128. 

134.  Hold  the  same  model  in  such  a  position  that  its  two  obtuse  solid 
angles  shall  be  at  n  and  s,  and  its  four  acute  solid  angles  at  Z,e,N,w. 
The  equator  will  then  be  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  at  e  and  w. 
The  north  meridian  will  be  a  rhombua  with  its  acute  angles  at  Z  and  N. 
The  east  meridian  will  be  a  square,  with  its  angles  at  Z,e,N,w.  This  is 
the  octaliedron  PM_T  described  in  §  )31. 

l'S5.  Hold  the  same  Model  in  such  a  position  that  its  two  obtuse  solid 
angles  shall  be  at  e  and  w,  niid  ita  foiir  acute  solid  angles  at  2,n,N|S. 
The  equator  will  thtn  be  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  at  n  and  s. 
The  north  meridian  will  be  a  square  with  the  angles  at  Z,n,N,8.  The 
east  meridian  will  be  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  at  Z  and  N.  This 
is  the  octaliedron  PMT_,  described  in  §  132. 

136.  I  have  shown  in  §  67,  and  in  other  places,  tliat  when  the  planes 
of  a  form  that  has  a  short  axis  and  a  long  one,  enter  into  combination 
with  other  planes,  it  is  generally  those  parts  of  the  planes  which,  in  the 
uncombined  form,  project  to  the  poles  of  the  louger  asis,  that  cannot 
be  seen  on  the  combined  form ;  the  most  projecting  portions  of  the  un- 
equiased  form  being  replaced  or  cut  off  by  the  pLmes  of  combination 
which  replace  them. 

137.  If,  with  tliis  consideration  in  mind,  we  examine  the  forms  indi- 
cated by  tlic  symbols  P^MT,  PM_T,  and  PMT_,  we  shall  perceive  that 
when  these  forms  enter  into  combination  with  other  forms  whose  axes  are 
shorter  than  the  axis  that  is  considered  unity  in  the  form  P^MT,  it  is 
necessarily  those  portions  of  the  planes  which  extend  so  as  to  form  four 
acute  solid  angles,  and  yield  the  square  section,  that  must  be  cut  off  by 
the  planes  of  replacement,  because  these  are  the  portions  of  the  planes 
that  are  farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal.     It  follows  also 

necessity,  that  when  these  forms  have  been  cut  in  this  manner  by 
combining  planes,  the  portions  which  remain  upon  the  combinations 
must  be  the  following: — 

138.  Of  P_MT,  Uiere  will  remain  four  planes  surrounding  the  pole  Z, 


and  having  the  poaitiona  Z'nw,  Z'ne,  Z'sw,  Z^e,  and  four  planeB  sur- 
rounding the  pole  N,  and  having  the  positions  N'nw,  N'ne,  N'sw,  PTse. 

139.  Of  PM_T,  Uiere  »-ill  remain  four  planes  surrounding  the  pole  n, 
and  having  the  positions  Zn'w,  Zn'e,  Nn'w,  Nn'e,  and  four  phines  sur- 
rounding [he  polo  s,  and  having  the  positions  Zs'e,  ZaV,  Na'e,  Ns'w, 

140.  Of  I'MT_,  there  will  remain  four  plaoea  surrounding  the  pole  e, 
and  having  the  poeitiooa  Zne',  Zse',  Nne',  Nse',  and  four  planes  sur- 
rounding the  pole  w,  and  having  the  positions  Znw*,  Zsw',  Nnw*,  Nsw', 

141.  It  is  of  no  consequence  by  what  means — by  what  description  of 
planes — the  parts  of  planes  that  disappear  in  such  a  case  are  removed. 
The  positions  of  the  remaining  portioiia  of  die  planes  ia  in  no  respect 
altered  by  any  accidental  circumstance  that  may  have  attended  the  re- 
placement of  the  absent  portions,  neither  are  their  positions  at  all  changed 
by  the  nature,  number,  or  positions  of  the  superinduced  planes — the 
planes  of  replacement  or  combination.  The  portions  of  the  planes  of  au 
unequiaied  form  which  touch  the  shorter  of  tlie  two  unequal  axes  of  the 
form,  are  never  replaced,  never  driven  from  their  polaric  positions,  or 
altered  in  any  respect,  except  that  of  being  diminished  in  size,  by  the 
abstraction  of  those  portions  of  the  planes  that  extended  towards  [he  longer 
of  the  two  axes  of  the  form,  excepting  when  the  unequiaxed  form 
is  cut  by  another  form  whose  three  axes  are  all  shorter  than  the 
shortest  of  the  axes  of  the  unequiaxed  form.  This  happens,  for  example, 
when  the  form  PJMT  is  cut  by  the  form  Pi,M,T,  or  by  Pi.Mi.TJ,  or 
by  any  form  whose  planes  fall  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  combination 
than  do  any  of  tJie  poles  of  the  forms  P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT_.  From  the 
above  positions  we  may  safely  draw  the  inference,  that  if  the  three  forms 
described  as  P_MT,  PSLT.aiid  PMT_,  trere  to  cut  one  another,  and  come 
together  upon  one  cryntal,  that  crystal  must  exhibit  planes  in  all  the  posi- 
tions described  in  §§  13^,  139,  140,  and  be  a  combination  of  no  less  than 
24  equal  and  similar  planes.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  perceive  (hat  the  result 
cannot  be  otherwise.  The  uncombined  planea  of  P_MT  have  four  acute 
solid  angles  at  the  poles  m;,  m\,  V„  tl.  Lot  this  form  be  taken  as  = 
P,M,Tr  If  it  combines  with  the  form  P,M|T„  it  is  evident  that  the 
second  form  will  cut  oft' all  those  parts  of  the  planea  PiM,T,  which  extend 
along  the  axis  m"  beyond  the  distance  m;  measured  from  the  centre 
towards  m;  and  m;,  while  simultaneously  the  form  P,M,T„  will  cut  off 
all  tliose  par[8  of  the  planes  of  P,M,T,  which  extend  along  the  axis  p' 
beyond  the  distance  pi  measured  Irom  the  centre  towards  pi  and  p*.  If 
the  combination  be  then  cut  by  the  third  form  P,M,T|,  the  latter  will 
cut  off  all  those  parts  of  both  the  preceding  forms  which  extend  along 
the  a!cis  t'  beyond  the  distance  ti  measured  from  [he  centre  towards  t*  and 
t;,  while  it  will  itself  suffer  a  deprivation  of  all  those  parts  of  its  planes 
that  extend  along  ihc  axes  p*  and  m'  beyond  the  poinia  p^  and  to.'.  By 
this  threefold  operation,  the  six  j)olcs  of  the  coml>ination  arc  fised  at  the 
points  p;l,  p;i,  m;i,  mri,  fl,  t;i,  and  thus  an  equiaxcd  crystal  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  three  equal  and  si''  '  quiaxed  forms. 
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142.  Model  22.  IcosUettarahedron.  P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT_. 

This  model  repreaeDts  tbe  form  ailiidud  to  in  the  last  parograpb.  It  is 
ID  fact  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  three  Bets  of  octahedral  planes 
P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT_.  The  four  planes  round  the  pole  pj  and  the 
four  round  the  pole  p£,  are  those  described  in  §  138.  The  four  planes 
round  the  pole  n,  and  the  four  round  the  polo  a,  are  those  described  in  ^ 
I3[l.  The  four  planes  round  the  pole  e,  and  the  four  round  the  pole  w, 
ore  tliose  described  in  j  140.  Altogether  there  are  24  planes,  in  fi  sets 
of  4  each,  if  considered  in  relation  to  the  planes  of  the  cube,  or  in  8  sets 
of  3  each,  if  considered  in  relation  to  the  planes  of  the  octahedron.  Tbe 
form  of  the  planes  is  that  of  a  symmetrical  trapezium.  The  positions 
of  the  planes  have  been  already  describetl. 

143.  Several  varieties  of  this  form  have  been  found  among  minerals, 
the  two  principal  of  which  have  the  following  symbob; — 

PJMT,  PM^T,  PMTf 
PiMT,  PM^T,  PMTJ. 

The  first  of  these  forms  is  represented  by  Model  22,  The  otlier  has 
nearly  the  same  shape,  Its  planes  are  the  same  in  number  and  have  the 
same  positions,  and  consequently  its  edges  and  solid  angles  are  the  same 
in  number.  But  in  general  appearance  the  other  fonn  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  of  a  cube,  whereas  Model  22  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
octahedron.  The  reason  of  the  difi'eronce  is  sufficiently  obvious  upon 
an  e.xamiDatiou  of  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  two  forms,  for 
as  the  three  axes  of  one  of  the  fonns  have  f  o  the  three  similar  axes  of  the 
other,  the  relation  of  ^  to  ^,  it  follows  of  tlie  form  J  that  its  6  solid 
angles  at  Z,  N,n,e,s,w,  must  be  more  obtuse,  and  the  8  solid  angles  at 
Znw,  Zoo,  Zsw,  Zse,  Nnw,  Nne,  Nsw,  Nse,  must  be  more  acute  than 
those  of  model  22.  Now  the  6  angles  in  botli  forms  represent  the 
positions  of  tbe  angles  of  the  octahedron,  and  the  8  angles  represent  the 
positions  of  the  angles  of  the  cube;  so  that  one  form  necessarily  approxi- 
mates to  the  octahedron  and  the  other  to  the  cube;  both  forms  being 
consequent  upon  the  difierence  in  tbe  primary  dimensions  of  the  rhombic 
prisms  whence  tbey  are  derived. 

The  two  forms  may  be  discriminated  as  follows: — 

144.  P^MT,PMJT,PMTi^The  angle  formed  by  the  two  horizontal 
edges  that  meet  at  m;,  is  12*;°  52'.  The  half  of  this  is  63"  20',  whose 
tangent  is  1-999859  or  2.0.  Equal  to  mj  t;.  The  angle  formed  by  tbe 
two  inclined  edges  that  meet  at  m^  is  the  same  as  that  formed  by  the  hori- 
zontal edges,  and  has  the  same  tangent,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  m;  pj. 
This  ^ves  the  formula  PM^T  for  the  eight  planes  that  meet  at  the  poles 
m^  and  m^  From  similar  measurements  made  across  the  poles  p^  and 
t;,  we  derive  the  formula  P^MT  for  the  8  ^planes  that  meet  at  the 
poles  pi  and  p^,  and  the  formula  PMT^  for  the  8  planes  that  meet  at 
the  poles  t'  and  t;^. 

145.  P^MT.PMJTjPMT^.— The  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
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any  two  edges  at  any  one  of  the  6  poles  of  the  crystal  is  1 43° 

which  is  derived  the  tangent  3.00U2S2,  which  gives  the  furniuhi 

P^MT,  ttcc.     The  meaaurciuents  are  alike  at  all  the  six  poles. 


1 46.  Angles  (hat  characterite  tJtete  two  fort 


P^MTZ'nwupoii: 
PiMT  yse     = 
PiMTZ'ne    = 
FMi'fZnV   = 
PMTiZnw*   = 


109*  28' 
131° 4y 
146=  27' 
146°  27' 


PJMTZ'nwupon: 
P^MT  Z'le  = 
P'iMTZ^e  = 
PMJTZnHv  = 
PMT^Znw'    = 


AcDTE  laoscEL^s  Octahedrons,  P+MT,  PM+T,  PMT+. 

147-  I  sow  return  to  the  position  quitted  in  §  130,  in  order  to  explain 
a  case  difierent  from  that  taken  up  in  §  131,  but  already  alluded  to  in 
§  128. 

^  Let  the  two  rhombic  prisms  which  we  suppose  to  cat  the  system 
of  three  axes  when  in  the  act  of  producing  the  oclahcdrDl  forms, 
with  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now  occupied,  be  acrUe, 
not,  as  tacitly  admitted  in  §  131,  obtuse  prisms.  Let  them  be,  for 
example,  prisms  whose  cross  sections  would  somewhat  resemble  the 
form  of  the  north  meridian  of  Model  13.  See  §  ill.  With  this 
understanding,  we  will  now  retrace  the  steps  that  were  taken  in  §  128 
and  Bubsequenlly. 

148.  Let  the  two  rhombic  prisms  be  situated  Id  a  horizontal  position 
with  their  acute  edges  at  the  points  Z  and  N,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  with  their  longer  diagonals  parallel  to  the  axis  p'.  Let  them 
cut  the  axes  m'  and  t'  equally  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  cross  one  another 
at  right  angles.  The  result  of  this  process,  as  already  stated  in  §  128, 
will  be  a  combination  whose  symbol  must  be  P^MT. 

149-  Let  one  of  the  rhombic  prisma  cut  the  system  of  three  osea  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  passing  from  Zw  to  Ne;  and  the  other  prism  cut 
the  axes  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  from  Ze  to  Nw — both  prisms 
having  their  longer  diagonals  situated  parallul  to  the  axis  m',  and  both 
cutting  the  axes  p' and  t*  equally  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  resulting 
octahedron  will  be  such  as  to  require  the  symbol  PM4.T. 

150.  Let  one  of  the  same  prisms  cut  the  three  axes  in  the  direction  of 
a  line  passing  from  Zn  to  Ns,  and  let  the  other  prism  cut  the  axes  in  tlio 
direction  of  a  line  passing  from  Zs  to  Nn— both  prisms  having  their 
longer  diagonal  parallel  to  the  axis  t',  and  both  cutting  the  axes  p'  and 
m*  equally  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  resulting  octahedron  will  be  sucli  as 
to  require  tiie  symbol  PMT+. 

EX4MPI.E9  OF  P+MT,  PM+T,  AND  PMT+. 

151.  Hold  Model  13  in  such  a  position  that  its  two  acute  solid  angles 
stmll  he  at  Z  and  N,  and  ils  four  obtuse  solid  ungK"      "^  *>  w.     Tlic 
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equator  will  then  be  a  square,  and  tlie  east  and  west  meridians  will  both 
be  rhombuses,  with  their  acute  angles  at  Z  and  N.  This  is  the  octahe- 
dron P+MT  described  in  §  148. 

IS'2.  Hold  Model  13  in  such  a  position  that  its  two  acute  solid  angles 
shall  be  at  n  and  s,  and  its  four  obtuse  solid  angles  at  Z,  e,  N.  w.  The 
equator  will  then  be  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  at  n  and  a.  The 
north  meridian  will  be  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  at  n  and  s.  The 
east  meridian  will  be  a  square  with  its  angles  at  Z,  e.  N,  w.  This  is  the 
octahedron  PM_)_T  described  in  §  149. 

153.  Hold  the  same  mode!  in  such  a  position  that  its  two  acute  solid 
angles  shall  be  at  e  and  w,  and  its  four  obtuse  solid  angles  at  Z,  n,  N,  s. 
The  equator  will  then  be  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  at  e  and  w> 
The  north  meridian  will  be  a  square  with  its  angles  at  Z,  u,  N,  s.  The 
east  meridian  will  he  a  rhombus  with  its  acute  angles  at  c  and  w.  This 
is  tlie  octahedron  PMT+  described  in  §  150. 

154.  Let  us  put  Model  13  into  the  position  described  in  §  151,  and 
denoted  by  P^^MT,  and  let  us  examine  the  effects  that  must  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  combination  of  such  a  form  with  other  planes.  For  the 
reasons  that  I  have  stated  in  §567, 136, 141, 1  form  the;opinion  that,  when 
P+MT  occurs  in  combination  with  anif  farra  whoso  axis  p'  is  less  than 
the  sum  indicated  by  the  term  +  in  P^.MT,  there  must  be  a  replacement 
of  those  parts  of  the  planes  P^.MT,  that  touch  the  poles  pj  and  p^.  The 
shape  of  the  planes  substituted  for  the  portions  of  the  planes  that  are 
removed,  depends  upon  the  particular  form  by  which  the  replacement  is 
effected.  Thus,  if  the  planes  of  combination  are  the  complement  P,MT, 
there  will  be  only  a  single  horizontal  plane  substituted  for  each  solid 
angle  removed,  as  shown  by  Model  80.  If  the  planes  of  replacement 
are  the  complement  P_M_j_T4.  (equivalent  to  Model  12),  the  two  four- 
sided  acute  pyramids  cut  off  from  the  apices  of  P+MT,  will  be  replaced 
by  two  four-sided  obtuse  pyramids,  such  as  are  exhibited  by  Model  14. 
In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  the  planes  of  P+MT  will  remain  untouched  where 
they  meet  to  form  the  equator ;  so  that,  however  the  form  may  be  cut 
away  about  the  poles  p,  and  p^  we  shall  still  find  about  the  equator 
eight  planes  that  have  the  following  polaric  positions  : — 

Zn'w",  Zn'e',  Zs'e',  Zs'w". 
NnV,  NnV,  Ns'e*,  Ns'w'. 

The  multiplication  by  2  of  the  poles  around  the  equator,  shows  that  the 
residual  portions  of  the  planes  are  equally  near  to  any  two  poles  at  that 
level,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  poles  p^  and  p^,  which  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  equality  of  the  equatorial  axes  and  the  compara- 
tive greater  length  of  the  vertical  axis. 

155.  Let  us  next  place  Model  13  in  the  position  prescribed  in  §  152, 
to  make  it  represent  the  form  PM+T. — It  is  evident  that  in  this  case, 
the  portions  of  the  planes  most  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  form  in  the 
event  of  combination  are  those  attached  to  the  poles  n  and  s,  and  that 
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the  portions  most  likely  to  remain  upon  the  combination  are  the  following 
eight  planes  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  east  meridian  : — 

Z^ne',  Z'nw',  Z'se',  Z'swV 

ffne',  N'nw-',  N'se',  N'sw'. 
156.  We  shall  now  place  Model  13  io  the  position  which  is  repre- 
sented in  §  153,  as  bt-ing  peculiar  to  tlie  form  PMT_(.. — When  this  form 
enters  into  combination,  the  portions  of  its  planes  that  are  moat  liable 
to  be  replaced  are  those  that  estend  to  the  poles  t;  and  t;,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  planes  most  likely  to  be  found  upon  the  combination,  are  those 
attached  to  the  north  meridian,  which  are  the  eight  following : — 

Z'n'e,  rn'w,  Z's'e,  Z'b'w. 

N-n'e,  NVw,  N's'e,  N's'w. 

137-  Upon  comparing  these  three  results  we  find  that  the  24  remnants 
of  planes  that  may  be  exhibited  by  the  forms  P+MT,  PM+T,  and 
PMT^.,  in  combination,  have  all  ditferent  positions ;  that  every  plane  has 
a  basis  attached  to  two  poles  of  the  combined  form ;  that  there  are 
twenty-fouf  of  these  bases  joined  two  and  two  togetlier  at  the  base ; 
that  the  twelve  edges  between  tJiese  twenty-four  bases  have  the  positions 
of  the  twelve  edges  of  the  octahedron  ;  and  that  lines  drawn  peipendicu- 
lar  to  the  centres  of  these  twelve  bases,  will  all  unite  in  the  positions 
Zne,  Znw,  Zse,  Zsw,  Nne,  Nnw,  Nse,  Naw,  which  are  coincident  with 
the  centres  of  the  planes  of  the  re^lar  octaliedron,  or  with  the  aolid 
angles  of  Uie  cube.  It  follows  that  if  the  three  forma  P+MT,  PM+T, 
and  PMT+,  were  to  combine  to  form  one  crystal,  the  combination  must 
have  all  the  twenty-four  planes  described  in  §5  154,  1,55,  156;  thalthese 
planes  must  meet  in  pairs  at  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  equator,  of  the 
north  meridian  and  of  the  east  meridian  ;  that  they  must  meet  again  in 
lines  that  run  from  the  six  poles  of  the  crystal  towards  the  points  that 
coincide  with  the  centres  of  the  eight  planes  of  the  octahedron ;  and 
that,  meeting  in  this  manner,  they  make  a  complete  form  by  cutting  each 
other  into  twenty-four  equal  and  similar  obtuse  isosceles  triangles. 

158.  Model  17.  Triakiaoclahedron.  P+MT,PM+T,PMT+. 

This  model  exhibits  the  result  of  the  threefold  combination  described 
in  the  last  paragraph,  embracing  all  the  planes  of  the  forms  P+MT, 
PM+T,PMT+.  There  arc  consequently  24  planes  arranged  in  8  seta 
of  3  each  as  compared  with  the  octahedron,  or  in  12  sets  of  2  each  as 
compared  witJi  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  with  which  this  form  has 
some  analogy.  All  the  planes  are  obtuse  isosceles  triangles,  the  bases 
and  apices  of  which  meet  in  the  points  described  in  §  157.  It  is  easy  to 
discriminate  the  planes  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  complements.  The 
e  planes  whose  bases  are  attached  to  the  equator,  and  which  have  the 
positions  Zn'w*,  &c.,  being  those  that  are  farthest  removed  from  the  axis 
p*,  are  consequently  those  that  have  the  formula  P+MT.  The  8  planes 
whose  bases  are  attached  to  the  east  meridian,  and  which  are  therefore 
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farthest  removed  from  the  axis  m*,  are  the  set  PM^.T.  The  S  planes 
whose  baseii'  are  attached  to  tlic  nortli  meridioD,  and  which  are  therefore 
farthest  removed  from  the  axis  t",  are  the  set  PMT^.. 

\59-  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  fanne  and  positions  of  the  planes 
of  Model  22  with  tliose  of  Model  17.  We  perceive  that  on  the  former 
model)  the  Icositeasarakedran,  every  plane  touches  one  of  the  six  poles 
of  the  crystal,  and  thence  proceeds  towards  two  other  [loles,  which  it 
does  not  reach  ;  and  that  on  the  latter  model,  the  triakUoctahedron, 
every  plane  touches  ttoo  poles  equally,  and  thence  stretches  towards  one 
other  pole,  which  it  does  not  reach.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  axes  of  the 
fundamental  octahedrons  of  which  these  two  combinations  are  consti- 
tuted, ore  essentially  different  from  one  another ;  and  that  the  axes  of 
the  fundamental  forms  of  Mode!  22  have  the  relation  of  -,  +,  +,  and 
those  of  Model  17,  the  relation  of  +,  -,  -.  The  observation  of  the 
polaric  positions  of  the  pliioes  that  we  find  upon  complex  combinations, 
serves  thus  to  guide  ua  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  lengths  of 
the  axes  of  the  simple  forms  to  which  the  planes  belong.  The  following 
two  rules  ore  of  special  service  to  us  when  we  are  making  observations 

1.  When  the  polaric  position  of  a  plane  is  such  as  to  prove  that  it 
must  cut  two  axes  if  extended  all  ways  till  it  meets  the  axes,  the  plane 
will  be  found  upon  the  combination  nearest  to  that  one  of  the  two  axes 
which  it  cuts  nearest  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  the  more  unequal  the 
length  of  the  two  axes,  the  nearer  will  the  plane  be  found  to  the  shorter 

2.  When  the  polaric  position  of  a  plane  is  such  as  to  show  that  it  must 
cut  tliree  axes  when  extended  in  all  directions  till  it  meets  the  axes,  then 
the  comparative  lengths  of  the  three  axes  may  bo  determined  from  the 
position  which  the  plane  occupies  upon  tEie  combination,  a,  If  it  is  placed 
close  to  one  axis,  and  passes  thence  equally  towards  two  other  axes  but 
witliout  touching  tljem,  the  relation  of  the  axes  will  be  p^,  m",  t',  or 
-,  +,  +.  See  Model  22. — fi.  If  it  is  placed  equally  close  to  two  axes,  and 
thence  proceeds  equally  towards  a  third  axis  but  without  touching  it,  the 
relation  of  the  axes  will  be  p^.  m'  t',  or  +,  -,  -.  See  Model  17. — c,  If  the 
plane  is  placed  close  to  one  axis,  proceeds  thence  chiefly  towards  the 
second  axis,  and  only  slightly  towards  the  third,  thus  having  an  unequal 
relation  to  all  the  three  axes,  then  these  axes  must  necessarily  be  denoted 
by  p4-  m'  tl.  See  Model  25,  which  will  be  more  fully  described  here- 
after.   5  177. 

IGO.  The  varieties  of  the  Triakisoctahedron  which  have  been  found 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  the  three  following : — 
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PjMT,  PMJT,  PMTJ. 
PeMT,  PM^T,  PMTa- 
PjMT,  PMjT,  PMTj. 
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They  are  di«criiuinBted  by  attention  to  the  following  anglei : — 

PMT+ Z'n'ff  ..pon  PJMT,  &c.    P.^MT,  &c    P^MT,  &a 

PHT+Z-n'o         =  129=31'         141=     3'         153=28' 

P+MT  Zn'«'        =         162=>  39^'       152°  44'         142=     8' 

PM+TZ'nw'        =  162=  39V       152=44'         142=     8' 

The  combination  represented  by  Model  17  is  the  second  of  these  three, 

or  that  denoted  by  the  symbol  P,MT,PM,T,PMT,. 


161-  These  six  varieties  of  the  isosceles  oclahedron,  namely,  the  three 
obtuse  varieties  P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT_,  and  the  three  aeute  varieties 
P+MT,  PM+T,  PMT+.  are  all  thai  can  occur  under  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  having  one  short  aiis  and  two  long  a\es.  All  other  changes  in  the 
ases  have  relation  to  the  variable  value  of  the  quantities  represented  by 
the  signs  -  and  +,  and  do  not  affect  the  unmarked  axes.  For  this 
reason,  I  propose,  when  all  the  three  permutations  of  one  kind  occur  upon 
the  same  crystal,  to  abridge  the  symbols  as  follows : — 

3  P_MT  instead  of  P_MT,PM_T,PMT_. 

3  P+MT  instead  of  P+MT,PM+T,PMT+. 
in  which  examples  the  term  3  signifies  the  three  regular  permutations  of 
the  three  axes.  When  only  one  or  two  similar  forms  occur  upon  a  com- 
bination, they  must  be  parti culariieed.  Tlie  sis  forms  never  occur  ob 
single  uncombined  crystals,  because  all  the  obtuiie  forms  presented  in 
substance  would,  according  to  this  system  of  crystallography,  be  de- 
scribed as  P_M,P_T,  and  all  the  acute  forms  as  P+M,  P+T,  in  the  idea 
of  their  being  quadratic  (square -based)  octahedrons  pertaining  to  the 
series  P.M,P,T>  The  isosceles  octahedrons  formed  by  the  permutationi 
of  P,MT  are  to  be  regarded  universally  as  forms  peculiar  to  complex 
combinations. 

ScAiANE  Octahedrons.  P.M,T.. 

162.  I  return  now  to  §  126,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  still 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  octahedrons  that  are  produced  when  the 
combining  rhombic  prisms  cross  one  another  obliquefy. 

)63-  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  different  symmetrical 
scalene  octahedrons  that  can  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  two 
similar  and  equal  prisms  whose  cross  section  is  an  acute  rhombus  having 
angles  of  143=  24'  and  36°  36',  and  whose  diagonals  are  consequently 
nearly  as  the  numbers  1  and  3,  because  the  tangent  of  71°  44',  the  half 
of  143°  24',  is  3.029632.  You  will  find  the  angle  of  143°  24'  to  be 
nearly  that  of  the  incidence  of  the  Zenith  planes  of  Model  21  upon  the 
Nadir  planes,  the  measurement  t>eing  taken  with  the  goniometer  right 
across  the  horizontal  edge  that  surrounds  the  equator  of  the  model. 

164.  It  may  be  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
principal  Uoseeles  octahedront  which  ca^  be  produced  by  the  combina- 


tion  of  two  rhuoibic  prisms  of  the  abovc'iiuned  din' 
forms  wiU  serve  as  points  of  comparison. 

a,  If  one  of  the  prisms  passed  along  the  axis  f,  witb  the  longer  diagonal 
of  its  cross  section  parallel  with  the  axis  p",  it  would  produce  tlie  planes 
P.M.  If  the  other  prism  passed  along  the  axis  m",  with  its  longer 
diagonal  parallel  with  p%  it  would  produce  the  planes  P,T.  Tliis  com- 
pletes the  acute  quadratic  octahedron  P,M,  F,T. 

b,  If  one  prism  passed  along  I*  with  its  longer  diagonal  parallel  with 
m*,  it  would  produce  the  planes  PMj.  If  the  other  prism  passed  along 
m'  with  its  longer  diagonal  parallel  with  t',  it  would  produce  the  planes 
PT,.     This  completes  the  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron  PM„  PTj. 

c,  If  one  prism,  having  its  longer  diagonal  parallel  with  the  axis  p*, 
and  striking  the  system  of  axes  at  the  level  of  the  equator,  passed  mid- 
way between  m'  and  t%  cutting  both  B\ea  equally  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
if  this  prism  was  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  other  similar  prism, 
similarly  situated,  the  combination  resulting  from  the  operation  would  be 
the  acute  quadratic  octahedron  PjM|.,uT|,i„. 

I  d.  If  (lie  two  prisms  crossed  each  other  under  the  circumstances  just 

I  recited,  with  the  single  dift'erence  of  having  the  shorter  instead  of  the 

longer  diagonal  of  the  prisms  parallel  with  the  axis  p',  the  resulting  form 
would  be  the  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron  PiM,,Mi'r,.Hi. 

I  e,  I  have  here  to  explain  the  cau^e  of  the  apparent  variations  in  the 

lengths  of  the  axes  represented  in  examples  a,  (i<  c,  d.    I  Bhali  give  the 
explanation  with  reference  to  the  lower  pari  of  the  diagram  in  page  6. 

The  lines  T'  T*  and  M'  M"  show  the  course  of  the  prisms  as  described 
in  cases  a  and  I,  and  the  sijuare  4  S  1 1  10  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
base  of  the  resulting  octahedrons.  But  the  course  of  the  prisms  described 
in  cases  c  and  d  is  represented  by  the  lines  4  1 1  and  5  1 0,  and  the  base 
of  the  resulting  octahedrons  is  shown  by  the  square  M'  T'  M'  T'.  In 
the  first  two  oases  the  axes  of  the  crystal  coincide  with  the  axes  of  the 
rhombic  prisms  and  are  of  the  same  length,  but  in  the  last  two  cases  the 
axes  of  the  crystal  are  represented  by  the  lines  M*  M'  and  T*  T",  whil<t 
the  axes  of  the  prisms  are  represented  by  bo  much  of  the  lines  4  11  and 
5  10  as  lies  between  the  centre  p^  and  the  lines  M*  T*  M*  T' ;  one  set 
of  axes  crossing  the  other  set  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  consequences 
are,  that  the  axes  of  the  crystal  bear  to  the  axes  of  the  prisnis,  in  cases 
a  and  i>  the  ratio  of  1  to  I,  but  in  cases  c  and  d,  a  ratio  equivalent  to 
that  which  tlie  secant  of  nn  arc  or  angle  of  45<'  bears  to  ihi-  radius  of 
that  arc;  i.e.  the  ratio  of  1.414  tu  1.000.  Hence  the  axes  of  thc^e  crystals 
are  equal  to  the  axes  of  the  prisms  x   1.414,  which  number  beinjj;,  in  case 

L  c,  multiplied  by  I,  gives  1.414,  and  in  case  d,  multiplied  by  3,  gives  4,242. 

I  If  it  is  requisite  to  consider  the  axes  m'  and  t'  of  these  octahedrons  to 

I  be  unity,  the  above  symbols  may  be  converted  into  others,  as  follows : — 

I  1.414     :     3.0     :;     1.0     :     2.121 

I  4.242     :     1.0     ::     I.O     :     0.23ti 

These  proportions  give  the  symbols  PfiiMT  for  P,M,  „.T,  „, ;  and  J 

i  P,«MT  for  P,M„„T^wt-  J 

^^ J 
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f.  By  certain  proceases  of  derivation  which  have  been  already  fully 
explained,  we  can  account  for  the  production  of  the  following  isosceles 
octahedrons,  which  are  equivalent  in  dimensions  to  those  just  described : 

PH,n8T,  (H  described  in  %  131. 

PMT.^,  as  described  in  §  132. 

PM,,i„T,  as  described  in  §  14;). 

PMT,.,„,  as  described  in  %  150. 
g.  The  relation  which  the  axes  of  an  isosceles  octahedron  P_MT  or 
P+MT,  bear  to  the  axes  of  the  rhombic  prisms  that  produce  it,  being 
necessarily  a  constant  character,  and  one  that  is  easily  examined,  is,  in 
consequence,  a  character  of  great  utility  ;  for  it  enables  us  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  such  octahedrons  with  very  little  trouble,  cither 
of  meusuremeiit  or  calculation,  as  I  shall  show  by  a  few  examples. 

h.  The  angle  of  incidence  of  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron  that 
meet  at  the  equator  is  109°  26'.  The  tangent  of  the  lialf  of  this  angle 
is  1.414,  which  is  equal  to  the  axis  p',  tlie  corresponding  radius  being  a 
line  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  towards  the  north-west,  and 
cutting  the  equator  ot  the  point  nw.  This  line  is  i=  1.0.  It  forms  with 
either  of  the  axes  m"  or  t'  an  angle  of  45°,  and  on  the  principle  laid  down 
above  (letter  e),  either  lu'  or  t"  is  eqnal  to  the  secant  of  this  angle ; 
therefore  ■=  1.414.  Hence  the  three  axes  of  (his  crystal  p'  m'  t*  are 
each  equal  to  1.414. 

I,  It  is  stated  in  §  14^,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  plane 
PJMT  Z'nw  upon  the  plane  PiMT  2*66  is  =  109°  28'.  The  angle  of 
incidence  of  two  planes  of  the  same  form  across  the  equator  must  there- 
fore be  equal  to  the  supplement  of  this  angle,  or  to  70°  32'.  The  tangent 
of  the  half  of  this  angle  is  0.707,  which  is  equal  to  p*.  On  comparing 
this  with  the  eomtatU  value  of  the  aireim'orf,  namely,  1.414,  we  see  at 
once  the  relation  of  0.707  to  1.414,  ^  ^  to  1,  upon  which  relation  the 
symbol  P^MT  is  founded. 

j.  It  is  also  stated  in  §  146,  that  the  incidence  of  two  upper  planes 
of  the  form  PJMT  over  the  apex  of  the  crystal,  is  129°  31'.  I  again 
take  the  supplement  of  that  angle  as  the  measure  of  the  incidence  of  two 
planes  of  the  same  form  across  the  equator,  and  find  the  tangent  of  its 
half  =  25°  14^',  to  be  0.4714.  Ou  comparing  this  with  Ihc  constant 
value  of  the  axes  m'  and  t'  =.  1.414,  I  see  the  foundation  of  the  symbol 
PJMT,  for  1.414  divided  by  0.4714,  gives  3. 

A,  You  may  have  to  solve  a  problem  that  is  tlie  converse  of  those 
above  described.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  have  the  symbol 
PMT,.i,i,  and  desire  to  know  the  value  of  the  angle  across  the  Zn  edge, 
that  is  to  say,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  plane  PMT,.„i  Z'n'w  upon 
the  plane  PMTi.,„  Z^'e.  What  you  have  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  multi- 
ply all  the  axes  of  the  crystal  by  1.414,  so  as  to  make  p*  and  m'  each 
^  1,414,  and  to  increase  t'in  a  corresponding  ratio.  This  multiplication 
produces  P,  ,|,M|  tiiT,.gn.  The  angle  which  is  desired  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion t;;  Zn  t;.     Zn  is  the  middle  of  this  term,  and  Zn  is  situated  midway 
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between  p}  and  mj.  A  line  drawn  from  Zn  to  the  centre  of  the  crystal, 
which  line  I  will  call  the  pokric  line  Zn,  is  equally  inclined  to  the  axes 
m"  and  p',  and  forma  an  angle  of  45°  with  both  of  them,  because  the 
axes  p'  aiid  lu"  cross  one  another  at  an  angle  of  90"  and  Zn  divides  this 
angle  into  two  equal  angles.  The  length  of  the  polaric  line  Zn  is  limited  at 
one  end  by  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  anil  at  the  other  by  the  straight  line 
or  edge  that  connects  p^  with  m*.  Hence  the  polanc  line  Zn  is  the 
radius  of  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  axes  p'  and  ni*  are  both  secants  of 
that  angle.  Consequently,  the  length  of  the  polaric  line  Zn  is  1.0,  because 
p"  and  ra'  are  each  =  1.414.  Finally,  the  polaric  line  Zn  =  1.0,  is  the 
radius  of  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  axis  t*,  already  found  to  be  ^ 
2.999,  and  the  angle  that  corresponds  to  this  tangent,  or  to  3.00028, 
which  is  nearly  the  same,  is  71°  34',  the  double  of  which  =  143"  8'  is 
the  desired  value  of  the  angle  across  the  Zn  edge. 

IG5'  Let  the  aforesaid  two  rhombic  prisms,  §  163,  cross  one  another  at 
the  level  of  the  equator  with  their  longer  diagonals  parallel  with  the  axis 
p'.  Let  the  line  of  their  direction  be  closer  to  the  axis  t"  than  to  the 
axis  m',  and  let  them  cut  both  m'  and  t*  so  as  to  produce  angles  of 
50°  58'  and  39°  2'  wilh  those  axes. 

This  process  will  produce  a  scalene  octoliedron  similar  to  Model  21, 
the  measurenicnts  of  which  are  as  follow  : — 

The  equntor  is  a  rhombus  with  angles  of  101"  56'  at  m;  and  mj,  and 
of  78°  4'  at  t;  and  t;.— The  north  meridian  is  a  rhombus  with  angles  of 
133°  53'  at  m;  and  m'.  and  of  46°  7'  at  pj  and  p^.  The  east  meridian  is 
a  rhombus  with  angles  of  124°  36'  at  t^  and  t^i  and  55°  24'  at  pjand  p\. 
— The  model  agrees  pretty  closely  with  these  measurements,  as  will  be 
found  upon  applying  the  goniometer  to  its  edges,  in  the  indicated 
directions. 

166.  The  scalene  octahedron  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  planes 
being  scalene  triangles.  It  has  8  planes  that  occupy  the  same  polaric 
positions  as  the  8  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron.  It  bos  three  unequal 
axes  which  are  always  p^  ral  V.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  made  a  rule 
that  every  simple  scalene  octahedron  is  to  be  held  with  the  longest  axis  in 
the  place  of  p*,  and  the  shortest  axis  in  the  place  of  m*.  1  have  called 
m'  the  minor  axis,  wilh  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  this  general  rule 
as  to  the  polaric  position  of  any  simple  scalene  octahedron,  /n  ali  exam- 
ples which  folloii',  whenever  a  Kalette  octahedron,  or  a  rhombic prigm 
aeeurg,  I  shall  make  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhombic  baite  of  the  octa- 
hedron, or  the  shorts  diagonal  of  tlie  rhombic  prism,  coincide  wilh  the 
axii  ra*.  And,  for  the  sake  of  producing  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  cal- 
culating formulae  for  the  simple  scalene  octahedrons,  I  shall  always 
'  consider  the  axis  f  as  unity,  which  will  give  them  the  general  symbol 

P4.M_T.  The  scalene  octahedrons  of  other  dimensions  than  P+M_T, 
which  only  occur  upon  combinations,  and  not  as  substantive  uncorabined  I 

L crystals,  are  of  course  not  embraced  in  this  regulation.  I 

167.  Let  us  now  determine  the  .comparative  length  of  the  three  axes  M 
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of  the  scalene  octahedron  Model  21.     Tlie  obtuse  angle  of  the  eqn^ffl^^^^ 

,  at  m;  is  =  101=  56'.     The  half  of  this  is  50"  58',  and  the  tangent  of 

50°  58' is  1.233-i,  which  gives  ihe  nitioofnilt;.,^;  but  as  I  have  resolved 
to  make  the  axis  t'  =  unity,  I  take,  with  that  purpose,  not  Ihe  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  50°  58',  but  its  cotangent,  which  is  0.81U7.  and  this  supplies 
the  symbol  inijt,t',  „. 

I  proceed  next  to  asci;rtain  the  relation  of  the  axis  p'  to  the  axes 

I  m'  and  t*,  and  as  I  propose  again  to  consider  t'  =  unity,  I  perceive  that 

the  investigation  is  one  that  relates  to  the  form  of  the  east  meridian  of 
the  crystal,  because  the  diagonals  of  that  meridian  are  the  axes  p'  and  t*. 
The  obtuse  angle  of  the  east  meridian  at  t;  is  =:  124°  3lj',  the  half  of 
which  is  G2°  1 8'.  In  this  case  I  must  lake  the  tangent  of  the  angle  and 
not  the  cotangent,  because  I  have  to  estimate  the  longer  of  llie  two  axes, 
and  not,  as  in  tlie  last  paragraph,  the  shortor.  The  tangent  of  G2°  1 8'  is 
1.9047,  which  gives  the  Bymbol  pf.g  t'o. 

The  three  axes  of  the  crystal  have  consequently  the  ratio  of  pt,,intg,t*, 
and  the  symbol  which  designates  the  complete  form  is  P,,Mdj,T,  which 
is  a  variety  of  the  general  symbol  P+M_T,  §  166.  Every  other  variety 
of  the  simple  scalene  octahedron  can  be  expressed  by  a  simihu'  numeri- 
cal variation  of  the  same  general  symbol ;  aod  the  oumericol  value  of 
the  three  axes  of  such  an  octahedron  can  be  always  ascertained  in  the 
above  manner.  The  cotangent  of  half  the  north  angle  uf  the  equator  is 
equal  to  the  axis  m* ;  and  the  tangent  of  lialf  the  west  angle  of  the  east 
meridian  is  equal  to  the  axis  p' :  the  axis  t'  being  considered  as  unity  in 
both  cases. 

,  Having  thus  fully  explained  tLe  derivation  of  a  Bcaleiie  octahedron 

from  two  right  rhombic  prisms,  by  tlieir  intersection  at  a  certain  degree  of 

I  obliquity,  and  Laving  also  explained  the  method  that  is  to  be  employed 

I  to  determine  the  properties  of  the  resulting  form,  I  shall  content  myself 

wilh  giving  a  very  brief  description  of  the  several  other  scalene  octa- 

I  hedrons  that  may  be  derived  from  the  same  two  rhombic  prisms  by  pro- 

cesses so  entii'ely  analogous  to  the  foregoingt  that  the  mere  description 
of  the  forms  is  of  itself  sufticient  to  point  out  the  mode  of  derivation. 

168.  The  Six  Vahieties  of  the  Scalkne  Octauedron. 

a.  P_MT+.  or  P.siMT,,, — Hold  model  21  in  such  a  position  that  ils 

three  axes,  which  are  held  to  terminate  in  the  solid  angles  of  the  Model, 

become  p^m'tf  ;  that  is  to  say,  place  the  two  most  acute  solid  angles  at 

^  and  t^i  the  two  most  obtuse  solid  angles  at  p^  and  pS,  and  the  two  inter- 

I  mediate  solid  angles  at  m\  and  mj.     The  Model  then  represents  the  form 

I  whose  symbol  is  PsiMT,.!,.     Thin  form  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 

I  form  that  has  been  designated,  P,,Ma.aiT,  except  in  its  position.     If  it 

I  were  given  to  me  to  be  described  as  a  substantive  form,  I  should  term  it 

\  Pi.gM^iT,  making  its  longest  axis  equal  to  p'  and  its  shortest  eqtuil  to  ni'. 

agreeably  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  J   166.     Tiie  form  P.uMTi,  's  one 

that  occurs  only  in  coralHnation  with  other  sets  of  planes,  and  this  tv- 

mark  appli''"  m  .ill  flif  varictio'i  of  ortiihcdnil  forms  that  follow-     It  is 


with  these  scalene  octalietlrons,  as  with  the  isosceles  octahedrons  described 
in  §§  128 — 16l>  they  are  described  individually  that  they  may  be  cor- 
reetly  descriminated  when  they  are  found  in  combination  with  one 
another,  but  not  with  a  view  to  their  being  considered  and  described  as 
so  many  substantive  forma  or  complete  crystals.  The  three  obtuse 
isosceles  octahedrons  =  P^MT,  FM.T,  PMT.,  §  144,  must  alt.  as  separ- 
ate crystals,  be  denominated  P_M,  P_T,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
three  equal  and  similar  obtuse  quadratic  octahedrons;  and  the  tliree 
acute  isosceles  octahedrons  P+MT,  PM+T,  PMT+,  §  145,  must  all,  as 
separate  crystals,  be  denominated  P^-M,  P^-T,  being  considered  as  three 
equal  and  similar  acute  quadratic  octahedrons.  lit  like  manner,  the  six 
varieties  of  the  scalene  octahedron,  which  I  have  to  describe  here,  and 
which  are  all  similar  and  equal  to  the  one  already  described,  must,  as 
separate  crystals,  in  comformity  with  the  general  rule,  §  16(5,  be  denomin- 
ated P-|.M_T,  a^  six  similar  and  equal  scalene  octahedrons.  This  ex- 
planation is  given  to  show  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  the 
positions  of  tliese  and  of  all  varieties  of  the  octahedron,  since  it  is  the 
positions,  and  not  the  shape,  or  the  number  of  the  planes,  which  consti- 
tutes that  difference  in  the  form  which  requires  a  difference  in  symbols 
to  convey  the  idea  of  it. 

A.  P+M_T,  or  P|,,MbiT.— Hold  Model  21  in  snch  a  position  that  its 
axes  become  p^-mlt'.     This  is  the  form  already  fully  described  in  ^  163. 

c.  PM+T.,  or  PMi.,T9i^Ho1d  Model  21  in  such  a  position  that  its 
ases  become  p"m4.t*.     It  then  represents  the  form  PM+T,. 

(/.  P^M+T,  or  P„MieT Hold  Model  21  in  such  a  position  that  iu 

axes  become  plm+t'.     It  then  represents  the  form  P_M^.T. 

e.  PM_T+,  or  PM.,iTi, Hold  Model  21  in  such  a  position  that  its 

ases  become  p*mltj..     It  then  represents  the  form  PM_T^ 

/  P+MT.,  or  P,,MT„ Hold  Model  21  in  such  a  position  that  its 

axes  become  p^-ro't*.     It  then  represents  the  form  P^-MT.. 

169-  These  six  are  all  the  symmetrical  scalene  octahedrons  that  can  be 
produced  by  any  method  of  altering  the  position  of  tlie  simple  form  repre- 
sented by  Model  21.  We  can  hold  it  in  positions  that  will  produce 
various  mixed  or  incomplete  forms,  but  we  cannot  hold  it  so  as  to  exhibit 
any  other  variety  of  symmetrical  scalene  octahedron.  The  reason  is,  that 
lis  is  the  greatest  number  of  permutalioru  to  which  three  dissimilar  axes 
can  be  subjected.  But  there  may  be  a  great  many  varieties  of  each  of 
these  six  kinds  of  the  scalene  octahedron,  each  variety  depending  for  its 
peculiarites,  partly  upon  the  original  proportions  of  the  rhombic  prisms  by 
whose  intersection  it  is  produced,  and  partly  upon  the  degree  of  the  obli- 
quity of  their  crossing.  All  of  them,  however,  are  capable  of  discrimination 
by  reference  to  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  at  which  the 
three  axes  p'm't'  are  cut  by  the  planes  which  constitute  each  form.     The 

ibape  of  the  planes  of  every  scalene  octahedron  depends  upon  the  distance 
of  eacli  corner  of  the  triangular  face  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal. 

These  distances,  however,  are  not  different  in  every  individual  crystal, 
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but  constant  for  all  the  crystala  of  tiic  minerals  of  one  species;  so  that 
the  shape  of  the  planes,  or  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  a  scalene  octahedron, 
is  a  character  wliich  serves  to  disc  rim  in  ate  one  mineral  species  from 
another,  among  those  that  are  in  common  suhjcct  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
scalene  octahedron. 

170.  WhatbefatU  the  planes  of  the  scalene  octahedrons  when  they  com- 
bine with  other  planes. 

When  the  scalene  octahedrons  combine  with  other  forms  tliey  eiificr 
replacement  at  one  or  other  of  their  poles  according  to  the  ratio  which 
their  axes  bear  to  the  axes  of  the  forms  wliich  combine  with  them.  They 
are  in  this  matter  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  isosceles  octahedrons, 
and  much  of  what  I  have  written  in  relation  to  the  latter  applies  equally 
to  the  forms  that  are  now  under  consideration,  more  especially  what  is 
contained  in  §§  136—143,  154—159- 

EXAHPI.ES. 

171.  Model  80.     p+.  P„M.,;T.  p4.mlt'. 

This  is  the  scalene  octaliedron  P^.M_T,|§  165,  combined  with  the  planes 
P,  the  latter  subordinate.  If,  in  such  a  combination,  the  planes  P  had  a 
very  short  axis,  the  combination  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  rhombic 
table  with  its  terminal  edges  replaced.  The  symbol  would  then  have  to 
be  P_.  p,.BmBit.  p.^m't^ 

172.  Model  70.    m_.  P|,M,„T.  p|m't'. 

This  is  the  scalene  octaliedron  P,,M.8iT,  combined  with  the  planes  M, 
tlie  latter  subordinate,  but  still  not  very  small,  and  therefore  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  small  capital  letter.  If,  in  such  a  combination,  the  planes  M 
were  very  large,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  axis  m'  was 
very  short,  the  combination  would  be  a  vertical  rhombic  table  having  it« 
edges  replaced,  and  its  symbol  would  be  M_.  pjgm.nt.  p4.mlf. 

173.  Model  66.    M.„T.P,..M,s,T.  p.pnlf. 

This  is  the  scalene  octahedron  Pi«M.q,T  combined  with  the  rhombic 
prism  MjiT,  neither  form  predominating.  If  the  vertical  planes  had 
been  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  inclined  planes,  the  symbol  must 
have  been  m^it.  Pi.gMj,  T.  p^^mlt'.  If  they  had  been  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  others,  the  symbol  would  have  been  M^iT.  pi,omj,t.  p^-mlt*. 

174.  Model  120.    p,,t.  P,„M.„T.pim't'. 

This  is  the  scalene  octahedron  Pi.M.dT,  combined  with  the  planes 
P]jT,  the  latter  subordinate. 

175.  The  planes  of  replacement  on  this  form,  and  those  on  the  form 
represented  by  Model  66,  have  the  same  proportional  axes  as  the  planes  of 
the  scalene  octahedron,  upon  which  they  are  superinduced.  The  equator 
of  tlie  prismatic  planes  M„T,  Model  66,  \a  similar  to  the  equator  of  the 
octahedral  planes  P+M_T,  Model  21.     And  the  east   meridian  which 
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bisects  tlie  planes  P+T,  Model  120,  is  similar  to  the  east  r 
passes  tlirougb  the  edges  of  the  octahedran  P^M_T,  Model  21.  In  these 
twu  cases,  there  wouldbenoreplacement  if  all  thefurms  were  f^u^/os  well 
as  similar,  but  not  being  equal,  there,  is  a  displacement  of  that  portion 
of  the  form  represented  by  Model  21  that  is  larger  than  the  equator 
of  M_T  in  Model  66,  or  than  the  east  meridian  of  P+T  in  Model  120. 
And  the  forms  M_T  and  P+T  take  the  place  of  the  portions  of  PnM„T 
that  are  displaced  in  each  example.  We  have  in  this  series  of  Models, 
21,  80,  70,  66>  120,  a  good  illustration  of  the  stateraenU  made  in  §  67, 
respecting  the  replacement  by  the  planes  of  small  crystals,  of  portions  of 
planes  cut  off  from  large  crystals. 

176.  What  bcfah  the  plants  of  the  scalene  oetahedrorvt  when  ikey  com- 
bine u-ith  one  another. 

The  case  that  'n  to  be  explained  under  this  title,  is  of  the  sajue  impor- 
tance in  respect  to  the  scalene  octahedrons  as  the  cases  explained  in  §j 
133 — 145,  and  §g  151—160,  were  in  respect  to  the  isosceles  octaliedrons 
— for,  just  as  the  complex  octahedrons  which  are  represented  by  Models 
22  and  17  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  certain  groups  of  isosceles 
octahedrons,  so  there  are  other  complex  octahedrons  which  are  formed 
by  the  combination  of  ceruin  groups  of  scalene  octahedrons,  and  it  is  to 
the  consideration  of  these  complex  scalene  octahedrons  that  I  now  pro- 

177.  Model  23.  Right  Hemikexaktioctaltedron -with  parallel  faces. 

P_MT+,P+M_T,PM+T.. 

The  reader  is  in  tlie  first  place  referred  to  wliat  is  said  in  §  159,  2  c. 
respecting  the  partial  replacement  of  the  planes  of  scalene  octahedrons,  or 
those  whose  axes  are  pl^  m^  t^,  when  tliey  combine  with  one  another. 

Place  Model  25  in  an  upright  position  for  examination. 

178.  Hold  Model  21  in  the  position  described  in  §  168  a,  which 
brings  its  axes  to  the  ratio  of  pA  m*  t\.  Compare  Ihe  four  planes  that 
touch  the  pole  pi  of  Model  25  with  those  parts  of  the  planes  of  Model  21 
that  touch  the  same  pole.  You  will  see  that  their  inclinations  and  posi- 
tions are  nearly  the  same.  The  two  models  have  not  the  same  axes,  or 
they  would  be  exactly  alike  at  the  pole  referred  to.  They  represent 
different  minerals,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  used  fur  a  comparison  of 
tlus  nature;  yet  they  serve  to  show  that  if  Model  21  was  ground  down 
at  the  four  acute  poles,  the  residual  planes  lefl  about  tlie  pole  pi  would 
resemble  the  four  upper  planes  of  Model  25.  If  you  next  examine  the  4 
planes  that  Couch  the  pole  p^  of  Model  25.  you  will  find  that  they  agree, 
in  0.  similar  manner,  with  the  planes  ibat  touch  tho  same  pole  of  Model 

le  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  result  of  this  examination  is, 
that  the  eight  planes  that  surround  the  poles  p;  and  p;,  of  Model  25 
belong  to  a  form  such  as  is  represented  by  Model  21,  when  held  in  the 
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position  described  in  j   168  a.  so  as  to  require  the  symbol  P.MT^. 
designate  it 

179-  Hold  Model  21  in  tbe  position  described  in  §  I8G  b,  so  as  to 
make  its  ases  agree  with  p^.  ml  t*.  Then  compare  the  four  planes  that 
touch  tbe  pole  m;  of  Model  25,  witli  those  parts  of  the  planes  of  Model 

21  that  touch  the  same  pole,  and  observe  that  the  two  models  agree  with 
one  another.  Make  the  same  comparison  between  the  planes  that  are 
situated  about  tbe  pole  m',  of  both  models.  You  will  thus  perceive  that 
Model  25  contains  also  tlie  eight  planes  that  ate  denoted  by  the  symbol 
P+M_T. 

180.  Hold  Model  21  in  tlio  position  described  in  §  168  c,  so  as  to 
make  its  axes  =  p'  ni4.  <!■  Then  compare  the  eight  planes  that  touch 
the  poles  t;  and  tZ  of  Model  25  with  those  portions  of  tbe  planes  of 
Model  21  that  touch  the  same  two  poles.  The  similarity  of  their  posi- 
tions and  inelinations  will  satisfy  you  that  Model  25  contmns  the  eight 
planes  which  are  peculiar  to  the  form  denoted  by  the  symbol  PM+T_. 

181.  Tbe  twenty-four  planes  of  Model  25  are  consequently  those 
which  are  produced  when  the  three  forms  P_MT+,  P_).M_T,  PM+T_, 
cut  one  another  and  come  together  upon  one  crystal.  The  combination 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  takes  place  when  the  three  obtuse 
isosceles  octahedrons  P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT_,  combine  to  produce  the 
form  represented  by  3  P_MT,  Model  22  ;  or,  as  that  which  takes  place 
when  the  three  acute  isosceles  octahedrons  P+MT,  PM^.T,  PMT_f.  com- 
bine to  produce  the  form  represented  by  3  P_|.MT,  Model  l7. 

182.  The  comparison  that  I  liave  instituted  in  §  159  betvreen  Models 

22  and  l7>  may  now  be  usefully  extended  to  Model  26.  [  have  shown, 
§  I5y:  l,2,a,fi,  that  wecan  judge  of  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  aaw»  of 
the  forms  that  are  exhibited  on  Models  22  and  17,  from  the  information 
that  is  to  be  gained  by  observing  the  polaric  positions  of  their  respective 
planes,  and  in  §  159i  2,  c,  I  have  stated  that  a  similar  procedure  in 
respect  to  such  forms  as  are  represented  by  Model  25,  would  give  similar 
information  regarding  their  axes.  It  is  easy  to  test  the  accuracy  and 
utility  of  this  statement  by  an  examination  of  the  models. 

183.  With  Models  22,  17,  and  25  placed  before  us  at  tlie  same  level, 
and  supported  in  upright  position  by  the  months  of  three  wine  glasses, 
we  can,  by  directing  our  notice  to  the  Znw  octant  of  each  form,  readily 
moke  a  comparative  examination  of  all  three. 

184.  Model  22.  We  observe  that  the  plane  marked  P,  which  occupies 
the  position  Z*nw,  touches  the  pole  p,  and  thence  proceeds  equally 
towards  the  poles  m*  and  t^  which  it  does  not  touch.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  a  plane  of  the  form  P3IT.  The  two  planes  that  are  between 
the  plane  Z'nw  and  the  equator  must  both  have  a  longer  perpendicular 
axis  than  the  plane  above  them,  else  they  would  cut  the  axis  p'  nearer 
the  centre  of  tbe  crystal  than  it  is  cut  by  the  plane  P_MT ;  but  as  in 
that  cose  the  plane  P_MT  would  not  appear  upon  the  model  at  all,  but 
would  be  entirely  displaced  by  the  other  two  planes,  this  is  a  considera- 
tion that  demonstrates  the  truth  of  tlie  assumption  that  the  plane  which 
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occupies  the  pusitioD  Z*nw  is  a  plane  belonging  to  the  form  P_MT.  By 
a  similar  train  of  reasoning  it  may  be  proved  that  the  plane  whi(!h  touches 
the  pole  m;  and  is  marked  M,  is  a  plane  of  the  form  PM_T,  and  that 
the  plane  which  touches  the  pole  !«  and  is  marked  T,  is  a  plane  of  the 
form  PMT_.  And  that,  as  each  of  these  three  planes  has  sevew  counter- 
parts in  the  other  seven  octants  of  the  crystal,  the  model  must  necessarily 
represent  the  combination  P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT^  or  3  P_MT. 

185.  Model  17.  The  plane  marked  P  and  M  which  touches  the  poles 
p!  and  ra^  equally,  and  proceeds  thence  towards  the  pole  t;^  which  it 
does  not  touch,  and  which  therefore  occupies  the  position  Z'n'w,  Is  a 
plane  of  the  form  PMT+.  The  plane  which  touches  the  poles  pj  and 
t^  equally,  and  proceeds  thence  towards  the  pole  m*  which  it  does  not 
touch,  and  wiiich  consequently  occupies  the  position  Z'nw',  is  a  plane  of 
the  form  PM+T.  It  is  evident  from  the  direction  of  the  line  of  com- 
bination between  these  two  planes,  which  is  from  the  point  Z  to  the 
point  Znw,  that  they  both  cut  the  axis  p'  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  crystal.  If  either  of  these  planes  had  cut  the  asis  p'  nearer 
to  the  centre  than  the  otiier  plane,  it  would  liave  prevented  that  other 
plane  from  touching  the  pole  p\.  The  plane  that  touches  the  poles  m; 
and  t;  equally,  and  proceeds  thence  towards  the  pole  pi  which  it  does 
not  touch,  and  which  consequently  occupies  the  position  Zn'w',  is  a 
plane  of  the  form  P+MT.  It  is  evident  that  this  plane  touches  the  axis 
p*  at  a  greater  distance  than  either  of  the  planeH  that  occupy  th«  positions 
Z'n'w  and  Z'nw*.  for  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  pole  pi  by  their 
intervention.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  plane  P^MT  cuts  the  axis  t' 
shorter  than  that  axis  is  cut  by  the  plane  PMT^.,  tiecause  the  latter  is 
entirely  separated  by  it  from  the  pole  i;  (  and  finally  it  is  evident  that 
P+MT  cuts  the  axis  m'  shorter  than  that  axis  is  cut  by  the  plane  PM+T, 
for  it  entirely  separates  by  its  intervention  that  plane  from  the  pole  mj',. 
— All  these  examples  concur  in  proving  that  the  planes  found  upon  a 
complex  equiaxed  combination  which  is  composed  of  unequiaxed  forms, 
are  those  parts  of  the  planes  of  the  unequiaxed  forms  that  are  situated 
upon  the  poles  of  t)ie  shorter  or  shortest  of  their  unequal  axes. 

I8G.  Model  25.  The  above  illustrations  are  intended  to  be  preparatory 
to  the  examination  of  Model  25,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
my  ideas,  the  reader  will  find  little  difHcuIty  in  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  combinations  of  which  this  model  is  the  type.  The  three 
planes  situated  in  the  Znw  octant  of  Model  25,  partly  resemble  those 
contained  in  the  same  octant  of  Model  22  and  partly  those  of  Model  17. 
That  is  to  say,  they  resemble  those  of  Model  22  in  being  each  attached 
to  one  pole,  while  they  resemble  those  of  Model  17  in  being  each 
directed  more  upon  two  poles  than  ripon  the  third.  For  example,  the 
plane  marked  P  touches  the  pole  pj  and  proceeds  thence  towards  the 
]>oleB  m^  and  t^,  but  principally  towards  the  pole  mH,  although  it 
touches  neither  of  tliem.  The  plane  marked  M  touches  the  polem*.  and 
proceeds  thence  towards  the  poles  t;  and  p|,but  principally  towards  the 
pole  t;;,  yet  touches  neither.     The  plane  marked  T  touches  the  pole  tl, 
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proceeds  tbence  towards  the  poles  pi  aod  m^,  but  principally  towardi 
the  pole  pi,  yet  without  louchiag  cither  of  ihem.  This  is  the  rclalioD 
described  in  §  159,  3,  c.  It  is  evident  from  these  positiotis,  tliat  each  of 
the  three  planes  that  are  situated  in  the  Znw  octant  of  Model  25,  iniiBt< 
if  extended  till  they  cut  all  the  three  axes,  cut  them  all  unequally  ;  that 
the  axes  of  the  plane  P  must  have  the  ratio  of  pi  m*  t^. ;  that  the  axes 
of  the  plane  M  must  have  the  ratio  of  p^.  ml  f  ;  that  the  axes  of  the 
plane  T  raust  have  the  ratio  of  p''  ni^.  tt;  and  that  consequently  the  com- 
bination must  consist  of  the  planes  P^MT+,  P+M_T,  PM+T_,  or  be  a 
combination  of  Iliree  equal  and  similar  Ecalene  octahedrons  ;  for  that  the 
simple  forms  musl  be  equal  and  similar  \a  demonstrated  by  the  esact 
symmetry  of  the  sets  of  planes  in  every  one  of  the  eight  octants  of  the 
combination,  and  by  the  precise  equality  of  the  three  planes  in  each 
octant.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  positions  of  the  planes,  that  the  three 
octahedral  forms  that  are  present  on  the  combination,  are  those  described 
iu  §  1G8  a,  b,  c,  and  not  those  described  in  §  168,  d,  e,f. 

187.  The  foregoioj?  observations  all  refer  to  an  octant,  or  one  eifjhth 
part  of  the  combination ;  but  this  limited  observation  is  quite  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes,  since  all  the  eight  octants  of  an  octahedron  are 
equal  and  similar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  octants  are  the 
divisions  into  which  an  octahedron  is  divided  by  the  equator,  and  the 
east  and  west  meridians  of  the  form.  The  equator  separates  the  zenith 
from  the  nadir  portion  of  the  combination.  The  north  meridian  separates 
the  east  from  the  west  portion.  The  cast  meridian  separates  the  north 
from  the  south  portion.  The  whole  form  is  thus  equally'  and  very  con- 
veniently divided  into  eight  portions,  and  we  are  enabled  to  simplify  our 
observations  and  calculations  by  referring  them  to  one  of  these  octants, 
and  assuming  it  as  an  axiom  that  what  is  true  of  one  of  them  is  true  of 
the  whole.  I  therefore  always  refer  to  the  Znw  octant  of  a  combination, 
as  that  is  the  octant  which  is  commonly  depicted  in  figures  of  crystals, 
and  as  indeed  it  is  that  which  it  is  generally  most  convenient  to  examine. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Models  of  Crystals  have  all  been  marked  with 
P,M,T,  at  those  poles  of  the  ases  which  denote  the  limits  of  this  particu- 
lar octant,  namely,  at  the  poles  p^,  m^,  and  i^. 

Method  of  denoting  Ihe  polaric  positions  of  plan 
of  scalene  octahedrons. 

188.  The  unequal  hearings  of  the  planes  of  the  Hei 
upon  the  poles  of  the  crystal,  renders  it  necessary  ti 
position  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  planes  by  symbols  . 
to  be  readily  misunderstood.  I  propose  to  do  this  as  follov 
Znw  denotes,  as  a  general  term,  the  Zenith-north-west  octant  of  an 
octahedral  form,  or  any  plane  tiiat  bears  equally  upon  the  three  poles 
which  limit  that  octunt.  Z'nw,  Zii'w,  Znw*  denote  a  plane  in  that  octant 
which  bears  more  upon  one  pole  tlion  upon  the  two  others.  Z'n'w,  Zn'w*, 
Z'nw',  denote  a  plane  in  that  octant  which  boars  more  uponany  two  poles 
than  upon  the  third.     Following  out  this  system  of  DOtM^BBe  symbol 
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Pi,  less  upon  the  pole  m^,  nnd  still  less  upoo  the  polet^;  which  b(?Hriiig8 
would  indicate  the  symbol  P_MT^.  as  the  formula  of  the  set  to  which 
the  plane  belongs.  Secondly,  the  symbol  Zn'w'  may  indicate  a  plane 
that  beoTA  principally  upon  the  pole  m*,  less  upon  the  pole  t^,  and  still 
less  upon  the  pole  pi,  which  bearingi  serve  to  indicate  a  plane  the  sym- 
bol for  whose  complement  would  be  P+M_T.  Thirdly,  the  symbol 
Z'liw*  may  indicate  a  plane  that  bears  principally  upon  the  pole  t^,  less 
upon  the  pole  pi,  and  still  less  upon  the  pole  m^,  which  bearings  point 
out  the  symbol  PM^.T_  as  characteristic  of  the  set  to  which  tliis  plaue 
belongs.  These  three  planes  are  all  that  beloog  to  the  Znw  octant  of 
the  combination)  and  being  thus  denoted  by  three  different  signs,  the 
whole  combination  is  in  fact  denoted,  for  every  other  octant  can  be 
denoted  in  a  similar  manner ;  retaining  always  the  measures  of  prox- 
imity'-*' and  changing  Z  for  N,  n  for  a,  w  for  e,  and  so  on,  as  the  differ- 
ent octants  re<]utre.  In  this  maimer  the  following  twenty-four  symbols 
may  be  produced  to  distinguish  the  twenty-four  planes  of  the  combina- 
tion represented  by  Model  25.  For  the  convenience  of  subsequent 
reference,  I  have  added  the  value  of  the  axes  of  the  component  octa- 
hedrons of  the  combination  which  the  model  represents.  The  proofs  of 
this  value  wilt  be  given  afterwards. 


Planes  at  pj.  Planes  at  m*. 

PJMIT  Z"n'w  PM^Ti  Zn'w" 

P^MiTZ'n'e  PM|TiZn'e' 

P^MJT  Z-s'w  PM JTi  NnV 

p|mJT  Z^'e  Pm|tJ  NnV 

Planes  at  pg.  Planes  at  it^. 

P^MiT  IVn'w  PM|Ti  Zg-w' 

P^m|t  NVe  Pm|tJ  Zs'e' 

PJm|t  N-sV  PM^Ti  Ns'w' 

PJMIt  N*s'o  PMJTi  NH"e' 

189.  The  mineral  kingdom  has  furnished  th 
ilemihexakisoclahedron  with  parallel  faces;  two  of  thi 
crystals,  and  the  third  in  combination  with  other  plant 
for  the?e  three  varieties  are  as  follows: 

1,  PiMJT,  PM^Ti,  P^MTi- 

2,  PiMJT.  PMiTi.  P^MTi- 

3,  pjHfr,  PM}Ti,  P^MTi-. 

They  may  be  discriminated  from  one  another  by  the  difference  in  the 
angles  at  which  their  planes  incline  upon  one  another,  as  shown  iu  the 
following  table: 

Inclination  o/the plane  P_MT_^  Z^u'w  upon  : 
Combinations.  P_MT+       P_MT+      P+W_T       PM+T. 

Z'n'e.  Z'sV.         ZnV.  Z'nw". 


Planes  at  tj. 
PJMTJZ'nw' 
P^MTj  Z-sw' 
PJMT^  N^nw' 
PiMTJ  IVsw* 
Planes  at  t^. 
PiMTJ  Z'ne" 
PiMTJ  Z'te' 
P^MTJ  N^ie" 
PiMTiN'se* 
varieties  of  the  Right 
IS  substantive 
The  symbols 


I  P>M 


PJlMiT,PMiTi,PiMTi  U9°  0'. 
PiMJT, PMiTJ.PiMT^  154°  47'. 
P>MiT,PMJTi,PiMTJ-    160"  32'. 


Z'sV. 
1 15"  23'. 
128"  15'. 


141"  47'.  141-  47' 
131"  49'.  131"  49' 
131°    5'.     131"     5' 


J 
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It  is  the  first  of  these  tiiree  ootnliinatiunB  that  is  represented  by  Model  25, 
as  may  be  proved  by  measuring  wiih  the  goniometer  the  angles  of  the 
incidence  of  its  planes.  Tlie  second  form  it  distinguished  from  the  other 
two  by  having  trapezoids  and  not  trapeziums  for  its  planes,  the  tliree 
edges  that  radiate  from  the  point  Znw  being  parallel  with  the  three 
edges  that  join  the  poles  p^  mf,  and  t  J. 

1^.  The  method  of  proceeding  to  determine  the  value  of  the  axes 
which  belong  to  the  component  octahedrons  of  a  combination  of  this 
kind,  is  as  follows.     I  take  Model  25  as  an  example. 

a.  As  respecU  the  planes  l/iat  tauck  the  poles  n\l  and  Wl\. — The  goni- 
ometer is  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  equator  across  the  pole  m^.  The 
angle  is  fouud  to  be  112°  3S'.  The  half  of  this  is  56"  19',  of  which  arc 
the  tangent  is  1.5004.  Hence  the  axes  m'  and  t*  have  the  ratio  of  m* 
t;™.  orm'if,  orm'Jft'f,  or  m'^fj. 

The  goniometer  is  next  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  north  meridian, 
across  the  pole  m'..  The  angle  is  found  to  l>e  143°  §'.  The  half  of  this 
is  71°  34',  the  langent  of  which  is  3.0003.  Hence  the  axes  m"  and  p" 
have  the  ratio  of  mtpj  oomi  or  m'pi  or  m'^p'l,  or  m'jip"};,  or  mjpj. 

Hence  the  ratio  of  all  the  axes  is  =  pj  m",  tj  or  p'l  m'^  t'J,  and  the 
aymbol  for  the  planes  is  PM^Tj,  as  quoted  in  the  above  tables.  The 
measurement  of  the  edges  at  the  pole  m;  gives  the  same  resull»  as  the 
measurements  at  the  pole  m*. 

b.  As  respect*  the  planes  that  touch  the  poles  t\  and  tj,. — The  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  edges  of  the  equator  at  the  pole  t^  is 
143°  8'.  That  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  edges  of  the  east 
meridian  at  the  pole  t;  is  112"  38'.  The  two  angles  formed  by  the 
edges  at  the  pole  t;  are  precisely  similar.  These  measurements  give  the 
ratio  of  mjti  and  \>\i\<  orpIi^niSt;,  which  requires  ihe  symbol  PjMTJ. 

e.  As  respects  the  planes  that  touch  the  poles  pV  and  pj. — The  value 
of  the  angle  of  the  north  meridian  at  the  pole  p^  is  112"  38'.  This  gives 
the  ratio  of  p;  m'l^.  The  value  of  the  angle  of  the  east  meridian  at  that 
pole  is  143"  6'.  This  gives  the  ratio  of  p;  i;.  The  planes  therefore  re- 
quire the  symbol  PJM^T.  The  measurements  at  the  pole  pS  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  at  the  pole  pj. 

d.  Control  over  the  accuracy  of  these  meaituremenfs.  The  equator  of 
the  combination  is  an  octagon,  wherefore  all  its  angles  should  be  together 
equal  to  1080".     See  §  62. 

The  angle  at  mj  has  been  found  to  be  (w)  =  112"  38' " 

m;         (rt)=112°38' 

i:  {A)=  143°    8' 

t;  (i)=l 

51  r  32'  deducted  from  1080°,  leaves  568"  28'  for  the  value  of  the  four 
remaining  angles  of  the  equator,  which  angles  are  those  produced  by  the 
incidence  of  the  planes  of  the  form  PMJT^  upon  the  planes  of  the 
form  PJMTJ,  and  which  arc  all  equal  to  one  another.     This  aggregate 
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viiled  by  4  gives  142°  7'  as  the  value  of  each  of  these  four  angles 
and  the  sppIicatioD  of  the  goniometer  to  any  ooe  of  them  shows  this  ti 
be  correct. 

The  north  meridian  and  llie  east  meridian  have  each  eight  s 
th6  same  value  as  the  angles  of  the  equator,  as  can  be  easily  proven, 
either  by  direct  measurement,  or  by  calculations  similar  to  the  foregoing, 

191-  These  examples  show  how  very  useful  it  is  to  examine,  in  all 
cases,  the  geometrical  relations  of  those  three  sections  of  a  crystal,  which 
I  have  named  the  north  meridian,  the  east  meridian,  and  tlie  equator;  for 
as  the  poles  of  every  simple  octahedron  rest  in  these  three  sections,  and 
as  their  axes  lie  always  two  in  one  section,  and  the  third  in  another 
section,  at  right  angles  to  that  which  contains  tlie  two  axes,  we  have  in 
general  several  easy  methods  of  measuring  two  of  the  axes  and  calculating 
the  length  of  the  third  axis  of  every  simple  octahedron  that  forms  part 
of  a  combination.  If,  for  example,  we  have  access  to  the  north 
pole  of  a  crystal,  the  angle  of  the  equator  gives  the  ratio  of  the  axes  m' 
to  t',  and  the  angle  of  the  north  meridian  gives  us  the  ratio  of  the  axes 
m'  and  p'>  If  we  have  access  to  the  west  pole,  the  angle  of  the  equator 
gives  the  ratio  of  m'  to  t*,  and  the  angle  of  the  east  meridian  gives  the 
ratio  of  t'  to  p*.  If  we  have  access  to  the  zenith  pole,  the  angle  of  the 
north  meridian  gives  the  ratio  of  p'  to  ni',  and  the  angle  of  the  east  merid- 
ian gives  the  ratio  of  p'  to  t*.  If  we  cannot  measure  the  angles  at 
these  three  poles,  but  have  access  to  the  poles  ra;,  t;,  or  pi,  we  obtain 
the  same  results.  If  the  apices  of  the  forms  are  cut  from  all  the  poles, 
but  replaced  by  planes  that  are  perpendicular  to  the  axes,  we  can  still 
obtain  exact  results  by  measuring  the  edges  of  combination,  and  calculat- 
ing the  value  of  the  displaced  apices,  according  to  the  method  that  I  have 
explained  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  form  that  is  represented  by 
Model  47.     §  83. 

192.  Left  Hemihexakixoctahedron  with  parallel  faces. 

P_M+T,  PM_T+,  P+MT_. 

Place  Model  25  in  upright  position,  and  then  turn  it  round  a  quarter 
of  a  revolution  on  its  principal  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  letter  M  to  the 
pole  t;,  and  the  letter  T  to  the  pole  m;.  It  will  then  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing forma : — 

P_M+T,  or  PJMTJ.  described  §  16S  d.     The  planes  touch  the  poles 

pi  and  pi- 
PM_T+,  or  PJMJT,  described  §  168  e.     The  planes  touch  the  poles 

P+MT_,  or  PMiTJ,  described  $  168/     The  planes  touch  the  poles 

The  combination  contains  altogether  24  planes,  whicJi  individually 
occapy  the  following  positions: 


"ally  J 
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Piane*  a/  p, 
I'iMTj  Zhiw' 
PiMTJ  ffoe' 
PiMTi  Z^w' 
PiMTi  Z'«u' 

PlaneM  a'  p; 
I'^MTiN'iiw' 
PiMTi  N'ne' 
P^MtJ  N'sw' 
P^MTJ  NW 


PpiiTZ-nV 
pJmJt  Zhi'e 
PJM^T  N'n'w 
PiMJT  I^n'e 

PlaHM  at  m; 
PiMiTZVw 
PiMJT  Z'*"e 
PJM^T  NVw 
PjMiT  NVe 


Plmui  at  ti 
PMjTi  Zn'w* 
PMJTJ  Z.V 
PMJtI  NnV» 
PMiTi  NV»» 

Planet  at  i\ 
PM^Ti  ZnV 
PMiTJ  ZsV 
PmJt^  NnV 
PMjTi  NsV 


193.  Of  the  six  symmetrical  scalene  octabedrons  that  are  described  in 
§  1 68,  tlie  Hight  Hemihexakisoctohedroa  with  parallel  faces,  comprehends 
the  (hreo  first,  and  the  Left  Hemihexakisoctahcdron  with  piirallel  faces, 
the  three  lusl.  The  two  combinations  are  precisely  alike  if  considered 
OS  substantive  crystals,  but  they  differ  altogether  in  iheir  positions,  and 
consripiently  in  the  denominations  <if  the  planes  Ihat  compose  thenu 
These  differences  arc  fully  explained  in  tiie  above  table,  and  it  does  not 
kppear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  all  upon  the  examination  of  (he 
Left  Hemihexak  is  octahedron,  since  what  has  been  sold  of  the  means  of 
investigating  the  properties  of  the  Right  form  applies  equally  to  tlie  Lefi. 
The  former  combination  sometimes  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  a 
suttstantive  crystal,  the  latter  never.  This,  with  the  differences  of  posi- 
tion,  are  the  only  grounds  of  distinction  between  them. 

194.  Model  23.  BexahisocttUicdTon.  P_MT+,  P+M_T,  PM+T_, 
P_M+T.  PM_T+.  P+MT_, 

Tliis  is  a  combinatiou  of  the  six  Kymrnctrical  scalene  Dctahedrons, 
which,  when  combined  in  two  groups,  ibrni  the  Right  Hemihexakisocta- 
hedron  with  parallel  faces,  and  the  Let^  HeinihexakisocLLhedron  with 
.  parallel  faces.  The  following  description  of  the  positions  of  the  48 
planes  upon  Model  23  is  intended  to  show  that  no  other  inference  than 
the  above  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  tlio  iuformaliou  afforded  by 
the  examination  of  these  positions. 

The  model  bears  somewhat  the  sppcarajice  of  a  cube  that  has  a  low 
eight-sided  pyramid  upon  each  of  its  six  planes,  and  8  x  fi  =  48  planes ; 
or  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron  that  has  a  four-sided  pyramid  upon  each 
of  its  twelve  planes,  aud  12  x  -1  =  ■'8  planes.  It  also  has  some  resem- 
blance to  an  octahedron  that  has  a  six -sided  pyramid  upon  each  of  its  8 
planes,  and  (i  x  8  =  48  planes.  There  exists  in  the  miueral  kingdom 
some  forms  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  octahedral  form  is  more  prominent 
than  it  ts  in  the  model,  which  represents  a  variety  that  has  a  tendency  to 
the  form  of  the  cube.  All  these  varieties  agree  in  having  48  planes  dis- 
posed in  the  fame  relative  positions,  and  they  differ  only  in  tlie  angles  at 
which  the  phines  incline  one  upon  another,  the  cause  of  which  difference 
may  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  difference  in  the  dimensiims  of.  the 
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rhombic  prisms  nhich  formed  the  simple  scalene  octahedrons  that  are  the 
components  of  this  complex  combiaation. 

Planes  of  the  Znw  oelant  of  the  Hexakitoelahedron, 

195.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  examine  tlie  relations  of 
the  six  planes  that  constitute  the  Znw  octant  of  tlie  combination,  because 
these  six  planes  comprehend  one  belonging  to  each  of  the  six  combining 
CMtahedrons ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  one  plane  of  each 
complement  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole.  These  six  planes  ore 
divided  into  three  groups,  namely,  two  planes  that  touch  the  pole  p*,  two 
that  touch  the  pole  mj,  and  two  that  touch  the  pole  t;.  Then,  of  the 
two  planes  that  touch  the  pole  pj,  one  is  attached  to  the  north  meridian 
and  the  other  to  the  east  meridian  of  the  crystal;  of  the  two  planes  that 
touch  the  pole  m^,  one  is  attached  to  the  north  meridian  and  the  other  to 
t!ie  equator;  and  of  the  two  planes  that  are  attached  to  tlie  pole  t;,  one 
is  attached  to  the  east  meridian  and  the  other  to  the  equator. 

a.  The  plane  that  touches  the  pole  pj  and  is  attached  to  the  north 
meridian  is  in  the  position  Z'n'w,  and  therefore  is  a  plane  belonging  to 
the  complement  P_MT^. 

b.  The  plane  that  touches  the  pole  p^  and  is  attached  to  the  east  raerid- 
ian,  ia  iu  the  position  Z'nw',  and  therefore  is  a  plane  belonging  to  the 
complement  P_M+T. 

c.  The  plane  that  touches  the  pole  m^  and  is  attached  to  the  equator, 
is  in  the  position  Zu'w*,  and  therefore  is  a  plane  belonging  to  the  comple- 
ment P+M_T. 

d.  The  plane  that  touches  the  pole  m^  and  is  attached  to  the  north 
meridian,  is  in  the  position  Z'n'w,  and  therefore  is  a  plane  belonging  to 
the  complement  PM_T_|.. 

e.  The  plane  that  touches  the  pole  t^  and  is  attached  to  the  east  mer- 
idian, is  in  ihe  position  Z'nw*,  and  therefore  Is  a  plane  belonging  to  the 
complement  PM_|,T_. 

f.  The  plane  that  touches  the  pole  tl,  and  is  attached  to  the  equator,  is 
in  the  position  ZnV,  and  therefore  is  a  plane  belonging  to  the  comple- 
ment P+MT^ 

a,  c,  e,  are  the  three  complements  of  planes  tliat  produce  the  combina- 
tion called  the  Right  Hemihexakisoctahedron  with  parallel  faces. 

b,  d,f,  are  the  tJiree  complements  of  planes  that  produce  the  combine 
tion  called  the  Left;  Hemihesakisoctahedron  with  parallel  faces. 

Consequently,  the  Hexakisuctahedron  is  a  combination  that  contains 
all  the  six  regular  permutatious  of  the  symmetrical  scalene  octahedron. 

The  two  tables  given  in  §§  188,  192,  show  the  symbols  and  positions 
of  all  the  forty-eight  planes  that  belong  to  this  combination,  upon  the 
assumption  that  P_MT^.  signifies  PJM^T;  and  although  the  numeral 
values  of  the  symbols  are  changed  when  other  varieties  of  the  form  are 
to  be  indicated,  the  signs  of  the  positions  are  correct  for  all. 

196.  As  the  symbols  for  the  three  combinations  of  Ihe  scalene  octa- 
hedrons are  very  long,  I  propose  to  abridge  tliem  as  follows : 
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6  P_MT+,  instead  of  P_MT_^,  P+M_T,  PM+T_  P_MfT,  PM_T+, 
P^MT_,  the  symbol  for  the  Hexakisoelaliedron. 

3  P_MT+  Z>nV,  instead  of  P„MT+^,  P+M^T,  PM+T_,  Uie  symbol  for 
the  Right  Il^mihexakiaoctahedron  with  parallel  faces. 

3  P_MfT  Z-nw",  instead  of  P_H+T,  PM_T+,  P+MT_  the  symbol 
for  the  Left  1 1  em  ihexak  is  octahedron  with  parallel  faces. 

197.   Varieties  of  the  Hexakisoclaliedron,  G  P_MT^.. 
The  mineral  kingdom  lias  afforded  the  following  varieties  of  this  com- 
plex combination: 

6  PiMjT. 

6  pImJt. 

6  PlMiT. 

6  Pi^MiTf 

6  PlMiT.  \ 

n  be  discriminated  by  attention  to  the  fol- 

!  of  their  plantts  upon  one  another. 


These  five  combinations  c 
lowing  angles  of  the  incidenc 


iHclination  of  the  plane  P_MT+  ^n'w    «pow  .- 
P_MT+Z^'e.     P_M+.TZ^w'.     PRLT+yn'w. 


149"  C 
157°  23' 
154°  47' 
152°  7' 
165"    2' 


158"  13' 
147"  49' 
162"  15' 
166"  57' 
158"  47' 


ISGM/' 


GoMBRIATIONS. 

6  PiMiT. 
6  PiM^T 
6  PiMiT. 
6  P^MJTJ. 
6  pImJT. 

The  combinations  that  are  at  the  beginning  of  this  list  approximate  to 
the  form  of  the  octahedron,  those  at  llie  end  rather  to  the  form  of  the 
cube.  By  some  crystal  I  ographerB,  the  former  arc  termed  Hexakisocta- 
hedrons  and  the  latter  Octakiahexahedrons,  a  variation  in  nomenclature 
which  is  of  little  importance.  Model  23  is  intended  to  represent  the 
combination  C  Pf  MJ^T,  but  its  angles  are  not  made  sufficiently  correct 
to  afford  measurements  strictly  justificatory  of  those  contained  in  the 
above  table.  They  are  however  exact  enough  to  distinguish  this  variety 
from  all  the  others,  and  to  show  the  positions  and  general  bearings  of 
the  different  sets  of  planes.  The  figure  of  the  Hexah  is  octahedron  that 
is  commonly  given  in  books  on  Mineralogy,  as  the  diamond  form,  is  the 
combination  denoted  by  6  P^MiT. 


All  the  octahedral  forms,  simple  and  complex,  occur  in  combina- 
tion with  the  different  prismatic  forms.  The  suite  of  models  presents 
numerous  esamples  of  such  combinations,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  proper 
place  for  the  description  of  them ;  but  as  I  propose  to  add  a  Second 
Part  to  this  work,  treating  of  the  application  of  Crystallography  to  Min- 
eralogy, I  shall  reserve  these  delails  till  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Minerals 
which  afford  examples  of  each  particular  combination. 


\9S.  I  liove  I 
hedrotiB  which  ( 


w  described  the  properties  of  all  tbe  varieties  of  octa- 
□  possibly  occur.     They  are  as  follow : — 


™;5;»,}=PM.,PI..5S.04,.05, 

PMT.  §  124. 

P_MT 

PM_T         J-  =  3  P-^MT.  §  142, 

PMT_ 

P+MT 
PM+T 
PMT+ 
P_MT. 
P+M„T 
PM+T. 
P_M+T 
PM_-1  + 
P+MT_ 


} 
}  = 

}  = 


3  P+MT. 


158. 


3  P3IT+.  §  177. 


3  P_M+T.  §  192. 


i 


=  6  P_MT+.  §  l!)4. 


Every  other  octahedral  or  pyramidal  form  is  a  coiabinatton  of  two  or 
mare  of  these  complements  of  planes  or  of  their  fractions.  Hence  the 
following  formula  embraces  every  variety  of  pyramid  that  can  occur,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  prismatic  planes  : 

PM.,  PT.,  PMT,  6  P.MT,  6  P.M,T.. 


lyy.  Forms  of  the  Equators  of  Pyramids. — An  csamination  of  tbe 
forms  of  the  equators  of  Pyramids,  gives  the  same  results  as  a  similar 
examination  of  the  c;<iuators  of  Prisms.  What  these  results  are,  I  have 
shown  in  the  table  contained  in  §  87.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cxplaiti 
here  a  few  terras  that  will  be  employed  hereafter  to  designate  the  different 
varieties  of  equator. 

A  Square  Equator  is  one  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  axes  m'  and 
t',  or  cut  these  axes  only  at  angles  of  43°,  and  ore  all  of  equal  length 
when  extended  till  they  meet.  Models  1,  4,  12,  17.  A  Rectangular 
Equator  is  one  whose  sides  are  puruUel  to  the  axes  m'  and  t',  and  equal 
to  one  another  two  and  two,  but  not  all  equal.  Model  19.  A  Hliotnbic 
Equator  is  one  whose  sides,  when  extended  till  they  intersect  one  another, 
form  one  or  more  rhombuses.  Models  6,  21,  22.  A  R/iom/io-Quadratic 
Equator  is  one  whose  sides,  when  extended  till  they  meet,  form  both  a 
square  and  a  rhombus.  Models  47,  91.  A  Bhombo-Rectattgular  Equa- 
tor is  one  whoso  sides,  when  extended  till  they  intersect  one  another, 
form  both  a  rhombus  and  a  rectangle.  Models  50,  5 1 ,  8,  7.  To  complete 
the  square  in  Model  91,  and  the  rectangle  in  Models  S,  7,  lines  are  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  parallel  to  tlie  axis  t',  through  the  poles  m*  and  m^. 
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Synopsis  of  Planes. 

200.  Before  concluding  the  present  section,  it  will  be  useful  to  take 
general  survey  of  the  mutual  relations  of  tlie  different  sets  of  Plaiiea 
and  their  Axes. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PLANE3. 

PUnes  Ihal  produce 
riUSM3. 

PYRAMIDS- 

Planes  tbut  cut  Equal  Axes, 

P 

M 

t|  mt 

PM 

PT 

PMT 

Planes    that    cut    Unequal 
Axes, 

P_ 

M4 

T_ 

MT+ 

PM+ 
P+M 

PT. 
P+f 

P_MT 
PM_T 
PMT_ 

P+MT 

pki,r 
pmv 

P_MT+ 
P+M_J 
PM+.T_ 
P.M,.T 
PMjr+ 
P+MT_ 

Number  of  Planes  to  each  set, 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

Aie§  cut  by  the  Planes  of 

p' 

„• 

f 

m't* 

p-m- 

p-l- 

p-  m-  f 

Axes  piLrallel  to  the  Planes 
of  each  set, 

f 

t' 

p; 

P' 

f 

m' 

none. 

Position  of  the  Planes  of  each 
set,  vrhea  the  point  of  view 
of  the  crystal  is  in  the  pro- 
longationof  theaxism*,,.. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
> 

* 
1 

■f 

1" 

1 

i 

1 

i 
■j 

i 

1 
1 

-J 

J 
1 

Abridijed  Symbols  for  Octahedral  Combinaliatm.     See  §§  I6I,  lij6. 
3  P_MT  -  P.MT,  PM_T,  PMT_. 

3  P+MT  =  P+MT,  PM+T,  PMT+. 

3  P_MT+  Z'n'w  =  P_MT+,  P+M_T,  PM+T.. 
3  P_M+T  Z'nw'  =  P_M+T,  PM  T+.  P+MT_. 
6  P_MT+  =  P^MT+,  P+M_T,  PM+T_,  P_M+T,  PM_T+,  P+MT.. 


SscTioMlir^OF  PItlSMS  AND  PYBAMIDS  AND  THEIll 
COMBINATIONS  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER. 

201.  A  Pkism  is  a  solid  contained  by  tliree  or  more  vfrlical  planes  of 
tho  same  altitude,  and  two  equal,  similar,  and  parallel  /torizonlul  plunei. 
The  vertical  plaoes  arc  those  whose  symbols  are  M,T, MT,  MT_)_, M+T. 
The  horizontal  planes  are  the  set  P.  These  are  the  only  planes  that  be- 
long to  a  prism.     See  §  B6. 

202.  A  CouPLETE  Pbism  must  have  the  two  horizontal  planes  P,  and 
at  least  three  vertical  planes,  which  number,  and  not  less,  will  make  up  a 
complete  form.  A  complete  prism  may  have  any  number  of  vertical 
planes  greater  than  tLrec,  but  it  cannot  have  less,  because  with  less  than 
tltree  vertical  planes  wo  have  not  a  complete  form.  It  is  seldom  how- 
ever that  prisms  have  less  than  four  vertical  planes. 

203.  An  Incomplete  PnisM  may  have  any  number  and  combination 
of  the  prismatic  planes  P,M,T,MT,MT+,M+T,  other  than  suffices  to 
produce  a  complete  prism.  For  instance,  it  may  have  the  two  horizontal 
planes  without  any  of  the  vertical  planes,  or  it  may  have  all  the  vertical 
planes  without  the  horizontal  plaues,  or  finally,  it  may  have  lite  two 
horizontal  planes  with  any  two,  but  not  more  than  two,  of  the  vertical 
planes.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  description  of  the  Incomplete  Prism, 
that  it  cannot  be  a  self-existing  form,  and  that  its  planes  can  only  appear 
upon  a  crystal  in  combination  with  the  planes  of  some  other  form. 

204.  A  Ptbashd  is  a  solid  contained  by  eight,  twelve,  twenty-four, 
forty-eight,  or  more.  Inclined  Planes,  generally  triangidar,  but  some- 
times quadrangular,  the  symbols  of  which  planes  are 

PM„  PT.,  PMT,  6  P.MT,  fi  P.M,T.. 
These  are  all  the  planes  that  belong  to  a  pyramid.     There  are  no  verti- 
cal and  no  horizontal  planes.  See  §  19B.     The  inclined  planes  must  have 
such  positions  upon  every  crystal  as  to  form  a  solid  angle  at  the  pole 
p^  and  another  at  the  pole  p^. 

205.  The  Geometbical  Pj/ramid  is  a  piano-facial  solid  contained  by 
three  or  more  plane  triangles  which  have  a  common  vertex,  and  whose 
bases  are  the  sides  of  a  plane  rectilineal  figure  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  solid.  The  common  vertex  of  the  plane  triangles  is  called  the  vertex 
of  the  pyramid,  and  the  remaining  face  is  called  the  base. 

20ti.  The  CsYSTAiiLOonAFHicALPframiif  consists  of  fwo geometrical 
pyramids  joined  base  to  base.  By  some  crystollographers  tliis  form  is 
called  the  double  pyramid.  But  as  crystallographical  pyramids  are 
always  double,  it  is  better,  l>ecause  it  simplifies  notation,  to  consider  the 
double  pyramid  as  a  single  form.  On  this  account  I  call  the  lower 
pyramid  the  complement  of  the  upper,  and  consider  the  double  pyramid 
to  be  one  pyramid. 

2U7.  A  Complete  Pxbajhid  is  one  that  has  at  least  sisi  but  may 
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have  any  greater  number  of  inclined  planes,  in  two  sets  of  equal  number; 
one  set  situated  above  the  equator,  and  the  other  below  it.  There 
must  be  a  solid  angle  at  the  pole  pi  and  another  at  the  pole  p;. 

208.  The  Complete  Pyramids  of  eight  or  twelve  planes  have  com- 
monly triangular  planes  that  taper  gradually  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  pi  and  pi;  as  witness  Models  15,  12,  13,  2G.  But  there  are  other 
complete  pyramids  which  do  not  taper  gradually  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  othero  of  which  the  planes  ore  not  triangular.  See  Models 
22,  17,  25,  23.  These  forms  are  produced  by  planes  belougiug  to  com- 
binations that  are  described  by  a  formula  expressing  several  permutations 
of  the  complement  P,MT  or  P,M,T,.  But  nit  Complete  Pyramida 
agree  with  one  another  in  tliree  essential  particulora  : — They  have  none 
but  inclined  planes ;  they  have  the  zenith  portion  similar  and  equal  to 
the  nadir  portion  of  the  form  ;  and  they  are  terminated  by  solid  angles 
at  the  two  poles  p^  and  p^. 

209.  An  iNroMPLETK  Pyramid  is  a  form  that  has  inclined  planes,  but 
is  without  solid  angles  at  the  poles  p^  and  p^,  where  it  is  terminated 
by  oblique  planes,  or  by  straight  edges,  or  by  the  horizontal  planes  P. 
An  Incomplete  Pyramid  may  have  any  number  of  inclined  planes. 

Tbbee  kinds  of  CoMBinATiOHS  of  Psibms  with  PvKAMtDS. 

210.  A  CoMFuiTE  Prism  coubined  with  an  Incomplete  PrBAuw. 
Tills  is  a  crystal  that  contains  the  planes  of  the  Complete  Prism,  §  202, 
combined  with  the  planes  of  the  Incomplete  Pyramid,  §  209. 

A.  It  must  have, 

a.  The  two  horizontal  planes  P. 

b.  At  least  three  of  the  vertical  planes  M,T,  MT,, 

c.  Some,  and  it  is  of  do  consequence  how  many,  of  the  inclined 
planes  PM„  PT„  P.MT,  P.M.T.. 

And  these  are  necessarily  situated  upon  the  crystal  between 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  in  accordance  with  the  polario 
positions  proper  to  each  form  tliat  enters  into  the  combination. 

B.  This  combination  must  have  no  solid  angles  at  the  poles  pj  and  pi. 

211.  Am  Ikcompeete  Pntsu  combined  with  a  Compixte  Ptkamtd. 
This  crystal  exhibits  the  vertical  planes  of  the  Incomplete  Prism,  §  203, 
combined  with  the  planes  of  the  Complete  Pyramid,  §  207. 

A.  It  must  have, 

a.  Eight  or  more  inclined  planes  forming  two  equal  and  similar 
pyramids,  whose  bases  are  parallel  with  the  eijuator  of  the 
combination,  and  whose  apices  form  solid  angles  at  (be  poles  {^ 

b.  Some,  and  any  number  or  combination,  of  the  prismatic  planes 
M,T,MT,MT4.,M_^T,  which  necessarily  appear  round  the  equa- 
tor, replacing  part  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 

B.  This  combination  must  not  have  the  horizontal  planes  P. 
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212.  An   iNcoBfpusTE   Prism  combined  with    an    Incomplete 
Pybamid.     This  crystal  contains  the  planes  of  the  Incomplete  Prism, 
§  203>  combined  with  the  planes  of  the  Incomplete  Pyramid,  §  209* 
The  characters  of  this  combination  are  as  follow : 
a.  It  may  have  the  horizontal  planes  P,  but  then  it  must  not  have 

more  than  two  vertical  planes. 
b*  It  may  have  the  horizontal  planes  P,  without  any  vertical  planes. 

c.  It  may  have  any  number  of  vertical  planes,  provided  it  is  without 
the  horizontal  planes. 

d.  If  it  has  the  horizontal  planes  P,  it  may  have  any  number  and 
combination  of  the  inclined  planes  to  form  the  incomplete 
pyramid. 

e.  If  it  is  without  the  horizontal  planes  P,  the  inclined  planes  of  the 
incomplete  p3rramid  must  be  such  as 'do  not  form  solid  angles  at 
the  poles  pi  and  p^. 


Section  IV.-.OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CRYSTALS. 

213.  The  arbitrary  definitions  of  Pbisms,  Pybamtds,  and  their  Com- 
binations, which  are  given  in  the  preceding  Section,  §§  201 — 212, 
provide  six  distinct  terms  explanatory  of  different  crystallographic  com- 
binations. 

The  Table  of  the  Fobms  of  the  Equatobs  of  Pbisms  and  Pyba- 
MiDS,  explained  in  §§  87  and  199,  provides  Jive  other  characters  adapted 
to  distinguish  different  crystallographic  combinations. 

I  propose  to  employ  these  two  sets  of  characters  as  the  foundation  of 
a  Classification  of  Cbystalb,  as  follows : 

CLASS  I. — Complete  Pbisms. 
Definition  §  202. 

Order  1.  Square,             .            •  Examples.  Models     1     to     4 

2.  Rectangular,                 .  .^                    5 

3.  Rhombic,          .            •  ..^6 

4.  Rhombo- Quadratic,      .  --. 

5.  Rhombo-Rectangular,  .  —  7  to  1 1 
The  title  of  each  Order  indicates  the  form  of  the  Equators  of  the  Crys- 
tals which  it  comprehends.     §  199. 

CLASS  II. — Complete  Pybamids. 
Definition  §  207. 

Order  1.  Square,             .            •  Examples.  Models  12     to  18 

2.  Rectangular,     .    *        .  .                  —     19     to  20 

3.  Rhombic,          .             .  —     21     to  25 

4.  Rhombo- Quadratic,       .  .^ 

5.  Rhombo-Rectangular,  .  ^                            ,^26 
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CLASS  III. — Complete  Prisms  cobcbined  with  Incomplete 

Pyramids. 

DefinitioD  §  210. 

Order  I.  Square,             .  .  Examples.  Models  27    to  44 

2.  Rectangular,     .  .  ..^45 

3.  Rhombic,          .  •  «.^                    46 

4.  Rhombo-Quadratic,  .  ..~«       47     to  49 

5.  Rhombo-Rectangular,  .  ..^       50    to  58 

CLASS  IV. — Incomplete  Prisms  combined  with  Complete 

PrBAMIDS. 

Definition  §  2\\. 

Order  L  Square,             .            .  Examples.  Models  59    to  65 

2.  Rectangular,     .            •  ..^ 

3.  Rhombic,          .            .  •.«.       66  to    68 

4.  Rhombo-Quadratic,       .  «.^                    69 

5.  Rhombo-Rectangular,  •  «^       70  to     75 

CLASS  V. — Incomplete  Prisms  combined  with  Incomplete 

Pyramids. 

Definition  §  212. 

Order  1.  Square,  •  •  Examples.  Models  76  to     78 

^  79 


2.  Rectangular, 

3.  Rhombic, 

4.  Rhombo-Quadratic, 

5.  Rhombo-Rectangular, 


80  to  90 
91  to  95 
96  to  116 


CLASS  VI. — Incomplete  Pyramids. 

Definition  §  209. 

Order  1.  Square,  •  .  Examples.  Models  117,  118 


2.  Rectangular,     • 

3.  Rhombic, 

4.  Rhombo-Quadratic, 

5.  Rhombo-Rectangular, 


119 
120 


214.  Directions  por  putting  a  Crystal  into  a  Proper  Posi- 
tion FOR  Examination  and  Description. 

As  the  foregoing  Classification  of  Crystals  is  founded  upon  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  in  the  positions  of  the  planes  of  crystals  when  they  are 
held  in  upright  position,  it  follows  that  one  and  the  same  crystal  may 
be  made  to  belong  to  difierent  classes  of  crystals  by  merely  holding  it  in 
different  positions.  Thus,  Model  1,  the  cube,  P,M,T,  which  belongs  to 
Class  I.,  Order  1,  Square  Prisms^  may  be  held  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
planes  M.  PT ;  or  the  planes  T.  PM ;  and  in  either  of  the  '  os. 
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the  crystal  belongs  to  Oass  V^  Order  2,  being  "  an  Incomplete  Prism 
combined  with  an  Incomplete  Pyramid,  and  having  a  Rectangular 
Equator."  This  single  example  proves  the  necesaity  of  having  a  metliod 
agreed  upon  for  putting  crystals  into  a  proper  upright  poBition,  so  as  to 
establish  uniformity  m  notation.  I  shall  therefore  give  a  few  rules  that 
may  be  observed  on  this  point,  but  I  give  them  with  the  confession  that 
they  are  too  vague  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  that  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  make  them  so  exact  as  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

General  Rule. 

a,  The  first  and  principal  rule  has  been  given  in  §§  8  and  166,  and 
may  be  here  recited.  The  point  of  view  of  a  crystal  is  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  minor  axis  m'.  Hence  the  observer  of  a  crystal  has  to  hold 
it  before  him  with  the  longest  axis  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the 
broadest  side  exposed  to  his  eye.     The  axes  then  become  p^.  ml  t*. 

Rules  drawn  from  Ike  distinction  between  Prisms  and  Pyramids. 

b,  When  the  crystal  is  a  prism,  the  planes  M,T,MT,  are  to  be  held  in 
a  vertical  position.  A  prism  is  known  by  the  characters  given  in  §§  86) 
201,  220. 

c,  When  the  crystal  is  a  pyramid,  it  is  to  be  held  with  the  two  princi- 
pal solid  angles,  namely,  the  two  sharpest  or  two  bluntest  where  any  two 
equal  and  opposite  solid  angles  are  difTerent  From  the  other  solid  angles, 
or  at  any  rate,  with  two  similar  solid  angles,  upon  the  poles  pj  and  Pk- 
Tlie  characters  by  which  a  pyramid  is  known,  are  given  in  §§  198i  204, 
224. 

d,  Combinations  of  Prisms  witli  Pyramids,  such  as  are  described  in 
§§  210 — 212,  are  to  be  held  with  the  prismatic  planes  in  a  vertical 
position. 

RuUs  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  Equator.     See  §§  87,  199. 

e,  If  the  equator  is  a  square,  and  the  crystal  is  a  prism,  or  an  unequi- 
axed  pyramid,  the  angles  of  the  equator  are  to  be  placed  at  nw,  ne,  sw,  se. 

f,  If  the  crystal  is  an  equiaxed  pyramid,  as  PMT,  the  angles  of  the 
equator  are  to  be  placed  at  n,  s,  e,  w. 

g.  If  the  crystal  is  a  combination  of  a  prism  with  a  pyramid,  and  the 
pyramid  or  pyramidal  combination  is  such  a  one  as  forms  an  equiaxed 
crystal  when  alone,  the  crystal  must  be  so  placed  as  to  bring  the  planes 
of  the  pyramid  or  pyramidal  combination  into  the  polaric  positions  which 
are  proper  to  them  as  the  planes  of  a  self-existing  combination. 

This  rule  refers  specially  to  the  combinations  of  the  cube  with  the 
different  octahedral  forms. 

A,  if  the  pyramid  which  is  found  upon  such  a  combination  is  one  that 
produces  an  unequiased  pyramid  when  it  is  separate  from  the  prism, 
the  combination  must  be  placed  so  aa  to  make  the  planes  of  the  pyramid 
agree  witb  the  symbols  PM,  PT,  and  not  with  PMT. 


lat  J 
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t,  If  the  equator  is  a  rectangle,  its  longer  diameter  is  to  be  placeil 
upon  the  axis  t*. 
j.  If  the  equator  is  a  rhombus,  its  obtuse  angles  ore  to  be  placed  at 

kf  If  the  equator  is  a  combination  of  a  rhombus  witli  a  square  or  of  a 
rhombus  with  a  rectangle,  it  is  to  be  placed  witli  the  obtuse  angles  of 
the  rhombus  at  the  poles  m^  and  o\\. 

The  last  three  rules  are  however  merely  repetitioos  of  a,  the  first  rule. 


Section  V.— OF  THE  POSSIBLE  LIMIT  TO  THE  VARIETY 
OF  PLANES  THAT  CAN  OCCUR  UPON  CRYSTALS. 

215.  I  have  shown  that  with  the  exception  of  the  planes  denoted  by 
PMT,  no  single  set  contained  in  the  synopsis  §  200,  can  of  itself  produce 
a  complete  crystal.  Yet  all  the  planes  wliich  occur  upon  crystals  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  described  in  this  synopsis,  whence  it  fol- 
lows, tliat  all  crystaU  eonsist  of  comdinationa  of  liiene  sels  of  planes,  and 
nuty  be  denoted  by  combinations  of  their  symbols.  As  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet,  which  are  not  words  alone,  serve  to  form  all  written  words  by 
combination,  so  these  planes,  few  in  number  and  simple  in  their  relations, 
but  incomplete  of  themselves,  produce  by  combination  ail  the  immense 
variety  of  perfectly  cryslalllsed  forms  which  is  presented  to  our  notice, 
not  only  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  in  the  factitious  productions  of  the 
chemist's  laboratory. 

Our  Synopsis  of  Symbols,  §  200,  is,  therefore,  a  CKrsTALLOGKAPHic 
Alphabet.  It  represents  not  simply  a  few  of  tlie  planes  which  ore 
found  here  and  there  upon  particular  crystals,  but  it  shows  AU,  the  planes 
that  can  occur  upon  crystals  considered  collectively.  That  this  is  a  true 
proposition  will  be  manifested  by  an  examination  of  the  general  relations 
of  the  planes  witich  these  symbols  serve  to  denote. 

216.  Of  the  Plane  P, — Its  essential  characters  are — to  be  horizontal; 
to  be  parallel  to  the  axes  m*  and  t* ;  and  to  cut  the  axis  p".  It  cannot 
loso  any  of  these  characters  without  ceasing  to  be  the  plane  P.  If  you 
imagine  it  to  paas  ever  so  little  out  of  the  perfectly  horizontal  position.  It 
no  longer  remains  parallel  fo  the  axes  m*  and  t'.  If  one  edge  of  it 
descends  in  the  front  towards  the  axis  m*,  it  becomes  the  plane  PM4J  If 
it  descends  sidewise  towards  the  axis  t',  it  becomes  the  plane  FT^^  If 
it  descends  cornerwise,  it  falls  upon  the  two  axes  m"  and  f,  and  be- 
comes the  plane  PM+T^..  And  it  cannot  pass  out  of  the  horizontal 
position  without  falling  either  upon  the  axis  ra'  or  the  axis  f,  or  upon 
m"  and  t'  jointly.  The  position  of  the  plane  P  is  therefore  unalterable. 
Its  characters  are  distinct  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  of  any 
Other  pbne ;  and  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  any  of  the  three  axes 
of  the  crystal  has  no  effect  upon  the  essential  charartors  of  the  plane  P. 
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217.  Of  the  Platte  yi, — Its  essential  characters  are — to  be  vertical 
0  be  parallel  to  the  ases  p'  and  f  i  and  to  eiit  the  axis  m'.  It  cannot 
)8e  one  of  these  charactera  without  ceasing  to  be  the  plane  M.  If  it  in- 
line ever  so  little  towards  the  axis  p',  it  becomes  the  plane  P^M.  If  it 
icline  towards  the  axis  t',  it  becomes  the  plane  MT^..  If  it  inclioe 
I,  it  becomes  P+MT+. 


^ 


218.  Of  tlie  Plane  T. — Its  essential  characters  are — to  he  vertical; 
to  be  parallel  to  the  axea  p"  and  ni' ;  and  to  cut  tlie  axis  f.  It  cannot 
pass  out  of  its  strictly  vertical  and  parallel  position,  without  ceasiog  to 
be  the  plane  T,  and  becoming  M+T,  P+T,  or  P+M+T. 

219.  Of  the  Plane  MT. — Its  essential  characters  are — to  be  vertical ; 
to  cut  the  axes  m*  and  t*;  and  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  p'.  It  may  cut 
the  axis  m'  and  l*  either  at  equal  distances  from  the  ccutre  of  the  crystal, 
or  at  unequal  distances,  and  may  consequently  produce  many  varieties 
of  the  plane,  as  MT,  MT^.,  and  M_).T.  But  it  must  never  cease  to  be 
vertical,  to  cut  the  two  borizontal  axes,  and  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  p*. 

220.  The  foregoing  are  all  the  planes  that  occur  upon  prisms,  and  their 
characters  are  perfectly  distinct  from  those  of  the  planes  that  arc  found 
upon  pyramids.  The  planes  P  ace  distinguished  by  their  horizontal 
position,  and  the  planes  M,T|  MT  by  their  vertical  position. 

221.  Oft/ie  Planes  PM. — Their  essentiol  characters  are— to  be  i«- 
clined  fi-om  the  middle  of  the  top  and  bottom  towards  the  middle  of  the 
front  and  back  of  the  crystal,  ho  as  to  cut  both  the  axis  p"  and  the  axis 
m",  and  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  t'.  No  other  planes  than  PM  can  have 
these  properties,  and  no  variety  of  the  planes  PM,  produced  by  extension 
of  t!ie  axes  p"  or  m",  can  cease  to  possess  these  essential  characters. 
All  the  varieties  of  PM+  and  P+M,  like  PM,  cut  the  axes  p-  and  m*, 
and  are  parallel  to  the  axis  t'. 

222.  Of  the  Planes  PT. — Their  essential  characters  are— to  be  in- 
cliwd  from  the  middle  of  the  top  and  bottom  towards  the  middle  of  the 
left  and  right  sides  of  the  crystal,  so  as  to  cut  the  axes  p*  and  t°,  and  to 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  m".  No  alteration  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
three  axes  p'm't*  can  have  any  effect  upon  these  characters,  and  no 
planes  which  are  without  these  characters  can  be  denominated  PT. 

223.  O/tAcP/anej  PMT.— Finally,  the  planes  PMT  are  inclined; 
tliey  cut  all  the  three  axes,  and  they  are  parallel  to  none.  They  may 
cut  all  the  axes  equally  or  all  unequally,  or  two  of  them  equally  and  one 
otherwise.  Hut  (Aey  taiul  cut  all  the  three  axes  and  be  parallel  to  none. 
These  characters  are  perfectly  distinctive,  since  none  of  the  other  sets  of 
planes  cut  above  two  axes,  and  each  of  them  is  parallel  to  at  least  one 
axis.     The  thirteen  variettea  of  the  complement  PMT  conttuned  in  the 
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eig£tli  column  of  the  Synopsis  of  Planes,  §  200,  all  possraa  these  ei 
eharaetera  of  PMT,  and  only  diifer  among  tlii?m8elves  in  respect  ti 
relative  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  at  which  tho  edges  of 
their  planes  cut  the  three  axes. 

224.  These  are  all  the  planes  that  occur  upon  pyramids.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  planes  of  prisms  by  being  inclined  to  the  equator, 
whereas  the  prismatic  planea  are  either  perpendicular  to,  or  parallel  with, 
the  equator. 

225.  Being  now  fully  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  mutual  rela* 
tiona  of  the  planes  contained  in  the  Synopsis,  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
mistake  one  for  another,  or  to  confuse  them  with  any  thing  different,  let 
us  turu  to  the  Diagram  contained  in  paragrapli  20,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  upon  it  a  plane  dipfkrest  from  those  whose  properties  we  have 
examined.  I  have  depicted  in  this  Diagram  the  st/stem  ofthree  axa 
crossing  one  another  at  right  anght  in  the  centre,  and  round  about  it, 
what  we  will  at  present  assume  to  be  an  amorphous  mass  of  crystall'ixable 
matter.     This  mass  is  bounded  by  the  lines  numbered  12345678 

9  10  11  12. 

1st,  If  we  propose  to  trace  a  plane  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  surfaces 
of  this  moss,  that  is  to  say,  a  plane  that  shall  cut  any  one  of  the  three 
axes,  and  be  parallel  to  the  other  two.  we  merely  repeat  the  pbnes  P,  M, 
or  T. 

2dly,  If  we  propose  to  trace  a  vertical  plane  through  the  points  1  5 

10  8,  or  through  the  points  2  4  1 1  7,  or  through  any  part  of  tlie  solid  so 
as  to  be  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  p',  whatever  the  possible  direction 
of  the  piano  may  be  as  respects  the  two  ases  m'  and  t",  we  do 
in  every  such  attempt  produce  but  different  varieties  of  the  planea  MT, 
MT^.,  and  M+T. 

3dly,  If  we  propose  to  trace  a  plane  that  shall  cut  off  the  edge  1 M  2 
at  any  possible  degree  of  inclination  towards  the  axes  p*  or  m",  or  if  we 
attempt  to  cut  through  the  mass  in  any  direction  from  the  side  2  4  10  6 
to  the  aide  I  5  117.  retaining  a  parallelism  to  the  axis  t',  ne  shall,  in 
every  case,  produce  planea  that  are  nothing  else  than  varieties  of  PM, 
PM^.,  or  P+M. 

4thly.  If  we  propose  to  trace  a  plane  through  the  points  2  5  1 1  B  or 
through  the  points  14  10  7,  or  through  any  other  part  of  the  mass  so  as 
to  bisect  at  any  angle  the  axes  p"  and  t'  and  lo  be  parallel  to  the  axis 
m',  we  produce  in  every  attempt  nothing  but  varieties  of  PT,  PT+,  and 
P+T. 

Sthty,  If,  abandoning  our  attempts  to  produce  new  planes  by  cutting 
oS&ny  face,  or  any  eti^t,  of  the  mass  1  to  12,  we  try  what  can  be  done 
by  operating  upon  its  eomeri,  we  shall  find  our  exertions  to  be  equally 
fruidess, — 

For,  if  we  cut  off  a  portion  which  leaves  a  triangular  surface  of  three 
equal  sides,  we  simply  produce  the  plane  PMT.^^^. 
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If  the  surface  produced  by  the  section  has  two  aides  short  aiid  one 
long,  it  depends  only  upoD  the  direction  of  the  section,  whetlier  we  pro- 
duce the  plane  P_MT,  PM_T,  or  PMT_,  but  one  of  these  it  mwt  be. 

If  the  section  has  two  sides  long  and  one  short,  it  again  depends  only 
upon  the  direction  of  the  section  whether  we  produce  the  plane  P.(3IT, 
PM+T,  or  PMT^,  but  it  must  be  ooe  of  these  planes. 

If  the  surface  produced  by  the  section  has  three  unequal  sides,  then, 
exactly  according  to  the  direction  of  the  section,  we  have  the  plane 
P„MT+,  P+MLT,  PSL[.T^  P_M+T,  PJLT+,  or  F+MT^,  and  we  can- 
not have  anything  else. 

Repulsed  at  aL  these  points,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  impossible  to  attack 
the  solid  in  any  new  direction.  We  cannot  imagine  a  section  that  shall 
act  otherwise  than  upon  a  face,  or  an  edge,  or  a  corner,  of  the  mass  figured 
in  the  diagram.  We  have  therefore  exhausted  all  the  possible  cleavugea, 
and  are  warranted  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that — 

22G.  There  cannot  occur  upon  any  crystal  a  plane  different  from  tltme 
denoted  by  ihesymboU  P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  PMT,  either  written  alone, 
or  subscribed  by  numbers,  or  by  the  signs  +  and  -,  as  represeiited  in  the 
Synopsis,  §  200,  This  is  the  limit  to  the  variety  of  planes  that  can 
possibly  occur  upon  crystals. 
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227-  Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  contained  in  §  22(j, 
tliat  *'  there  cannot  occur  upon  any  crystal  a  plane  dift'erent  from  tliose 
indicated  by  the  symbols  P,M,T,  MT..  PM..  PT.,  P.M.T.,"  then 
CBTaTAiioGRAPHr — the  Art  of  Describing  Cryxlats — consists  simply 
in  enumerating  the  symbols  which  designate  the  planes  that  we  observe 
upon  the  crystals  that  we  wish  to  describe.     Thus — 

A  crystal  upon  which  we  find  the  planes  P,M,T,  is  described  by  the 
repetition  of  the  symbols  P,M,T, 

A  crystal  which  has  the  planes  MT.PM.PT,  is  described  by  the  repi- 
tition  of  the  symbols  MT.PM,PT. 

A  crystal  which  has  the  planes  PMT  is  described  by  the  repetition  of 
the  symbol  PMT, 

A  crystal  which  has  the  planes  P,M,T,MT.PM,PT,PMT,  is  described 
by  the  repetition  of  the  symbols  P,M,T,MT.PM.PT.PMT. 
And  when  the  crystals  are  not  equiaxcd,  we  have  only  to  add  the  signs 
4-  or  -  or  ,  or  a  number,  as  tlie  case  may  demand,  to  the  letters  which 
refer  to  the  aies  whose  peculiarities  we  desire  to  describe. 

228.  The  symbols  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  Synopsis,  §  200.  Those  which  denote  prismatic  planes  take  prece- 
dence of  tliose  which  denote  pyramidal  planes,  and  those  in  the  left  hand 
columns  take  precedence  of  those  in  the  right  hand  columns ;  so  as  to 
produce  the  following  series  of  symbols  : 
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P,  P_  P+*  M,  M_,  M+.  T,  T_,  T+,  MT,  MT+,  M+T.  PM.  PM+,  P+M, 
PT,PT+.P+T.PMT.P_MT,PlVLT,P>n\_,P+MT,PM^.T,PMT+, 
P„MT^^P+ftL.T,  PM+T.,  P_M^.T,  PM_T+,  P:^MT_ 
This  is  a  universal  formula,  which  comprehends  every  possible  variety  of 
planes,  and  of  which  every  other  Eymbol  must  be  an  abridgement.  In 
making  these  other  symbols  by  abridgement,  the  rule  to  follow  is,  lo 
omil  the  aifftu  of  all  absent  planes,  and  write  the  tigns  of  the  planet  that 
are  preteni,  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  stand  in  this  universal  formtUa. 
Every  symbol  from  P  to  M+T,  and  from  PM  to  P+MT_  inclusive,  is 
separated  from  every  other  by  a  comma  (, ) — but  every  series  of  prismatic 
planes  is  separated  from  every  series  of  pyramidal  planes  by  a  period  (•)• 

The  method  of  denoting  the  halves  and  fourths  of  sets  of  planes,  has 
been  espl^ned  in  §§  19,  22,  23,  24,  26,  88,  101,  125. 

The  method  of  denoting  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  planes  of  differ- 
ent sets  which  occur  together  on  complex  combinations  has  been  described 
in  §§67  to  69. 

Tbe  method  of  describing  the  lengths  of  the  ases  of  crystals,  as  dis- 
tiogulshed  from  the  axes  of  their  complements  of  planes,  has  been 
explained  in  §§  1  to  14,  and  §  76. 

229.  Twin  Ckystals. — TTiere  is  a  variety  of  crystallised  form,  com- 
monly called  a  twin  crystal,  or  double  crystal,  or  macle,  which  consists  of 
two  crystals  piercing  one  another,  or  of  two  halves  of  a  crystal  joined 
together  in  a  position  more  or  less  inverted.  This  variety  can  be  denoted 
by  adding  the  sign  X  9  to  the  symbol  of  the  complete  single  crystal,  or 
by  enclosing  the  latter  symbol  when  coniples  within  parentheses  and  then 
adding  the  sign  x  2,— Eiomp/M.- PMT  x  2,  ModellG.— (P.,T+,MT+) 
X  2.  Model  9. — There  are  many  different  kinds  of  these  mixed  crystals, 
which  could  perhaps  all  be  denoted  by  as  many  different  symbols  ;  but  I 
question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  burthen  our  books  and  memories 
with  different  symbols  for  such  a  purpose. 

230.  The  following  catalogue  of  the  observed  forms  of  the  crystals 
of  Fi.tTOBSFAB  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  this  notation,  while  it 
also  shows  the  application  of  the  principles  of  classification  expUuncd  in 
§213. 

Class  I.  Complete  Prisms.     Obded  I.  Square  Equator. 
P,M,T.    The  Cube,  Model  1. 

Class  II.  Complete  Pyramids.     Order  1.  Square  Equator. 
PMT.     The  RRGCLAit  Octahedron.     Model  15. 
3  P.MT.     The  TaiAKisocTAUEBnoN.     A  form  of  the  same  kind  but 
not  having  tiie  same  angles  as  Model  17.     See  §  160. 

The  symbol  3P,MT  is  equal  to  P.MT,  PM,T,  PMT,.     See  §  200. 
PMT,  3p,mt.      The  OcTAnEonoN,  PMT,  combined  with  the  Triakis- 
octahcdron,  3p,mt. 

The  symbols  and  words  that  are  written  in  capital  letlers  dis- 
tinguish the  forms  that  predominate. 
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Class  III.  Complete  Prisms  combined  with  Incomplete  Pi/ramids, 
Order  1.  Square  Equator. 

a)  The  Cube  predominant. 

P,M,T,ml.p[n,pt  The  Cube,  P,M,T,  combined  with  lie  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron, mt.piDipt.     Model  27- 

P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,pmt.      The  Cube,  P,M,T,  combined  with  the  rhombiD 
dodecahedron,  mt.pm,pt,  and  the  octahedron,  pmt.     Model  32. 
Every  plane  on  this  model  is  marked  with  the  symbols  of  its  dif- 
ferent forms. 

P,M,T,3p^mt  The  Cube,  P,M.T,  combined  with  the  icosilessamhedronj 
p|mt,pmjtt,pmt^.     Model  40. 

P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,3p^mt.  The  Ccbe,  P,M,T,  combined  with  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  mt.pm,pt,  and  the  icositessarahcdron,  p^mt,pm^t, 
pmlj. 

P,M,T.  epim^t.  The  Cttbe,  P.M.T,  combined  with  the  Hesakisocta- 
hedroQ,  p^mjt,pm^t^,pjmtj,p^mtj,pjm^t,pmjt^.     Model  41. 

P,M,T,MT.PM,PT,3pimt,6pimJt,6pjJim|ti.  The  Cube,  P,M,T,  com- 
bined with  the  Bhombic  Dodeeakedron,  MT)FM,rT;  the  icositea- 
sarahedron,  Sp^mt;  the  hexakisoctahedron,  6p^m^t;aDd  the  hexabis- 
octaliedron,  6p^m^tj. 

P,M,T.  PMT.  The  middle  crystal  betwixt  the  cube  and  the  octahedron, 
in  which  neither  form  predominal«B.     Model  29. 

b)  The  Octahedron  predominant. 

p,m,t.  PMT.     The  cube  p,m,t,  combined  with  the  Octahedeon,  PMT. 

Model  30. 
p,M,T,nit.pm,pt,PMT.      The  cube,  p,m,t,  combined  with  the    rhombic 

dodecahedron,  mt.pra,pt,  and  the  Octahedron,  PMT.     Model  33. 
p,m,t,MT.PM,PT,PMT,3p^mt.      The   cube,    p,m,t,    combined    with   the 

rhombic  dodecahedron,  mt.pm.pt;  the  Octahedron,  PMT;  and  the 

icoaiteBsarabedroii,  3p^mt 

Order  4.  Rhombo-Reclangalar  Equator. 
p,m,t,MT„M,T.PM„P,M,PT„P,T.    The  cube,  p,m,t,  combined  with  the 

Tetrakishexahedbom,  MT„Mi,T.PM,.P,M.PT„PaT. 
P,M,T,mt9,m|tpmi,p3m,pt  ,pat     The  Cube  P,M,T,  combined  with  the 

Tot  rakish  esahedron,  rats,matpm3,p,ni,ptj,pit.     Model  39- 
P,M,T,mt,int„mjt.pm,pm„pjm,pt,pt3,pjt.     The  Cube,  P,M,T;  combined 

with  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  mt.pm,pt;  and  the  tetrakishexahe- 

drOD,mt«mit.pm  i,p,m,ptvp,t. 
P,M,T,mt,mt„matpm,pmj,p,m,pt,pt„pjt,3p^mt.      The     foregoing     com- 
bination with  the  addition  of  the  icositeBsaroliedrou,  p^nit,pm^t,pmtj[. 
p,m,t6PJMiT.     The  Cube,  P,M,T,  combined  with  the  Heiakisocta- 

BEDRON,  6PiMiT. 
P,M,T,mlj,mjl.pm„pam,pt„p,t,6pimit.      The    Cpbe,  P,M,T,   combined 

with  the  tetroki&hexahedron,  mt«,mit.pmi,p,m,ptj,p,t,  and  tlie  hcx- 

akisoctahodron,  Gpjm^t. 
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T,mtj,tiijt.PM,pin|,piin,PT,pti,pjt,PMT.  Tlie  Ccbk,  P,1 
combined  with  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  mt.pm.pt;  the  tetrakis- 
bexaltedron,  rat|,injLpiiij,pJm,ptj,p^t;  and  the  octahedron,  pmL 
P,M,T,int,mlJ,iut,o,mJt,m|Qt.pDi,pnij,pmio,pJrD,p,(,m,pt,ptJ,pt,o,pJt, 
p,ot,pmt,3pJint,5(6p,ii),t,}.  The  Cube,  P,M,T,  combined  with 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  mt.pm,pt;  the  t^trakiabeicabedroD, 
mlwmst,pm„p,m,pt„p,t:  the  tetrakishexahedron,  mt,(„m,(it.pin,(„ 
PiQtn.ptjg.pi^t;  the  octahedron,  pmt;  the  icositesBarahedron, 
P^int,pm^t,pnit^ ;  and  five  different  varieties  of  the  hcsakisocta- 
hedron,  6p^,l.. — Tliis  crystal  possesses  338  planes. 

CiulBS  IV.  Incomplete  Prisms  combined  icifJt  Complete  Pi/ramids, 
Order  1 .  Sr/itare  Equator. 
MT.PM,PT.     The  Rhombic  Doi)EcAHEDttON.     Model  C3. 
mt,pm,pt,PMT.     The  rhombic  dodecahedron,  int.pn:i,pt,  combined  witb 
the  Octahedron,  PMT.     Model  G-l. 

O&DER  3.  Rhombic  Equator. 
MT„MaT.PM,.P,M,PTj,P,T.     The  TetrakiBhexuhedron.     General  form 
of  Model  68,  but  with  different  angles. 

Order  4.  Rhombo- Quadratic  Equator. 
mtpm,pt,PMT,3pJmt.     The    rhombic  dodecahedron,    mt.pm,pt,   copi- 
bined   witli  the  Octahedron,  PMT;  and  the  icositessarabedron, 

int,mt|,m,t.pm,pmnP]m,pt,pt3,p]t,PMT.  The  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
iiit.pm,pt,  combined  with  tlic  tetrakisbexahedron,  rat],mgt.pm],pgm, 
pt«p,t;  and  the  Octaiiedrok,  PMT. 


Section  VIL— OF  CLEAVAGE  AND  PRIMITIVE  FORMS. 

231.  Certain  minerals  can  be  cleaved  or  mechanically  divided  in  j>ar- 

doular  directions,  which  vary  with  different  substances.  The  cleavages, 
or  planes  produced  by  this  mechanical  division  of  crystals,  have  proper- 
tics  similar  to  those  of  their  superficial  planes.  They  are  horizontal, 
vertioel,  or  inclined.  They  cut  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  axes  of  the 
crystals  ;  they  have  definite  polaric  positions ;  and  they  can  consequently 
be  denoted  by  the  same  symbols  which  t 
planes. 

232.  The  cleavages  of  crystals  are  ■^onici] 
planes  and   sometimes  not  '  ..i.       > 
crystal  are  P,M,T,  the  cknx 
There    is   no  known  connL*.,... 

)  that  it  i 


i  to  denote  the  external 


s  parallel  to  their  external 
.1'  rnal  planes  of  a 
M.PTsorPMT. 

:  "lu  Mid  internal 

1  or  cleavages 
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of  every  particular  mineral  and  of  every  different  form  by  mechanical 
division.  Some  minerals  afford  no  cleavage;  others  afford  two  or  three 
different  kinds  of  cleavage,  in  respect  of  quality  or  perfection ;  such 
as — 1,  very  distinct ;  2,  less  distinct ;  and  3,  indistinct.  I  propose  to 
denote  these  varieties  by  altering  the  size  of  the  letters  that  indicate  the 
cleavage;  as — 

P,M,T      a  very  distinct  cleavage. 
MT.FM^FT  a  less  distinct  cleavage, 
pmt  an  indistinct  cleavage. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  application  of  these  symbols  are  given  in 
the  second  part  of  this  work,  between  pages  16  and  94,  where  the  rela- 
tions of  the  cleavage  planes  to  the  external  planes  of  crystallised  minerals 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

233.  When  the  cleavages  of  a  mineral  are  so  numerous  and  so  arranged 
as  to  constitute  two  or  more  prisms  of  four  sides  which  cross  or  cut  one 
another,  they  cleave  or  cut  out  from  the  crystal,  particular  geometrical 
solids,  as  cubes,  octahedrons,  rhombohedrons,  and  so  forth.  These  pro- 
ductions of  cleavage  have  been  called  primitive  formsj  and  it  has  been 
assumed  by  some  mineralogists,  that  they  represent  the  forms  of  the 
ultimate  molecules  of  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  crystal  from  which 
they  are  cleaved  is  composed.  But  this  is  an  assumption  which  is 
entirely  incapable  of  proof,  and  which  is  of  no  use  except  in  so  far  as  it 
served  to  render  intelligible  the  systems  of  crystallography  which  first 
brought  the  term  into  use.  In  reality,  the  primitive  farm  of  a  mineral 
shows  the  direction  and  the  number  of  its  cleavages,  and  nothing  more. 
The  use  which  Rome  de  L'Isle  and  Haiiy  made  of  the  term  was,  first 
to  give  names  to  a  variety  of  "  primitive  forms,"  and  then  to  name 
all  other  forms  according  to  certain  degrees  of  resemblance  which  they 
bore  to  the  forms  which  had  been  assumed  to  be  primitive  forms.  The 
doctrine  of  primitive  forms,  therefore,  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
ingenious  artifice  of  Rome  de  L'Isle  and  Haiiy,  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  generalising  their  views  of  the  relation  borne  by  the  secondary  forms 
of  crystals  to  one  another,  which,  indeed,  is  what  Haiiy  expressly 
admits:  "  The  primitive  form  (noyau)  of  a  crystal,"  he  says,  "  is 
merely  a  theoretical  datum,'  taken  to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the 
different  crystalline  forms  belonging  to  the  same  substance."  Traite  de 
CristaUographie,  t.  i.  p.  66,  The  doctrine  of  primitive  forms  was  a  use 
to  which  these  crystallographers  turned  their  knowledge  of  the  facts 
derived  from  the  observation  of  cleavage.  They  built  their  theories 
upon  these  facts;  but  although  the  facts  remain  true,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  theories  are  true  also;  and  although  the  doctrine  of  primitive 
forms  is  the  part  of  Haiiy's  System  of  Crystallography  which  has  received 
the  most  general  approbation  of  mineralogists,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  assumption  is  more  injurious  than  useful,  and  accordingly  I  have 
recommended  a  system  of  notation  which  entirely  dispenses  with  it. 
The  very  common  use  of  the  term  primitive  formf  may,  however;  induce 
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some  to  demand  a  proof  of  its  alleged  injurious  tendency:  to  which  I 
reply  by  pointing  out  a  few  of  its  practical  results,  which  I  think  are 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  One  of  these  results  is,  tliat  it  leads  mineralo- 
gists to  describe  forms  of  minerals  which  do  not  exist,  namely,  the  ideal 
primitives,  and  to  omit  to  describe  the  forms  which  do  exist,  namely, 
the  forms  of  actual  occurrence,  which,  being  nick-named  tecondary^  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  of  tecondary  or  of  no  importance ;  hence,  when 
a  student  of  mineralogy  begins  to  compare  crystallized  minerals  with  the 
descriptions  in  his  books,  he  finds  the  two  not  to  agree,  most  of  the 
commonly  occurring  crystals  of  minerals  being  summarily  dismissed  as 
<*  secondary  forms  derived  from  such  or  such  a  primitive  form."  The 
student  then  frequently  abandons  the  study  of  crystallography  in  despair. 
I  think  it  better  to  describe,  as  the  crystals  of  each  mineral,  the  forms 
that  really  occur  in  nature^  and  not  the  forms  which,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  scientific  hypothesis,  are  assumed  to  he  contained  in  the 
natural  forms.  In  justice  to  Haiiy,  it  is  right  to  add,  that  he  described 
in  his  work  on  Mineralogy  the  ''secondary"  or  real^  as  well  as  the 
"  primitive*'  or  assumed  forms  of  minerals ;  but  many  of  his  disciples 
content  themselves  with  describing  the  primitive  or  non-existing  forms 
alone,  by  which  they  save  trouble  to  themselves  but  not  to  their  readers. 

Another  result  is,  the  difierence  of  opinion  produced  among  mineralo- 
gists, and  the  controversies  which  result,  as  to  the  true  primitive  form  of 
particular  minerals.  Thus,  the  primitive  form  of  iron  pyrites  is,  accor- 
ding to  Haiiy,  the  cube,  according  to  Leonhard  the  pentagonal  dodeca- 
hedron, and  according  to  Phillips  the  regular  octahedron.  This  difierence 
of  opinion  respecting  the  primitive  form  of  a  mineral  so  well  known  as 
iron  pyrites,  shows  how  little  the  character  is  to  be  depended  upon; 
while  it  is  fatal  to  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  systematic  nomenclature, 
or  systematic  symbols,  to  represent  complex  crystals. 

Even  the  mineralogists  who  employ  the  term  ''  primitive  form,"  do 
so  with  a  constant  reliance  upon  its  uncertainty.  Thus,  Phillips  says, 
"  //*  a  mineral  can  be  mechanically  divided  or  cleaved  in  directions 
whicli  produce  only  one  particular  form,  that  form  is  denominated  its 
primary  or  primitive  crystal.  But  some  minerals  are  not  so  circum- 
stanced... Fluorspar  cleaves  in  four  directions,  and  afibrds  three  difierent 
forms,  a  regular  octahedron,  a  regular  tetrahedron,  and  an  acute  rhomboid ; 
of  these,  the  first  has  arbitrarily  been  selected  as  the  primary  crystal,  and 
convenience  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  preference... Other 
substances  are  cleavable  in  a  still  greater  number  of  directions;  for 
instance,  blende,  from  which  may  be  extracted  a  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
and  from  this  an  obtuse  chomboid,  an  octahedron,  an  acute  rhomboid, 
and  an  irregular  tetrahedron;  in  this  mineral  also,  ihQclioice  of  a  primary 
crystal  has  been  arbitrary^  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  liaving  been 
selected.,. ThQ  arbitrary  selections  just  noticed  will  suffice  to  induce  the 
suspicion,  that  in  this  department  mineralogy  has  not  yet  attained  per- 
fection ;  and  also  to  lead  the  pupil  to  investigate  as  he  advances  in  the 
science,  rather  than  to  take  for  granted  what  is  asserted  without  proving 
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the  facts.... Other  circumstances  also  exist,  sufficient  to  make  us  ex- 
tremely cautious  on  this  point.  Some  minerals  to  which  primary  forms 
hctve  been  assigned^  do  not  3deld,  or  have  not  yet  been  found  to  yield, 
to  regular  cleavage  in  more  than  one  direction,  or  even  not  in  any 
direction.  In  these  determinations,  one  of  two  modes  has  been  resorted 
to : — In  the  first,  thin  fragments  of  the  substance  have  been  held  up 
between  the  eye  and  the  light;  and  by  this  means  the  extraordinary 
sagacity  of  the  Abb4  Haiiy  has  enabled  him,  in  several  instances,  to 
declare  the  probable  form  of  the  primary,  from  the  directions  of  the 
crevices,  or  appearances  of  natural  joints  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
fragment;  and,  in  many,  these  have  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct. 
By  the  other  mode,  the  primary  form  is  determined  by  analog}/,  that  is, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  forms  of  the  crystals  of  a  mineral  with  those  of 
other  known  substances  ;  but  this  may  in  some  cases  prove  a  source  of 
error." — R.  Phillips,  Introduction  to  Mineralogy^  article  Structure. 

The  inferences  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  above  statements 
are  these  :  1.)  The  term  primitive  form  sometimes  indicates  the  direction 
and  number  of  the  cleavages  of  a  mineral ;  2)  sometimes  the  direction 
and  number  of  only  a  portion  of  the  cleavages ;  and  3)  sometimes  merely 
gives  the  crystallographer*s  opinion  of  what  the  cleavage  form  of  a 
mineral  would  be  if  the  cleavages  were  more  numerous  and  more  distinct 
than  nature  has  happened  to  make  them.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the 
doctrine  of  primitive  forms  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  beyond  its 
presumed  convenience  as  an  indicator  of  cleavage,  and  that  when  it 
pretends  to  indicate  any  thing  beyond  cleavage,  it  is  perpetually  liable  to 
lead  us  astray.  But  the  planes  produced  by  cleavage  having  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  external  planes  of  crystals,  and  being  capable  of 
indication  by  methods  similar  to  tliose  employed  to  represent  the  external 
planes,  it  follows  that  we  do  wrong  to  adopt  a  doctrine  so  uncertain  and  so 
unsafe  as  this,  merely  to  gain  an  end  which  can  be  better  gained  without 
it ;  for  which  reason  I  have  dispensed  altogether  with  the  use  of  the 
term  primitive  form,  and  should  have  dispensed  even  with  the  mention 
of  it,  but  that  I  consider  it  due  to  those  who  may  wish  to  know  "  how  I 
distinguish  the  primitive  from  the  secondary  forms,"  which  question  has 
several  times  been  put  to  me,  to  give  my  reasons  for  making  no  such 
distinction.  By  dispensing  with  the  doctrine  in  question,  we  are  leH  at 
liberty  to  describe  every  crystal  presented  to  us  by  nature,  according  to 
its  real  aspect,  and  are  not  constrained  to  trim  our  descriptions  to  make 
them  suit  the  limited  range  of  a  preconceived  hypothesis. 

234.  H ADY  s  Primitive  Forms  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  Cube.  Model      1.  P,M,T. 

2.  Octahedron.  15.  PMT. 

3.  Rhombic  Dodecahedron.  (^3.  MT.PM,PT. 

4.  Tetrahedron.  117.  ^PMT. 

5.  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron.  91.  Myi\P^M,Pf  T. 
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Hawfs  Primitive  Farms,  Continued: 

6.  Quadratic  Prism.  Model   <    «'     Pi'm't' 

^    r.     .     •    ^  .  y^   .  ri2.     P*MT. 

7.  Quadratic  Octahedron.  <  ,»     pImP)[T 

8.  Right  Rectangular  Prism.  5.     P^M_,T. 

9.  Rhombic  Octahedron.  21.    PjgM^^T. 

10.  Rectangular  Octahedron.  82^  MJT.PJT. 

11.  Rectangular  Ditetrahedron.  82\  M^^T.P^TjT. 

12.  Right  Rhombic  Prism.  fi.  P„M^T. 

13.  Oblique  Rectangular  Prism.  79-  M_,T.  iPf  M  Zn  Ns. 

14.  Right  Rhomboidal  Prism.  79*'.  M_,T.  iPiM  Zn  Ns. 

„,       ,.    „.  r84.     M+aT.iPAMZnNs. 

15.  Oblique  Rhombic  Prism.        ^g^     j^||^  ^pg^  2w  Ne. 

16.  Oblique  Rhomboidal  Prism.     105.     T,  iMi^lTne  sw.  JPiM  Zn  Ns. 

,^    «.      .  u  ^  /26'.   iPTZw,iPMf4T,:  or  R.. 

17.  Rhombohedron.  ^^^,    ^^^^  2w,  iP.Mj^T,:  or  R,. 

18.  Regular  Six-sided  Prism.  7.     P.,T,  M|f  T,:  or  P^V. 

19.  Bipyramidal  Dodecahedron.       26.     PjJT,  P|JMf^T,i  or  2R||. 

The  combination  represented  by  Model  32,  which  exhibits  the 
Cube,  with  its  edges  and  solid  angles  replaced,  contains  all  the  planes  of 
three  of  the  above-mentioned  primitive  •forms,  namely,  the  cube,  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron,  and  tlie  octahedron.  This  is  also  the  case  witli 
Models  33  and  34.  In  one  of  these  combinations  the  cube  predominates, 
in  another  the  dodecahedron,  in  another  the  octahedron.  Which  of  these 
three  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  minerals  that  the  combinations 
represent?  Is  it  that  which  predominates?  If  so,  some  minerals  must 
have  several  primitive  forms,  since  it  is  common  to  find  many  combina- 
tions of  one  mineral  in  which  diflterent  forms  predominate.  Is  the  primi- 
tive form  to  be  determined  by  cleavage  ?  If  so,  does  not  this  admit,  tliat 
the  term  "  primitive  form  "  expresses  merely  the  direction  and  number 
of  the  cleavages  of  minerals  ? 

All  the  combinations  represented  by  these  three  models  occur  among 
the  separate  crystals  of  arsenical  grey  copper,  the  cleavage  form  of  which 
is  the  dodecahedron,  which  combination  also  occurs  among  its  separate 
crystals.  But  the  dodecahedron  also  occurs  among  the  separate  crys- 
tals of  antimonial  grey  copper,  and  among  other  crystals  of  the  same 
variety  we  find  the  tetrahedron  predominant,  but  never  the  cube  nor  the 
octahedron.  What  is  the  cleavage  of  antimonial  grey  copper?  There 
is  none !  We  find  a  third  variety  of  grey  copper,  the  arsenical-antimonial 
grey  copper,  a  chemical  compound  or  mixture  of  the  other  two  kinds. 
The  forms  predominant  among  the  crystals  of  this  third  variety  are  the 
dodecahedron,  the  tetrahedron,  and  the  hemiicositessarahedron,  but  never 
the  cube  nor  the  octahedron.  What  is  the  cleavage  of  this  variety  ? 
No  man  could  foretell  it:  it  is  imperfect  octahedral !  But  neither  pre- 
flouiinunt  form  nor  cleavage  has  served  to  guide  mi*  n  assign- 
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ing  primitive  forms  to  these  minerals,  for  although  we  fiud  a  tetrahedron 
assigned  to  that  kind  whose  cleavage  is  imperfect  octahedral,  yet  we  are 
told  that  the  arsenical  variety  with  a  perfect  dodecahedral  cleavage, 
has  for  primitive  form  an  octahedron*  See  Phillips. 

235.  Mr.  Brooke's  '<  primary  forms''  consist  of  the  same  variety 
as  Haiiy's  "  primitives,"  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  5,  11,  13,  and  19* 

The  Models  comprehend  examples  of  all  these  primitive  forms,  and  I 
have  added  the  symbols  by  which  they  are  designated  in  the  present 
system.  In  the  works  of  HaUy  and  Brooke,  the  planes  of  secondary 
forms  are  considered  to  indicate  decrements,  or  portions  cut  off  from  the 
edges  or  angles  of  the  primitive  forms,  and  they  are  indicated  by  formulae 
which  show  the  comparative  length  of  the  portions  of  different  edges 
supposed  to  be  removed  by  each  secondary  plane,  so  that  the  symbols 
represent,  not  a  form  existing  upon  the  resulting  crystal,  but  one  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  off  and  removed. 

236.  According  to  the  present  system  of  crystallography,  every  set  of 
possible  secondary  planes  that  can  occur  by  replacing  any  set  of  similar 
angles  or  similar  edges  on  either  of  the  above  19  combinations,  must 
belong  to  one  of  the  seven  forms  which  are  represented  by  the  following 
symbols : 

P, M,T,  M,T.  P.M,  P.T,  P.M,T., 

or  to  one  of  those  hemihedral  or  tetartohedral  modifications  of  these 
forms,  which  are  described  in  Section  X. 


Section  VIII.— OF  FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

237.  Of  Forms. — The  word  **  Form,"  separated  from  its  mischievous 
qualifier  "  primitive,"  may  be  employed  very  usefully  in  crystallography. 
In  all  the  preceding  sections,  when  I  have  had  to  speak  of  the  planes 
indicated  by  the  symbols  P,M,T,M.T^^M,P.T,  or  P.M/l^.  I  have 
used  one  of  the  expressions,  set  of  planes^  or  complement  of  planes. 
Now,  instead  of  either  of  these  expressions,  I  propose  to  employ  the 
word  '*  form,"  to  denote  all  the  planes  that  a  given  symbol  can  indicate. 
In  that  case,  the  form  P,  for  example,  will  signify  two  planes  ;  the  form 
MT,  four  planes;  the  form  PMT,  eight  planes;  the  form  iMT,  two 
planes ;  and  the  form  4  PMT,  four  planes.  Every  "  set  of  planes" 
exhibited  in  the  synopsis  of  planes,  §  200,  page  68,  is  therefore  a 
"  Form" ;  and,  let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  a  "  form"  is  only  one  set 
of  planes.  With  this  precise  and  limited  signification,  I  shall  employ 
this  term  in  the  following  sections. 

238.  The  definition  of  the  term  "  form"  given  in  Professor  Miller's 
lately  published  Treatise  on  Crystallography^  is  as  follows  :  "  A  form  is 
the  figure  bounded  by  a  given  face  and  the  faces  which,  by  the  laws  of 
symmetry  of  the  system  of  crystallisation,  are  required  to  co-exist  with 
it.    A  form  will  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  of  any  one  of  its  faces  inclosed 
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iu  braces.     Thus,  the  symbol  {M/|  will  be  used  to  express  the  form 
bounded  by  the  face  (hkl)  and  its  co-existent  faces/* 

In  this  case,  a  person  can  only  know  the  number  of  co-existent  faces 
belonging  to  any  given  <'  form/'  when  he  knows  also  three  other  things : 
1.)  What  system  of  crystallisation  it  is  to  which  the  "  form"  belongs. 
2.)  What  are  the  laws  of  symmetry  of  that  system  of  crystallisation. 
3.)  How  those  laws  affect  the  '*  form*'  in  question.  When  he  knows  all 
this,  ho  can  tell  the  number  of  planes  belonging  to  a  given  "  form*' ;  that 
b  to  say,  the  number  of  times  that  (hkl)  is  contained  in  [/tkl].  But 
this  comprehensiveness  of  meaning  appears  to  me  to  make  the  term 
'  difRcult  of  use  to  students ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  set  narrower  limits 
to  its  application,  and,  I  think,  rendered  its  meaning  less  liable  to  mis  • 
conception. 

The  symbols  given  in  the  present  work  always  denote  all  the  planes 
belonging  to  a  form,  except  when  they  have  the  vulgar  fraction  ^  or  i 
prefixed,  or  when,  as  occurs  in  a  few  rare  cases,  the  polaric  position  indi- 
cative of  a  single  plane  is  added  to  the  symbol  of  its  form,  as  PZ,  which 
means  the  zenith  plane  of  the  form  P  without  the  nadir  plane. 

239*  Of  Combinations. — Professor  Miller's  definition  of  the  term 
combination  is  this :  "  The  figure  bounded  by  the  faces  of  any  number 
of  forms,  is  called  a  combination  of  those  forms.*'  In  this  definition 
I  concur,  for  although  it  was  meant  to  refer  to  the  term  **  form/'  as 
defined  by  the  Professor  himself,  it  serves  equally  well  to  denote  combi- 
nations of  the  "  forms'*  that  are  represented  by  the  symbols  of  the  seven 
sets  of  planes  P,M.T,M,T.P.M,P.T,P.M,T..     Therefore, 

A  "  Combination**  is  a  crystal  whose  faces  consist  of  tioo  or  more 
«*  Forms" 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  theoretically,  a  limit  to  the  number  of  forms 
that  may  occur  upon  a  combination.  It  is  the  business  of  the  mineralo- 
gist and  the  chemist,  in  applying  crystallography  to  their  respective 
sciences,  to  point  out  the  combinations  that  really  occur,  either  in  the 
mineral  world  or  among  the  products  of  the  laboratory. 

240.  The  following  is  a  free  translation,  adapted  to  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  the  present  work,  of  Gustav  Rose'  s  account  of  the 
terms  "  form"  and  "  combination" : — 

''  The  forms  of  crystals  differ  essentially  in  this,  that  their  faces  are 
either  all  alike,  or  (leaving  parallelism  out  of  the  question)  partly  or 
entirely  unlike.  The  first  are  called  simple  forms^  the  last  compound 
forms.  The  octahedron,  Model  15,  or  the  figure  on  page  41,  which  is 
boui^ded  by  eight  equilateral  triangles  ;  the  cube.  Model  1,  or  the  figure 
on  page  10,  which  is  bounded  by  six  squares  ;  or  the  six-sided  pyramid. 
Model  26,  which  is  bounded  by  twelve  isosceles  triangles,  are  conse- 
quently  simple  forms ;  while  the  ordinary  crystal  of  Galena,  Model  29, 
which  is  bounded  by  eight  equilateral  triangles  and  six  squares  ;  and  the 
quartz  crystal.  Model  73,  which  is  bounded  by  twelve  isosceles  triangles 
and  six  rectangles,  are  both  compound  forms. 
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<<  The  simple  forms  differ  from  one  another  in  tlic  number,  the  figure, 
and  the  relative  inclination^  of  their  faces,  and  they  are  consequently 
very  different  in  aspect.  Yet  the  position  of  their  faces,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  middle  point  of  the  crystal,  is  always  regulated  by  a  deter- 
minate law  of  symmetry.  All  faces,  edges,  and  comers,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  have  faces,  edges,  and  comers  parallel  to  them ;  and  in  most 
cases,  one  end  of  a  crystal  possesses  exactly  the  same  faces,  edges,  and 
comers  that  appear  on  its  other  end ;  so  that  the  crystallographer  has 
commonly  occasion  to  study  only  one  end  of  the  crystal.  But  it  does 
not  always  follow,  that  when  a  simple  form  has  similar  faces,  it  also  has 
similar  edges  or  comers.  The  contrary  has  indeed  been  shown  in  the 
examples  already  adduced,  since  the  octahedron  and  cube  have  similar 
edges  and  comers,  whereas  the  six-sided  pyramid  has  edges  and  corners 
of  two  different  kinds.  Hence  the  term  <  simple  form'  has  not  the  same 
meaning  in  crystallography  as  in  geometry.  Many  simple  forms  have 
dissimilar  comers  and  similar  edges,  as  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 
Model  63,  or  the  upper  figure  on  page  13 ;  others  have  both  edges  and 
corners  dissimilar,  as  is  the  case  with  the  six-sided  p3nramid ;  still,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  corners  are  generally  symmetrical. 

<*  The  simple  forms  are  named  after  the  number  and  figure  of  their 
faces,  or  afler  other  characteristic  peculiarities.  The  faces  which  bound 
the  forms  are  denoted  by  the  same  names  as  the  forms  themselves ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  faces  of  the  octahedron  are  called  octahedron  faces,  the 
faces  of  the  dodecahedron,  dodecahedron  faces,  &c.  In  notation,  the 
faces  are  distinguished  by  letttrs  or  figures;  the  faces  of  one  and  the  same 
simple  form  receive  the  same  letter  or  figure,  the  faces  of  different  forms 
different  letters  or  figures. 

**  If  we  take  a  compound  form  and  imagine  any  one  set  of  its  similar 
faces  to  be  enlarged  till  they  alone  bound  the  inclosed  space,  and  obliter- 
ate all  the  dissimilar  faces,  we  then  perceive  a  simple  form.  If,  for 
example,  we  take  the  Galena  crystal,  Model  29>  and  in  imagination  thus 
enlarge  the  three-sided  faces  till  they  meet  one  another  on  all  sides,  we 
thereby  produce  the  octahedron,  Model  15.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
enlarge  the  four-sided  faces,  we  produce  the  cube,  Model  1.  Hence, 
we  perceive  that  a  compound  form  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  forms, 
or,  generally  speaking,  of  as  many  simple  forms  as  it  possesses  dissimilar 
faces.  None  of  these  simple  forms  can  naturally  appear  perfect  on  the 
compound,  but  only  portions  of  each  can  be  visible,  and  these  separated 
from  the  other  similar  portions  by  intervening  portions  of  dissimilar 
forms.  The  faces  of  each  particular  form  bear  a  certain  relation  in 
respect  of  magnitude  to  the  faces  of  the  other  forms  that  are  present ;  in 
some  cases  being  greater  or  predominant,  in  other  cases  being  smaller  or 
subordinate. 

241.  "  As  the  compound  form  is  a  combination  of  simple  forms,  it  is 
for  that  reason  generally  called  a  ^combination.'  -A  given  combination 
is  denoted  by  the  names  of  the  simple  forms  which  it  comprises,  in  the 
writing  of  which  we  begin  with  the  name  of  the  simple  fomi  which  is 
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predominant,  and  place  the  subordinate  forms  aflcrwnrds ;  and  wlien  it 
is  particularly  necessary,  the  difference  of  magnitude  is  explicitly  explained. 
Thus  (P,M,T.pmt*),  Model  29,  and  Model  30,  are  three  different  combi- 
nations of  the  cube,  Model  1,  wiih  the  octahedron^  Model  15 ;  and  among 
these,  Model  29  is  the  combination  in  which  the  two  forms  are  equipoised  ; 
Model  (P,M,T.  pmt)  is  that  in  which  the  cube  predominates,  and  Model 
30  that  in  which  the  octahedron  predominates." — Elemente  der  KrystaHo- 
graphic,  page  2. 

242.  It  will  be  immediately  perceived,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
restricted  meaning  that  I  have  given  to  the  word  **  form,"  many  crystals 
commonly  called  "  forms,"  or  simple  formsy  must  on  the  proposed  system 
be  termed  combinations ;  as  examples  of  which  I  may  notice  the  cube, 
which  contains  the  three  forms  P,M,T,  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
which  contains  the  three  forms  MT,  PM,  PT,  both  of  which  combina- 
tions are  among  the  simple  forms  of  Rose  and  Miller.  It  is  generally 
of  no  consequence  whether  crystals  such  as  these  are  called  forms  or 
combinations ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that 
our  technical  terms  should  have  meanings  which  can  be  easily  found, 
easily  understood,  and  easily  remembered ;  and  such  I  hope  are  the 
meanings  given  in  this  section  to  the  terms  '^  form"  and  <<  combination.*' 

Methods  of  Indicating  the  Generaij  Aspect  of  Combinations. 

243.  The  method  of  distinguishing  the  relative  sizes  of  the  planes  of 
different  forms,  which  Rose  has  described,  §  241,  appears  to  me  to  be 
far  less  effective  than  the  method  which  I  have  described  in  §  G9* 

Models.  Rose's  Symbols.  Proposed  Symbols. 

31.*      (a  :  00  a  :  OD  a)  -f  (a  :  a  :  a).  P,M,T.  pmt. 

29.  (a  :  00  a  :  "oo  o)  +  (a  :  a  :  a).  P,M,T.  PMT. 

30.  (a  :  a  :  a)  -f  (a  :  OD  a  :  00  a).  p,m,t.  PMT. 

244.  But,  indeed,  the  symbolic  description  of  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  planes  of  different  "  forms'*  upon  a  given  "  combination,"  has  never 
been  attempted  by  any  crystallographer,  as  I  shall  show,  by  quoting 
a  few  specimens  of  notation  from  different  works. 

IlAur. 

1  1 

PAD         provided  the  "  primitive  form"  is  the  cube. 

1 

PBBA'A*  provided  the  «  primitive  form"  is  the  octahedron. 
1     1 

3 

'A*ePE*  provided  the  "  primitive  form"  is  the  dodecahedron. 

*  a  cube,  with  its  corners  very  slightly  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  octahedron. 
Equivalent  to  Model  31,  without  the  twelve  rectanguUir  planes,  or  Moilel  38,  with  four 
additional  triangular  planes. 
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According  to  Haily's  method  of  notation,  any  one  of  the  above  three 
symbols  can  be  used  to  indicate  any  one  of  the  following  three  com- 
binations : 
Model  32.  P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  pmt      \ 

Qo    -n  »  n,  ^»  ,>m  «>4>  ■P"\yrT«        I    -AH  containing  the  Cube,  the  Rhombic 

—  33.  P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  PMT        V      o^ecahed^n.  and  the  Octaliedron. 

—  34.  p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  pmt  J 

Haily's  symbols,  take  which  of  the  three  you  will,  do  not  indicate  the 
general  appearance,  (he  aspect,  of  the  crystal.  They  only  tell  the 
dimensions  of  certain  solids  presumed  to  be  cut  off,  by  the  planes  of  the 
combinations,  from  the  comers  or  edges  of  the  ideal  solids  which 
Haiiy  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  combinations,  and  which  he  deno' 
minated  their  "  primitive  forms** 

MoHS. — The  symbol  employed  by  this  crystallographer  to  indicate 
any  one  of  the  three  combinations  in  question,  is 

H.D.O. 
in  which  H.  signifies  the  hexahedron  or  cube,  D.  the  dodecahedron,  and 
O.  the  octahedron.     His  symbols  cannot  discriminate  one  of  the  com- 
binations from  cither  of  the  two  others,  nor  does  he  give  any  method  of 
doing  so  except  in  words  at  length. 

Another  Example  of  comparative  Notation : 

Model  36.   P,M,T,  mt  pm,  pt,  ipmt       r    I"  this  case,  half  the  planes  of  pmt 

_    34.  p,m,t,  MT.  PM,PT.  ipmt   }      f^'T^  "P*»"  ™°f^^  '^  ^™  *"PP^!?*^ 

.      '^  TJXir'n        §        to  be  Bupprcflsed,  viz.,  those  of  the 

—  37.  p,m,t,  mt.  pm,  pt,  4  PM  f        (.       zne  Zsw  Nnw  Nse  octants. 

Here  are  three  combinations  which  differ  essentially  in  aspect,  although 
they  compiise  the  same  suite  of  forms.  The  difference  is  owing  to  the 
predominance  in  one  combination  of  the  Cube,  in  another  of  the  Dode- 
cahedron, and  in  the  third  of  the  Tetrahedron,  as  is  very  well  shown  by 
the  models  and  distinctly  indicated  in  the  above  symbols.  Let  us  sec 
how  these  three  combinations  are  described  by  other  methods  of 
notation. 

Whewell. 
2  (3)  (1,  0,  0)  +  2  (6)  (±  1,  1,  0)  +  (4)  (±  1,  1,1) 

which  symbol  answers  for  every  one  of  the  three  combinations. 

Miller. 

{100},  {UO\,K  (111}. 

which  symbol  answers  for  every  one  of  the  three  combinations. 

G.  Rose. 
Model  36.  (a  :  oo  a  :  oo  a)  -|-  (o  :  a  :  oo  a)  -|-  \  r  (a  i  a  \  a). 

—  34.  (a  :  a  :  00  a)  -f  (a  :  cx>  a  :  00  a)  -f  -^  r  (a  :  a  :  a). 

—  37.  i  r  (a  :  a  :  o)  +  (a  \  a  \  oo  a)  +  (a  :  oo  a  :  oo  a). 

The  difference  consists  only  in  the  priority  of  position  which  is  given 
to  the  symbol  that  indicates  the  predominant  form. 

MoHS. 

O 

n.— .D.  which  symbol  answers  for  every  one  of  the  tlu*ee  combinations. 

2  N 
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Hauy. 

1     1  1.0  1  I  .0 

PBA  ae  E  provided  the  "  primitive  form"  is  the  cube. 

1 
PBBA'A'     provided  the  "  primitive  form"  is  the  tetrahedron. 

*A*^E'P       provided  the  "  primitive  form"  is  the  dodecahedron. 
1 

Any  one  of  these  three  symbols  may  be  used  to  indicate  any  one  of  the 
three  dissimilar  combinations  just  as  the  primitive  form  permits. 

Mr.  Brooke's  symbols  for  combinations  are  of  the  same  character  as 
Haiiy's,  and>  like  Haiiy's,  are  based  upon  the  suppositious  primitive 
forms  of  minerals ;  so  that  a  symbol  for  any  combination  of  two  or  three 
forms,  is  not  founded  on  crystallographic  relations,  but  depends  entirely 
upon  the  figure  of  the  ideal  primitive  form  of  the  mineral. 

245.  The  quotations  from  Hauy  appear  to  me  to  show  very  signifi- 
cantly the  mischief  that  proceeds  from  making  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of 
"  primitive  forms"  the  basis  of  a  system  of  notation.  Here  we  have  six 
examples  of  crystals,  all  easy  of  accurate  description,  for  every  one  of 
which  Haiiy  has  three  different  and  very  complicated  symbols,  none  of 
which  give  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  given  crystals. 
Indeed  the  symbols  seem  to  be  contrived  mainly  for  the  purpo^  of 
showing  the  author's  opinion  respecting  the  ideal  "  primitive  forms "  of 
the  minerals.  This  is  a  complete  sacrifice  of  cr^'^stallographic  precision 
upon  the  altar  of  theoretical  mineralogy. 

246.  With  respect  to  the  subject  we  have  immediately  under  discus- 
sion, namely,  the  power  of  denoting  the  relative  magnitudes  of  different 
forms  existing  on  the  same  combination,  it  may  be  questioned  by  some, 
especially  when  they  see  that  the  most  eminent  crystallographers  have 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  whether  it  is  a  subject  that  deserves 
attention  ?  The  answer  to  which  question  is,  that  any  previous  want  of 
attention  to  accuracy  in  observing  facts,  or  want  of  power  to  record 
them,  forms  no  excuse  for  continued  want  of  attention,  when  the  value 
of  the  facts  is  made  known  and  the  power  of  recording  them  provided ; 
and  I  believe  that  I  may  safely  add,  that  no  one  will  glance  over  the 
tables  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  work  without  becoming  assured  that 
differences  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  forms  is  a  crystallographic 
character  of  considerable  value,  and  one  which  can  be  indicated  with 
such  extreme  facility  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  neglect  it.  The  silence 
of  former  crystallographers  respecting  the  use  of  symbols  capable  of 
indicating  differences  in  the  aspect  of  such  combinations  as  contain  forms 
of  similar  quality  but  of  unlike  magnitude,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  them  to  have  been  without  the  symbols,  and  not  without  the 
will  to  use  them ;  particularly  as  we  find  crystallographers  who  make 
no  distinctions  in  their  symbols,  giving  special  instructions  for  distin- 
guishing the  different  combinations  by  words  at  length. 
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Section  IX— ZONES. 


247.  The  planes  of  crystals  are  ranged  upon  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  circular  bands  or  Zones,  of  which  there  are  ^ve  varieties  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention. 

a.)  The  Prismatic  or  Equatorial  Zone. — The  planes  belonging  to  this 
zone  arc  those  of  the  forms  M^M^TyT.  Their  position  is  vertical ;  they 
are  parallel  to  the  axis  p*;  and  they  surround  the  equator.  They  are 
crossed  by  a  brown  line  on  the  models  of  crystals.  Their  polaric  posi- 
tions are  described  in  §§  70  to  74. 

b,)  The  North  Zone. — The  planes  belonging  to  this  zone  are  those  of 
the  forms  P,P»M,M.  They  are  all  parallel  to  the  axis  t*,  and  therefore 
pass  from  lefl  to  right  parallel  to  the  observer.  They  surround  the  north 
meridian,  and  they  are  crossed  by  a  blue  line  on  the  models  of  crystals. 
Their  polaric  positions  are*described  in  §  122. 

c.)  The  East  Zone, — The  planes  belonging  to  this  zone  are  those  of 
the  forms  P,P,T,T.  They  are  all  parallel  to  the  axis  m";  and  they  sur- 
round the  east  meridian.  They  are  crossed  by  a  purple  line  on  the  models 
of  crystals.     Their  polaric  positions  are  described  in  §  122. 

d.  e.)  The  North-east  Zone  and  the  North-west  Zone. — The  planes 
belonging  to  these  zones  are  those  of  the  forms  P,M,T,PMT,  P»MT, 
P»M ,T,.  Of  the  forms  P  and  M,T,  I  have  already  spoken.  The  other 
planes  are  parallel  to  no  axis;  one  half  of  every  given  form  surrounds 
the  north-  east  meridian,  and  occupies  the  nc  and  sw  quadrants  of  a  crystal ; 
the  other  half  surrounds  the  north-west  meridian,  and  occupies  the  nw 
and  se  quadrants.  The  polaric  positions  of  planes  belonging  to  these 
zones  are  described  in  §  124. 

Besides  these  five  zones,  many  others  are  commonly  described,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  mo  that  they  arc  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  any 
particular  explanation. 

248.  Common  Properties  of  the  Planes  of  Zones. — 1.)  Every  zone  is 
a  many-sided  endless  prism,  that  cannot  produce  a  crystal,  or  closed 
form,  until  cut  or  crossed  by  a  form  belonging  to  some  other  zone. 
2.)  All  the  planes  of  a  zone  are  connected  by  edges  that  are  perfectly 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  the  axis  of  that  zone.  3.)  In  three  of 
these  zones  there  are  two  sets  of  four  planes,  which  all  meet  one  another 
at  an  angle  of  90^,  so  as  to  have  a  square  cross-section.  These  planes 
are  as  follow  : — 

In  the  Equatorial  Zone     :     M,T  and  MT. 

Whore  the  cross  section  is  the  equator,  and  the  axis  is  p'*. 

In  the  North  Zone  :     P,M  and  PM. 

AVhere  the  cross  section  is  tlie  north  meridian,  and  the  axis  in  t^. 

In  the  East  Zone  :     P,T  and  PT. 

Where  the  cross  section  is  the  east  meridian,  and  the  axis  is  in*. 

4.)  The  North-east  Zone  and  North-west  Zone  also  contain  two  sets  of 
four  planes  of  remarkable  properties,  namely,  the  combination  P,MT,  the 
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cro«B  sectioa  oFwIiioU  is  a  square,  and  the  form  P.M1',  the  cross  section 
of  wliieli  is  a  rhombus,  Laving  angles  of  109»  28'  at  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  c(]uator,  and  of  70"  32'  al  ttie  Z  and  N  poles.  The  cross  sections  of 
lliese  zones  are  the  north-east  aod  oorth-west  tnendians. 

249-  The  fornis  and  combinations  just  cited  are  of  great  importance, 
since  ihey  serve  to  guide  us  in  finding  the  positions  of  all  other  forms 
which  can  occur  with  them  upon  complex  combinations.  Model  32  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  tUem,  and  its  symbol  is  I'.M.T,  mt,  pro,pt,rMT.  If 
we  examine  the  vertical  or  prismatic  zone,  ilie  planes  of  which  are  indi- 
cated on  the  model  by  a  brown  line,  we  find  tlie  form  M,T,  which  make 
up  a  square  prisoi,  and  the  form  mt,  which  is  a  second  square  prism,  both 
parallel  to  the  axis  p'.  On  the  nortli  zone,  wLicli  is  indicated  by  a  blue 
line,  we  And  the  forms  PiM,  which  make  up  a  square  prism,  parallel  to 
the  axis  i;  and  pm,  which  is  a  second  square  prism,  parallel  to  the  same 
axis.  On  the  east  zone,  indicated  by  a  purple  line,  we  Hod  P,T,  pro- 
ducing a  square  prism,  parallel  to  the  axis  m*,  and  pt,  a  second  square 
prism,  parallel  to  the  same  axis.  Finally,  in  each  of  the  octahedral  zones, 
tlmt  is  to  say,  in  the  north-east  loae  and  north-west  zone,  we  Hnd  tlie 
square  prism  made  up  of  P,mt,  and  the  rhombic  prism  of  109°  S8'  and 
70°  32',  which  characterises  the  form  pmt. 

350.  The  interfacial  angles  of  these  planes  are  as  follow :  The  planes 
of  one  square  prism  incline  upon  those  of  the  other  square  prism  in  the 
same  zone  at  an  angle  of  135°,  while  the  angle  of  llie  inclination  of  planes 
of  the  square  prisms  upon  planes  of  the  rhombic  form,  pmt,  are  respec- 
tively equal  (see  §§59— GI)  to  the  half  of  70°  32' plus  90°  (=  125°  16'), 
and  the  half  of  109°  28'  plus  90°  (=  144°  44').  Therefore,  the  angle  of 
P  upon  M  is  90=  ;  of  P  upon  PM,  135°  j  P  upon  T,  90"  ;  P  upon  PT, 
103".  M  upon  T  ia  90°;  M  upon  MT,  135°;  P  upon  PMT  is  125°  16'; 
P  upon  MT,  90°i  MT  upon  PMT  is  144=  4i'i  M  npon  PMT  is  125° 
)G'i  T  upon  PMT  is  125°  IG';  which  several  measurements  may  bo 
proved  by  means  of  the  goniometer. 

251.  All  the  planes  which  cau  be  contained  upon  a  combination  dther 
belong  to  one  of  tiieae  five  zones,  or  are  symmetrically  disposed  in  the 
spaces  situated  betwixt  the  four  meridians.  The  planes  which  belong  to 
the  equatorial,  the  north  and  the  east  zones,  are  those  of  forms  which  cut 
either  one  or  two  axes,  and  tliercfore  take  the  symbols  P,M,T,HT,PM, 
PT. '  The  pliines  of  the  two  octatiedral  looes  (with  the  exception  of  P 
and  M,T)  are  those  of  forms  which  cut  three  axes.  The  forma  which 
have  the  symbol  P.MT  always  fall  in  the  direct  line  of  ihe  Znw  luid  Zne 
zones.  The  planes  of  very  complex  combinations,  which  do  not  lie  in  any 
of  these  zones,  are  the  planes  of  octaiiedrons  that  answer  to  the  symbols 
PM,T,PMT..P.M,T,. 

252.  The  object  of  attending  to  these  zones,  is,  at  I  have  already  said, 
to  facilitate  the  ordcriy  examination  and  description  of  crystals.  Instead 
of  beginning  the  description  of  a  combination  with  an  account  of  a 
"  primitive  form,"  or  a  "fundamental  form,"  or  wJtli  sny  other  hypo- 
thetical matter,  depending  upon  an  accidental  properly  of  a  mineral,  it  is 
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better  to  proceed  on  grounds  strictly  crystaUographicaL  It  was  there- 
fore prescribed  in  Section  VL,  and  with  reference  to  the  present 
nomenclature  and  distribution  of  zones,  that  the  symbols  employed  to 
denote  the  forms  present  upon  any  combination,  should  be  ranged  in 
a  certain  order.  This,  then,  is  a  law  of  the  present  system,  established 
to  promote  uniformity  in  nomenclature.  You  begin  the  description  of 
a  crystal  with  the  horizontal  form  P.  You  proceed  to  the  vertical  equa- 
torial zone  and  you  mark  down,  M,T,MT,  M_T,  M^.T,  or  any  of  these 
forms  that  happen  to  be  present ;  and  this  completes  the  description  of 
the  prismatic  portion  of  the  crystal.  You  next  take  the  forms  of  the 
north  zone,  PM,  P,M,  then  those  of  the  east  zone,  PT,  P,T,  and  finally 
the  forms  of  the  octahedral  zones  and  of  the  open  spaces  betwixt  the 
zones,  arranging  the  latter  forms  in  the  order  of  the  synopsis  §  200,  as 
PMT,  P_MT,  P+MT,  P.MyT..  You  need  only  open  the  second  part 
of  this  work  at  random,  to  find  numerous  examples  of  the  method  that  is 
to  be  followed. 


Section  X.— THE  LAW  OF  SYMMETRY. 

253.  In  order  to  be  enabled  to  explain  the  term  '^  Law  of  Symmetry"  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  I  shall  treat  of  it  in  reference  to  a  classification  of 
the  forms  of  crystals  under  three  heads,  namely : 

1 .)  HoMOHEDRAL  FoRMS,  or  wholc  forvfis. 

2.)  Hemihedral  Forms,  or  half  forms* 

3.)  TETARTOHEDRAii  FoRMS,  or  quarter  forms. 

254.  The  following  is  Gustav  Rose's  account  of  these  different 
forms : — *'  Most  of  the  simple  forms  occasionally  sufier  a  peculiar  altera- 
tion, which  is,  that  the  half  of  their  planes,  or  more  rarely  the  fourth  part 
of  them,  become  so  large  that  they  obliterate  all  the  rest.  This  enlarge- 
ment and  obliteration  takes  place  according  to  determinate  laws,  which 
can  be  best  explained  in  treating  of  the  forms  separately.  The  result  is 
the  production  of  forms  which  have  only  the  half  or  the  fourth  of  the 
number  of  planes  belonging  to  the  original  forms,  whence,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  latter,  they  are  called  Hemihedral  or  Half  Forms,  and 
Tetartohedral  or  Quarter  Forms;  while  the  original  forms  are  called 
Homohedral  Forms." — Elemente  der  Krystallographie,  p.  5. 

255.  Professor  Miuler*s  account  of  these  forms  is  this: — '<  The 
'  Holohedral  Forms'  of  any  system  are  those  which  possess  the  highest 
degree  of  symmetry  of  which  the  system  admits.  <  Hemihedral  Forms  * 
are  those  which  may  be  derived  from  a  Holohedral  Form,  by  supposing 
half  of  the  faces  of  the  latter  omitted  according  to  a  certain  law." — 
TretUise  on  Crystallography,  page  21. 

256.  Both  of  these  sets  of  definitions  leave  the  matter  entirely  open 
ibr^  subsequent  explanation,  which  these  authors  give  in  treating  of  the 
particular  forms  comprehended  in  each  of  their  systems  of  crystallisation. 
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In  the  present  case,  however,  I  propose  to  treat  this  subject  with  some 
detail  under  the  general  head,  and  I  begin  with  the  following  explana- 
tions of  the  three  chief  terms  :^- 

a.)  The  Homohedral  Forms  are  such  as  contain  whole  forms  or  com- 
plete sets  of  planes,  and  are  designated  by  the  symbols  contained  in  the 
synopsis,  §  200.     Examples:  P,M,T,  MT.PM,  PT,  PMT. 

b.)  The  Hemihedral  Forms  are  such  as  contain  half  sets  of  planes  or 
half  forms,  and  are  designated  by  the  symbols  contained  in  the  synopsis, 
with  the  prefix  $  put  to  each.  Examples:  iP,  JM,  iT,  iMT.  JPx\I,lPT, 
iPMT. 

c.)  The  Tetarlohedral  Forms  are  such  as  contain  quarter  sets  of 
planes  or  quarter  forms,  and  are  designated  by  symbols  which  have  the 
prefix  I .     Examples :  \ MT.  i  PM,  i  PT,  i PM T. 

Hemihedral  and  Tetartohedral  Forms  of  different  kinds  are  distin- 
guished by  adding  to  their  respective  symbols  the  polaric  positions  of 
the  planes  belonging  to  each  of  them,  as  \  PMT  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw. 
This  symbol  shows  that  the  deficient  planes  arc  those  situated  on  the 
homohedral  form  at  the  poles  Zne  Zsw  Nuw  Nse. 

257.  One  important  point  which  I  beg  of  the  reader  to  keep  in  view, 
in  examining  the  following  arguments,  is,  that  many  crystals  which 
Rose,  Miller,  and  other  crystallographers  would  call  **  forms"  or 
"  simple  forms,"  are  called  by  me  "  combinations."  Thus,  the  icosi- 
tessarahedron.  Model  22,  is  with  them  a  "  form "  of  the  octahedral 
system  of  crystallisation;  but  with  me  it  is  a  "  combination"  of  the 
three  "  forms,"  P_MT,  PM_T,  PMT_.  The  ultimate  difference  is, 
that  they  would  call  such  a  crystal  a  "  Homohedral  Form,"  while  I 
would  call  it  a  "  Combination  of  Homohedral  Forms."  This  explanation 
will,  I  hope,  prevent  ambiguities  from  obscuring  the  meaning  I  wish  tu 
convey.  A  **  Homohedral  Form,"^  therefore,  is  a  "  Form,''  according  to 
the  definition  of  that  term  given  in  §  237. 

1.)  Homohedral  Forms. 

258.  There  is  a  peculiarity  common  to  tlic  planes  of  all  homohedral 
crystals,  which  demands  our  special  observation.  It  is,  that  every  plane 
of  such  a  crystal  is  a  portion  of  a  four-sided  endless  prism,  the  axis  of 
which  either  coincides  with  the  axis  p%  or  m%  or  t%  or  else  touches  the 
central  point  of  the  crystal  where  these  three  axes  cross,  and  cuts  them 
there  at  an  angle  which  is  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  every  dif- 
ferent crystallised  substance. 

259 •  Thus,  the  planes  M  and  T  form  together  a  square  prism,  the  axis 
of  which  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  p*. — MT  is  another  square 
prism;  M_,T  and  M^,T  are  rectangular  prisms;  and  M_T  and  M_|.T 
are  rhombic  prisms ;  all  having  axes  that  coincide  with  the  same  vertical 
axis  p%  and  all  being  prisms  of  four  sides. 

In  tlie  same  manner,  P,M  and  PM  form  square  prisms;  P_,M  and 
P^,M,  rectangular  prisms;   and  P_M  and  P-|-M,  rhombic  prisms;  all 
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four-sided,  and  the  axes  of  all  of  which  are  coincident  with  the  trans- 
verse axis  t*. 

Ag^in,  the  symbols  P,T  and  PT;  P^,T  and  P+,T;  P_T  and  P+T, 
denote  square,  rectangular,  and  rhombic  prisms,  all  four-sided,  and  the 
axes  of  all  of  which  agree  in  position  with  the  minor  axis  m*. 

And  finally,  all  the  varieties  of  the  form  PMT,  consist  of  two  such 
prisms,  square  or  rhombic,  which  have  axes  that  are  noi  coincident  with 
either  p%  m*,  or  t*,  but  which  cut  those  axes  in  the  centre  of  the  form 
at  various  angles,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  crystallised 
substance,  by  which  particular  nature,  as  influencing  the  power  of  crys- 
tallisation, the  dimensions,  the  angles,  and  the  direction  of  the  cutting 
prisms  appear  to  be  controlled. 

260.  No  single  four  sided  prism  can  produce  a  closed  crystal,  but  ani/ 
two  such  prisms  which  cross  one  another  at  any  angle,  prodtwe  at  once  a 
dosed  form  or  crystal;  and  all  homohedral  crystals  are  produced  in  this 
manner.  1  have  given  an  example  of  the  result  of  this  crossing  of  prisms 
in  the  formation  of  the  series  of  octahedrons,  described  in  §§  1G2 — 199; 
where  I  have  shown  that  the  same  two  cutting  prisms,  if  the  expression 
is  allowable,  acting  at  the  same  level,  and  with  the  same  centre,  upon  the 
same  set  of  axes,  produce  either  isosceles  or  scalene  octahedrons,  and 
each  of  these  of  several  different  kinds,  according  as  the  line  of  action 
of  the  cutting  prisms  is  more  or  less  removed  from  parallelism  with  the 
axis  p'  or  m'  or  t'. 

It  is  because  no  single  four- sided  prism  can  produce  a  closed  crystal, 
that  none  of  the  symbols  of  forms,  except  PMT,  ever  indicate  a  com- 
plete crystal,  §  124.  But  there  are  innumerable  complete  crystals  which 
are  entirely  free  from  the  form  PMT.  These  crystals,  therefore,  consist 
of  combinations  of  other  forms,  and  are  so  many  various  examples  of  the 
closed  crystals  produced  by  the  crossing  of  two  or  more  four-sided 
prisms. 

261.  The  most  complicated  crystals  of  minerals  exhibit  the  same  traces 
of  these  four-sided  cutting  prisms,  as  do  the  simplest  geometrical  solids, 
and  we  are  led  by  this  observation  to  adopt  tlie  following  crystallo- 
graphic  hypothesis : — 

The  planes  of  homohedral  crystals  have  been  formed  by  cutting 
prisms  of  four  sides — square,  rectangular,  or  rhombic, — which  have  some- 
times acted  in  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  the  three  rectangular  axes  of  the 
crystal,  and  sometimes  across  them,  but  always  with  their  centres  upon 
the  central  point  of  the  crystal,  where  the  three  rectangular  axes  cross 
one  another. 

262.  This  property  of  the  planes  of  homohedral  forms,  of  being  refer- 
able to  cutting  prisms  which  produce  planes  in  sets  of  four  fixed  equally 
around  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  has  given  rise  to  what  crystallographers 
have  termed  the  Law  of  Symmetry.  They  mean  to  intimate  by  this 
term  that  whenever  you  find  upon  a  crystal  one  plane  of  a  form  that 
usually  occurs  in  a  set  of  4  or  8  planes,  you  will  probably  find  upon  the 
same  crystal  all  the  other  planes  of  that  form.     In  virtue  of  this  law  it  is 
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held  tliai  the  top  of  a  crystal  is  similar  to  tlie  bottom,  the  front  to  the 
back,  the  lefl  side  to  the  right  side,  &c.  And  it  is  upon  this  principle 
that  I  have  divided  the  planes  into  sets  of  8,  4,  and  2,  constituting  the 
series  of  Forms  contiuned  in  the  Synopsis,  §  200. 

In  order  to  place  the  matter  clearly  before  you,  I  shall  re-arrange 
these  Forms  below. 

Table  of  all  the  possible  kinds  of  Homohedral  Forms, 
Uniaxial  Forms: 


1. 

P. 

2. 

P_. 

3. 

P+- 

4. 

M. 

5. 

M_. 

6. 

M+. 

7. 

T. 

8. 

T_. 

9. 

T+. 

Biaxial  Forms: 

Tbiaxial  Forms. 

10. 

MT. 

19. 

PMT. 

11. 

M_T. 

12. 

M+T. 

20. 

P_MT. 

21. 

PM.T. 

13. 

PM. 

22. 

PMT_. 

14. 

P_M. 

15. 

P+M. 

23. 

P+MT. 

24. 

PM,T. 

16. 

PT. 

25. 

PMT+. 

17. 

P_T. 

18. 

P+T. 

26. 

P-.MT4.. 

27. 

P+M_T. 

28. 

PM+T«. 

29.  P-M+T, 

30.  PM_T+. 
•31.  P+MT_. 

I  mean  by  Uniaxial  Forms,  such  as  cut  one  axis  and  have  two  planes 
to  the  set ;  by  Biaxial^  such  as  cut  two  axes  and  have  four  planes  to  the 
set ;  and  by  Triaxial,  such  as  cut  three  axes  and  have  eight  planes  to 
the  set. 

As  the  polarlc  position  of  every  plane  of  all  the  above  thirty-one 
Forms  has  been  distinctly  described  in  the  foregoing  Sections,  it  is  easy 
to  determine,  by  a  slight  examination,  whether  any  of  the  planes  of  a 
given  Form  are  absent  from  a  combination  or  not. 

2.)  Hemlhedrai.  Forms. 

263.  The  Law  of  Symmetry  is  a  rule  which  has  many  exceptions. 
The  planes  which  commonly  occur  in  sets  of  four,  sometimes  occur  in 
sets  of  two  only ;  and  those  which  should  be  found  in  sets  of  eight,  are 
frequently  reduced  to  four  or  two.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  forms 
belong  to  those  that  are  denominated  Hemihedral  or  Tetartohedral, — to 
the  former  when  they  are  half  forms,  and  to  the  latter  when  they  are 
quarter  forms.  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the  Hemihedral  forms 
into  consideration. 

264.  The  general  law  which  establishes  the  coincidence  of  the  central 
points  of  the  axes  of  four-sided  cutting  prisms,  when  they  cross  one 
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another  to  produce  an  octahedron,  is  subject  to  a  very  remarkable  ano- 
maly. The  two  rhombic  cutting  prisms,  whose  intersection  at  the 
same  level  (considered  irrespectirely  of  the  angle  at  which  they  intersect 
one  another)  produces  an  octahedron,  sometimes  cross  one  another  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  and  produce  a  form  which  represents  only  the  half  of  an 
octahedron;  that  is  to  say,  a  form  which  possesses  only  four  planes 
instead  of  eight. 

265.  The  Tetrahedron^  or  Hemioctahedron,  iPMT,  Model  117,  is  an 
example  which  illustrates  this  peculiarity.  When  this  model  is  placed 
in  upright  position,  its  solid  angles  are  at  the  poles  Zne  Zsw  Nnw 
Nse,  its  edges  are  at  the  poles  Z  N  n  e  s  w,  and  its  planes  are  at 
poles  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw.  The  angle  formed  by  the  plane  Znw  upon 
the  plane  Zse,  over  the  pole  Z,  is  70^  32'.  The  equator,  the  north 
meridian,  and  the  east  meridian,  are  all  squares,  which  have  their 
angles  at  the  same  poles  as  are  occupied  by  the  angles  of  the  same 
sections  of  the  regular  octahedron.  There  are  no  planes  belonging 
to  the  prismatic  zone,  the  north  zone,  nor  the  east  zone.  There  are 
two  planes  on  the  north-west  zone,  and  two  planes  on  the  north-east 
zone ;  being  together  equal  to  \  PMT.  These  relations  are  seen  at 
a  glance,  by  placing  the  model  in  position,  and  examining  it  in  relation 
to  the  coloured  lines  marked  upon  it.  The  north-west  and  north- 
east meridians  of  the  model  are  both  triangles,  having  precisely  the 
same  angles  that  the  north-west  and  north-east  rhombic  meridians  of  the 
regular  octahedron  would  have,  if  they  were  each  divided  into  two 
triangles  by  the  shorter  diagonal ;  that  is  to  say,  every  triangle  has  one 
angle  of  70°  32^  and  two  equal  angles  of  54<>  44^  There  being  four 
planes  upon  the  tetrahedron,  and  its  properties  being  as  described,  it  is 
evident  that  this  form  is  the  half  of  the  regular  octahedron,  and  that  it 
consequently  is  properly  denoted  by  the  symbol  j^PMT. 

266.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  mode  of  derivation  of  this  form,  to  which 
the  foregoing  description  of  it  is  but  preliminary. 

I  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  two  Zenith  planes  of  Model  117 
were  produced  by  a  rhombic  cutting  prism  of  70°  32'  and  lOQo  28', 
whose  shorter  diagonal  was  equal  to  the  Nadir  edge  of  the  model,  and 
wliose  longer  diagonal  was  twice  the  length  of  the  axis  p*.  Secondly, 
I  assume  that  its  two  Nadir  planes  were  produced  by  a  cutting  prism  of 
precisely  the  same  dimensions  as  the  prism  that  produced  the  Zenith 
planes.  Thirdly,  I  assume  that  these  prisms  crossed  one  another  cu  the 
same  angle  as  they  must  have  done  to  produce  a  regular  octahedron ;  but 
that,  when  they  crossed,  instead  of  having  both  their  axes  at  the  same 
level,  they  were  at  such  different  levels  that  the  axis  or  cejiire  of  one 
prism  was  at  the  level  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  other  prism.  Conse- 
quently, the  two  prisms,  instead  of  cutting  through  each  other  from  edge 
to  edge,  only  cut  the  half  of  each  other,  or  from  one  edge  to  the  centre ;  so 
that  but  two  sides  instead  of  four  from  each  prism  were  disposed  upon  the 
octaliedral,  or  rather  the  hemioctahedral,  combination.  Hence  the  result- 
ing crystal  is  the  same  that  would  be  formed  by  the  intersection  at  a 
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right  angle  of  two  triangular  prisms,  one  of  them  having  a  side,  and 
the  other  an  edge,  uppermost.  The  former  would  represent  the  lower 
half  of  the  vpper  rhombic  cutting  prism ;  the  latter  the  vpper  half  of 
the  lower  cutting  prism. 

267.  Of  Hemihedbal  Forms  with  Inclined  Planes. — One  of  the 
most  striking  characters  of  the  form  produced  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  described,  is,  that  it  has  no  parallel  planes.  Now,  there  are  several 
combinations  of  hemihedral  forms  which  have  the  same  property.  They 
are  commonly  termed  Hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  planesy  and, 
without  any  exception,  their  formation  may  be  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis just  applied  to  the  tetrahedron,  namely,  by  the  supposition  that 
their  individual  forms  are  generated  by  the  intersection  of  two  rhombic 
prisms,  which  cut  one  another  at  a  difference  of  level  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  cutting 
prisms,  which  diagonal  is  sometimes  the  longer,  sometimes  the  shorter, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  form. 

268.  The  hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  faces,  or  rather,  the  '^  com- 
binations "  produced  by  such  forms,  are  as  follow : — 

The  Tetrahedron  JPMT.  Model  117. 

The  Hemiicositessarahedron  J(3P_MT).  Model  119. 
The  Hemitriakisoctahedron  J(3P4.MT).  Model  18. 
The  Hemihexakisoctahedron  i(6P_MT^.).  Model    24. 

We  see  from  this  list  that  every  variety  of  octahedral  form,  which  is 
particularised  in  the  Synopsis  of  Forms,  §  200,  is  subject  to  this  curious 
anomaly,  and  liable  to  produce  combinations  of  hemihedral  forms  witli 
inclined  planes. 

Each  of  the  above-cited  hemihedral  combinations  contains  half  of  the 
eight  planes  of  all  the  simple  octahedrons  that  combine  to  produce  the 
corresponding  homohedral  combination ;  and  what  makes  the  anomaly 
still  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  several  octahedrons  do  not  produce 
single  hemihedral  forms  similar  to  the  tetrahedron,  such  as  iP_MT,  or 
iP^MT,  or  iP,MyT.,  but  only  combinations  of  three  or  six  such  hemi- 
hedral forms ;  and  that  we  find  every  hemihedral  combination  to  contain 
invariably  four  entire  octants  out  of  the  eight  that  complete  the  homo- 
hedral combination,  and  that  these  four  selected  octants  are  always  the 
same.     Thus,  on  comparing 

Model  117,  iPMT,  with  Model  15,  PMT, 

Model  1 19,  i(3P-MT),  with  Model  22,  3P_MT, 
Model  18,  i(3P+MT),  with  Model  17,  3P+MT, 
Model    24,  i(6P_MT+),  with  Model  23,  6P.MT+, ' 

it  will  be  found,  that  every  particular  hemihedral  form  (with  the  excep- 
tions to  be  stated  in  §  269)  contains  all  the  planes  of  the  corresponding 
homohedral  form  that  belong  to  the  following  octants :  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw, 
and  none  of  the  planes  that  belong  to  the  octants:  ZneZswNnwNse. 
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Now,  as  every  simple  octahedral  form,  equiaxed  or  unequiaxed,  contains 
one  plane  in  every  octant,  it  follows  that  the  hemihedral  combinations  can 
contain  only  half  the  planes  of  each  of  the  forms  that  belong  to  the  differ- 
ent homohedral  combinations.  There  is,  consequently,  a  loss  of  one  half  of 
the  planes  of  each  complete  set  or  form  ;  and  this,  as  above  described,  I 
explain  by  supposing  that  the  rhombic  prisms,  by  whose  intersection  the 
forms  are  produced,  cut  one  another  at  different  levels,  the  difference 
being  in  all  cases  exactly  equal  to  one  half  the  diameter  of  each  of  the 
two  cutting  prisms.  A  result  which  tliis  hypothesis  would  indicate,  and 
which  a  practical  examination  of  crystals  shows  to  be  true,  is,  that  all  these 
hemihedral  combinations  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  hemiocta- 
hedron  or  tetrahedron.  Thus,  Model  119  is  a  tetrahedron,  with  a  low 
three-sided  pyramid  upon  each  face;  Model  18  is  also  a  tetrahedron, 
with  a  low  three-sided  pyramid  upon  each  face;  and  Model  24  is  a  tetra- 
hedron, with  a  low  six-sided  pyramid  upon  each  face.  The  general 
resemblance  to  the  tetrahedron  which  runs  through  all  these  combina* 
tions  is  a  parallel  to  the  general  resemblance  of  the  respective  homohedral 
combinations  to  the  regular  octahedron ;  and  it  greatly  simplifies  our 
calculations  of  angles,  and  references  to  polaric  positions,  and  other 
matters,  to  bear  these  resemblances  in  mind. 

269.  Right  and  Left^  or  Direct  und  Inverse^  Hemihedral  Forms. — 
It  sometimes  happens  that  two  hemihedral  forms,  or  combinations,  of  the 
same  kind,  occur  upon  one  crystal.  In  such  a  case,  one  of  them  contains 
the  planes  of  the  octants  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw ;  and  the  other,  the  planes  of 
the  octants  Zne  Zsw  Nnw  Nse.  The  planes  of  the  first  series  of  octants 
are  largey  and  those  of  the  last  series  small;  and  this  cannot  be  otherwise; 
for  if  the  planes  of  both  sets  of  octants  were  equal  as  well  as  similar^ 
they  would  constitute  a  homohedral  form,  and  not  two  hemihedral  forms. 
Thus,  Model  118  contains  two  Hemioctahedrons,  which,  however,  do  not 
make  up  an  Octahedron,  like  Model  15,  although  the  angles  of  the  inci- 
dence of  all  the  planes  are  the  same.  These  two  sets  of  half-forms  are 
called  the  Right  (or  Direct)  and  Left  (or  Inverse)  Hemihedral  forms. 
They  can  be  discriminated  in  symbols,  by  writing  the  Right  form  in 
capital  letters,  and  the  Lefl  form  in  small  letters,  as  ^FMT,  ^pmt,  and 
by  adding  Znw  to  the  symbol  of  the  Right  form,  and  Zne  to  the  symbol 
of  the  Left  form,  as  iPMT  Znw,  ipmt  Zne. 

In  all  cases  where  only  one  hemihedral  form  with  inclined  faces  occurs 
upon  a  combination,  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  right  or  direct  form,  and  has 
assigned  to  it  the  positions  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw,  which  are  indicated  in  the 
symbol  by  the  single  sign  Znw.  When  both  the  direct  and  inverse  forms 
occur  upon  the  same  combination,  the  positions  of  the  first  are  indicated 
by  Znw,  and  of  the  last  by  Zne. 

270.  There  is  no  single  Iiemioctahedron  with  inclined  faces  besides 
the  regular  tetrahedron.  All  the  other  hemioctahedrons  are  triple  or  six- 
fold, being  rather  hemihedral  combinations  than  hemihedral  y^rm^.  It  is 
sufficient  to  excite  our  surprise,  to  see  the  action  of  the  cutting  prisms 
in  forming  the  series  of  complex  octahedrons  which  I  have  described  \n 
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§§  124 — 199»  a  series  of  combinatioDs  so  extensive,  so  diversified,  and 
yet  so  regular.  It  is  matter  of  still  greater  astonishment,  to  find  these 
cutting  prisms  intersecting  one  another  afler  a  different  law,  but  with 
precisely  the  same  degree  of  regularity,  to  form  another  series  of  com- 
binations, the  hemioctahedrons.  And  finally,  it  is  no  less  wonderful  to 
perceive,  as  we  do  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  facts,  that  all  those 
combinations  which  appear  to  contain  a  right  and  left  hemioctahedron  of 
the  same  kind,  are  produced  by  the  identical  cutting  prisms  which  form  the 
homohedral  and  the  single  hemihedral  forms ;  acting  still  at  the  same 
anglcy  but  not  at  the  level  which  produces  the  homohedral  form,  nor  at 
the  level  which  produces  the  hemihedral  form,  but  at  a  level  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  levels!  Hence,  two  cutting  prisms  of 
109^  28^  and  70°  32^  which  intersect  one  another  at  a  right  angle,  may, 
although  precisely  of  the  same  magnitude,  produce  three  very  different 
forms  according  to  the  level  at  which  they  act,  1.)  If  they  act  at  the 
same  level,  they  produce  the  regular  octahedron.  Model  15,  PMT. — 
2.)  If  they  act  at  a  difference  of  level  equal  to  one  half  the  length  of  the 
longer  diagonal  of  their  cross  section,  they  produce  the  regular  tetra- 
hedron, Model  117,  -^PMT* — 3.)  If  they  act  at  any  level  intermediate 
between  these  two  levels,  they  produce  the  combination  of  two  tetrahe- 
drons. Model  118,  |PMT,^pmt. 

271.  Of  Hemihedral  Forms  with  parallel  Faces. — The  hemi- 
hedral forms  with  parallel  faces  are  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the  hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  faces.  The  latter,  generally  speaking, 
belong  to  equiaxed,  and  the  former  to  unequiaxed^  combinations.  I  believe 
the  only  exceptions  are  a  few  unimportant  unequiaxed  tetrahedrons. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  occur  together  on  the  same  crystals,  nor  are  they 
ever  characteristic  of  the  same  mineral  or  chemical  substance.  All  the 
hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  planes  belong  to  the  octahedral  zones, 
with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable  three-sided  or  herai-rhombic  prisms 
peculiar  to  the  mineral  called  tourmaline ;  whereas,  the  hemihedral  forms 
with  parallel  planes  occur  not  only  in  the  octahedral  zones,  but  in  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  prismatic  zones ;  as  I  shall  show  by  examples 
drawn  from  each  of  the  zones  mentioned. 

272.  Hemioctahedrons  of  the  Oblique  Prisms. — The  hemioctahedrons 
of  the  oblique  prisms  are  formed  when  a  single  rhombic  cutting  prism 
has  acted  on  a  combination  so  as  to  produce  four  planes  of  a  scalene 
octahedron,  but  has  not  been  cut  by  a  second  prism  so  as  to  supply  the 
other  four  planes  requisite  to  complete  the  octahedral  form.  Hemiocta- 
hedrons of  this  kind  are  extremely  numerous,  but  all  the  varieties  are 
capable  of  reduction  to  four  classes  : 

a.)  In  this  class,  the  axis  of  the  rhombic  cutting  prism  has  passed  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  north  meridian,  and  from  the  Nn  pole 
towards  the  Zs  pole.  The  planes  formed  on  the  combination  occupy  the 
positions  Znw  Zne  Nsw  Nse.     See  Model  115,  which  is  terminated  by 
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the  hemioctahedroD  iP^M^T.  Znw  Zne  Nsw  Nse;  see  also  Model  103, 
which  coDtains  two  dissimilar  hemioctahedrons,  one  of  them  formed  by  a 
cutting  prism,  whose  line  of  action  was  nearly  parallel  to  p%  the  other  by 
a  cutting  prism^Vhose  line  of  action  was  nearly  parallel  to  m* ;  the  planes 
of  the  latter  being  in  consequence  thrown  towards  the  east  zone,  and  of 
the  former  towards  the  prismatic  zone. 

b,)  The  axis  of  the  rhombic  prism  has  again  passed  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  the  north  meridian,  but  from  the  Zn  pole  towards  the  Ns 
pole ;  hence,  the  planes  left  upon  the  combination  occupy  the  positions 
Zse  Zsw  Nne  Nnw,  or  precisely  the  positions  left  unoccupied  by  the 
planes  of  the  forms  belonging  to  class  a.  See  Models  57»  71,  and  112, 
all  of  which  exhibit  the  hemioctahedron  iP^MyT,  Zse  Zsw  Nne  Nnw. 

The  crystal  represented  by  Model  75  contains  the  hemioctahedrons  of 
both  class  a.  and  class  b. ;  but  they  are  so  nearly  of  a  size  and  agreement 
in  angles  as  to  appear  like  a  homohedral  octahedron.  This  is  an  error  of 
the  model,  because  the  two  hemihedral  forms  are  often  very  distinct  on 
the  mineral  which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

c)  The  axis  of  the  rhombic  cutting  prism  h^  passed  in  the  direction 
of  the  plane  of  the  east  meridian,  and  from  the  Nw  pole  towards  the 
Ze  pole ;  so  that  the  four  planes  occupy  the  positions  Znw  Zsw  Nne  Nse. 
See  Model  98,  which  is  terminated  by  the  hemioctahedron  }PxM,T. 
Znw  Zsw  Nne  Nse. 

d,)  The  axis  of  the  rhombic  cutting  prism  has  again  passed  in  the 
direction  of  the  east  meridian,  but  from  the  Zw  pole  towards  the  Ne 
pole,  and  consequently  has  formed  four  planes,  which  occupy  the  posi- 
tions Zne  Zse  Nnw  Nsw,  or  the  inverse  positions  of  the  planes  of  class  c. 
See  Models  26%  2C^  26%  26%  72,  114,  and  114%  all  of  which  have  the 
forms  iP,MyT,  Zne  Zse  Nnw  Nsw. 

e.)  The  hemioctahedrons  of  class  a  occur  in  combination  with  those  of 
class  b. ;  and  those  of  class  c.  with  those  of  class  d.;  but  the  hemioctahe- 
drons of  the  first  two  classes  are  never  found  combined  witli  those  of 
either  of  the  last  two  classes. 

273.  Scalene  Hemioctahedrons  which  have  all  their  four  Planes  on  one 
Meridian. — This  class  of  hemihedral  forms  is  not  so  abundant  nor  so 
important  as  the  others.  The  examples  of  it  are  generally  considered  to 
be  irregular  or  misshapen  crystals,  rather  than  as  belonging  to  a  particu- 
lar class  of  combinations.  As  such  I  may  mention  the  octahedron 
}PMT  Znw  Zse,  )pmt  Zne  Zsw,  having  four  large  and  four  small  planes 
on  different  zones,  and  which  is  produced  by  two  cutting  prisms  of  similar 
angles,  acting  at  the  same  level,  and  crossing  at  a  right  angle;  but 
being,  at  the  time  of  crossing,  of  very  different  relative  magnitudes.  Also 
many  varieties  of  Topas,  which  contain  such  combinations  as  P,M_,T, 
m^tiPjMyT,  Znw  Zse,  ^p^m^t,  Zn*e  Zs'w,  p^m^t,  Zne'  Zsw';  and  many 
other  octahedrons  belonging  to  the  prismatic  class  of  crystals,  which 
are  liable  to  present  two  hemioctahedrons  of  different  magnitude,  but 
having  the  same  relations  in  rcsj)oct  to  their  axes.     These  variations 
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depend  either  upon  the  absence  of  one  of  the  two  cutting  prisms  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  homohedral  form,  or  upon  the  difference  in  magni- 
tude of  the  two  cutting  prisms,  by  the  intersection  of  which  the  form 
was  produced.  A  different  example  of  hemioctahedrons  having  all  their 
four  planes  upon  one  meridian  is  afforded  by  the  Scalenohedron. 

274<.  Model  26^  the  Scalenohedron^  is  a  combination  of  three  hemioc- 
tahedrons, and  represents  the  planes  of  three  similar  and  equal  cutting 
prisms.  The  axis  of  one  of  these  prisms  passes  from  Zw'  to  Ne*,  nearly 
parallel  to  f ,  and  throws  four  planes  into  the  positions  Z^n'e  ZVe  N Vw 
ZVw,  so  that  they  are  intersected  by  the  north  meridian.  The  axis  of  a 
second  prism  passes  from  Zn'e*  to  Nu'w*,  and  throws  four  planes  into 
the  positions  Z'nw'  2?sq*  N'nw'  N'se*.  The  axis  of  the  third  prism  passes 
from  Zs'e'  to  Nn V,  and  throws  four  planes  into  the  positions  Z'ne'  Z'sw' 
N*ne*  N*sw'.  The  three  cutting  prisms,  therefore,  produce  the  hemihe- 
dral  forms  of  three  very  dissimilar  scalene  octaliedrons. 

275.  The  indication  of  the  polaric  positions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
hemihedral  forms  described  above,  is  effected  by  naming  the  positions 
of  the  two  zenith  planes  of  each  form.  Thus  :  Zne  Znw,  Znw  Zsw,  Ziiw 
Zse.  The  planes  that  are  not  indicated  are  parallel  to  those  that  are 
indicated. 

276.  Hemihedral  Forms  of  the  North  Zone The  forms  P  and  M 

become  hemihedral,  in  so  far  as  they  frequently  appear  on  a  combina- 
tion differing  in  size,  and  therefore  in  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
crystal,  so  as,  for  accurate  description,  to  require  the  notation : — P_Z 
and  p+N;  M_n  and  m^s;  and  sometimes  one  of  the  two  planes  is 
absent  altogether.  Hemihedral  forms  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  abun- 
dant variety  on  the  crystals  of  commercial  alum. 

Models  57,  71,  79^  79,  84,  103,  105,  109,  112,  all  represent  combina- 
tions which  include  the  hemihedral  form  ^P,M,  and  which  occupies  in 
all  of  them  the  positions  Zn  Ns. 

277.  Models  101,  101%  and  106,  represent  combinations  which  contain 
the  hemihedral  form  iP.M  Zn  Ns,  and  in  addition  another  hemihedral 
form  occupying  the  corresponding  inverse  positions,  as  iP,M  Zs  Nn. 
The  direct  and  inverse  forms  in  this,  as  in  every  case,  must  be  of  dif- 
erent  magnitudes,  else  the  two  hemihedral  forms  would  constitute  a 
homohedral  form. 

278.  Hemihedral  Forms  of  the  East  Zone. — Leaving  out  of  question 
the  forms  P  already  spoken  of  in  §  276,  and  the  form  T,  which  sometimes 
occurs  as  Tw  alone,  or  as  T_w,  t^e,  the  only  other  forms  belonging  to 
the  cast  zone  are  the  varieties  of  P,T,  with  the  hemihedral  forms  of 
which  we  have  now  to  deal.  Models  26%  26%  26%  26%  114,  114%  72, 
and  87,  all  represent  combinations  which  contain  tlic  form  ^P.T,  and 
in  all  of  which  it  occupies  the  positions  Zw  Nc. 

Model  26*"  represents  a  combination  which  contains  tlie  forms  J1%T 
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Zw  Ne,  and  also  two  varieties  of  the  form  ^P,T  Ze  Nw,  in  addition  to 
three  hemioctahedral  forms. 

279.  Hemihedral  Forms  of  the  Equatorial  Zone — The  hemihedral 
forms  ^M  and  ^T  being  already  explainedi  I  have  only  to  speak  of  the 
hemihedral  form  ^M.T. 

Model  105  exhibits  the  form  j^M^T  holding  the  positions  nesw. 

Model  107  exhibits  three  varieties  of  the  hemihedral  form  JM,T, 
which  occupy  the  positions  nV  s'e*  nw'  se',  ne  sw.  The  mineral  named 
Topas  frequently  exhibits  ■Jm_t,  -^m+t,  and  similar  forms  occur  on  many 
prismatic  minerals.  But  the  hemihedral  forms  of  this  zone  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  much  less  numerous,  and  much  inferior  in  importance  to 
the  hemihedral  forms  of  the  four  other  zones. 

280.  Polaric  Positions  of  Hemihedral  Biaxial  Forms. — The  two 
planes  of  each  hemihedral  form  of  the  three  last  mentioned  zones,  namely, 
JP,M,  -^PxT,  and  -^M.T,  are  always  parallel  to  one  another,  and  there- 
fore are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  crystal.  They  are  never  in  contact,  nor 
inclined  to  one  another. 

It  is  sufficient,  in  writing  the  symbols  of  these  forms,  to  indicate  the 
position  of  only  one  of  the  planes,  since  the  other  plane  is  always  parallel 
to  it.     Thus: 

IM.Tnw.  iP.M  Zn,  iP,T  Zw. 

When  there  are  two  dissimilar  hemihedral  forms  in  the  same  zone,  the 
one  that  has  the  largest  planes  has  assigned  to  it  the  positions  just 
recited;  and  the  one  that  has  the  smallest  planes,  is  placed  in  the  oppo- 
site quadrants.     Thus: 

^MjTnw,  im.tne. 

JP,MZn,    Ip.mZs. 

iP.TZw,  ip.tZe. 

281.  Op  Certain  Forms  that  are  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
CALLED  Hemihedral. — Several  of  the  forms  which  I  have  described 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  §§  271 — 280,  are  not  in  general  considered 
to  be  examples  of  hemihedral  forms ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
two  octahedral  combinations  which  crystallographers  commonly  denom- 
inate hemihedral  forms,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  good  reason. 

The  Pentagonal  Dodecahedrony  Model  91.  This  combination  contains 
the  three  forms,  MiT.  P^M,  Pf  T,  presenting  four  planes  on  the  prismatic 
zone,  four  on  the  north  zone,  and  four  on  the  east  zone,  all  of  which 
planes  are  perfectly  symmetrical.  The  combination,  therefore,  contains 
none  but  liomohedral  forms.  It  is,  nevertheless,  said  to  be  the  hemi- 
hedral form  of  the  tetrakishexahedron.  Model  68,  which  combiaation 
contains  the  six  homohedral  forms  MiT,MfT.PiM,  PfM,PiT,PfT. 
If  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  consisted  of  ^  (M^T,  Mf  T.  PJM,  Pf  M, 
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PIT,  PfT),  instead  of  MJT.PIM,  Pl/T,  it  would  be  perfectly  c 
to  ciUl  it  the  tmlf  of  ttie  tetGakishexahedron;  but  there  is  so  great  a  dif> 
forence  between  half  the  number  of  tkcfornu,  and  half  the  planes  of  all 
the  farms  of  a  eombinAtion,  that  1  think  the  applieation  of  the  terra 
liemlhedral  is,  in  this  instance,  quite  erroneoua.  The  combination 
MiT.  PJM,  P^T,  is  a  complete  crystal,  a  combination  of  homohedral 
forms,  and  is  by  no  means  dependent  for  its  characters  upon  the  other 
forms  wliich  occur  upon  the  letritkisheiahedrou.  Tor  example,  MJT  is 
not  the  half  of  MJT,  MJT,  but  one  of  two  different  forms,  either  of 
which  may,  and  frequently  does,  occur  in  combination  without  the  otiier, 
and  without  being  held  to  be  hemihedral.  In  like  manner,  we  may  say 
thftt  PjM  is  not  the  half  of  PjM.  PfM,  nor  Pf  T  the  half  of  P^T,  PJT ; 
but  that  each  is  a  liomohedral  form  in  its  own  right,  and  must  be  so 
considered,  whether  it  occura  in  combination  with  P^M  and  PjT,  or 
without  them.  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  forms  M'T,  PAM,  and 
P^T  are  individually  homohedral,  then  it  most  also  be  admitted,  that  the 
pentagonal  dodecahedron  is  homohedral,  inasniuch  as  a  hemihedral  com- 
bination cannot  be  produced  by  homohedral  forms. 

282.  Tlte  Right  Htmihexakisoctahcdron  with  parallel  faces.  Model 
25,  which  contains  the  forms  PjM^T,  PM^TJ,  PiMTl,  (or  3P1M1T). 
This  combination  is  said  to  be  the  half  of  the  hexakisoctahedron.  Model 
23,  wliich  contains  the  forms  PiMiT,PMiTi,PlMT(,PiMTi,PiMiT, 
PMiTl,  {or  GP^MJT),  a  different  hemihedral  form  of  which  Las  been 
already  explained,  namely,  the  AemihexaAisoctahedron  with  inclined 
^<wff,  Model  24,  which  contains  the  forms  ^PJMiT,  iPMJTl,  4P1MT1, 
JP|MTi,  JPiMiT,  IPMITJ,  or  in  the  abridged  symbol,  iCCP^MiT). 
This  also  appears  to  me  to  be  a  piece  of  needless  theoretical  complexity. 
Model  24  represents  ihe  true  and  the  only  hemihedral  form  of  Model 
23,  namely,  it  exhibils  a  combination  of  half  the  planes  of  all  the  forms 
that  belong  to  the  homohedral  combination;  whereas  Model  25  exhibits 
a  combination  of  half  the  naoiber  of  homohedral  forms  that  belong  to 
the  homohedral  combination.  Four  of  the  octants  of  the  hemihedral 
form  with  inclined  faces,  are  exactly  similar  to  four  of  the  octants  of  the 
homohedral  form,  and  other  four  are  entirely  wanting,  whereas  all  the 
octant*  of  what  is  called  the  "  the  hemihedral  form  with  parallel  faces,'' 
arc  totally  different  from  the  octants  of  ihe  homohedral  form.  The 
planes  of  Model  25,  if  separately  enlat^ed,  would  make  three  complele 
octaliedral  forms,  or  three  complete  scalene  octaiiedrons,  namely>  the 
forms  PlMiT.  PM^Ti,  and  PiMTi,  while  the  separation  and  enlat^e- 
raent  of  the  planes  of  Mode!  24,  would  produce  six  scalene  tetrahedrons, 
namely,  iPiMiT,lPMJTi,iPJMTi,andlPlMTi,4PiHiT,iPlMTi 
This  last  consideration  places  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view, 
difference  in  tlie  characters  of  the  two  combinations,  one  of  them  being 
decidedly  homohedral,  and  the  other  decidedly  hemibedraL 
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283.  It  is  singular  enough  to  observe,  that,  although  the  pentagonal 
dodecahedron  and  the  hejnihexakisoctahedrpn  with  parallel  faces,  are  so 
little  entitled  to  the  character  of  hemihedral  forms,  yet  crystallographers 
have  made  of  these  two  combinations  a  distinct  class  of  crystals,  under 
the  denomination  of  "  Hemihedral  Forms  with  parallel  faces."  They 
probably  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them ;  and,  certainly,  so  long 
as  their  hemihedral  nature  is  insisted  on,  they  will  continue  to  be  difficult 
of  disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  admit  that 
'*  combinations  of  homohedral  forms"  are  **  homohedral  combinations,'' 
to  get  immediately  quit  of  the  difficulty.  But  this  would  render  it 
necessary  to  cease  to  apply  the  term  <*  form"  to  any  solid  of  more  than 
eight  sides,  and  to  substitute  for  it,  in  the  descriptions  of  all  the  equiaxed 
crystals  except  PMT,  the  term  "  combination." 

It  has  of^en  been  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
minerals  which  possess  the  form  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  such  as 
Iron  Pyrites,  should  not,  like  other  hemihedral  formSt  be  pyro-^lectric. 
Perhaps  the  wonder  will  not  appear  so  great,  when  it  is  understood  that 
this  form  is  not  essentially,  but  only  theoretically,  hemihedral. 

3.)  Tetartohedral  Fottitfs. 

284.  The  forms  P,M,T,  which  consist  of  only  two  planes  each,  can- 
not occur  in  tetartohedral  forms.  But  these  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
forms  exempt  from  this  irregularity.  I  have  seen  a  crystal  of  Wernerite, 
which  required  the  symbol  P^,M,T,  iMT,^and  examples  of  the  forms 
^PM,  iPT,  though  still  uncommon,  can  no  doubt  be  produced,  as  in 
Alum  and  Tourmaline;  while  the  tetartohedral  varieties  of  the  form 
P.My,T.  are  an  essential  part  of  the  combinations  that  are  called  doubly 
oblique  prisms. 

The  forms  ^MT,  1PM,  :|^PT,  consisting  only  of  a  single  plane,  are 
necessarily  unsymmetrical  and  out  of  all  rule.  The  form  :JP,M,T,  is, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  symmetrical.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  it  forms  a  pair  of  parallel  planes^  unlike  any  other  planes  on  the 
same  combination,  and  always  appearing  on  crystals  which  have  no  right 
angles.  See  the  Minerals  which  compose  the  class  of  doubly  oblique 
prismatic  combinations,  Part  II.  page  91* 

The  regular  octahedron  sometimes  occurs  with  one  pair  of  parallel 
faces  very  large,  and  three  other  pair  very  small  =z  iPMT,  |pmt 

The  only  example  that  I  recollect  of  tetarto-octahedrons  that  have  the 
two  planes  on  the  same  end  of  the  combination,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
crystals  of  Tourmaline,  which  are  frequently  terminated  by  rhombohe- 
drons  that  differ  at  each  end,  and  which  consequently  present  examples 
of  iP.M,  iP.T  and  iP,M,T..  See  Part  11.  pages  59,  60. 

None  of  these  cases  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  special 
investigation. 


Discrimination  of  Bomohfdral,  Hemihedral,  and  Tetartoliedral  Forms. 
265>  Probi^h:  It  is  ilemanded,  whether  the  forms  on  a  given  com- 

binatioD  are  homuhedtui,  hemihedral,  or  tetartohedral. 

Place  the  crystal  in  position,  and  imagine  it  to  be  divided  into  octants 
by  the  equator,  the  north  meridian,  and  the  east  meridian.  If  the 
octants  are  all  alike,  none  but  homohedral  forma  are  present.  If  there 
are  two  kinds  of  octants,  a  hemihedral  form  is  present.  If  there  are  four 
kinds  of  octants,  a  tetartohedral  form  m  present. 

286.  It  only  remmns  to  be  added,  that  the  planes  of  all  hemihedral  and 
tetartohedral  forms  incline  upon  one  another,  and  upon  the  planes  of  any 
homohedral  forms  with  which  they  occur  in  combination,  at  the  same 
angles  as  do  the  planes  of  the  corresponding  homohedral  forms;  ao  that 
the  calculations  which  serve  for  homohedral  forms,  serve  equally  well  for 
all  the  fractional  forms. 


Sbctios  XI.— a  theory  OF  CRYSTALLISATION. 

287.  The  use  which  I  have  made  of  the  term  cutting  prion  in  explain- 
ing the  Law  of  Symmetry,  will  probably  meet  with  objections.  It  may 
be  represented  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  nature  employs  a  sort  of 
worhiTiff  tool  in  the  formation  of  crystals,  or  it  may  be  demanded,  what 
evidence  I  find  of  the  separate  existence  of  these  "  cutting  prisms," 
other  than  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  that  they  are  said  to  produce? 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  enter,  in  this  work,  into  any  discussion 
relative  to  the  theory  of  crystallisation;  and  it  was  to  prevent  any 
expectation  that  I  should  discuss  that  subject,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  I  defined  crystallography  to  be  merely  "  the  art  of  describing 
crystals."  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  a  method  of  crystallography  and  a 
theory  of  crystallisation  are  things  so  very  different,  that  they  need 
not  be  treated  of  together,  and  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  employ, 
arbitrarili/,  the  term  "  cutting  prism,"  as  a  convenient  method  of  ex- 
plaining certain  facts  relating  to  the  symmetry  of  crystals — of  showing 
the  regularity  which  prevails  in  the  grouping  of  their  planes, — without 
being  constrained  to  plunge  into  the  details  of  a  theory  of  crystallisation, 
of  being  forced  to  try  to  explain,  not  the  derivation  of  some  of  the  planes 
of  crystals,  but  the  mode  of  the  production  of  the  crystals  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  have  broken  grouud  by  giving  a  hypothetical  explana- 
tion of  the  derivation  of  certain  forms,  and  as  many  persons  may  expect, 
in  a  work  on  crystallography,  something  more  than  a  mere  technical 
description  of  the  figures  of  crystals,  it  will  not  be  going  much  farther 
out  of  the  way,  if  I  explain  just  so  fully  what  I  mean  by  cutting  prisms. 
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as  will  render  t}ie  preceding  sectiou  intelligible.     Whatever  comparisons 
and  assumptions  I  make,  having  merely  this  end  in  view,  are  only  there- 
fore to  be  considered  as  a  Jiijuratwe  method  of  describing  crystals. 
pretend  to  give  a  true  theory  of  crystallisation,  would  be  greatly  to  ( 
leap  the  present  bounds  of  physical  science. 

288.  The  planes  of  crystals  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  four-sided  prisms,  crossing  or  cutting  one  another  at 
different  angles  and  in  different  directions,  are  enumerated  in  §  259  as 
those  which  constitute  the  forms  P,M,T,  M.T,  P,M,  P.T,  and  P.M,T.. 
Now  these  forms  are  represented  in  §  200,  as  all  the  forms  that  are 
known  in  crystallography;  and,  in  Section  V.,  1  have  shown  that  they 
represent  all  the  forms  that  can  possibly  occur  upon  crystals.  It  follows 
thence,  that  these  foue-sided  cutting  prisms  ate  the  generators  of  all 
the  forms  that  can  appear  upon  cryslullised  cotrtbinations — in  other 
words,  that  they  are  the  "  primitive"  or  "  original  forms"  whence  Ihe 
planes  of  all  crystals  are  derived.  For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  have 
a  convenient  term  for  common  use,  I  venture  to  propose  for  Ihese  gener- 
ating prisms  the  name  of  Eidogens,  from  the  words,  eidos,  "  a  form," 
and  genomai,  "  to  generate."  1  should  be  belter  pleased  with  the  term 
Primitive  Form,  but  unfortunately  that  term  has  acquired  a  meaning 
which  unfits  it  for  my  present  purpose.  By  Eiiiocen,  then,  is  meant  a 
four-sided  prism  of  indefinite  length. 

289-  Let  us  proceed  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  "  eitlogeii"  aud 
the  manner  in  which  it  works. 

290.  I  assume  that  the  particles  of  all  crystals,  originally,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  production  of  the  crystals,  were  in  a  state  of  mobility; 
being  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  fused  by  heat,  or  suspended  in  some  kind  of 
gaa;  that  the  movement!  of  the  particles  depended  on  the  directing 
power  of  electricity;  and  that  each  particle  or  molecule,  whether  chemi- 
cally simple  or  compound  in  its  nature,  whether  a  single  physical  atom 
or  a  group  of  atoms,  was  endowed  with  polarity,  having  what  we  may 
conveniently  denote,  in  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Graham,  a  chlosocs 
pole  and  a  ziNCOCS  pole,  which  poles  had  severally  the  power  of  Inducing 
polarity  in  adjacent  mobile  particles,  and  of  attracting  dissimilar  poles  and 
repelling  similar  poles.  I  proceed  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  crys- 
tallisation in  reference  to  the  case  of  a  saline  solution. 

291.  A  saline  solution,  at  a  certain  state  of  concentration,  begins  to 
yield  crystals.  Before  the  crystals  appear  in  the  solid  state,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  completely  formed  in  the  liquid  state;  for  the  smallest 
visible  crystal  is  as  perfect  Jn  its  forms  as  is  the  largest  crystal  that  ever 
existed.  At  different  temperatures,  any  given  sail  may  combine  with 
different  quantities  of  water,  or  be  subject  to  other  changes  in  com- 
position, and  produce  different  cry stalli sable  compounds.  The  forma- 
tion of  each  of  these  compounds  may  give  rise  to  the  production  of  a 
certain  amount  of  electrical  power,  which  is  now  known  to  be  atten- 
dant both  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  chemical  combination  and  on 
ihc  .let  of  crystallisation.     The  crystuUisable  particles  set  in  motion  by 
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electricity,  arrange  tliemselvCB  in  tbe  order  prescribed  by  their  polarity, 
so  thai  a  single  row  of  particle*  presents  tbe  following  arrangem 

i.)         czrzt'zczi'zczczczcz 

But  longitudiual  arrangement  ia  not  the  only  one  of  which  particles  thus 
acted  upon  by  electricity  are  capable.  The  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  must  act  laterally  as  well  as  longitudinally ;  and  may,  therefore, 
produce  a  lateral  arrangement  of  particles  somewhat  in  this  order: 

2.)  vy.y 

where  the  central  Z  represents  tlie  zincous  pole  of  one  of  the  electrified 
particles  of  the  longitudinal  series. 

But  Ibe  induced  polarity  would  not  be  at  an  end,  when  the  grouping 
of  particles  liad  proceeded  thus  far.  The  central  zincous  pole  would 
DOW  have  a  chlorous  pole  on  each  side  of  it  in  the  longitudinal  series, 
and  four  chlorous  poles  about  it  in  the  lateral  series.  The  strength  of 
this  attraction  would  immediately  bring  the  zincous  poles  of  a  number  of 
other  particles  into  the  combination,  and  produce  a  seritrs  which  uia)'  be 
conceived  to  increase  by  accession  of  particles  as  follows: 

3.)  i.) 
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in  which  3.)  represents  the  next  stage  to  %),  while  4.)  and  5.)  tepre- 
sent  different  views  of  a  subsequent  stage— where  5.)  is  the  next  plane 
of  particles  to  4.)  in  a  longitudinal  series  of  similar  lateral  extent. 

In  this  manner  a  single  row  of  electrified  particles  may  be  supposed  to 
become  connected  with  a  multitude  of  other  particles ;  every  particle  in 
the  longitudinal  series  inducing  polarity  in  all  the  mobile  particles 
around  it,  and  becoming  tlie  centre  of  a  lateral  plane  of  particles. 

'i'Si-  But  there  may  also  be  a  power  which  regulates  the  extent  to  which 
the  polarity  induced  by  any  given  pnrticle  of  a  crystallising  substance 
may  proceed  laterally,  aud  this  power  I  take  to  be  magnetism.  The 
same  power  which  changes  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle  when  an 
electrical  current  is  jiassed  across  it,  may  rationally  be  supposed  to  regu- 
late the  disposition  of  the  particles  of  a  crystollising  suit  which  have  been 
set  into  motion  by  an  electrical  current;  and  there  are  many  reasons  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case.  By  way  of  giving  an  explicit  view  of 
this  nutter,  I  shall  assume,  that  when  on  electrical  current  has  dis- 
posed a  series  of  crystallising  particles  in  the  order  shown  by  the 
figures  1.)  to  5.),  that  there  is  produced  a  series  of  lateral  magnetic 
currents,  often  but  not  always  at    right  angles  to  the  electrici 
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rent,  and  tending  to  regulate  the  limits  within  which  the  power  of 
crystallisation  shall  operate.  Thus  I  suppose  that  across  each  longi- 
tudinal electrical  series,  two  magnetic  axes  are  formed;  the  one  ex- 
tending from  e  to  w,  the  other  from  n  to  s  in  figure  6.)}  and  that 
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the  magnetic  currents  pass  from  Z  in  the  centre,  which  is  a  pole  of  the 
longitudinal  series,  towards  the  poles  n  and  s,  the  extremities  of  one 
axis,  and  spread  thence  towards  e  and  w,  the  extremities  of  the  inverse 
axis,  in  order  to  complete  the  circle  and  return  to  Z.  Will  it  be  said 
that  this  is  an  extravagant  assumption  ?  Is  it  a  whit  more  extravagant 
than  the  assumption  so  commonly  agreed  to,  that  the  magnetic  effluvia 
passes  from  the  two  ends  of  a  bar  magnet  to  re-enter  the  magnet  by  other 
poles  situated  in  intermediate  parts  of  it  ?  But  the  truth  of  the  latter 
assumption,  it  will  be  urged,  can  be  proved  by  experiment.  When  iron 
filings  are  agitated  on  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  over  a  bar  magnet,  they 
arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  the  magnetic  currents.  Good,  I  reply ; 
and  when  a  slice  of  a  transparent  crystallised  substance,  cut  properly 
from  an  eidogen,  is  examined  by  a  polariscope,  the  particles  of  the 
mineral  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  an  order  that  wonderfully  corresponds 
with  the  figure  of  the  magnetic  curves,  and  which  renders  visible,  in  the 
most  surprising  and  most  beautiful  manner,  the  two  magnetic  axes  for 
whose  existence  I  contend.  No  one  who  attentively  considers  the  black 
crosses  and  curves  exhibited  by  minerals  when  examined  in  polarised 
light,  can,  I  think,  hesitate  to  ascribe  them  to  the  effects  produced  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  crystallised  mineral,  if  not  in  the 
order  of  the  magnetic  curve,  at  least  in  an  order  which  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  it. 

But  here  is  an  experiment  which  appears  to  throw  light  on  this  sub- 
ject: 
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Take  a  piece  of  transparent  calcareous  spar  of  the  size  of  figure  R,  and 
place  it  over  a  black  cross  made  with  thin  lines  and  of  the  form  of 
figure  X.  The  crystal  may  either  be  placed  with  a  plane  fiat  on  the 
paper,  or  held  with  four  sides  in  a  vertical  position,  so  that  when  you 
look  down  upon  the  paper  through  the  upper  plane,  the  point  of  sight 
shall  be  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  prism.     Place  the  longer  diagonal 
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of  the  terminal  plane  of  the  crystal  upon  the  horizoDtat  line  of  the  C 
figure  X.  Then  look  through  the  crystal  at  the  cross:  it  will  appear  like 
fig.  0°.  Turn  the  crystal  horizontally  45":  the  cross  will  then  appear  like 
Turn  the  crystal  other  45°:  the  cross  will  appear  like  fig.  90°. 
Turn  the  crystal  other  45°:  the  cross  will  appear  like  fig.  135°.  Turn 
the  crystal  other  45°;  the  cross  will  appear  like  fig.  180°.  All  these 
changes  take  place  in  turning  the  crystal  through  half  a  circle.  If  you 
turn  it  through  the  other  half  circle,  a.  similar  set  of  changes  take  place, 
and  at  3G0»,  the  final  view  of  the  cross  is  eitactly  like  the  first,  fig.  0°. 
The  following  experiment  is  equally  curious : 


If  you  hold  the  rhombic  prism  of  calcareous  spar  over  a  double  cross 
making  angles  of  45°  at  the  centre,  as  shown  by  figure  A,  keeping  as 
before  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  terminal  plane  over  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  figure,  the  cross  appears  as  in  figure  B.  If  you  turn  the  crystal  round 
horizontally,  changes  take  place  in  the  figure  of  the  cross  similar  to  those 
described  above,  and  which  are  very  decided  at  every  45°,  until  at  90" 
the  figure  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  at  0°,  the  broad  double 
band  being  then  vertical. 

If  you  hold  the  crystal  over  a.  figure  containing  lines  which  make 
angles  of  30°  round  the  centre,  as  shown  by  figure  C,  the  appearance 
produced  at  0°,  that  is,  when  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  lerminal  plane 
of  the  crystal  is  placed  over  the  horizontal  line  of  the  figure,  is  exactly 
like  figure  D. 

The  phenomenon  exlubitcd  in  these  experimenis  is  commonly  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  double  refraction  of  light.  But  the  particu- 
lar point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is,  the  proof  afforded  by 
these  csperimenta,  that  the  particles  of  the  crystal  which  are  situated  in 
the  direction  of  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  terminal  plane,  have  different 
properties  from  the  particles  which  are  situated  in  the  direction  of  the 
ghorter  diagonal,  and  that  the  particles  which  are  situated  at  intermediate 
points  have  properties  in  agreement  with  the  ratio  of  their  proximity  to 
one  or  other  of  these  diagonals ;  in  other  words,  that  the  properties  of 
the  particles  of  the  crystal  depend  directly  upon  their  magnetic  rela- 
tions, and  that  double  refraction  is  one  of  these  properties,  and  crystalline 
form  another. 

Tho  fact  that  electricity  and  magnetism  are  directly  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  crystallisation,  is  satisfactorily  made  out  by  numerous  ex- 
periments, such  as  (he  production  of  ■         ""^      '"Inr  crystals  of  metallic 
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:  silver,  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  otlier  insoluble  sub- 
a  of  simple  voltaic  circles  of  very  low  power. 

■,  then,  that  an  Eidoggh  it  formed  tlius>  and  has 
lerties  here  recited : 

I.)  Tlie>re  is  an  arrangement  of  particles  in  longitudinal  order,  of 
greater  or  less  ektent,  according  to  the  mass  of  matter  present,  and  10 
the  degree  of  electrical  excitement  produced  by  the  temperature,  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  act  of  crystallisation,  and  the  particular 
properties  of  the  matter  under  operation. 

2.)  That  there  is  a  contemporaneous  exertion  of  magnetic  power, 
which  regulates  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  laterally,  and  restricts 
the  indefinite  combination  that  would  result  from  tiie  continuous  and 
unchecked  propagation  of  electric  polarity  by  induction  among  an  in- 
finite number  of  crystal li sable  particles. 

3-)  That  the  two  magnetic  axes,  ns  and  ew,  fig.  6),  are  of  variable 
length  relative  lo  one  another,  and  are  individually  regulated  by  the 
special  nature  of  the  crystallising  substance,  and  by  the  accidents  which 
modify  each  act  of  crystallisation. 

4.)  That  the  passage  of  the  magnetic  current  from  pole  to  pole  situ- 
ated at  the  ends,  and  at  proportioDal  distances  throughout  the  length,  of 
the  magnetic  axes,  regulates  the  form  of  the  eidogen. 

5.)  That  innumerable  eidogens  may  exist  in  a  given  liquid,  without 
appearance  of  a  single  solid  crystal. 

6.)  That  when  an  eidogen  is  completely  formed,  its  electricity  become? 
latent. 

7.)  That  the  eidogens  may  be  pierced  by  one  another,  and  crossed  in 
all  directions,  without  being  neeessarily  destroyed. 

8.)  But  that  the  formation  of  some  one  eidogen,  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  very  powerful  electrical  force,  may  take  place  at  the  expense 
of  several  other  eidogens. 

9.)  That  crystals  are  formed  by  the  crossing  of  different  eidogens, 
which  thus  cut  out  closed  forms  or  crystals,  bounded  by  planes  of  a 
determinate  %ure,  which  crystals  may  still  remain  liquid,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  farther  truncation  or  intersection  by  other  eidogens,  previous  to 
their  solidification. 

10.)  That  crystals  become  solid  in  virtue  of  llie  exercise  of  cohesive 
attraction,  which,  on  the  separation  of  the  solvent   occasioned  by  any 
ifhcient  physical  cause,  gives  coherence  to  the  solid  particles,  and  ter- 
minates for  a  period  the  electric  action  and  the  mobility  which  results 

im  it. 

11.)  That  different  chemical  substances,  or  possibly  different  physical 
ips  of  particles,  regulate,  not  only  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  mag- 
but  also  the  direction,  intensity,  and  variations  of  the  electrical 
current ;  so  that  from  a  given  centre  there  may  proceed  numerous  eido- 
gens, of  determinate  dimensions,  in  determinate  number,  and  proceeding 
in  determinate  directions,  varying  with  the  physical  or  chemical  properties 
substanci'. 
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12!)  Thflt  the  plane  in  which  the  inagnetic  axes  lye,  may  sometiiuesl 
inclined,  and  not  at  right  angles,  to  the  electrical  current. 

13.)  That  a  solid  crystal,  apparently  consisting  of  one 
fact,  a  coDgeriea  of  eidogena,  which  can  ofleD  be  mechanically  separated 
into  numerous  smaller  masses  of  eidogens,  by  planes  passing  parallel  to 
some  of  the  faces  of  the  eidogens,  or  to  tbe  magnetic  plane,  or  to  one 
of  the  magnetic  axes ;  which  planes  of  separation  are  commanly  called 
"  planes  of  cleavage." 

14.)  That  although  the  solidification  of  a  crystal  suspends,  it  does  not 
annihilate,  the  electric  properties  of  its  eidogens,  which  can  be  recalled 
into  action  by  change  of  tempemtnre  and  other  physical  forces. 

15.)  That  the  allerations  which  take  place  iu  the  size  or  figure  of  a 
crystal,  af^er  its  solidification,  depend  upon  the  joint  action  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  forces  to  which  the  crystal  is  subject. 

a.)  Chemical  Action, — If  the  crystal  is  phiced  in  a  solution  which, 
owing  to  continuous  evaporation,  reduction  of  temperature,  or  other 
cause,  is  in  a  cry  stall  isable  state,  new  eidogens  will  form  around  the 
crystal,  corresponding  in  figure,  number,  and  direction  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance,  the  figure  of  the  solid  crystal,  and  tbe  intensity 
of  the  electrical  excitement.  The  origin  of  these  new  eidogens  is  tbe 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  between  tiie  particles  that  constitute 
the  crystal  and  those  that  exist  in  the  solution,  which  several  particles 
I  conceive  to  have  the  same  dispusilion  to  combine  with  tbe  liquid  of  the 
solution  that  two  separate  quantities  of  any  base  have  to  combine  with  a 
quntity  of  acid  incompetent  to  saturate  the  two  quantities  of  base.  The 
commencement  of  this  chemical  action  on  the  liquid  by  the  outer  par- 
ticles of  tbe  crystal,  induces  polarity  in  the  surrounding  mobile  particles, 
and  originates  tbe  new  eidogens.  Every  plane  of  the  solid  crystal  being 
part  of  an  eidogen,  is  immediately  coated  by  an  addition  to  that  eidogen, 
and  ibis  coating  is  followed  by  a  second  or  third  according  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  liie  action.  Thus,  if  figure  a  represents  the  form  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  solid  crystal  supposed  to  be  submitted  to  action,  figure  b 
may  represent  it  with  one  cleavage  plane  added,  and  figure  c  with  two 
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e  coatings,  or  additional  layers  of  particles,  is 
3  that  effects  the  soli  difical  ion  of  the  original 


The  solidification  of  ihei 
produced  by  the  same  fon 
crystal  itself. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  crystal  is  placed  in  a  solution  u'hich  is 
not  saturated  with  the  same  substance,  or  which  is  exposed  to  increase 
of  temperature,  then  no  incrensi'  in  the  size  of  the  crystal  is  produced, 
for  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  between  ihe  crystal  and  the 
solution,  overcomes  the  colir.^ivf   :i((i'^i<?l1r>ri  i>  hijj^^^tlic  parllclps  of 
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th«  cryslal  together.  The  crystal  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  tlie  crys- 
tallisation is  detroyed. 

b.)  The  meckanieal  forces  act  differently.  When  o  crystal  is  freely 
suspended  in  a  crystallising-  solution,  the  eldogens  generated  by 
the  resulting  chemical  action  take  those  positions  around  the  crystal 
which  the  electric  and  magnetic  currents  direct.  But  where  any 
mechanical  obstruction  comes  in  the  way,  the  progress  of  crystaltisa- 
tion  ends ;  for,  as  the  liquid  eidogens  have  no  power  to  overcome  mecha- 
nical obstructions,  they  proceed  no  farther  in  the  direction  of  such 
obstructions.  Hence,  the  face  upon  which  a  crystal  lies  in  a  pan,  or 
by  which  it  is  affixed  to  an  insoluble  substance,  can  receive  no  addition. 
Hence  also  the  diversity  of  incomplete  and  irregular  crystals  produced 
by  the  crystallisatioa  both  of  salts  and  minerals  between  masses  of  inert 
solid  matter,  or  in  holes  and  confined  situations,  where  the  liquid  eido- 
gens had  no  opportunity  to  extend  and  arrange  themselves  freely  and 
symmetrically. 

Mr,  Spencer's  very  curious  experiment  of  producing,  by  voltaic 
agency,  veins  of  metallic  copper  amidst  a  porous  mass  of  stucco,  shows, 
in  my  opinion,  very  decidedly,  the  influence  of  mere  mechanically  ob- 
structions in  retarding  the  arrangement  of  eidogens,  and  so  preventing 
the  formation  of  regular  crystals. 

294.  Let  us  now  examine  a  few  cases  in  crystallography  with  reference 
to  the  foregoing  hypothesis. 

a.)  EHSEn^EBG,  in  examining  crystallising  solutions  under  a  powerful 
microscope,  saw  no  commotion  in  the  liquid,  and  no  appearance  of  any 
arrangement  of  particles,  preceding  the  actual  formation  of  the  solid 
crystal  (Pooo.  Ann.  Bd.  35) ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  militate 
against  the  hypothesis  of  the  previous  formation  of  liquid  eidogens, 
because  in  examining  a  transpiu'ent  solution  with  common  light,  it  was 
A  priori  unlikely  that  he  should  see  the  solid  particles  in  movement.  ^  It 
is  probable  that  a  similar  examination  of  a  crystallising  solution  with 
polarised  light,  would  show  the  existence  of  the  eidogens. 

b.)  EnRENBERC,  in  observing  the  crystallisation  of  common  salt,  first 
saw  flat  six-sided  tables,  which,  on  the  subsequent  appearance  of  cubical 
crystals,  melted  away.  This  is  a  phenomenon  something  like  the  sup- 
positious destruction  of  one  cidogen  by  another,  noticed  in  §  293, 
No.  (S). 

c.)  This  hypothesis  readily  accounts  for  the  formation  of  prisms  of  all 
dimensions,  their  lateral  dimensions  or  angles  being  determined  (1) — (4) 
by  the  electric  or  magnetic  properties  of  each  substance  ;  the  word  sub- 
stance meaning  either  a  chemical  substance,  or  a  group  of  physical  atoms  ; 
it  being  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  phenomenon  is  chemical  or 
physical. 

d.)  The  formation  of  prisms  with  oblique  terminations  is  accounted 
for  by  (12),  where  the  phine  of  the  magnetic  axes  is  supposed  to  be 
inclined  to  the  electric  current  It  is,  of  course,  alike  rational  to  suppose 
the  inclination  of  this  plane  to  be  in  the  direction  of  its  shorter  as  of  its 
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longer  diagonal  t  bo  that  iliis  hypoUiesie  cxpbins  ei]ii!klly  well  the  prtw 
dnction  of  tlie  two  difterent  kinils  of  oblique  prisms. 

e.)  The  hypotliesis  nlso  rwidily  cxplaina  the  production  of  pynunids 
or  octahedrons  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two,  three,  six,  twelve,  or 
eidogeos ;  fonning  pyniniida  of  eight,  twelve,  twenty-four,  forty- 
eiglit,  or  any  greater  number  of  planer  ;  four  planes  being  the  (juantity 
produeed  by  every  eidogen  that  acta  upon  the  same  centre.  See  No.  (!  1  )■ 
5  893. 

Am  I  nsked  for  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  laid  down  in  (I  I), 
namely,  that  different  substances  have  an  inherent  power  to  regnlate  the 
number,  direction,  and  intensity  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  currents  ? 
The  evidence  is,  that  exactly  such  combinations  of  eidogens  e\ial,  as 
would  be  produced  if  the  hypothesis  were  true.  You  read  and  interpret 
a  cypher,  and  you  naturally  infer  that  you  have  found  the  key  to  it. 
Besides,  what  extravagance  is  there  in  the  supposition  ttial,  at  a  given 
centre,  where  an  electric  current  is  admitted  to  exist,  such  a  system  of 
vibrations  may  come  into  play  as  suffices  to  turn  the  electric  current 
several  times  at  right  angles,  or  at  equal  angles,  and  simultaneously  to 
change  the  magnetic  poles  ?  Suppose  the  phenomenon  to  become  visible 
to  the  eye,  would  it  appear  more  astonishing  than  is  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  iron  filings  by  magnetic  power,  or  tlie  sjTnraetrical  arrange- 
ment of  common  dust  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  which  takes  placo  when  you 
apply  a  fiddle-bow  to  the  edge  of  the  glass  ? 

f.)  The  production  of  hemihedral  forms  with  iuclined  faces,  such  as 
tlie  telraliedron,  may  bo  explained  by  the  intersection  of  two  eidogens 
having  similar  proportions  and  magnitudes,  but  situated  at  different 
levels  !  tlie  amount  of  the  difference  of  level  being  nlways  equal  to  one 
half  of  titc  width  nf  the  intersecting  eidogens.  A  hemihedral  form  with 
inclined  faces  contains,  therefore,  planes  derived  from  the  half  of  two 
eidogens.  As  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  systematic  cir- 
culation of  the  electric  and  magnetic  currents  in  every  complete  eidogen, 
one  might  suppose  that  a  form  containing  incomplete  eidogens  would 
have  peculiar  electrical  relations  ;  and  this  supposition  is  proved  by  eipe- 
riment  to  be  well  grounded,  for  very  nearly  every  crystal  that  contains 
hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  faces,  possesses  the  singular  property  of 
ptfro-elcetrieity ;  that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  electric  with  polarity  vpon 
e%>ery  change  of  temperature,  as  witness  tourmaline,  boracitc,  and  the  like. 

The  phenomena  described  in  §  270,  the  singular  relations  which  hold 
between  the  octahedron,  the  tetraliedron,  and  the  combination  of  two 
letraliedrons,  are  easily  explained  according  to  this  hypotliesis.  If  the 
wader  will  merely  read  §  270,  and  substitute  throughout  the  word  eirfo- 
gtn  for  the  term  "  cutting  prism,"  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  llie 
crystals  in  question  will  be  instantly  comprehended. 

g.)  The  production  of  hemitrope  crystals  is  explained  by  supposing  a 
liquid  eidogen.  or  a  liquid  crystal  (9),  to  be  affected  by  a  play  of  attroc- 
lions  in  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it,  namely,  the  portions  marked 
sew,  orsen,  separale«  from  the  olher  half,  and  af'  '  round  180°,  is 
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forced,  by  a  contrary  attraction^  to  rejoin  the  other  half  in  an  inverted 
position.     I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  half  of  an  eidogen, 
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or  the  half  of  a  crystal,  is  turned  round  in  a  mass ;  but  rather,  that  all 
the  poles  on  one  side  of  an  eidogen  or  a  crystal  becoming  changed,  as 
they  possibly  could  be  by  induced  electricity  from  an  accidental  source, 
every  particle  of  the  compound  necessarily  changes  its  position ;  and 
when  every  particle  is  inverted,  of  course  the  whole  is  inverted. 

A.)  The  occurrence  of  crystals  of  fluor  spar,  gypsum,  calcareous  spar, 
and  many  other  minerals,  intersecting  one  another  in  all  directions,  is  to 
be  explained  by  (7 — ^9))  that  the  eidogens,  while  liquid,  can  readily 
intersect  one  another,  or  even  intersect  crystals  already  formed,  but 
which  remain  in  a  state  of  liquidity. 

t.)  **  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  amphiboles  which  contain 
alumina,  or  those  of  which  the  composition  is  most  complicated,  are 
almost  always  found  crystallized  with  secondary  facets ;  while  the  gram- 
matites,  of  more  simple  constitution,  present  only  primitive  facets." — 
Von  Bonsdorff,  Annals  PhiL  Oct  1822.  If  different  groups  of  phy- 
sical or  chemical  atoms  produce,  as  stated  in  (11),  different  eidogens,  it 
is  only  what  we  might  expect,  that  compounds  which  contain  the  greatest 
variety  of  different  groups  should  present  facets  (planes)  derived  from 
the  greatest  variety  of  eidogens. 

/)  <<  If  we  take  a  mass  of  alum  of  sufficient  size,  all  traces  of  whose 
exterior  crystalline  form  have  been  removed  by  cutting  and  grinding,  and 
expose  it  to  the  solvent  power  of  water,  the  fluid  will  act  upon  it  at  first 
rn  all  directions  alike;  but  as  the  water  approaches  its  point  of  saturation, 
the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  diminishes,  and  is  nearly  balanced 
by  the  force  of  homogeneous  cohesion,  which  latter  only  yields  ultimately 
in  those  directions  of  least  resistance,  which  are  determined  by  the  regu- 
lar structure  of  crystalline  arrangement.  Under  these  circumstances  its 
surface  will  become  embossed  with  the  forms  of  octahedrons  and  sections 
of  octahedrons,  and  an  immense  variety  of  geometrical  figures  stamped » 
as  it  were,  or  carved  upon  its  substance." — Daniel,  Chemical  Philosophy ^ 
page  76.  The  engravings  which  accompany  the  above  paragraph  siiow, 
that  a  mass  of  alum  thus  operated  upon,  consisted  of  a  congeries  of 
rhombic  eidogens.  This,  with  other  examples  quoted  by  Professor 
Daniel,  tend  to  justify  the  statement  made  in  §  293,  No.  (13). 

k,)  Many  unequiaxed  crystals,  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  iieat, 
change  their  figure  slightly;  the  explanation  of  which  is,  that  at  ditrercnt 
temperatures,  the  same  substance  develops  a  different  quantity  of  oloelro- 
motivc  power,  and  produces  different  eidogens.      When,  tlierofoic,    a 
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crystal  is  heated,  the  magnetic  poles  are  changed ;  one  of  the  magnetic 
axes  lengthens  and  the  otiier  shortens,  and  as  the  particles  move  in  a 
corresponding  ratio,  there  is  necessarily  a  change  efTected  in  the  form 
of  the  eidogcns,  and  therefore  in  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the 
crystal.  Equiaxed  crystals,  produced  by  the  action  of  several  similar  and 
equal  eidogens,  expand  in  all  directions  equally  when  heated,  the  altera- 
tion which  takes  place  in  one  eidogeu  being  compensated  by  tliat  which 
takes  place  equally  in  all  that  are  present. 

I.)  Most  crystals  wheo  strongly  heated,  fly  into  pieces,  and  several 
kinds  may  thus  be  separated  into  distioet  crystals  entirely  different  from 
the  crystals  from  which  they  are  produced.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing :  a  change  of  temperature  alters 
the  electrical  properties  of  the  substance,  and  changes  its  magnetic  ases. 
New  eidogens  are  formed,  and  tlie  old  ones  are  rent  to  pieces,  that  the 
particles  may  move  into  their  new  positions.  Or  supposing  the  heated 
crystal  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of  eidogens,  these  may  be  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  combining  at  different  temperatures  into  differently 
grouped  combinations. 

Bi.)  The  regular  octahedron  is  frequently  found  having  four  planes  in 
the  direct  octahedral  zone  much  larger  than  the  four  complementary 
planes  in  the  inverse  zone  (^  IPMT  Znw  Zse,  ipmt  Zne  Zsw),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  there  are  edges  instead  of  solid  angles  at  the  Z  and 
N  poles,  and  the  resulting  form  has  the  appearance  of  Ihe  combination 
M/qT.  P-^^T.  This  variety  is  common  in  the  mineial  called  magnetic 
iron  ore.  The  scalene  octaliedron  peculiar  lo  sulphur,  P|£|M,<}jT, 
Model  21,  is  liable  to  the  same  irregularity,  and  consequently  pro- 
duces the  combination  i  pjgM^T  Znw  Zse,  ipdmriiit  Zne  Zsw,  in 
which  also  there  are  edges  instead  of  solid  angles  at  the  poles  Z  and  N. 

The  explanation  of  this  irregularity  is  extremely  easy  ;  we  need  only 
suppose  that  tlie  two  eidogens  whose  intersection  produced  each  homo- 
hedral  octahedron,  though  of  the  usual  dimensions  and  situated  at  the 
usual  levels,  happened  at  the  moment  of  action  to  be  of  different  magni- 
tudes. We  then  perceive  at  a  glance  how  the  different  faces  came  to  be 
of  different  sizes;  the  large  planes  being  necessarily  produced  by  the 
small  eidogens,  and  the  small  planes  by  the  large  eidogens. 

n.)  It  is  equally  easy  to  explain  the  difference  which  is  so  freijuently 
observed  in  the  size  of  the  planes  of  the  cube,  for  esample,  when  replacing 
the  solid  angles  of  the  octaJiedron,  which  planes  should  be  p,m,t.  PMT, 
but  which  are  sometimes  F  Z,  p  N,  m  n,  M  s,  t  e,  T  w.  FMT,  or  exhibit 
other  irregularities  equally  remarkable. 

The  explanation  of  this  irregularity  is,  that  the  square  eidogens  which 
form  the  different  planes  of  the  cube,  have  not  their  axes  exactly  upon 
the  same  centre  as  the  axes  of  the  eidogens  which  produce  the  octahe- 
dron. The  consequence  is,  that  the  corners  of  the  octahedron  are  cut  off 
unequally,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  each  point  from 
the  centre  of  the  square  eidogens. 

o.)  The  same  explanatiiins,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  apply  '"  nearly  all 
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the  cases  of  forms  and  combinatioDs  which  exhibit  unequal  enteasioQ 
their  places ;  as,  for  example,  the  case  where  the  pyramidal  dodecahedron, 
Model  26,  exhibits  four  planes  in  one  zone  much  larger,  or  much  smaller, 
thaD  its  other  eight  planes,  and  the  case  where  the  prismatic  zone, 
T,M_T,  exhibits  the  unsymmetrical  planes  T_w,t+e,  M_T.  In  these, 
and  a  multitude  of  similar  examples,  which  will  immediately  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  person  accustomed  to  look  over  crystallised  minerals,  we  can 
readily  explain  the  phenomenou  by  one  of  the  foregoing  suppositions, 
namely,  that  the  eidogen  which  produced  the  unequal  planes  was  of  dif- 
ferent magnitude  from  the  corresponding  eidogens  in  other  zones,  or  that 
it  had  its  axis  on  a  different  centre. 

p.)  The  eidogens  which  produce  the  combinations  of  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system  have  the  property  of  moving  all  in  one  plane ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  axes  are  stellate.  I  have  shown  in  Past  II.,  page  7S,  that  crystals 
of  this  class  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely : 

a.)  Those  which  have  M_T.  iP.MZn,  iP.M,T.  Zne  Znw. 
b.)  Those  which  have  M_T.  JP.T  Zw,  iP.M,T.  Znw  Zsw. 

I  explain  the  forms  of  class  a),  by  supposing  the  axes  of  all  the  eido- 
gens to  lye  in  the  plane  of  the  north  meridian,  and  those  of  class  I/)  to  lye 
in  the  plane  of  the  east  meridian.  There  is,  I  think,  no  example  of  a 
hcmihedral  combination  belonging  to  the  oblique  prisms  which  has  the 
axes  of  part  of  its  eidogens  in  one  of  these  meridians  and  port  in  the 
other. 

q.)  The  combinations  of  the  prismatic  system,  which  has  only  homo- 
hedral  forms,  that  is  to  say,  only  forms  which  exhibit  all  the  four  planes 
of  every  rhombic  eidogen,  and  all  the  eight  planes  of  every  octahedron, 
have  eidogens  with  axes  in  several  planes.  Thus,  Model  1 10,  containing 
the  forms  M,M.T,  P,M,  P.T,  has  three  rhombic  eidogens,  whose  axes 
arc  situated  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  lie  in  the  planes  of  the 
north  meridian,  the  east  meridian,  and  the  equator. 

r.)  When  the  axes  of  several  eidogens  which  occur  upon  one  com- 
bination, are  iu  one  plane,  the  ratio  of  the  two  magnetic  axes  can  only 
be  expressed  by  a  high  fraction ;  whereas,  when  the  axes  of  the  eidogens 
of  a  combination  occur  in  many  pUmet,  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  axes 
can  be  expressed  by  a  very  simple  fraction.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  respecting  the  relation  between  the  magnetic  axes  and  the  longi- 
tudinal electric  axis  of  an  eidogen.  Thus,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
relations  of  the  axes  p*  ni'  t"  of  all  the  forms  of  the  octahedral  system, 
are  expressed  in  very  simple  numbers:  see  Part  II.,  page  15;  while  the 
rehitions  of  the  axes  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system,  can  only  be  expressed  by  very  complex  fractions:  see  Part  II., 
pages  77 — 90.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the  characteristics  of  the 
forms  of  the  pyramidal  system,  Port  II.,  page  32,  are  simpler  than  those 
of  the  forms  of  the  prismatic  system.  Part  II.,  page  61. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  tliat  substances  belonging  to  different 
vlasseB  of  crystallisation  possess  an  inherent  power  to  regulate  the  in- 
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'  tuneity  of  the  cluctric  and  magnetic  forces,  each  occoriling  to  its  class,      ' 

and  that  the  number  of  v-ibrations  which  the  eioctric  and  magnetic  cur- 
rents may  moke  on  a  given  centre,  as  well  as  tbo  figure  and  dimensions 
of  the  resulting  eidogeus,  dcpeud   upon  the    intensity  of  the   forces 

I  engendered  by  particular  substances,  according  to  the  exact  quantum 

of  which  there  may  be  greater  or  less  length  in  the  electric  axis,  more 
or  less  inequality  in  the  magnetic  axes,  and  more  or  less  variety  in  the 
number  of  oscillations. 

But  apart  from  all  explanation,  the  fact  is  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  the  complete,  the  symmetrical,  the  complex  combina^ons  of  ibc 
octahedral  system  of  crystallisation,  should  all  have  forms  whose  axes 
con  be  named  with  very  simple  numbers,  while,  in  proportion  as  the 
forms  upon  the  several  other  classes  of  combinations  become  less  com- 
plete and  less  symmetrical,  and  the  combinatious  less  complex,  the  axes 
of  the  forma  require  to  be  represented  by  fractions  ihot  are  more  and 
more  complex  and  irregular. 

This  brief  explanation  of  a  Theory  of  Crystallisation,  being  merely 
intended  to  generalise  the  views  taken  in  the  preceding  three  sections,  of 
the  causes  of  the  symmetry  of  forms  and  combinations,  it  must  not  be 
expected  to  preecut  a  full  and  exact  account  of  ull  the  phenomena  of  crys- 
tallisation. I  have,  in  the  present  essay,  merely  noticed  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  facts  respecting  crystals  and  crystallisation,  and  given  a  running 
commentary  thereon,  in  allusion  to  the  above  hypothesis.  No  great 
harm  can  arise  if  my  theoretical  views  are  altogether  erroneous,  because 
the  system  of  crystallography  which  I  have  proposed,  i»  in  no  rvspect 
dependent  upon  this  particular  theory,  nor  upon  any  theory  relating  to  the 
philosophy  of  crystallisation;  but  is  based  entirely  upon  the  geometrical 
relations  of  crystalline  forms.  Hut,  I  will  add,  that  as  this  theory  has 
arisen  iit  my  mind  during  the  investigation  of  the  geometrical  relations 
of  the  forms  of  crystals  so  '  think  it  adapted  to  give  very  important 
general  views  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  crystals,  and  of  the  geomet- 
rical relations  of  their  forms ;  and  I  au)  satisfied,  that,  even  if  the  theory 
is  wrong,  it  is  adapted,  as  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  data,  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  crystallography. 
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Skction  XIL— the  use  OF  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY 

IN  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

295.  The  trigonometrical  calculations  made  in  the  foregoing  Sek^tions, 
have  been  after  formulsB  derived  from  Plane  Trigonometry  and  without 
the  aid  of  logarithms.  I  explained  in  §§  37 — 62,  as  much  of  plane 
trigonometry  as  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  then  in  view,  and  I  have 
throughout  adhered  to  the  methods  there  explained.  We  have,  how- 
ever, other  calculations  to  make  now,  for  which  plane  trigonometry  is 
insufRcient,  and  the  making  of  which  without  the  aid  to  be  derived  from 
logarithms,  would  be  extremely  wearisome.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  of  logarithms,  to  afford 
the  additional  mathematical  help  which  the  Crystallographer  requires. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  explain  at  length  the  doctrines  of  trigonometry. 
I  shall  only  take  such  information  from  that  science  as  answers  my 
present  purpose,  reduce  the  extracts  to  a  series  of  rules  or  formulae, 
and  show  how  those  rules  are  to  be  worked  with  the  help  of  logarithmic 
tables. 

296.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  warn  the  reader,  that  I  find  it  to  be 
a  difficult  task  to  explain  briefly,  and  yet  in  a  popular  manner,  the  appli- 
cation of  trigonometry  to  crystallography ;  and  although  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  the  explanation  intelligible,  it  is  likely  I  shall  not  succeed  com- 
pletely. In  that  case,  it  will  remain  for  the  reader  to  seek  mathematical 
information  from  persons  who  teach  it  professionally ;  and  I  can  assure 
every  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonome- 
try, that  a  few  weeks  spent  in  learning  the  elements  of  these  three 
branches  of  science,  will  greatly  facilitate  his  subsequent  study  of  crys- 
tallography. To  direct  the  course  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  act 
upon  this  advice,  I  shall  give,  in  this  section,  a  table  of  all  the  formulae 
employed  in  the  calculation  of  spherical  triangles,  and  which  are  appli- 
cable to  crystallography;  the  methods  of  working  which  formulae  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  necessary  mathematical  knowledge 
can  be  readily  acquired,  not  only  from  a  crystallographer  who  understands 
mathematics,  but  from  a  mathematician  who  is  not  conversant  with 
crystallography^  which  is  a  consideration  of  much  importance;  for  it  is 
far  easier  to  procure  personal  instruction  in  mathematics  than  in  crystal- 
lography.* It  will,  therefore,  clear  away  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  if  I 
show  the  student  what  he  ought  to  learn,  and  the  mathematician  what  he 
has  to  teach,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  crystallographer  who 
knows  how  to  work  the  formulae  that  are  given  in  this  section,  and  those 
which  depend  upoa  the  principles  explained  in  §  16  and  §§  37 — 62,  has 
sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  the 
study  of  his  main  subject;  but  he  will  be  infinitely  better  prepared  for 
his  task,  if  he  can  find  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  to  make  himself 
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of  the  theory  of  trigonometry,  by  investigating  tbe  derivation  of 
these  formula,  and  tlie  demonstration  of  their  correctness.  Such  points 
as  these  lye  altogether  out  of  my  path,  and  will  be  passed  without  farther 
notice. 

2!)7-  The  formulae  given  below  include  many  that  aie  not  used  in  the 
present  work,  but  which  will  often  be  found  useful  by  the  student  who 
investigates  the  systems  of  other  crystallographers.  The  table  of  square 
roots,  aud  others,  given  in  this  Section  or  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  are 
appended  for  the  sarae  reason,  I  found  these  tables  useful  to  me  while 
I  was  engaged  in  studying  and  compiling  the  Second  Part  of  this  work, 
and  I  have  therefore  printed  them  as  likely  to  be  useful  to  my  readers 
when  they  consult  the  authorities  that  I  have  so  frequently  quoted. 

298.  TABLE  OF  TRfOONOMETRICAL  FORMULA 

i   THE   SIDEB  AND 


A.)  RIGHT-ANGLED  SOLID  TRIANGLES. 

Where  mkIoC  =  90=. 
EqnillaDi.  LogBTlUiiDic  Eqmtlgn 


!  e  =  log  tot  A  +  log 
log  tan  'f  =  log  li 
[og  cos  B  =  log  C( 

ig  ton  c  =  log  ti 
log  c™  A  =  log  ct 
log  Uii '.  -  log  to 


log  ton  B  = 


=  log  lun  c    . 


10 

log  to 

'1 

10 

logrin 

A, 

10 

logs 

B. 

1(1 

log« 

A. 

log 

CQtB 

in. 

log 

iln  b 

10. 

log 

(in  A 

10. 

10 

log™  A. 

W 

dn  B- 

ID. 

og 

Bino  - 

10, 

10 

log™ 

B. 

10 

lOglHO  1.. 

1(1 

logii 

a. 

"K 

10. 

log 

HnA- 

10. 

10 

log™ 

lA. 

log 

™a 

10. 
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No. 

GIren. 

Sought. 

Eqoations. 

19. 

o,c 

A 

sin  A 

sin  a 

"  sin  c 

20. 

a,c 

B 

cos  B 

tan  a 
—   ^1^  c 

21. 

a,c 

b 

cos  6 

coso 
"~  cos  a 

22. 

B,6 

A 

sin  A 

cos  B 
~  cos6 

23. 

B,6 

a 

sin  a 

tanft 
~  tanB 

24. 

B,6 

c 

sin  c 

sin  6 
-  sinB. 

25. 

B,c 

A 

cot  A 

cose 

■"  cot  B 

26. 

B/^ 

a 

tan  a 

=  tan  0  cos  B 

27. 

B/: 

6 

sin  6 

=:  sin  c  sin  B 

28. 

6,c 

A 

cos  A 

tan6 
~  tan  c 

29. 

V 

a 

cos  a 

cose 

~    C08  6 

30. 

V 

B 

sin  B 

sin  h 

Logarithmic  Equations. 


log  sin  A  =  log  sin  a  + 
log  cos  B  =  log  tan  a  + 
log  cos  6  =  log  cos  c  + 
log  sin  A  =  log  cos  B  + 
log  rin  a  =  log  tan  6  + 
log  sin  c   =  log  sin  6  + 

log  cot  A  —  log  cos  c  + 

log  tan  a  =s  log  tan  c  + 
log  sin  6   =  log  rin  e   + 

log  cos  A  =  log  tan  6  + 
log  COB  a  -  log  cos  c  + 
log  sin  B  =  log  rin  6  + 


0  -  log  rin  c. 
0  -  log  tan  e. 
0  -  log  oot  a. 
0  -  log  cos  6. 
0  -  log  tan  B. 
0  -  log  sin  B. 

0  -  log  cot  B. 

Og  COB  B  -  10. 
og  sin  B  -  10. 

0  -  log  tan  e. 
0  -  log  COS  h. 
0  -  log  sin  e. 


B.)  OBLIQUE-ANGLED  SOLID  TRIANGLES. 


No.  Oiren.  Sought                 Equations. 

31.  A,o,B    h 

.    ,         sin  B  sin  a 

sm  6  =  : — 

sin  A 

32.  A/i,B    C 

,^       .        cos  A  rin  .r 
sin  (C  -  ar)   =  — 

cos  15 

u       ♦              cot  B 

where  tan  a?  =  

cosa 

Then,  C  =  C  -  ar  +  a- 

33.  Aya,B    c 

.     ,         ^        tan  B  sin  ar 

where  tan  x  =  tan  a  cos  B 
Then,  c  =  c  -  x  -^  x. 


34.  A,a,6      B    rin  B  = 


sin  6  sin  A 


sin  a 


35.  A^p     C    rin  (C  +  J?)  = 


tan  6  rin  jf 


tan  a 

where  tan  x  =  tan  A  cos  h 
Then,  C  =  C  +  «•  -  a*. 


36.  A,a,6     c     cos  (e-*)   = 


cos  a  cos  X 
cos6 

where  tan  x  =  tan  h  cos  A 
Then,  c  =  c  -  a?  +  ar. 


37.  A,B,C   a     nn^a=i 


-  cosScos(S-A) 
sin  B  rin  C 
where  8  =  i  (A  +  B  +  C) 


Logarithmic  Equations. 
Log  rin  6  s  log  rin  B  +  log  rin  a  -  log  sin  A 

Log  tan  a;  =  log  cot  B  -  log  cos  a  +  10 
Log  sinlJC  -  *)  «=  log  cos  A  +  log  sin  r 
-  log  cos  B. 


Log  tan  X  s  log  tan  a  +  log  cos  B  -  10. 
Log  rin  (c  -  ar)  OS  log  tan  B  +  log  sin  x 
-  log  tan  A 


Log  rin  B  sa  log  rin  6  +  log  rin  A  -  log  sin  a 

Log  tan  X  ^  log  tan  A  +  log  cos  6-10 
Log  rin  (C  +  a:)  =  log  tan  6  +  log  sin  x 
-  log  tan  a 


Log  tan  X  —  log  tan  6  +  log  cos  A  -  10 
Log  cos  {c-x)  ^  log  cos  o  +  log  cos  X 

-  log  COB  b 

Log  rin  Ja  -  ^[log  cos  S  +  log  cos  (S  -  A) 

-  (log  rin  B  +  log  rin  C)  +  20] 
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Mo.OiTen.Sought.  EquationB.  Logarithmic  Equations. 

Oft    k  nr  _2co8^(A-fa')ooB^(A-vr)  Log  cos  «  =  log  cos  B  +  log  cos  C  -  10. 

38.  A,B,C   a   cosa ____  Log  cos  a  -  log  2  +  log  cos  J  (A  +  ar) 

where  cos  a-  =  cos  B  cos  C  +  log  cos  ^  (A  -  a-)  -  (log  sin  B 

+  lo^sin  C)  +  10 

qq    A  R  .    «     ^-w-.^x    ..-i_o«^(A-B)  Log  tan  J  (a  +  6)  =  log  tan  J  c  +  log  cos 

39.  A,B,c    a     tani(a+6)=tanjcjj^p-j;^  J  (A  -  B)  -  log  cos  J  (A  +  B) 

'  1/      r.  1   8ini(A-B)  Logtan  i(a-6)-logtan  Jc  + logsin 

tanj(a-6)=tanjc-^^p-j;g-^  J  (A  -  B)  -  log  sin  j  (A  +  B) 

Then,  a  =  i(a+&)  +  J(a  -  b) 

40.  A,B/;    b     Same  as  No.  39 

Then,i  =  i(a+6)  -  i(a -6)  • 

Ai    A  n       r      •    r  -  sincsin  A 

41 .  A,u,c    iy    sin  i/  jg^-^  Log  sin  C  »  log  sin  c  +  log  sin  A  -  log  sin  a 

a  is  fint  found  by  No.  39. 

AO    A  n  -    n    -«-  n     cosA  sin  (B-o?)  Log  cot ««  log  tan  A  +  log  cos  c  -  10 

^   *  sin  «  uog  COS  G  -o  log  COB  A  +  log  sin  (B  -  ar) 

where  cot «  =  tan  A  cos  c  -  log  sin  ae 

,    .^  cote  cos  (B-»)  Log  cot  «  =  log  tan  A  +  log  cos  c  -  10 

«.  A,li,c    a     cota= ^^j^.^^ Logcoto  =  logcotc  +  logoos(B-i-) 

where  cot »  =  tan  A  cos  c  -  log  cos  « 

» 

44.  A,B/;    6     Similar  to  No.  43,  B  and  A 

changing  places. 

l.«i    «  A  r        A      fj.r.Xf  A  a.R\- AnfiP*^("  "*)  ^Og  **»  J  (A  +  B)  -  lOg  COt  J  C  +  log  cos 

45.  «AC     A    tanJ(A  +  B)=cotJC3^^-j^j  i  (a  -  6)  -  log  cos  J  (a  +  b) 

.     WA    nx        *i>nJ(«-*)  LogtanJ(A-B)-logcotiC  +  logftin 
tani(A-B)=cotiC^^j^^^  J  (a  -  6)  -  log  sin  i  («  +  *) 

Then,A=J(A+B)  +  J(A-B) 

46.  aJbfC     B    Same  as  No.  45. 

Then,B-J(A+B)-J(A-B) 

47.  aAC     c     sin  c  »  ^  .    "°  "  Logain  c  »  log  sin  C  +  log  sin  a  -  log  sin  A 

am  A 

A  is  first  found  by  No.  45. 

tanCsinf  Log  tan  ^r  »  log  tan  a  +  log  cos  C  -  10 

48.  aAC     A    tan  A -o -^jT^-^  Log  tan  A  «  log  tan  C  +  log  sin  * 

where  tan  a?  «.  tan  a  cos  C  -  log  sin  (6  -  ar). 

49.  ajb.C     B     Similar  to  No.  48,  a  and  6 

changing  places. 

kA      iL  r»  Jt   cos  6  cos  (o  -  flf)  Log  tan  »  « log  tan  6  +  log  cos  C  -  10. 

50.  a^C     f     cosiffe ^^  Logcosc»logco86  +  logcos(a-r) 

where  tanar^itanftoosC  -log  cos  « 

.         .      28mj(j?+a)sini(jf-a)  Log  cos  ar »  log  cos  6  +  log  cos  c  -  10 

51.  aAc      AcosA-         Binftrinc  Logooe A-log2+logsiii J(«  +  a)+log8in 

where  cosaracosftcoso  j)(«-a)-  (log  sin  6  +  log  sin  e)  +  10 


ro      1         A      -lA        /«n(*-ft)Mn(*-g)     LogBinJA-J[logsin(«-6)  +  log8in(«-c) 
52.  a^y;      A  smiA-V       j^^TSTS  -  (log  sin  6  +  log  sin  c)  +  20] 

where  »  —  J  (o  +  6  +  c) 
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C.)  QUADRANTAL  SOLID  TRIANGLES. 
Where  side  c  «  90**. 

A  solid  triangle  which  has  one  of  its  sides  a  quadrant,  is  called  a  quadrantal  solid  triangle. 

For  the  solution  of  the  sereral  cases  of  quadrantal  solid  triangles,  only  two  quantities  are 
required  to  he  given,  besides  the  side  of  90°. 

The  equations  which  contain  the  sign  —  may  give  either  the  desired  angle  or  its  supple- 
ment.   See  §§830, 331. 

No.    Given.    Sought.  Equations.  Logarithmic  Equations. 

tan  A 
53.        A,a        B         sin  B  =  ^^^  log  sin  B  —  log  tan  A  +  10  -  log  tan  a. 

cosa 
.54.        Afi,       h  sin  6  ->  ^^  ^  log  sin  6  =  log  cos  a  +  10  —  log  ooe  A. 


am  u 

= 

tan  a 

sin& 

- 

cosa 

cos  A 

sinC 

- 

sin  A 
sin  a 

tana 

fan  h 

- 

tanA 
sin  B 

tanB 

55.  A/r        C         sin  C  -  -^^  log  sin  C  «.  log  sin  A  +  10  -  log  sm  a. 

tanA 

56.  A,B       a         tan  a  «  '^t^B  log  tan  a  t  log  tan  A  +  10  ~  log  sin  B. 

tanB 

57.  A,B       h         tan  6  «  -.     >  log  tan  6  «  log  tan  B  +  10  ~  log  sin  A. 

58.  A,B       C        cosC«~ooeAoosB    logooeC-ologcosA  +  logcosB-iO. 

59.  A/        a        cos  a  «.  ooe  A  sin  6  log  ooe  a  =  log  cos  A  +  log  sin  6  -  10. 

60.  A,6         B        tan  B  »  tan  ftsin  A  log  ten  B  «.  log  tan  6  +  log  sin  A  -  10. 

tan  A 

61.  A^         C        tanC-."-^j-^  log  tan  C  -  log  tan  A  +  10  -  log  cos  6. 

6*2.       a,B         A       tan  A  =  ten  a  sin  B  log  tan  A  o.  log  tan  a  +  log  sin  B  -  10. 

63.  a,B         b         cos  6  =s  cos  B  sin  (?         log  cos  6  «  log  cos  B  +  log  sin  a  —  10. 

tan  B 

64.  a,B         C       ten  C  =  -  -^^  log  tan  C  =  log  tan  B  +  10  -  log  cos  a. 

cosa 

65.  a^  A       cos  A  =  ^--7  log  cos  C  »  log  cos  a  +  10  —  log  sin  6. 

cos6 

66.  a^  B       cos  B  =  Jjj]^  log  cos  B  -=  log  cos  i  +  10  —  log  sin  a. 

67.  a^  C       cos  C  s  —  cot  a  cot  6     log  cos  C  —  log  cot  a  +  log  cot  6  —  10. 

sin  A 

68.  A,C        a        sin  a  s  ^  q  log  sin  a  »  log  sin  A  +  10  —  log  sin  C. 

cos  C 

69.  A,C         B       cos  B  =:  -  ^^^  ^  log  cos  B  .  log  cos  C  +  10  -  log  cos  A. 

tan  A 

70.  A,C        6        cos  6  =  —  •.      ^  log  cos  6  as  log  tan  A  +  10  —  log  tan  C. 

71.  a,C         A       sin  A  ->  sin  C  sin  a  log  sin  A  «  log  sin  C  +  log  sin  a  —  10. 

72.  a,C         B       ten  B  =r  ~  tan  C  cos  a      log  tan  B  —  log  tan  C  +  log  cos  a  -  10. 

cos  C 
78.        a,C         b        cot  6  =  -  ©otlT  ^^^  cot  6  =.  log  cos  C  +  10  -  log  cot  a. 

ten  B 
74        By^        A        sin  A  =  ^^^  log  sin  A  »  log  ten  B  +  10  -  log  ten  6. 

cos6 
76.        Bv6         a        sin  a  =         p  log  sin  a  eb  log  cos  6  +  10  —  log  cos  B. 

sin  B 
7$.        Byi.        C       sin  C  =  ^jjjy  log  sin  C  -  log  sin  B  +  10  -  log  sin  b. 
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coe  C 


V7. 

B,C 

A 

^^-      cosB 

78. 

B,C 

a 

tan  B 
*^«  =  -tanC 

79. 

B,C 

b 

stnB 

80. 

6,C 

A 

tan  As—  tan  C  cos 

81. 

6,C 

a 

cosC 

82. 

6,C 

B 

sin  B  n  sin  C  sin  6 

log  COS  A  =  log  cos  C  +  10  —  log  cos  B. 

log  cos  a  -=  log  tan  B  +  10  —  log  tan  C. 

log  sin  6  =  log  sin  B  +  10  —  log  sin  C. 
log  tan  A  sa  log  tan  C  +  log  cos  6  —  10. 

log  cot  a  =s  log  cos  C  +  10  —  log  cot  b, 
log  sin  B  tsa  log  sin  C  +  log  «n  6  -  10. 


D.)  RIGHT-ANGLED  PLANE  TRIANGLES. 

These  are  printed  with  the  other  formulae  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  con- 
yenience  in  reference.  The  subjoined  figure  represents  lineally  several 
of  those  important  functions  of  an  angle,  which  the  Table  of  Sines,  &c. 
gives  numerically.  They  have  been  already  explained  in  §§  37 — 62,  but 
may  still  be  advantageously  recited  here. 

Let  the  arc  a  a  be  part  of  a  circle  which  has  w  for  its  centre,  and  the 
angle  cwn  for  its  limits.     Then  en  is  its  sine  and  cw  its  cosine. 

Let  ci  be  an  arc  parallel  to  the  arc  a  a,  and  having  the  same  centre,  w, 
and  the  same  limits.  Then  c  n  is  its  tangent,  c  w  its  cotangent,  and  n  w 
its  secant. 

Let  c  c  be  an  arc  with  n  for  its  centre,  and  the  angle  cnw  for  its 
limits.     Then  c  w  is  its  sine  and  c  n  its  cosine. 

Let  c  o  be  an  arc  parallel  to  the  arc  c  c,  and  having  the  same  centre,  n, 
and  the  same  limits.  Then  c  w  is  its  tangent,  c  n  its  cotangent,  and  n  w 
its  secant. 

The  sines  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  proportionate  to  the  opposite 
sides. 


a 


c 


The  figure  new  represents  a 
right  -  angled  plane  triangle  ;  it 
also  represents  the  quadrant  of  an 
equator,  c  or  new  is  the  right 
angle  and  the  centre  of  the  equa- 
tor. M  and  T  are  axes  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another.  M  ^  m* 
T  =  t\ 

The  angles  n,  or  enw,  and  w,  or 
own,  are  of  variable  magnitude; 
but  one  of  them  is  always  the 
complement  of  the  other,  so  that 
if,  in  any  right-angled  triangle, 
either  n  or  w  be  given,  then  d,  e 

and  w  are  all  giren ;  because  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is 

equal  to  two  right  angles.     Hence: 

c  =  90°;  n  =  90°  —  w ;  and  w  =  90°  —  n. 


a 


I, 
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Logarithmic  Equation*. 
Log  tan  n  «  log  T  +  10  -  log  M 

Log  cot  n  «.  log  M  +  10  -  log  T. 

Log  tan  w»  log  M  +  10  -  log  T 

Log  oot  w  «.  log  T  +  10  -  log  M 


No. 

Giren. 

Sought. 

Equations. 

83. 

c,M,T 

u 

tan  n  an  — 
M 

84. 

c,M,T 

n 

cot  n  -  - 

85. 

c,M,T 

w 

M 

tan  w-^ 

86. 

c,M,T 

w 

cot    W    M    JTT 

[Put  T  or  t*  -  1  (ui 

87. 

n 

m* 

m*  -a  cot  n 

88. 

w 

m* 

m*  —  tanw 

89. 

m* 

n 

n    »  cot  m* 

90. 

m« 

w 

w    n  tanm' 

1 

w         f 

jjj,      >     Axis  t*  being  1.0. 


£.)  OBUQUE-ANGLED  PLANE  TRIANGLES. 

Let  the  three  angles  be  called  A,  B,  C,  and  the  three  sides,  situated  respectively  opposite 
to  the  three  angles,  a,b,  c. 
There  must  always  be  three  quantities  given,  and  one  of  these  a  side. 
If  two  of  the  angles  A  and  B  be  given,  the  third  G  is  found  thus:  G  »  ISO"*  -  ( A  +  B). 

No.  Given.  Sought.  Equations.  Logarithmic  Equations. 

91.  A,B,      C    C  =  180»  -  (A  +  B) 

6  sin  A 

92.  Ayojj     B    sin  B  o>  — —  log  sin  B  »  log  6  +  log  sin  A  -  log  a. 

\Yhen  A  is  less  than  90<* 
and  a  less  than  6,  the  angle 
B  may  be  either  that  given 
in  the  Table  of  Sines,  or 
180**  -  B. 

93.  A#,6     C    Find  B  by  92;  thenCby91. 

94.  A^ajb     c     Find  G  by  93;  then  c  by  95. 

95.  A,a,C    c     c  =  ±^l£  log  c  -  log  a  +  log  sin  G  -  log  sin  A 

sm  A 

96.  A^BJb    a    a  ^  —. — ^  log  a  -i  log  6  +  log  sin  A  -  log  sin  B 

97.  A3^    c     c-54^  logc-log6 +  logsinG-logsinB 

smB 

98.A^^     a     sm*-2V^Ei2!J-^        logsin*  -  log2  +  J  log  6  +  ^  logc  +  log 
-«VP/^     o«ii  ^  ^  ^  cosJA-log(6  +  c) 

a  «  (6  +  c)  cos  *  log  a  -  log  (6  +  c)  +  log  cos  *  -  10 

99.Ajk^     B     tanJ(B-C)-^cotiA     »ogtan  i  (B- C)  «  log(&-c) +log  coti  A 

Now,  i(B  +  C)-90<'-JA; 

because  A  +  B  +  G  »  180° 

and  J  ( A  +  B  +  C)  «.  90^ 
Then, 
B=;i(B+C)  +  i(B-C) 


I 

I 


4 
i 


\ 
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100.  A/>/;     C     Same  as  No.  99.    Then, 

C-J(B+C)-HB~C) 

^^'^  ^\        be        !  -logfc-logcj  +  10 

where  »  «»  (a  +  6  +  c) 


I  I02.a,i^     A     CO.  i  A  -  ^|iii::^H       logc«»iA-i[log,  +  log(,-a)-log6 

♦  ^  I     6  c      J  -  log  c]  +  10 

^  where  «  »  J  (a  +  6  +  c) 


F.)  MISCELLANEOUS  EQUATIONS. 

These  equations  are  sometimes  employed  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  Formulae  of 
the  preceding  divisions,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  by  examples.   See  §  335. 

No.  Equations.  Logarithmic  Equations. 

103.  tan  A  .. t-  log  tan  A  »  log  sin  A  +  10  -  log  cos  A. 

cos  A  °  ° 


i  104.  cot  A  s  -: — -  log  cot  A  s  log  cos  A  +  10  -  log  sin  A. 


sin  A 

'                                  105.                 cos  A  =  cot  A  sin  A  log  cos  A  =  log  cot  A  +  log  sin  A  -  10. 

106.  sin  A  B  tan  A  cos  A  log  sin  A  =  log  tan  A  +  log  cos  A  >  10. 

107.  tan  A  cot  A  »  1  log  tan  A  +  log  cot  A  =.  20.0000. 

i  108.  tan  A  -.  —--r  log  tan  A  » 20.0000  -  log  cot  A. 

cot  A 

t  1 

/  109.  cot  A  » r  log  cot  A  -.  20.0000  -  log  tan  A. 

(  tanA 

>  110.  sec  A  . log  sec  A  »  20.0000  -  log  cos  A. 

',  oosA  *•  ® 

I  1 

,  111.  cosec  A  =s  -. — 7  log  cosec  A  =  20.0000  -  log  sin  A. 

sm  A 


299*  Explanation  of  such  Algebraic  Terms  a?id  Characters  as  are 

employed  in  this  work. 

a.)  An  Equation  is  an  algebraic  expression  of  the  equality  existing 
between  two  given  quantities.  Thus,  sin  b  =  ^-^  (Formula  1)  is  an 
Equationy  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  the  quantity  represented  by  the 
term  sin  b  is  equal  to  the  quantity  represented  by  the  term  ^^' 
In  this  and  in  all  equations,  the  two  equivalent  quantities  are  separated 
by  the  sign  z=,  which  is  thence  called  equal  to,  or  the  sign  of  equality. 

b.)  -|-  Piusy  the  sign  of  addition.  Two  quantities  between  which  it 
is  placed  are  to  be  added  together. 

c.)  —  Minus f  the  sign  of  subtraction.  The  latter  of  two  quantities 
between  which  it  is  placed,  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  former. 

Thus,  log  sin  b  =  log  tan  a  -|-  10  —  log  tan  A  (Formula  I)  means, 
that  the  quantity  represented  by  log  sin  b  is  equal  to  the  quantity  which 
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is  pruduceil  by  adding  10  to  log  tan  a,  and  deducting  log  tan  A  from 
the  joint  sum. 

If  a  quantity  appear  without  a  sign.  +  is  underelood. 

d.)  X  The  sign  of  Multiplication.  The  quantities  between  which  it 
is  placed  are  to  be  multiplied  together.  Multiplieation  is  also  frequently 
denoted  by  a  point  (.)  placed  between  two  quantities,  and  still  more 
frequently  by  mere  juxtaposition,  without  any  intervening  sign.  Thus, 
cos  e  =  cot  A  cot  B  (Formula  6)  signifies,  that  the  quantity  represented 
by  cos  G  is  equal  to  the  quantity  represented  by  cot  A  multiplied  by  the 
quantity  represented  by  cot  B.  If  tlie  formula  were  cos  c  =  cot  A 
X  cot  B,  or  cos  c  =  cot  A  .  cot  B,  it  would  have  the  same  meaning. 

e.)  -i-  The  sign  of  Dimston.  The  former  of  two  quantities  between 
which  it  is  placed,  is  to  be  divided  by  the  latter.  But  the  division  of 
one  quantity  by  another  is  more  frequently  represented  by  placing  the 
dividend  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  between  them,  in  which  case  the 
expression  is  called  a  fraction.  Thus,  in  sin  6  —  ^-^  (Formula  1)  the 
fraction  J^-^  denotes  the  product  of  the  division  of  llie  quantity  repre- 
sented by  tan  a  by  the  quantity  represented  by  tan  A. 

f.)  •/  The  radical  sign  signifies  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  \s 
placed,  is  to  have  the  square  root  extracted.     See  §  333. 

g.)  A  vinculum  ,  the  parenthesis  (  ),  or  the  brace  {  },  is  used  to 

collect  together  quantities  which  are  to  be  spoken  of  or  employed 
as  a  single  quantity.  Thus,  (C — x)  in  Formula  32,  means  the  single 
quantity  produced  by  deducting  the  quantity  x  from  the  quantity  C. 
Sometimes  a  single  quantity  contains  several  other  single  tiuantities, 
each  composed  of  several  quantities ;  in  which  case,  both  parentheses 
and  braces  are  employed  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  See  the  logar- 
ithmic equation.  No.  37,  where  the  single  quantity  enclosed  in  [  ],  in 
order  to  be  divided  by  the  term  ^,  is  composed  of  several  quantities, 
each  of  which  require  to  be  enclosed  by  (  ).  The  extent  of  the  action 
of  the  radical  sign  is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  vinculum,  which  is  a 
horizontal  line  placed  over  the  sign  affected,  and  joined  to  the  upper 
point  of  the  radical  sign,  as  shown  in  Formula  37-  This,  however,  is 
not  essential,  and  in  modern  works  it  is  generally  omitted,  as  shown  in 
Formula  52. 

h.)  CD  The  sign  of  Infinity.  The  quantity  to  which  it  is  attached  is 
of  an  unlimited  value. 

1.)  Positive  quantises  are  such  as  have  the  sign  -I-  before  them ; 
negative  quantities,  such  as  have  the  sign  —  before  them.  When  no 
sign  is  quoted,  the  quantities  ore  positive. 

ft.)  Abridged  Terms  indicating  the  Functions  of  Angles. 

nat  sin  =  natural  sine.  log  sin  =  logarithmic  sine, 

nal  cos^  natural  cosine.  log  cos  =  logarithmic  cosine, 

nat  tan  :=  natural  tangent.  log  tan  =  logarithmic  tangent. 

rU  cot  =  natural  cotAngent.  log  cot  =  logarithmic  cotangent. 


r 
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Whenever  a  function  is  named  witliout  Ibc  prefix  log.  it  is  understood 
indicate  &  natural  mimlKT,  nliether  it  is  prefixed  by  nat  at  not. 


Of  Solid  TnuKOLES,  Sphtrieal  Triangles,  or  Trisolid  Angler 

300.  The  cbief  use  of  the  Formuts  contained  in  the  Table,  §  298, 
ealcukliag  the  relations  existing  bettreen  the  external  angles  and  the 
p'  ra'  f  of  the  different  Tarieties  of  pyramids,  in  order  that,  if  a  symbfii 
be  given,  such  as  PMT,  PiMT,  or  P^MT,  the  inclination  of  the  plam 
and  edges  may  be  deduced  from  the  characteristic  of  the  symbol;  or  U 
the  number  of  faces  of  a  pyramid  and  their  inclinations  be  given,  a  chaF^ 
acteristic  and  symbol  may  be  found  to  represent  the  lengtli  of  the  axes. 

301.  If  an  octahedron,  such  as  is  represented  by  Model  21,  PffjM^Ti 
be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  eight  parts  or  octants,  by  sections  porall^ 
to  the  equator  and  to  the  north  and  east  meridians,  (see  §  1S7),  every  oi 
of  these  octants  will  be  a  tetrahedron  or  solid  of  four  faces,  similar  to  tl 
subjoined  figures, 


302.  The  octant  chosen  for  representation,  by  way  of  example,  i 
Znw  octant,  or  that  whose  external  plane  touches  tlie  Zenith,  north  am 
west  poles.  In  figure  1,  it  is  represented  as  if  seen  from  Zne;  in  figun 
2  as  if  seen  from  Znw ;  in  other  respects  the  octants  diflTer  only  i 
apparent  length  of  their  various  edges.  The  line  P  in  both  represenll 
the  Zenith  portion  of  the  axis  p',  M  the  north  portion  of  m",  and  T  tUj 
west  portion  of  f.  The  line  N  is  the  Zn  edge  of  the  north  mertdian, 
W  the  Zw  edge  of  the  east  meridian,  E  the  nw  edge  of  the  equatoK 
The  point  c  is  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  Z  the  Zenitii  pole,  n  the  north  polfli 
w  the  west  pole.  The  planes  Zen,  Zcw,  new,  are  right-angled  triangle^ 
and  are  alwaj's  right-angled  at  e,  whatever  may  be  the  comparatiTB 
lengths  of  the  three  lines  P,M,T.  The  shape  of  the  plane  Znw,  and  tb( 
value  of  its  three  plane  angles,  vary  with  every  different  "  Form* 
When  the  axes  are  all  equal  (PMT),  the  plane  Znw  is  an  equilatemi 


r 


trian^k' ;  wlieri  there  ie  one  sliort  and  two  long, 
short  axes,  (P„MT  or  P^^MT),  the  piano  is  an  uosceles  iriangle  j  and 
when  the  axes  are  all  nncqual  (P,M,T,),  the  plane  is  a  scalene  triangli 
These  relations  nmy  be  observed  on  Models  15,  12,  13,  and  21.  The 
interfacial  angle,  or  inclination  of  tlii?  tljrtc  planes  Zen,  Zcw,  new,  upon 
one  another,  across  the  edges  P,M,T,  is  always  90°.  The  inclination  of 
ever;  one  of  the  three  right  angled  planes  upon  tlie  oblique-angled  plane 
is  different,  and  the  diffhrertee  of  ihe  inelination  of  taeh  right-angled 
plane  to  tile  oblique-angled  plane  hears  a  conalant  relation  to  the  lengtht 
of  the  three  edges  P,M,T.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  calcu- 
lations of  spherical  trigonometry  depend. 

303.  A  spherical,  or  a  Solid  Thiangle,  which  term  1  shall  employ 
in  preference,  consists  of  six  essential  parts,  any  three  of  which  being 
known,  the  others  may  be  found.  These  six  parts  are  the  three  edges 
or  angles  and  the  three  planes  or  sides,  for  angles  and  sides  are  the  terms 
made  use  of  by  mathematicians.  The  three  angles  are  commonly 
denoted  by  the  three  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C  and  the  tliree  sides  by  the 
small  letters  a,  b,  c.  When  one  of  the  onglea  (edges)  of  a  solid  triangle 
is  a  right  angle,  it  is  always  denoted  by  the  letter  C,  and  A  and  B  then 
denote  the  two  other  angles.  The  aides  a,  b,  c  arc  named  after  the 
angles  to  which  they  are  respectively  opposed.  Thus,  side  c  is  the 
plane  which  is  opposite  to  the  angle  C,  side  a  is  the  plane  opposite  to 
angle  A,  and  side  b  the  plane  oppoEite  to  angle  B,  Hence,  every  angle 
has  a  side  of  a  different  name,  and  every  side  an  angle  of  a  different 
name,  situated  on  each  hand  of  it.  The  point  where  thtt  three  sides  and 
three  angles  all  meet  is  called  the  centre  or  vertex  of  the  solid  triangle. 

304.  Every  octant  produced  by  the  division 

of  the  '"form"  P,M,T.,  presents  _^r  solid        Z 
triangles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 

1.)  If  c  is  the  centre,  we  have  the  angles 
P.  M,  T,  and  the  sides  p,  m,  t,  respectively 
opposite  to  each  angle. — 2.)  If  Z  is  the  cen- 
tre, we  have  the  angles  P,  N,  W,  and  the 
sides  p,  n,  to. — 3  )  If  n  is  the  centre,  we  have 
Ihe  angles  N,  M,  E,  and  the  sides  n,  m,  e — 
4.)  And  if  w  is  the  centre,  we  have  the 
angles  W,T,  E,  and  the  sides  v,  t.  e. 

305.  Now,  on  the  principle  stated  above, 
if  any  three  quantities  out  of  these  six  which 
are  indispensable  to  a  solid  triangle,  are 
known,  the  other  three  can  be  found.  This 
is   the   case  even    when    the    solid  triangle 

has  no  right  angle  ;  and  when  it  hat  a  right  angle,  we  require  to  know 
only  two  other  quantities,  to  he  put  in  a  position  to  calculate  all  the  rest- 
This,  as  1  have  said,  is  the  principle  upon  which  trigonometry  depends, 
and  the  Formulse  which  I  have  given  in  the  Table  ni-e  simply  methods  of 
putting  this  principle  into  practice. 


;    1 
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306.  It  will  be  seen  on  examining  the  Formulsp,  that  the  ulctdatiaiif 
are  iieribrmeil  by  means  of  what  are  called  the  FxracTiorsa  of  an  angle., 
namely,  the  terms  tangeRt,  sine,  &c„  which  I  have  already  explaiaod  in 
§§  37 — 62.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  a  few  words  respecting  the 
Logarithmic  EquationH  by  which  the  Formula?  are  to  be  worked.  The 
advantages  presented  by  logarithmic  over  naturd  or  ordinary  numbers, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  calculations  we  have  now  in  view,  are  chiefly 
these  two:  multiplication  is  performed  by  merely  adding  the  multipli- 
CBLtid  to  tho  multiplier,  and  diwition  by  merely  subtracting  the  divisor 
from  the  dividend ;  by  which  easy  processes  we  arrive  at  the  same 
results  as  by  performing  a  very  tedious  multiplication  or  division  with 
ordinary  numbers.  The  Equations  which  are  to  be  worked  by  Logar- 
ithms are  marked  so  in  the  Table,  where  they  are  always  accompanied 
by  equations  adapted  to  be  worked  by  natural  numbers. 

307.  In  the  Tables  of  Logarithms  referred  to  in  page  16,  and  in  the 
short  Table  of  Sines  and  Tangents  appended  to  this  work,  there  are 
given  the  numbers  which  represent  as  well  the  logarithmic  as  the  natural 
tangents,  and  other  functions,  which  puts  it  in  the  student's  power  to 
work  the  equations  by  either  of  these  methods  at  his  pleasure.  . 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  properties  of  Spherical  or  Solid  Triangles. 

1.  A  spherical  triangle  which  has  one  of  its  sides  a  quadrant,  is  called 
a  quadrantal  spherical  triangle. 

2.  If  two  sides  are  quadrants,  the  opposite  angles  are  right  angles,  and 
if  the  three  sides  are  quadrants,  the  three  angles  are  right  angles. 

3.  If  two  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  are  equal,  the  opposite  sides 
are  equal,  and  conversely,  if  two  sides  are  equal  the  opposite  angles  are 

4.  The  greatest  side  of  a  spherical  triangle  has  the  greatest  angle 
opposite  to  it. 

5.  The  sum  of  the  three  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  always  less 
than  360=. 

6.  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  always  less    ' 
than  six  right  angles,  and  alwayit  greater  than  two  right  angles. 

308.  Description  of  the  Formula.— The 
Formulae  are  so  arranged,  that  any  one  of 
them  may  be  readily  found,  which  is  adapted 
to  resolveagivenquestion.  This  point  will 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example : — 
Suppose  you  were  to  examine  Model  15,  and 
find  the  inclination  of  the  faces  across  the 
terminal  or  oblique  edges  lo  be  in  all  cases 
109"  28'.  Thi^jfc^erencB  to  the  octant 
in    the   fignro-  ^B"  ^  ^"''"^  triangle 

which  has  7  .        pex,  and  in  which 

angle  P  r  always  the  angle 
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across  every  €ixis  of  an  octant),  angle  N  =  '"^^  =  54=  44',  and 
angle  W  also  =  '-^^  =  54°  44'.  Now,  as  the  right  angle,  §  303. 
JB  always  called  C,  and  as  tlie  two  other  angles  are  called  A  and 
B,  the  quantities  giveD  in  this  case  are  the  three  angles  A,  B,  C ; 
and,  of  course,  the  quantities  which  we  can  find  are  the  three  sides 
a,  b,  c.  Let  us  find  eacli  of  these  quantities.  It  is  evidently  of  no 
importance  whether  the  three  angles  are  called  N,W,  P,  or  A,  B,  C,  or 
whether  the  three  aides  are  called  n,iv,p,  or  a,b,c.  The  chief  point  to 
be  remembered  is  that  C  is  always  to  be  the  angle  of  90°,  that  A  and  B 
are  the  angles  on  each  side  of  it,  and  that  the  aides  c,a,b,  are  respectively 
opposite  to  angles  of  the  same  name.  Hence,  if  angle  C  is  identified 
with  P,  M,  or  T,  namely,  with  one  of  the  three  axes  of  the  octahedron, 
then  side  c  is  the  Znw  plane  of  the  form,  sides  a  aiid  b  are  identical 
either  with  quadrants  of  the  north  and  east  meridians,  or  of  one  of  these 
meridians  and  the  equator;  while  angles  A  and  B  are  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence of  the  plane  Znw  on  the  north  and  east  meridian,  or  on  one  of 
these  meridians  and  the  equator. 

We,  therefore,  in  this  case  take  angle  C  to  be  in  the  place  of  P,  A 
in  the  place  of  N,  and  B  in  the  place  of  W.  Angle  C  is  given  =  90", 
A  =  54°  44',  and  B  ^  54°  44'i  and  we  tiave,  with  these  data,  to  find 
the  value  of  the  three  sides  or  plane  angles,  PZW  =  a,  PZN  =  b,  and 
NZW  =  c. 

309.  We  begin  the  JnTestigatJoti  of  ihia  problem  by  referring  to 
the  Table  or  Fobmols,  §  298,  Class  A.)  Bight-Anolgd  Tbiakqij:s, 
and  we  look  down  the  second  coluinn,  under  the  head  of  Given  (Quan- 
tities), tiU  we  come  to  A,  B,  which  suits  the  present  case.  As  the  given 
quantities  are  all  arranged  alphabetically,  it  is  easy  to  find  what  we  want- 
When  we  come  to  A,  B,  we  perceive  that  Formulge  4,  5,  6,  give  us  the 
methods  of  finding  what  is  sought  for,  namely,  the  value  of  the  three 
sides  a,  b,  c,  by  three  separate  calculations. 

310.  Formula:  4.   Given,  angles  A,  B;  sought,  side  a. 

Equation:  cos  a  =  ^^j.  This  means  that  the  natural  cosine  of  side  a 
is  equal  to  the  natural  cosine  of  angle  A  divided  by  the  natural  sine  of 
angle  B.  Now,  according  to  the  Table,*  the  natural  cosine  of  54°  44' 
is  .5774,  and  the  natural  sine  is  .81G3.     Then 

.8165  )  .5774  {.70T2 

57155 

58500 

57155 

13450 

16330 

•  Thu  Nfen  Ui  HiiTTos'!.  Lirgs  Table  of  Sines;  bocaius  liie  Toble  uppcndad  la  thia  worL 
doei  Dot  couUiD  the  nalanj,  but  onlj  Ihs  hiyarilhiKk  Attet  and  aoiUDBB,  which,  witli 

nitunl  ftad  lugarithmic  tBDgenle  aod  catangBDti,  axe,  with  a  Hew  trifling  exoeptlona, 

lh«  fiincliona  of  an  angle  thai  an  necwsafy  for  working  the  trigononiBlrical  FonniiU: 
wtooh  an  cmplojed  in  the  precent  worh. 
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The  product  ia  .7072,  wliicli  is  the  natural  cosine  of  the  angle  aoswi 
to   side    a.     HaTiug   found    ihia,  we  look   in    the    Table   of    Nati 
Cosines  for  the   number  -7072,   which   is   easily    found,    because 
numbers  are  in  regular  order,  and 
to  indicate  an  angle  of  45".     This,  then, 
tbe  angle  of  the  side  PZN  or  b,  or  the  81 
PZ  W  or  a,  in  the  annexed  figure  of  the 
tant,  for  in  this  case  both  side  a  and  sids- 
b  are  alike,  because  angle  A  and  angle  B 
are  alike.      If  now  we   want  to  know  thi 
relation  of  axis  p*  either  to  axis  m'  or  fe| 
axis  t',  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  tangeal 
or  cotangent  of  45",  which  we  perceive, 
be  unity,  or  the  same  as  radius,  whence  | 
follows  that  the  ases  p'  m-  t'  of  the  Fo: 
PMT  repiesented  by  Model  IS,  and  wh( 
•  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  109°  28', — are 


interfacial  angles 
of  like  length. 

311.  It  is  now 
Formula  4,  which 


necessary  t 


the   Logarithmic  Equation  4 


This  D 
ithmic 
itbmic 
548  4, 


log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  -I-  10  — 
ns,  that  the  logaritbmic  cosine  of  side  a  is  equal  to  the  logtfP 
;ine  of  angle  A  first  added  to  10,  and  then  having  the  logsr 
le  of  angle  B  subtracted  from  it.  Angles  A  and  B  ore  eacfi; 
which  angle  we  look  for  ir.  the  Table,  and  take  its  logarithrtid 
cosine  and  sine  as  follows : 

Log  cos  A  =  54°  44' =    9-7615 
Add         10. 

19.7615 
—  Log  sin  B  =  54°  44' =    9.9119 

Product  =  log  cos  a  =  9.8496 
We  neiit  look  in  the  Table  of  Logarithmic  Cosines  for  tlie  number^ 
g.S496,  which  is  found  to  be  the  cosine  of  45°,  as  was  determined! 
by  the  natural  numbers  in  §  310. 

312.  In  practice,  the  adding  of  10  in  the  above  formal  manner  is  dis- 
pensed with,  so  that  the  operation  is  performed  as  follows : 

10  +  Log  cos  A  =  54"  44'  =  19.7615  I 

—  Log  sin    B  =  54=44'=    9.91  Ut  4 

log  cos  a  =  45°  =    9.8496  1 

313.  There  does  not  appear  in  this  example  to  be 
the  employment  of  logarithmic  instead  of  ordinary 
very  difierent  with  cases  in  whic>' 
ties  to  deal  with,  as  in  the  wor 
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angled  triaDgles.  The  examples  of  the  latter,  which  will  be  given  in  the 
next  Section,  will  render  very  evident  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
method  of  working  by  logarithms. 

314.  Formula  5.  Given,  angles  A,  B ;  sought,  side  b.  This  equation 
need  not  be  worked,  because  the  case  is  precisely  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  value  of  side  b  is  already  obtained. 

315.  Formula  6.  Given,  angles  A,  B;  sought,  side  c. 

Equation:  cos  c  =  cot  A  cot  B. 
This  means,  cosine  c  is  equal  to  cotangent  A  multiplied  by  cotangent  B. 
Natural  cotangent  A  =  54©  44'  z=  .7072 
Natural  cotangent  B  =  54©  44'  =  .7072 

14144 
49504 
495040 


Product  z=  nat  cos  c  =  .50013184 

We  look  for  this  product  in  the  Table  of  Natural  Cosines,  and  find  .5000 
against  60°,  which  is  the  nearest  sum  to  it,  so  that  side  c,  or  the  plane 
angle  n  Z  w  in  the  figure  of  the  octant,  is  60^ 
316.  The  same  by  logarithms  : 

Log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
Log  cot  A  =  54°  44'  =  9.8495 
Log  cot  B  =  54°  44'  =  9.8495 

Product  =  Log  cos  c  ==  9.6990 

We  deduct  10  by  merely  scoring  the  pen  through  the  first  figure  of  the 
product,  or  better  by  omitting  10  in  the  adding  together  of  the  two 
sums,  and  then  we  look  for  the  result,  9.6990,  in  the  Table  of  Logar- 
ithmic Cosines,  where  we  find  it  against  60°,  which  is  therefore  the  value 
of  side  c. 

317*  In  §  300,  I  mentioned  a  problem  which  is  the  reverse  of  those 
we  have  just  examined.  The  problem  is  this:  Given  a  symbol,  such  as 
P^MT,  to  find  the  interfacial  angles  of  the  form  which  it  denotes. 

a.)  To  find  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge.  ^ 

— Let  the  figure  represent  a  solid  triangle 
with  Z  as  its  vertex.  P^MT  intimates  that 
the  axes  are  p*  mjtj.  This  gives  for  the  oc- 
tant the  value  of  1  for  P,  2  for  M,  2  for  T. 
Now  as  we  have  the  value  of  P  and  M,  we 
have  the  value  of  the  angle  NZP,  =z  side  a ; 
and  as  we  have  the  value  of  P  and  T,  we 
have  the  value  of  the  angle  WZP  =  side  b. 
As  m*  and  t*  arc  alike,  so  also  arc  side  a 
and  side  by  and  the  value  of  these  sides  in 
degrees  is  obtained  by  looking  in  the  Tabic 
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Natural  Taugeata  for  the  degree  which  answers  to  tangent  2.0  or  to 
ingent  0.5,  either  of  which  quantities  suit  the  case  in  question,  where 
twice  the  length  of  either  M  or  T,  We  thus  fiud  the  value  of 
le  a  and  side  b  in  degrees,  to  be  each  63°  26',  Therefore,  the  pro- 
;m  is  as  follows: 

Given,  iide»a,b,(C,  the  right  angle  being  understood);  noi^Af,  ai^/e  A, 
which  is  the  angle  across  N  or  \V,  or  the  half  of  the  angle  across  one  of 
the  terminal  edges.     We  look  for  a,b  among  the  given  quantities  in 
'able  A.)  §  29S,  and  find  at  No.  13  the  Formula  required,  which  Is: 
Log  tan  A  =  log  tan  a  +  10  —  log  sin  6. 
)  +  Log  tan  a  =  63"  26'  =  20.3010 
—  Log  sin  b  =  630  26'  =    9.9515 


Product  =  log  tan  A  =  I0.34i)5 
log  tan  of  65°  54^' i  the  double  of  which,  or  131' 
ingle  across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  form  P^MT. 


b.)   To  Jind  l/ie  angle  across  the  equator. 

In  this  cose,  we  take  the  point  n  for  the  vertex  of  a  triangle.  The 
quantities  given  are  then,  the  angle  N  n  M  =  side  a,  the  value  of  which 
is  the  degree  tliat  answers  to  tangent  0.5  or  cotangent  2.0,  namely, 
26"  34.',  and  the  angle  M  n  E  ;=  side  h,  which,  as  M  c  T  is  a  right  angle 
and  M  and  T  are  of  equal  length,  is  an  angle  of  45°.  The  point  now  to 
be  determined,  is  the  angle  across  the  edge  £  ^  angle  A.  The  problem 
is  therefore  :  Given,  sides  a,  b;  souglU,  angle  A,  which  is  tlie  name  as 
problem  a.),  Formula  13,  namely. 


1 


» 


Log  tan  A  =  log  tan  a  -|-  10  —  log  si 
10  -f-  Log  tan  a  =  26"  34'  =  19.6990 
—  Log  Bin  6  =  45°        =    9.8495 


Product  =  log  tan  A  =    9.8495 
This  product  is  the  log  tan  of  35"  16';  the  double  of  whiuli,  or  "O"  32', 
is  the  value  of  the  angle  across  the  equator  of  PJ  MT. 

c.)  To  Jind  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge  and  across  the  equator, 
h  from  one  solid  triangle. 
For  this  we  employ  the  same  quantities  as  in  problem  b.),  and  we 
Iculate  the  value  of  angle  B. 
r  .Formula  11,  Given,  sides  a,  bi  sought,  angle  B. 

Log  tan  B  =^  log  tan  &  -|-  10  —  log  sin  a. 
10  +  Log  tan  A  ^  45"    0'  =  20.0000 
—  Log  sin  a  =  26"  34'  =    9.6505 

.     Product  ^  Log  tau  B  =  10,3495 
This  product,  as  shown  in  problem  a.),  is  the  log  Ian  of  65"  54t'.  which 
proves  the  angle  over  a  terminal  edge  of  the  form  P^MT  to  be  131"  49' 


M 


li)  Another  way  to  Jind  the  interfncial  angles  across  ike  equator  a 
^Hcrost  a  terminal  edge  of  the  form  P^MT,  from  one  solid  triangle. 

Wc  toke  the  point  Z  of  the  octant  for  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  and  we 
suppose  the  octant  divided  into  two  equal  and  similar  portioDS  by  a  plane 
equal  to  the  iiorlh-west  meridian,  and  which  passes  through  the  points 
Z  c  E  idiTiding  the  edge  or  angle  P  exactly  into  two  equal  edges  or  angles. 
A§  the  angle  across  the  edge  P  is  90",  so  the  angle  of  the  new  edge  pro- 
duced by  dividing  P  into  two  equal  edges,  must  be  45".  The  right  angle 
in  thia  new  solid  triangle,  is  across  the  edge  produced  by  the  division  of 
the  plane  Znw,  that  is  to  say,  across  an  edge  that  runs  from  Z  to  E.  In 
other  words,  angle  C  is  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  plane  Znw  upon 
the  north-west  meridian,  or  new  plane  produced. 

TTie  data  we  now  have  to  help  our  calculations  are  these  :^The  right 
angle  C.  The  plane  NZ  P,  equal,  as  found  in  problem  a.),  to  63"  26'. 
which  plane  being,  not  as  before  adjacent  to,  but  now  opposite  to,  the 
right  angle  C,  must  be  called  side  c.  And  thirdly,  the  new  angle  produced 
by  the  division  of  the  edge  P,  which  angle  ^=  45°,  may  be  called  angle  A. 

From  these  data  we  have  to  determine  the  ralue  of  angle  B,  which  is 
equal  to  N  or  to  half  the  terminal  edge  of  PiMT,  and  the  value  of  side 
h,  which  is  the  new  plane  produced,  and  which  gives  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  n  Z  w  to  the  axis  p",  and,  therefore,  the  complement  of  its 

Iindinntion  to  the  equator, 
r    These  two  problems  are  as  follow  : 
\    1 .  Given,  angle  A  and  aide  c ;  soug/it,  angle  B.  Form  ula  1 7 . 
I   S.  Given,  angle  A  a?td  side  c  ;  loughl,  tide  b.  Formula  1 8. 
li  Formula  17.  Log  cot  B  =  log  cos  c  +  10  —  log  cot  A. 
[  10  +  Log  cos    c  =  63"  20'  =  19.6505 

}  —  Log  cot  A  =  45°    C  =  10.0000 

bisp 
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Product  =  log  cot  B  =    9.6505 
s  product  is  the  log  cot  of  65°  54}',  which  shows  the  angle  across  9 
minal  edge  to  be  131°  49',  as  previously  found  by  problem  a.). 
\  Formula  18.  I^g  tan  6  =  log  tan  c  -f  log  cos  A  —  10. 
Log  tan   c  =  63"  26'  =  10.3010 
+  Log  cos  A  =  45"    0'  =    9.8495 


Product  —  10  =  Log  tan  b  =  10.1505 
i  product  is  the  log  tan  of  54°  44',  which  is  the  inclination  of  t 
external  plane  of  the  form  PiMT  to  the  axis  p'.  Of  course,  the  com- 
plement of  this  angle,  namely,  85°  16',  is  the  inclination  of  the  same 
plane  to  the  equator;  and  double  the  complement,  or  70°  32'.  is  the 
angle  across  the  equator,  measnred  from  a  plane  of  the  upper  pyramid 
Mpon  a  plane  of  the  lower  pyramid ;  which  determination  agrees  with 
that  derived  from  problem  &.). 
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.i\i>.  I  shall  now  Itring  forward  two  ur  three  taUeB  whicb  coDtoin  in- 
formation that  will  be  required  in  subsequent  iof-eatigationa. 


TABLE  OF  LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 

FboM  I  lo  10(1.  » tin  INDICES. 

1 

0.OO0O 

21 

L3222 

41 

1.6128 

61 

1.7853 

81 

1.9085 

2 

0.3010 

22 

1.3424 

42 

1.6233 

62 

1.7924 

82 

1.9138 

3 

0.4771 

23 

1..36I7 

43 

1.6335 

63 

1.7993 

83 

1-9191 

4 

0.6021 

24 

1.3802 

44 

1.6435 

64 

1.8062 

84 

1.9243 

5 

0.6990 

26 

1.3979 

45 

1.6532 

65 

1.8129 

85 

1.9294 

6 

0.7782 

•26 

1-4150 

46 

I.G628 

66 

1.81!)5 

86 

1.9345 

7 

0.8451 

27 

1.4314 

47 

1.6721 

67 

1.8261 

87 

1.9395 

8 

O.BOSI 

28 

1.4472 

48 

1.6812 

68 

1.8325 

88 

1^445 

9 

0.9542 

29 

1.4624 

49 

1.6902 

69 

1.8388 

69 

1.9494 

10 

1.0000 

30 

1.4771 

50 

1.6990 

70 

1.8451 

fH) 

1.9542 

11 

1.0414 

31 

1.4914 

51 

1.7076 

71 

1.8513 

91 

1.9590 

12 

1.0792 

32 

1.5052 

52 

1.7160 

72 

1.8573 

92 

1.9638 

13 

1.1139 

33 

1.5185 

53 

1.7243 

73 

1.8633 

93 

1.9685 

14 

1.1461 

34 

1.5315 

54 

1.7324 

74 

1.8692 

94 

1.9731 

15 

1.1761 

35 

1.5441 

55 

1.7404 

75 

1.S751 

95 

1.9777 

16 

1.2041 

36 

1.5563 

56 

1.7482 

76 

1.8808 

9ti 

1.9823 

17 

1.2305 

37 

1.5682 

57 

1.7559 

77 

1.8865 

97 

1.9868 

18 

1.2553 

38 

1.6798 

S8 

1.7634 

78 

1.8921 

98 

1.9912 

19 

1.2788 

39 

1.5911 

59 

1.7709 

79 

1.8976 

99 

1.9956 

20 

1.3010 

40 

1.6021 

60 

1.7782 

80 

1,9031 

100 

2.0000 

319-  Explakation; — Several  of  the  Formula  contained  in  §  298, 
require  the  use  of  wliot  are  called  LogarithmE  of  Numbers,  which  I  have 
therefore  printed  in  the  above  table  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 
The  four  Formula;,  Nos.  83  to  86,  are  inserted  in  the  Table,  rather  with 
a  view  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Right-Angled  Plane  Triangles,  than  as 
FormulEe  for  common  use.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  proper  to  explain  in 
what  manner  they  are  to  be  used  when  needful,  and  how  their  employ- 
ment is  frequently  rendered  unnecessary. 

320.  The  cross  section  of  any  one  of  the  forms  M.T.P.M.P.T,  is  a 
rhombus,  one-fourth  of  which  is  a  right-angled  plane  triangle,  similar  to 
the  figure  in  Table  D.)  page  124.  The  hypothenuse,  or  longest  side,  of 
of  this  triangle  is  always  a  diagonal  of  a  plane  of  M,T.  P,M,  or  P,T,  while 
the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  are  either  p"  and  m",  p'  and  t%  or  m"  and  t*. 
And  the  index  ,  of  the  symlwb  M,T.  P.M,  P,T,  is  simply  the  exponent 
of  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  two  axes  of  each  form,  or  of  the  two 
legs  of  the  plane  triangle. 

321.  Now,  in  the  Tables  of  Crystallised  Minerals  contained  in  Part  II., 
tiie  algebraic  index  ,  is  replaced,  as  often  as  information  afforded  the 
means,  by  an  arithmetical  index,  which  shows  the  jirtcise  comparative 
itmffih  af  rvery  pair  of  axet.     Thus,  at  pajje  60,  we  find  one  of  Ihe 
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crystals  of  Carbonate  of  Lead  descnbed  as  M^T.  E'-^^'^-  I^o>lel  82'. 
This  DieaDs,  that  the  equator  or  cross  section  of  M^'',jT  is  a  rhombus, 
one-fourth  of  which  is  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  whose  leg  m'  is  =  6, 
and  leg  t"  =  10,  and  that  the  east  meridian  or  cross  section  of  P/^T  is 
a  rhombus,  one-fourth  of  which  is  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  whose 
leg  p'  is  ^  7,  and  leg  t'  ^  10.  This  relation  is  also  stated  in  the  affix 
to  the  symbol,  by  the  term — "  Axes:  p?m;tV''  With  this  information 
before  us,  we  can  calculate  the  following  eix  particulars  relating  to  the 
combination  shown  by  Model  82':  1.)  the  angle  across  the  pole  n,  and 
2.)  the  angle  across  the  pole  w,  both  on  tbe  edge  of  the  equator ;  3.)  the 
angle  across  the  pole  Z,  and  4.)  the  angle  across  the  polew,  both  on  the 
edge  of  the  east  meridian ;  5.)  the  angle  across  the  edge  Znw,  from  a 
plane  of  My'jgTupon  a  plane  of  P-/qT;  and  finally,  (>.)aU  the  plane  angles 
of  M|fi,T.  P^T,  as  shown  upon  Model  82".  The  5th  and  6th  of  these 
Cilculations  are  made  by  means  of  an  olliqueangled  solid  triangle,  on 
which  account  T  shall  work  the  operations  in  full,  because  all  the  exam- 
ples of  solid  triangles  hitherto  worked  were  of  right-angled  solid  triangles, 
and  there  are  certain  peculiarities  relating  to  oblique-angled  solid 
triangles  which  have  still  to  bo  explained. 

Id  describing  Model  82',  I  have  therefore  to  explain,  first,  the  calcu- 
lation of  right-angled  plane  triangles,  and  secondly,  the  calculation  of 
oblique-angled  solid  triangles. 


322.  Calcdlation  of  Right-A\gij',d  Plane  Thianoles. 

I.)  To  find  the  obtuse  angle  of  M^,,T  at  the  pole  n.  Let  c  be  the 
centre  of  the  crystal.  Then,  Formula  83 ;  given,  c,M,T ;  sought,  angle  n. 
M  is  given  above  =  6.  and  T  =  10.     Therefore: 

Log  Ian  n  =  log  T  +  10  —  log  M 

=  log  10+  10  —  log  (J. 


Here  we  find  Ihe 
above  table. 


i  of  the  Logarithms  of  Numbers  contained  in  llie 


10  -f  log  T  =10=  11.0000 
—  log  M  =    i;  =    0,7782 


Log  tan  n  =  10.2218  = 


J  the  log  tan  of  5*1°  2',  the  double  of  which, 
across  the  pole  n  measured  on  the  edge  of  the 


The  product,  10.2218,  i 
=^  11S°  4',  is  the  angle 
equator. 

2.)  To  find  the  acute  atu/le  o/M^T  at  Oie  pole  w.  The  angle 
across  the  pole  w  on  the  edge  of  the  equator  is  Ihe  supplement  of  the 
angle  across  the  pole  n,  or  180°  —  118'  4'  =  6I"  50'. 

a.  To  find  the  obtuse  angle  of  Pf^T  at  tlicpole  Z.  As  P  is  given  at 
7  and  T  at  10,  we  make  the  following  calculation  : 


log  cot  n  =     9.8451  =  55". 
The  product,  9.8451,  is  thu  log  cot  of  35",  the  double  of  which,  =  110°, 
is  the  angle  over  Z  on  the  edge  of  the  east  meridian. 

4.)  To  find  the  acute  angle  of  P^^T  at  the  pole  w.  The  angle  acrosa 
the  pole  w  from  Zw  to  Nw  is  therefore  180"  —  1 10°  =  70°. 

The  above  results  will  be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  measure- 
ments taken  by  means  of  the  goniometer,  round  the  equator  and  the  east 
meridian  of  Model  82',  in  the  direction  of  the  brown  and  purple  lines 
marked  upon  the  model. 

Table  of  Indices. 

323.  To  findtbe  external  angles  of  the  Biaxial  Forms  M.T.P.M,P.T, 
when  the  value  of  the  index  ,  is  hnoten,as  in  M^„T.  Pi^,iT,  without  per- 
forming the  triganometrical  caicidalions. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  the  Table  of  Indices  or  Characteristics. 
printed  in  the  opposite  page. 

324.  Explanation: — This  table  is  adapted  for  the  instant  conversion 
of  indices  expressed  in  vulgar  fractions,  as  -^^^  and  -j^,  into  decimal  frac- 
tions,  as  .6000  and  .7000,  which  fractions  are  the  natural  tangents  or 
natural  cotangents  of  the  external  anglen  of  the  Biaxial  Forms  that 
correspond  to  the  given  axial  relations  denoted  by  the  symbols.  This 
will  be  best  explained  by  an  example : 

I.)  To  find  the  external  anglen  of  MfijT. — Look  for  the  numerator  6 
among  the  large  figures  in  the  upper  horizontal  line  of  the  table.  Pass 
your  eye  down  the  column  below  figure  G,  till  you  come  to  the  figure 
which  is  on  the  level  of  the  denominator  10,  contained  among  the  large 
figures  in  the  outer  vertical  column  of  the  table.  The  decimal  fraction 
found  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  lines  of  figures,  is  that  which 
expresses  six  tenths  of  unity,  namely,  .6000.  This  decimal  fraction  is 
the  value  of  axis  m'  when  axis  t'  is  1.0000.  Therefore,  by  Fomtuia  8tl 
and  90,  the  angle  of  which  .6000  is  the  cotangent,  namely,  59°  2',  is  tlie 
angle  at  the  pole  n,  and  the  angle  of  which  .6000  is  the  tangent,  namely, 
30"  58'  (See  the  Table  of  Tangents)  is  the  angle  at  the  pole  w  of  a 
triangle,  or  quadrant  of  the  equator,  of  the  fonn  M[I^T;  and  twice  these 
angles,  or  59°  2'  X  2=  118" 4',  and  30°  58°  X  2  =  6r  56',  are  the  ex- 
ternal angles  of  M^'^T  required  by  the  problem. 

325.  Thie  example  shows  that  the  Table  of  Indices  is  adapted  to 
obviate  a  great  deal  of  calculation,  by  exhibiting  the  direct  relation  of  a 
Tulgar  fraction  constituting  the  index  of  a  symliol  to  the  tangent  or 
cotangent  which  shows  tlie  external  angles  of  the  Form  to  which  it 
belongs.  All  the  indices  of  the  symbols  of  Biaxial  Forms  can  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Form  M^T  above  examined.     Thus, 


J 


girei),  SulplitttL'  uf  Barytes,  Part  II.,  page  68,  combination  V,MyV, 
Model  6;  required,  the  c-qiiatorial  angle  at  the  pole  u.  Ruferring  to  th« 
Table  of  Indices,  and  in  the  Iiorizontal  Ime  of  Stha,  and  below  tlic 
numerator  4,  we  find  .8000.  This  is  the  cotangent  of  51"  20'.  or  half  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  tlie  plane  ne  upon  the  plane  nw  of  the  Form  M^T, 
which  angle  is  51"  20'  X  2  =  102"  40'. 

The  Table  of  Indices  presentB  no  great  advantnges  in  the  cases  of 
such  simple  vnlgar  fractions  as  thoiie  which  I  have  quoted,  but  it  will  be 
found  to  be  very  convenient  when  the  fractious  are  such  as  j^,  j^,  -^, 
or^ other  odd  numbers  which  cannot  be  readily  converted  into  decimal 
fractions  by  mental  cnlculatiou  without  the  help  of  the  pen. 

326.  Tlie  axes  of'  Farias  bglonging  to  a  given  zone  are  multiples  of 
one  another,  for  the  same  Miiteral. — The  Table  of  Indices  present*  an- 
other peculiarity,  which  it  is  useful  to  remember  in  examining  complex 
crystals  of  minerals.  Whenever  u  combination  is  found,  which  con- 
tains several  rhombic  forms  in  one  zone,  us,  for  example,  MJT,  mjt,  m§t. 
Muriate  of  Copper,  then  a  siugle  horizontal  line  of  the  table  contains 
the  length  of  the  variable  axis  of  all  the  forms  of  the  given  zone  pecu- 
liar to  that  mineral,  Thus,  if  we  take  tlie  mineral  just  quoted,  and  refer 
to  the  line  of  thirds  among  the  denominators,  then  under  numerator  2, 
we  find  the  eutaiigeat  which  shows  the  angle  of  a  triangle  of  M|T; 
under  numerator  4,  the  cotangent  which  shows  the  angle  of  a  triangle  of 
mjt;  under  numerator  C,  the  cotangent  which  shows  the  angle  of  a  tri- 
angle of  mft.  These  coUogents  are  .6667,  1.333,  and  2.000,  and  the 
corresponding  angles  are  56"  19',  .36°  5^,  and  26°  34'i  so  Uiat  the  inter- 
facial  angles  of  the  plane  ue  upon  nw  of  these  respective  vertical  forms, 
peculiar  to  Muriate  of  Copper,  are  112°  38',  73°  44',  and  53"  8'.  This 
view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  axes  of  all  the  forms  belonging  to 
any  siugle  zone  of  a  particular  mineral,  is  frequently  of  important  service 
in  correcting  imperfect  measurements,  and  supplying  data  when  defective. 

327.  Construction  of  Symbols  for  Biaxial  and  Triaxial  Farms. — It 
will  be  seen,  that  besides  giving  a  Table  of  Indices,  I  have  added  two 
columns  of  Indices  to  the  Table  of  Sines  and  Tangents.  These  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  iu  the  cojutruction  of  symbols,  as  I  shall  show  by  an 
example. — Given,  model  82*,  with  the  symbol  M,T.  P.T,  and  the  mea- 
surements ne  on  nw  -^  118°  4',  2e  on  Zw  =  IIOo.  Required,  the 
value  of  ,  and  ,  expressed  iu  vulgar  fractious. 

a.)  Divide  116"  4'  by  2,  and  find  the  cotangent  of  the  result:  i^ 
=  59"  2',  cot.  .6000.  This  is  the  value  of  m",  when  f  is  1.0;  and 
against  this  angle  you  find,  in  the  outer  column  of  the  Table  of  Sines, 
ilgar  fraction  },  which  is  the  value  of  .  in  M.T. 

ft.)  Divide  1 10°  by  2,  and  find  the  cotangent  of  the  result:  '-^  =^  55", 

t  .7002.  This  is  tlie  value  of  p*,  when  t*  is  1.0,  and  against  this  angle 
rin  the  Table  of  Sines  you  find  the  vulgar  fraction  Z^,  which  is  the  value 
1  P.T. 

The.  symbol  M.T.  P.T  is,  therefore,  equal  to  MjT.  P/nT.     But  as 


T  is  of  the  aame  length  iu  M,T  aud  P,T,  it  is  better  to  change  ^  for  its 
synonymp  f%,  and  write  M^(iT.  P-/(,T. 

c.)  In  formiDg  symbols  for  Triaxial  Forms,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  ia 
mind  that  there  are  three  rektions  to  be  shown,  oamely,  the  length  of  p', 
m',  and  t°,  or  the  distance  of  the  poles  Z,n,w,  from  the  centre  of  the 
triaxial  form.  Let  the  general  symbol  be  P.iM,T„  and  the  value  of  s.  y,  * 
be  1,2,  3.     Then  v/e  have 

F  :  M   ::    I  :  a 


This  ia  equal  to  pta^t;  or  P,M,T,;  but  as  it  is  desirable  that  t'  should, 
as  frequently  as  possible,  be  made  unity,  it  is  better  to  write  P^MIjT, 
which  indicates  the  same  relations. 


328.  Calculation-  of  OBLiquE-ANOLCD  Solid  Tkiancles. 

5.)  To  find  the  angle  across  the  edge  Zaw  of  Model  82",  or  the  in- 
clinalioii  of  a  plane  of  M/ijT  to  a  plane  of  P/rT. 

Take  the  Zn  pole  of  the  combination  as  the  vertes  of  an  oblique- 
a»(,'Ied  solid  triangle.  This  pole  is  at  the  point  where  the  two  upper 
planes  of  P,T  meet  the  two  front  planes  of  M.T,  The  solid  triangle 
which  f  shall  take  consists  of  the  following  parts:  the  north  meridian, 
which  ia  a  rectangle,  with  an  angle  of  <I0°  at  the  pole  Zu.  Call  this  side 
c  of  the  solid  triangle.  Then  side  a  will  be  the  plane  P.TZw,  and 
side  b  will  be  the  plane  M.Tnw.  Agreeably  to  this  arrangement, 
angle  A  will  be  the  inclination  of  M.Tnw  on  tlic  north  meridian;  angle 
B  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  P.T  Zw  on  the  north  meridian; 
and  angle  C  will  be  the  inclination  of  M.T  nw  upon  P.T  Zw  across  the 
edge  Znw,  which  is  the  angle  required  in  the  problem,^ — Of  the  parts 
here  named,  we  know  the  value  of  c  =  90S  of  A  ^  59"  2',  of  B  ^  35°, 
the  two  latter  being  fouud  by  problems  1)  and  3),  §  322.  The  present 
problem  is,  consequently, — givett,  side  c  and  angles  A,  B:  required, 
angle  C,  and  this  can  be  solved  either  by  Formula  41,  or  Formula  42. 
We  have  therefore  a  choice  between  two  methods  of  calculation,  and  we 
naturally  ask,  what  ia  to  guide  us  in  chousing  betwixt  them?  If  we 
compare  formulte  41  and  42  with  one  another,  we  perceive  that  the 
former  is  considerably  the  simpler  of  the  twoi  but  that  it  requires  a 
given  quantity,  which  is  to  be  found  by  a  preliminary  calculation.  This 
preliminary  calculation  is,  as  directed  in  the  Formula,  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  Formula  39-  Upon  refemng  to  this  Formula,  we  lind  that 
the  prehminary  calculation  is  much  longer  than  either  41  or  42;  so  that 
Formula  41  becomes  altogether  considerably  longer  than  Formula  42; 
and  for  this  reason — the  results  by  each  being  the  same — we  should  pre- 
fer to  work  our  calculation  by  Formula  42.  But  there  is  yet  another 
thing  to  be  token  into  consideration,  io  judging  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  two  Formulte.  Although  by  problem  5.)  we  seek  only  to  find 
angle  C  of  the  oblique-angled  solid  triangle    that  we  have  described, 
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there  is  afterwards  another  calculation  to  make,  problem  6.),  in  order  to 
learn  what  are  the  plane  angles  of  the  estemal  planes  of  Model  82*. 
Now,  it  appears  from  a  comparative  eicamination  of  the  model  and  the 
solid  triangle,  tliat  two  of  the  plane  angles  of  tlie  model  are  equivalent 
to  side  a  and  side  li,  of  the  same  solid  triangle  whose  angle  C  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  angle  required  in  problem  5.)  It  appears,  also,  that  these 
two  sides  are  given  by  the  solution  of  the  equation  contained  in  Formula 
39i  with  its  subordinate  equation.  Formula  40;  consequently,  if  we  re- 
solve the  equations  contained  in  Formulte  3<),  40,  and  41,  we  solve  prob- 
lems 5.)  and  6.)  together;  whereas,  if  we  begin  by  solving  problem  5.) 
with  the  short  Formula  No.  42,  we  shall  still  have  to  resolve  the  equa- 
lions  in  Forniute  39  and  40,  or  in  the  two  additional  Formuls,  Nos. 
43  and  44,  in  order  to  be  able  to  solve  problem  6.)  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  solve  problem  5-)  by  means  of  Formulie  39  and  41,  instead 
of  employing  the  short  Formula  No.  42. 

329.  Formula  39.  Given,  A,  B.  c,-  Sought,  a. 

Firal  Eiiiation  : 
Log  tau  i  (a  +  b)=  log  tan  i  c  -I-  log  cos  1  (A  —  B)  —  log  cos  i  ( A  -f  B). 

Second  Ei/uatioa  ; 
Logtanl(a  — 6)--!ogtanle  +  logsin  1  C^  — B)  — '"8  sin  J(A-(- B>. 
Then,  a^>,(a  +  b)+i{a  —  b) 

A  IB  given  =  59°  2';  B  =  55";  c  =  90". 
It  is  advisable  to  commence  a  calculation  of  this  nature  by  drawing 
out  a  full  plan  of  it  in  accordance  with  the  Formula,  and  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  first  of  the  two  opposite  columns.  It  is  alwayt  poi- 
aihle  to  do  tki's,  because  every  slep  of  the  calculation  is  set  forth  in  the 
Formula,  and  it  is  proper  to  do  it  with  the  greatest  care,  since  this  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  process.  When  the  plan  is  ready,  you  resort 
to  the  Table  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  and  extract  the  functions,  as  shown 
by  the  second  of  the  two  columns  opposite.  In  tlie  present  example,  you 
take  first  the  log  tan  of  angle  45".  and  write  it  both  in  the  first  and  second 
equation.  Then  you  look  for  the  log  cos  of  angle  2°  1',  and  write  it  iu 
the  first  equation,  and  while  the  Table  of  Sines  is  still  open  at  the  place 
of  2"  1',  you  extract  its  log  sin,  and  write  it  in  the  second  equation. 
Finally,  you  turn  to  angle  57"  1'  in  the  Table  of  Sines,  and  extract  its 
log  cos  for  the  first  equation,  and  its  log  sin  for  the  second  equation. 
You  already  perceive  one  of  the  uses  to  be  derived  from  beginning  a 
calculation  of  this  kind  by  drawing  out  a  full  plan  of  it,  which  use  is,  to 
be  enabled  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  turning  up  repeatedly  the  same  angle 
in  the  Table  of  Sines,  by  extracting  at  once  all  the  functions  of  the  same 
igle  which  may  be  required  at  different  stages  of  the  calculation. 
'Another  use  of  drawing  out  a  plan  of  the  calculation  is.  that  it  promotes 
OD  ordcrl}'  method  of  working,  and  prevents  the  accidental  substitution 
of  multiplication  for  division,  or  other  confusion  of  the  quantities,  which 
is  apt  to  occur  when  this  precaution  is  neglected. 
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The  two  equations  being  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described, 
the  two  additions  and  two  subtractions  are  readily  made  in  agreement 
with  the  Formula.  You  have  then  only  to  look  in  the  Table  of  log 
tangents  for  the  angles  answering  to  10.2638  and  8.6227^  which  you  find 
to  be  6  P  25'  and  2^  24/,  and  to  add  these  together,  as  prescribed  in  the 
final  equation,  to  find  the  result  of  the  equation,  and  the  desired  quantity 
of  the  problem,  which  is,  a  =  63^  49^.  Hence,  the  calculation  is  the 
simplest  thing  imaginable ;  the  entire  difficulty  of  proceeding  consisting, 
in  fact,  in  properly  choosing  the  parts  of  the  solid  triangle,  and  carefully 
drawing  up  the  plan  of  the  operation. 

Details  of  the  Pint  Equation: 

log  tan  i  e  :»  45°  (V  -  10.0000 
A=  69»2' 


Details  of  \ 

Ihe  First 
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Details  of  the  Second  Equation  : 

log  tan  }  c  :=:  45°      = 
+  log  ain  }  (A  -  B)  =     2°  T  = 

-  log  iin  J  (A  +  B)  =  57°  1'  = 
log  tan  }  (a  -  6)  =:r  = 


(A  +  B)=114°2' 

-  log  cos  J  (A  +  B)  =  57°  r  =  9.7359 

log  tan  i  (a  +  6)  =  61°25'=^  10.2638 

Details  of  tite  Second  Equation  : 

log  tan  j  c  s=  45°  0"  =  10.0000 

+  log  sin  J  (A  -  B)  =     2°  r  =  8.5464 

18.5464 

-  log  Bin  i  (A  +  B)  =  57°  1'  =  9.9237 


log  tan  i  (a  -  6)  =     2°  24'  =    8.6227 


Final  Equation. 


i  (a  +  ft)  = 
+  i  («  -  ft)  = 


Final  Equation . 


i(a  +  6)=  61°  25' 
+  i  (a  -  6)  =    2°  24' 


a       = 


a  =  63°  49' 

Upon  applying  the  goniometer  on  Model  82*  to  one  of  the  plane 
angles  of  the  faces  of  P,T  at  the  point  where  they  touch  the  north 
meridian,  you  find  the  above  result  of  63**  49^  to  agree  precisely  with 
that  afibrded  by  mechanical  measurement 

This  preliminary  calculation  being  effected,  we  proceed  now  to[;find 
angle  C  of  the  solid  triangle,  as  required  by  problem  5.),  page  141. 

330.  Farmuia  41.  log  sin  C  =  log  sin  c  +  log  sin  A  —  log  sin  a,    ' 

A  is  given  =  59°  2';  c  is  given  =  90°;  a  is  found  by  Formula  39 

=  63°  4y. 

log  sin  c  =  90°        =  10.0000 
+  log  sin  A  =  59°    2'  =    9.9332 


19.9332 
log  sin  a  =  63°  49'  =    9-9530 


log  sin  C  =  72°  50^  =    9.9802 


fl44  PBlKCtPl.E8  or  CRTSTALLOCnAPBY. 

The  prcxluct  is  72^  5U',  wliiob,  accordiug  to  the  Formula)  should  be  the 
angle  required  by  problem  5.),  across  the  c<lgc  Zdw  of  Model  82',  from  a 
plane  uf  My^T  upon  a.  pkne  of  P^T.    But  if  you  apply  the  gooiometer 
to  Model  82",  in  the  given  direction,  and  measure  the  angle  mechanically, 
.  jou  will  fiadtbe  angle  to  be,  not  72°  50',  but  107"  10'.     Here,  then,  is  a 
tfsagreemcnt  which  shows  sumething  to  be  wrong-     Is  it  the  Formula, 
Kthe   calculation,    or   the   mechanical   measurement?      You    repeat   the 
LiBechanical  measuremeut  and  And  it  correct ;  you  examine  the  calcula- 
P  tioD  and  find  it  Just.     You  conclude,  then,  that  the  error  lies  in  the 
,,  Formula,  and  your  conclusion  is  right.     Here  is  the  difBculty;  the  tine 
k  o/an  angle  and  ihat  of  itf  supplement  are  the  satne.     1 07"  1 0'  is  the  sup- 
lementof  72°50',and  9.9802  is  the  log  sin  both  of  72°  50' and  107"  Iff. 
is  is  called  in  trigonometry  the  ambiguous  case,  and  it  oceurs  when- 
r  the  given  quantities  of  a  solid  triangle  are  two  sides  with  an  angle 
osiCf  to  one  of  them,  as  a,b  with  A ;  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  a,e 
with  A ; — or  when  the  given  quantities  are  two  angles  teilk  a  side  apposite 
to  one  of  them,  as  A,B  with  a;  aud  it  may  be  suspected  to  occur  when- 
ever the  product  of  an  equation  is  a  sine  or  a  cosine.     There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  altering  or  improving  the  Formulot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
rid  of  this  difficulty,  so  that  tlie  student  must  remember  it  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty of  possible  occurrence,  and  accordingly  be  prepared  to  judge  from 
associated  circumstances,  or  to  determine  by  mechanical  measurement, 
which  ttf  the  two  angles  given  by  such  a  calculation,  is  the  one  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  true  angle. 

Among  the  equations  belonging  to  quadrantal  solid  triangles,  Table 
C),  g  298,  there  are  twelve  which  contain  the  negative  sign  ( — ),  and 
which,  consequently,  give  ambiguous  products.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  brief  and  yet  trustworthy  rules  to  show  in  what  coses  the  product 
of  these  equations  is  the  true  angle,  and  in  what  it  is  the  supplement  of 
the  true  augle.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  checking  of  the  calculation 
by  the  mechanical  measurement  of  a  orystal,  or  the  observation  of  the 
general  rules  given  in  §  307,  will  be  better  worth  the  reader's  attention 
than  any  special  rules  on  the  subject.  The  following  observations  may, 
however,  guide  him  in  particular  cases : — 

1.)  The  cosiue,  tangent,  and  cotangent  of  an  angle  greater  than  90" 
3  less  than  180°,  is  negative,  or  has  the  sign  — .  2,)  The  same  fiinc- 
ns  of  an  angle  less  than  90"  are  positive.  3.)  The  cosine  of  an  arc 
supplement  are  equal  with  different  signs.  4.)  When  positive 
signs  are  multiplied  together,  the  product  is  positive,  but  when  a  positive 
sign  is  multiplied  by  a  negative  sign,  the  product  is  negative.  5.)  When 
—  is  written  before  an  expression  in  a  Formula,  the  sign  of  the  ex- 
pression is  to  be  changed.     Thus,  for  instance,  in 

Formula  80-  tan  A  ^  —  tan  C  cos  b. 
Suppose  C  =   80"  and  b  =   105".     Then,  tan  C  is  positive,  because 
80"  is  less  than  90",  but  cos  b  is  negative,  because  105°  is  greater  than 
90".     These  two  quantities,  one  being  positive  and  one  negative,  multi. 
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plied  iato  each  otlier,  produce  a  negative  result,  but  llien,  as  —  is  written 
before  this  rcBult  in  the  Formula,  the  sign  is  to  be  changed  into  -f-. 
Therefore,  tan  A  being  positive,  it  must  be  less  than  30".  If  tan  A  had 
come  out  negative,  we  must  have  taken  the  supplenient  of  the  angle 
found  ill  the  tables. 

331.  Solution  of  the  foregoing  problem  by  means  of  a  Quadratttal 
Solid  Triangle. 

To  find  the  angle  across  the  edge  Znw  of  Model  82",  or  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  plane  of  M^T  upon  a  plane  of  P/jyT.  That  is  to  say.  sec 
page  141, — Given,  side  c  and  aru/Us  A,  B;  retfuired,  angle  C. 

Side  c  =  90";  angle  A  =  off"  2';  angle  B  =  55°.  In  virtue  of  the 
existence  of  a  side  of  90°  on  this  solid  triangle,  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  quatlrantal  solid  triangles,  contained  in  Table  C,  g  298,  where 
tJie  Formula  which  contains  the  given  conditions  is 


No 

5B: 

COB   C    = 

—  c 

OS  A 

osB. 

logc 

sC  =  c 

OS  A 

+    CO 

sB—  I 

cos  A  = 

,^9» 

2'  = 

=  9.711-1 

+ 

cosB  = 

55= 

- 

3.758G 

log 

C09C« 

72= 

50'=- 

9.4700 

The  product  is  72"  SC;  but,  for  the  reaaon  stated  in  the  note  to  Tabic 
C,  §  298,  we  may  either  take  this  angle  or  its  supplement,  =  180"  — 
72°  50'  =^  107°  10'.  We  find,  by  the  mechanical  measurement  of  the 
model,  that  it  is  the  larger  angle  that  must  be  taken,  and  the  observations 
contained  in  §  330  lead  us  lo  the  same  conclusion ;  for  cos  A  =  53°  2' 
and  cos  B  =  55°  are  both  positive,  because  the  angles  are  both  less  than 
yO°  (obg,  2.)  Their  product  is  positive,  for  the  reason  given  in  obs.  4). 
But  the  existence  of  the  negative  sign  in  the  Formula  changes  the  pro- 
duct from  positive  to  negative,  according  to  obs.  5.)  Hence,  cos  C  = 
9.4700  is  negative,  and  we  take  as  the  true  angle,  not  the  one  given 
against  cos  9.4700  in  the  table  of  cosines,  but  its  supplement, 

/(  appears  from  lhi»  last  investigation,  that  when  an  oblique-atigled 
solid  triangle  has  a  side  =  90°,  the  ealculalion  of  the  triangle  is  as  earn/ 
as  if  it  were  a  right-angled  solid  triangle. 

332.  Problem  6.)  We  have  still  to  investigate  the  plane  angles  of  the 
fuees  of  Model  82\ 

a.)  Of  these,  we  have  already  determined  one  of  the  two  similar 
plane  angles  on  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  P^T  Zw.  This,  by  For- 
mula 39,  was  found  to  be  63°  49*.  The  two  similar  plane  angles  of  this 
face  are,  therefore,  together  equal  lo  127°  38':  consequently,  the  acule 
plane  angle  at  the  pole  w  is  180°  —  127°  39'  =  52°  22',  which  agrees 
with  approximate  measurement  by  the  goniometer. 

li.)  To  find  one  of  the  plane  angles  of  the  face  M/^T  nw,  we  employ, 
for  the  reason  stated  in  §  328,  FortHula  40:  i  =  i  (a  +  6)  —  1  (a— A). 


L_ 


^ 


By  Fonnuln  39.  page  11\  we  Imve  i  (a  +  A)  =  Gl*  -25' 

nnil  i  (n  —  A)  ^    2°  24' 

Therefore, 

This,  as  proved  by  the  goniomeler,  is  the  plane  angle  nf  M^TnTMiP 
the  pole  Zn.  There  is  an  equal  plane  angle  at  the  pole  Nn.  These  two 
angles  are  together  equal  to  118°  2'.  The  plane  angle  at  the  pole  w  is 
=  180°  —  118"  2'  =  61°  58',  which  agrees  with  approsimate  measure- 
ment by  the  goniometer. 

The  plane  angles  of  the  faces  of  Model  82*  are  thus  all  found. 

c.)  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  Fomiula  39i  even  to  delennine 
the  plane  angles  of  Model  82*,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  a  side  qf  90°  on  the  solid  triangle  chosen  for  examination,  the  sides  a 
and  b  of  that  solid  triangle  can,  like  the  angle  C,  be  found  by  the  eas^' 
method  of  solving  ijuadraulal  instead  of  oblique-angled  9<y\\A  triangles, 
by  which  means  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  avoided. 

Given,  A  =  S'.t°  2';   B  =  55°;  c  =  90°;  to  find  a  and  /-. 

Formula  5G.  Log  Ian  a  --■  log  Ian  A  +  10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  Un  A  =  59=    2'  =  20.2218 
—  log8inB  =  55o         =    9.9134 

log  tan  a   =  63=  49'  =  10.3084 

formula  57.  Log  Ian  6  ^  log  tan  B  -|-  10  —  log  sin  A. 

10  +  log  tan  B  =  5S"       =  20.1548 
—  log  sin  A  =  59"  2'  =    9.9332 

log  tan  i   =  59°  1'  —  10.2216 


TABLE  OF  SQUARE  ROOTS. 
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24 
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44 
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5 
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f! 
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16 
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26 
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36 
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7 
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17 
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27 
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37 
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47 
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H 
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2H 
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9 
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19 
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39 
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49 
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in 
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20 

4.4721 

30 
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40 
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.'>0 
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11 
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21 
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31 
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41 

6.4031 

60 

7.7460 

333.  ExFLANATioN.  Some  crystallographers  are  in  the  practice  of 
stating  certain  relations  of  lines  to  one  another,  by  means  of  square  roots 
of  numbers.  I  think  it  an  inconvenient  practice,  and  do  not  follow  it; 
biit  since  the  practice  is  in  use,  it  requires  explanation.     Haiiy,  for  ex- 
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.iiiiple,  ill  speaking  of  the  crystal  of  Carbonate  of  L«ad,  viliich  iji  reprt?- 
sented  by  Model  62*,  says,  that  normals  to  the  poles  Z,  n,  and  w,  are 
related  as  the  numbers  V^,  ■*/  'i,  and  -Z^.  To  find  the  meaning  of  this 
statement,  we  take  the  square  roots  of  these  numbers  from  the  above 
table  as  follows: — 

Normal  to  Z  —  I  Axis  p*  =  vT=  1.4142 
Normal  to  n  =  i  Axis  m"  =  V^=  1.7320 
Normal  to  w  =  i  Axis  f    =  \^  =  2.8284 
According  to  these  measuremeiils,  the  forms  oil  Model  82°  ore  M^,g^l|T- 
Pi.jJiHI'r.     Tbe  indices  of  these  symbols  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
indices  of  M^T.  P/(yT;  but  that  is  nothing,  for  neither  do  the  given 
Grjuare  roots  agree  exactly  with  Haiiy's  own  measurements  of  the  ex- 
ternal angles  of  the  crystal.     The  point  which  I  am  explaining  is  simply 
the  method  of  converting  the  square  roots  of  numbers,  wherever  they  oc- 
cur, into  deciuiai  fractious,  by  means  of  the  above  Table. 

334.  Preeauiiont  to  lie  taken  hy  the  CTyslallographer  in  tbe  Anali/ii' 
of  Crystallographic  Combinations, 

The  examples  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  section  show  that  there  are 
often  many  ways  of  finding  a  desired  result.  TTte  judf/'mnt  of  the  crys- 
tallographer  tnusl  in  all  cuses  be  exercised,  to  choose  fiom  among  numerous 
trigonometrical  methods,  the  one  w/iieft  is  iKst  adapted  to  his  purpott- 
When  a  problem  is  proposed,  he  must  in  every  case  first  consider  its 
conditions,  and  the  connecttou  between  the  given  parts  and  those  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  determine.  Iii  dividing  a  crystal  or  model  into  solid 
triangles,  for  the  purpose  of  calculation,  he  should  take  care  to  choose 
such  solid  triangles  as  are  easiest  of  calculation,  and  such  as  are  not 
liable  to  give  ambiguous  results.  This  being  attended  to,  and  tbe  prob- 
lem lixed  upon,  the  known  quantities  should  be  denoted  by  the  algebraic 
symbols  A,  B,  C,  a,  6,  c,  or  such  of  them  as  are  necessary;  and  as  many 
independent  equations  be  then  prepared  as  there  are  unknown  quantities 
to  be  found.  The  resolution  of  these  equations  gives  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  impossible  to  give  general  rules  for  selecting  those 
quantities  which  will  afford  the  easiest  and  most  concise  methods  of 
solving  any  problem ;  but  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  it  will  bo  done,  as 
respects  Minerals,  in  the  next  Sectiom,  where  a  multiplicity  of  examples 
will  be  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  various  methods  of  analyzing 
the  crystals  of  every  particular  class.  Vet  after  all,  a  good  deal  must  be 
left  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  student,  and  to  the  exercise  of  that 
experience  which  he  will  gradually  acquire  by  examining  and  imitating 
the  explanatory  examples. 

All  the  30  Fornmlse  relating  to  right-angled  triangles,  and  all  the  30 
which  relate  to  quadrantal  triangles,  are  worked  either  on  the  model  of 
No.  I  or  No.  6,  and  with  the  same  facility  as  the  recited  examples.  Thi>i 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  Formulie  relating  to  oblique-angled 
triangles,  which  are  mure  complex  and  more  diversified,  although  Ihf 
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arUbmetical  operation!i  are  essentially  tlie  same.  The  logaritlimic  equa- 
tions alone  are  worked,  because  they  are  much  easier  tlian  tlie  others. 
The  quantities  are  cither  added  or  subtrocled,  according  as  they  are  pre- 
fixed by  4-  or  — .  There  is  no  other  more  difficult  arithmetical  process 
(o  go  through  than  that,  and  the  most  troublesome  thing  which  it  ia 
necessary  to  attend  to,  is  the  right  grouping  of  different  quantities  into 
what  I  may  call  the  compound  quantities  that  are  placed  wiUiin  paren- 
thesis (  )  or  braces  [  j,  or  are  affected  by  ihe  radical  sign  y'l  or  by  the 
fraction  i.  All  these  particulars,  however,  are  very  distinctly  marked 
in  the  different  Formula',  and  will  be  illustrated  by  examples  in  the  nest 
section. 

335.  Abridgement  of  Pormulw. — It  is  sometimes  possible,  as  I  shall 
hare  occasion  to  show  in  the  next  section,  to  abridge  the  labour  attending 
these  calculations,  by  certain  modifications  of  some  of  the  foregoing  for- 
mula. This  happens  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  examples  which  I  hare 
taken  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  trigonometrical  calculations.  It  also 
happens  in  all  cases  where  the  horixontal  axes  of  a  pyramid  (m*  t*)  are 
equal  to  one  another,  whether  ihey  agree  in  length  with  p'  or  not.  The 
case  alluded  to  is  where  the  angles  A  and  B  of  a  right-angled  solid 
triangle  are  both  of  the  same  value,  and  enter  into  the  equation  No.  4, 
namely. 


Now,  as  A  and  B  arc  alike,  this  formula  is  equivalent  to  the  following : 


But  by  Formula  11)4,  we  find  tliat  ^ii  =  ^'^  ^'  *•*  '*"*'  Formula  4  can 
be  abridged  to  cos  a  ^  cot  A.  We  look,  therefore,  in  the  Table  of 
Natural  Cotangents  for  54"  44',  the  vtdue  of  A,  and  we  find  its  cotangent 
to  be  .7072,  which  is  precisely  the  product  of  ^^  when  worked  at 
length,  as  in  §  310.  The  abridged  Formula  thus  obtained,  is  one  that 
is  very  extensively  used  in  crystallography,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

336.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  brought  this  subject  under  the 
reader's  attention,  will,  I  hope,  not  only  enable  him  to  make  considerable 
use  of  the  Formulse  empirically,  but  put  it  in  his  power  to  consult  8 
mathematician  with  advantage,  because  the  latter  can  adjust  his  iustruc- 
tions  to  the  object  which  this  statement  places  in  view. 


Section  Xllf.— AN  INaUIllY  INTO  THE  VARIETY  OF 
FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  WHICH  OCCUR  UPON 
THE   CRYSTALS  OF  MINERALS. 


337-  I  take  as  the  basis  of  this  inquiry,  a  work  etiCitled,  "  Ehmenle 
der  Kri/stalloi;raphie,nebst  einer  tabellarischen  Uebersickt  der  Mineralien 
nach  den  Erystallformfn,  von  Gustav  Rose.  Zweile  Aujlage,  Berlin, 
IB3B>"  The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  make  choice  of  this  work  are 
these  :— It  contains  a  fiill  account  of  a  system  of  crystallography,  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  Haiiy's  system,  I  may  call  the  German  ti/slem  of 
CT^staUography.  This  system  was  invented  by  Weiss  of  Berlin,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  Naumann,  Mobs,  and  Rose  in  Germany,  by  Mil- 
I.EK  in  England,  and  by  other  distinguished  mineralogists.  It  is  the 
system  of  crystallography,  wbich,  slightly  raodided  by  different  writers, 
is  now  in  most  general  use  throughout  Europe.  Rose's  work  is,  more- 
over, the  latest  published  continental  treatise  on  this  science,  and  it  is 
the  production  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  mineralogists.  It 
may  therefore  be  held  to  contain  a  fair  representation  of  the  crystallo- 
graphy of  the  present  age. 

338.  KoeE's,  or  rather  Weibs's,  Ststeh,  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion of  what  are  termed,  "  Six  Sr/sfmiu  of  Axes  of  Crt/tlaUisatton," 
which  systems  bear  the  following  titles: 


G.  Rose: 

1.)  Das  regulare  System. 
2.)  Das  zwei-  und  einasiage. 
3.)  Das  drci-  und  einoxige. 
4.)  Das  tin-  uud  einaxige. 
5.)  Das  zwei-  und  eingliedrige. 
6.)  Das  ein-  und  eingliedrige. 


Literal  translation  : 
1.)  The  regular  system. 
2.)  Two-aiid-one-axed. 
3.)  Three  and-one-ased. 
4.)  One-and-one-axed. 
5.)  Two-and-one-membered. 
6.)  One-and-one-membered 


Professor  Miller's  names  for  these  six  systems  are  as  follow: 

1.)  The  Octahedral  System  of  Crystallisation. 

2.)  The  Pyramidal  System. 

3.)  The  Rhombohedral  System, 

4.)  The  Prismatic  System. 

5.)  The  Oblique  Prismatic  System. 

G.)  The  Doubly  Oblique  Prismatic  System. 


In  describing  these  sis  systems,  I  shall  employ  Professor  Milleb's  titles 
in  preference  to  those  atforded  by  the  literal  translation  of  Rose's. 
33ff.  There  are  three  topics  to  handle  in  the  following  inquiry: 
I'irst,  I  have  to  show,  after  Rose,  what  forms  and  combinations  con- 
stitute tiie  crystals  of  the  mineral  world,  and  how  they  are  classiDed, 
both  according  to  his  method  and  lo  mine. 


les  I 


Secoudly,  1  liave  to  give  the  mutbematical  proofs  of  tlie  sep&rote 
identity  of  the  several  forms,  and  to  sliow  how  the  different  combinations 
lire  to  be  mathematically  analysed. 

Thirdly,  1  have  to  prove  that  the  System  of  Crystallography  which  is 
recommended  in  the  present  work,  is  suitable  for  the  exact  and  con- 
venient description  of  every  combination  and  form  thus  analysed  and 
identified,  and,  therefore,  suitable  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  mineralogist. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  am  about  to  give  a  fuU  account 
of  Rose's  book :  that  is  not  niy  object.  What  I  purpose  to  do  is,  to 
recite  the  forms  and  combinations  whicli  he  adduces  as  constituting  each 
system  of  crystallisation,  and  then  to  explain  and  illustrate  these  forms 
and  combinations  according  to  the  methods  developed  in  the  foregoing 
sections  of  this  treatise.  I  shall  describe  the  same  objects  that  Hose 
describes,  but  in  entirely  different  lernis. 

340.  The  principles  iipon  whicli  the  classification  of  crystals  into  the 
above-named  six  systems  is  effected,  are  as  follow: 

All  natural  crystals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  isquiaxed  and 
the  cKEQUiAXv.D  crystals.  The  equiaxed  are  those  whose  axes  are  all  alike, 
as  p'  m'  t' ;  the  unequiaxed,  those  whose  axes  are  dissimilar,  as  p'm't', 
or  pim;t;.  This  distinclion  refers  to  Combiiialiotu,  §  239,  not  KoFormt, 
S  -237. 

1.)  Now,  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  mineralogy,  that  when  a  mineral 
produces  an  cquiaxed  combination,  it  produces  no  combinations  that  are 
unequiaxed.  This  may  be  considered  a  universal  rule,  subject  to  a  few 
trifling  exceptions.  The  equiaxed  minerals,  or  the  crystals  whose  axes 
are  p'  m'  t',  are  therefore  made  to  constitute  the  regular  system,  or  Ocla- 
Itedral  System  of  Crifstaltisalion,  which  is  called  octahedral,  because  the 
regular  octahedron  is  one  of  its  most  important  crystals.  This  is  the  lirst 
of  the  sis  systems  of  crystallisation. 

2.)  When  the  unequiaxed  crystals  are  compared  with  one  anotlier,  we 
find  that  we  can  select  a  class  whose  axes  are  pirn'  t';  thut  is  to  say,  a 
class  of  combinations  whose  equatorial  axes  m°  and  t'  are  both  alike,  but 
different  from  the  vertical  axis  p*,  It  is  again  an  ultimate  fact  in  miner- 
alogy, that  u  mineral  which  produces  a  single  combination  of  this  two- 
and-one-axed  kind,  never  produces  a  combination  whose  axes  have  any 
other  relation  than  this.  The  two- and -one-axed  class  of  crystals  is 
therefore  a  second  system  of  crystallisation,  and  as  the  crystals  com- 
monly called  Square-based  Pyramids,  Models  12  and  13,  are  very  im- 
portant forms  of  this  system,  it  has  thence  been  termed  the  Pi/ramidal 
Syxtem  of  Cryatallitation. 

3.)  All  the  other  unequiaxed  crystals  have  the  relation  of  p;  m;  t; ;  that 
is  to  say,  their  three  rectangular  axes  are  all  different  from  one  another. 
Ill  this  peculiarity,  the  ciystals  of  the  remaining  four  systems  agree ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  disagree  in  several  other  very  important  par- 
iieulars. 

Por  exam])le,  we  oan  select  from  them  a  class  of  crystals,  whose  axes 
have  alwaj's  Ihe  relation  of  plmlttJi  or  p.mr,i;ji  and  whicli,  if  they  are 
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)irisins,  have  6,  1*2,  or  24  vertical  planes,  or  if  tliey  are  pyramids,  have 
,1,  6,  or  3'  planes  meifting  at  the  poles  Z  and  N>  The  rliombohedron, 
Model  26*;  the  hexagonal  prism,  Model  7;  the  twelve-sided  prism. 
Model  lOi  and  the  six-sided  pyramid.  Model  26,  present  examples  of 
this  class.  We  are  again  guided  fay  the  observance  of  an  ultimate  fact 
in  mineralogy,  which  is,  that  a  mineral  which  exhibits  any  one  of  the 
forms  here  named,  may  exhibit  any  of  the  others,  but  never  can  produce 
a  combination  whose  axes  are  different  from  p;m;^tti  or  p^m^.tt].  This 
is  the  third  system  of  crystallisation,  and  as  the  rhombohedron  is  a  very 
important  crystal  of  this  system,  it  has  thence  been  termed  the  Rhombo- 
hedjul  System  of  CryslaUiaation.  Its  other  designation  of  the  three- 
and-one-axed  system,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  tliat  Weiss  and  his 
followers  describe  the  forms  of  this  system  in  reference  to  a  system  of 
three  similar  equatorial  axes  which  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  equator  at 
an  angle  of  60°,  instead  of  a  system  of  two  equatorial  axes  which  cross 
at  an  angle  of  iJO*.  In  this  particular,  the  present  system  of  crystal- 
lography differs  from  theirs  essentially. 

4.)  Pursuing  the  examination  of  the  unequiaxed  crystals,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  classify  them  any  farther  by  reference  to  their  axes,  which 
are  always  p;m;ti  but  not  p^mj^t;,  nor  p;m',t*,.  We  therefore  shift  our 
ground,  and  classify  them  upon  a  different  principle. 

All  the  rest  of  the  unequiaxed  crystals  whose  north  zone,  east  zone, 
north-east  zone,  and  north-west  zone,  present  only  Bomokedral  Forms, 
§§  237 — 262,  constitute  the  fourth  system  of  crystallisation,  which, 
because  it  contains  the  minerals  that  produce  the  extensive  family  of 
rhombic  and  rectangular  prisms,  is  called  the  Prismatic  Sifitcm  of  Ctf/s- 
laUi»ation. 

5.)  The  unequiaxed  crystals  whose  north  zone,  east  zone,  north-east 
none,  and  north-west  zone,  present  Uemihedral  Forms,  §§  272  —  280, 
constitute  the  fifth  system  of  crystallisation,  which  is  called  the  Oblique 
Prismatic  System  of  Crystallisaliott,  because  it  contains  the  minerals 
that  produce  prisms  with  single  terminal  planes  of  the  east  zone  or  north 
zone,  set  obliquely  on  the  vertical  prisms. 

C.)  The  unequiaxed  crystals  whose  north-east  zone  and  north-west 
zone  present  Tetartohedral  Forms,  §  284,  constilute  the  sixth  system  of 
crystallisation,  which  is  called  the  Doubli/  Oblique  Prismatic  Sytem  of 
Crystallisation,  because  all  the  planes,  both  prismatic  and  pyramidal, 
appear  as  if  they  were  parallel  to  three  axes  that  cross  each  other 
obliquely  in  every  direction. 

The  classification  of  the  minerals  of  the  Inst  three  systems  depends 
upon  ultimate  facts  in  mineralogy  similar  to  ihos^e  which  lead  to  the 
classification  of  the  minerals  of  the  first  three  systems.  A  mineral  which 
presents  a  combination  belonging  to  the  4th,  5th,  or  Cth  system,  never 
presents  a  combination  belonging  to  any  other  system.  This  is  a  broad 
statement,  liable,  like  all  general  rules,  to  particular  exceptions,  yet  not 
to  such  exceptions  as  render  the  general  statement  untnist worthy, 

Sncli    are  the  "sir  systems  of  axes  of  rrystallisation."      They  all 
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rest  upon  what  t  have  called  an  ultimate  fad,  that  a  mineral  wliicli  pro- 
duce! a  cumliination  belonging  to  one  of  the  six  systems,  never  prodacM 
a  cow  111  nation  belonging  to  nny  of  the  other  systems.  This  cnrious 
phenomenon  cannot  he  accounted  for:  the  fact  is  aa  iueiplicablo  as 
extraordinary;  but  it  affbrda  a  very  excellent  basts  for  the  classification 
of  crystallised  minerals. 

Each  of  thesi;  six  systems  contains  a  certain  number  of  characteristic 
forms  and  combinations,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail) 
taking  the  name  of  each  system  of  cryatallisation  as  the  title  of  a  separate 
chapter. 

I.  THE  OCTAHEDRAL  SYSTEM  OF  CRYSTALLISATION. 

341.  The  character  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system,  as  given 
by  Hose,  is  this, — They  have  three  Axes,  wliicli  are  all  equal,  and 
placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Rose's  enumeration  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  thi>!  system  of  crys- 
lallisatioD,  is  as  follows : — 

A.  Homobedral  Forma: 

l.The  Octahedron Model  15.  PMT. 

2.  The  Cube, —       I.  P,M,T. 

3.  The  Rhombic  Dodecahedron, —     63.  MT.PM.PT. 

4.  The  Icositeasaraliedron, —     22.  3P_MT. 

5.  The  Triakifloctahedron, —     17..  3P+MT. 

G.  The  TetrakishexahedroR, —     68.<  p   iii'p''t'p~T  ' 

7.  The  Hexakisoctahedron, —     23.     GP_MT+. 

13.  Homihedral  Forms: 

1.  The  Tetrahedron. Model  117.  i  PMT. 

2.  The  Hemiicositessarahedron, —     119.  4  (3  P JIT). 

3.  The  Hemitriakisoctahedron, ~~       18.  i(3P+MT). 

'1.  The  Heniihexakisoctahedron  with 

inclined  faces, —  24.  1  (6P„MT+). 

5.  The  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron,...  —  91,  M_T.P_M,P+T. 
G.  The  He  mi  hexakisoctahedron  with 

parallel  faces, —  25.  3P_MT4.. 

I  have  added  to  Rose's  name  of  each  crystal  the  number  of  the  Model, 
and  the  new  symbol  which  is  intended  to  represent  it.  These  crystals 
ore  "  Forms,"  according  to  Rose's  explanation  of  that  term,  inasmuch 
M  each  of  them  contains  none  but  similar  and  equal  planes:  but,  -with 
the  exception  of  Models  1 5  and  1 1 7,  they  are  all  "  Combinations,"  accord- 
ing to  the  new  definition  of  that  term  given  in  §  239,  since,  with  the 
iwoexeeptionsnomed,  every  one  of  them  contains  several  of  the  *' Forms" 
that  are  enumerated  in  §  200.     See  Section  VIH. 
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342.  Besides  Uie  three  rectangular  axes,  which  I  coll  p'  m'  t'.  but  which 
KosE  calls  a,  a,  a,  there  are  other  four  lines,  or  nxee,  of  great  impoT' 
taDce  in  the  consideration  of  the  combinations  that  beloug  to  thia  system. 
These  are  the  lines  that  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  con- 
nect the  eight  corners  of  tlie  cube,  and  which  are  perpendicular  to  the 
eight  faces  of  the  octahedron.  Tlicse  are  sometimes  called  Hexahedron 
axe»,  sometimes  NormaU  to  the  Octahedron  faces,  and  sometimes  Tri- 
gonal axes-  The  roi.ES  in  which  tliese  lines  terminate  are  described  in 
g  21,  pages  6,  7,  as  Znw  Zne  Zse  Zaw  Nnw  Nne  Nsw  Nse.  The  line 
which  passes  from  any  one  of  tLese  poles  lo  the  centre  of  the  crystal 
will,  tliroughout  thia  section,  be  called  the  Normal  of  that  pole ;  hence, 
a  line  betwixt  c  and  2,  Hgure  in  page  6,  will  be  the  Znw  normal. 

Less  important  than  the  four  lines  which  connect  the  corners  of  the 
cube,  but  still  of  considerablo  utility,  are  the  six  lines  which  connect  the 
centres  of  the  edgca  of  the  cube,  and  which,  tliereforc,  terminate  at  the 
poles  nw  ne  se  sw  Zn  Zs  Ns  Nn  Zw  Ze  Ne  Nw.  See  §  21.  These  lines 
will  also,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  axis,  be  termed 
normals,  and  the  length  of  each  normal  will  be  a  line  from  the  pole  at 
the  surface  of  the  crystal,  to  c,  its  centre.  Thus,  a  line  betwist  c  and 
M,  figure  in  page  6,  will  be  the  Zn  normal. 

It  will  probably  be  occasionally  convenient  to  consider  all  the  26  polea 
that  are  marked  on  the  figure  iu  page  6,  and  enumerated  in  g  21,  to  be 
the  terminations  of  normals,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be  referred  to 
when  necessary,  either  individually  or  in  groups,  I  shall  give  them  the 
foUowing  names: — 

Unipolar  Normals. — The  normals  that  touch  the  poles  ZNnews. 
They  meet  the  centres  of  the  planes  of  the  cube,  the  corners  of  the 
octahedron,  and  the  four-faced  angles  of  tlie  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

Bipolar  Normals. — The  normals  that  touch  the  poles  nw  ne  se  sw  Zn 
Za  Nn  Ns  Ze  Zw  Ne  Nw.  They  meet  the  centres  of  the  edges  of  the 
cube,  the  centres  of  the  edges  of  the  octahedron,  and  the  centres  of  the 
planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

Tripolar  Normals. — The  uormals  that  touch  the  poles  Znw  Zne  Zse  Zsw 
Nnw  Nne  Nae  Nsw.  They  meet  the  corners  of  the  cube,  the  centres  of 
the  planes  of  the  octaliedron,  and  the  three-faced  angles  of  tlie  rhombic 
dodecahedron. 

KtlatioH  of  these  Normals  to  the  Angles  of  the  Bomohedral  Forms  of 
the  Octahedral  Sj/ilem  of  Cnjsfailuation. 

la  Models  22  and  23,  all  the  26  normals  terminate  in  solid  angles. 
In  Model  17  and  68,  only  the  unipolar  and  tripolar  normals  terminate  in 
solid  angles,  while  the  bipolar  normals  terminate  in  edges.  In  Model 
63,  the  unipolar  and  tripolar  normals  terminate  in  solid  angles,  and  the 
bipolar  normals  in  planes.  In  Model  \5,  the  unipolar  normals  terminate 
in  solid  angles,  the  bipolar  normals  in  edges,  and  the  tripolar  normals  in 
planes.  And  in  Model  I,  the  unipolar  normals  terminate  iu  pit 
bipolar  uormals  in  edges,  and  the  tripolar  normals  in  solid  angtet 
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Robe's  Catalogue  of  tlie  Minerals  that  belong  to  tlic  octaLedral  sys- 
tem, is  given  in  Part  II.,  pages  3—12. 
•  A  symbolic  catalogue  of  the  Forms  and  CombinalioiiB  which  are  pre- 
iented  by  the  crystaJs  of  each  of  these  minerals,  is  gi^en  in  Part  II., 
pages  15 — 32.  The  Table  in  Part  11.,  page  15,  is  a  synopMs  of  the 
Forms  nnd  Combinations  vrhich  belong  to  the  system. 

1.  The  OcTAaEDaoN.  Model  15.  PMT. 

344.  This  form  is  figured  and  fully  described  at  page  41.  Robe's 
symbol  for  it  is  (a  :  a  :  a),  which  intimates  that  each  face  cuts  the  three 
rectangular  axes  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  indispensable  to  an  octahedron,  that  its  equator,  north  meridian, 
and  east  meridian,  shail  be  squares,  and  that  the  angles  of  these  sections 
shall  be  at  the  poles  Z  N  n  e  s  w.  It  follows  that  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  any  edge  to  either  of  the  asea  p'  m'  f  is  y-  =  45°.  The  north-east 
and  north-west  meridians  are  rhombuses  of  109°  28'-  Therefore,  the 
angle  over  any  edge  is.  109"  28',  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  two 
planes  over  a  solid  angle  is  70=  32'.  The  plane  angles  of  the  laces  are 
all  60". 

According  to  the  principles  of  classification  explained  in  Sectiom  IV. 
the  octahedron  is  a  complete  pyramid  with  a  square  ei^uator.  The 
minerals  which  occur  in  this  form  are  quoted  at  page  100,  Part  II.,  being 
in  number  no  fewer  than  tliirty-eis. 

Rose  gives  (he  following  method  of  indiciitiDg  «ngU  planns  of  the  octabedroa: — "  It 
is  useful  in  nuDjr  cases  to  denote  each  ol  the  cigbt  bees  at  the  octabcdron  bj  n  puticuUr 
mu-b.  With  tlda  Inlent,  we  indicatu  the  boat  half  of  Ihu  hariionCal  axis,  or  the  port 
Inmed  lowarda  the  abserver,  b;  a^  the  back  part  bj  a'^,  the  right  half  of  the  borUonlll 
axis  which  is  parallel  Id  the  olnerciir  bjr  n^,  the  left  tialt  by  a\^,  Lho  upper  half  of  the  rer- 
lioJ  axisb;a^„  (be  lower  half  of  itbjn'^;  the  signs  for  the  eight  faces  ot  the  ootahedron 
iro  then  as  follow,"  {eolumn  I):— 

I  hsTB  added,  io  a  aepnrate  column,  the  algni  b;  vrhich  I  propose  to  efka  the  suDie  end. 


Rose's  Biomb. 

New  SiuAS. 

{«.  10,  :*„) 

PMT  Znw. 

(»',;-.:<•«) 

PMTZsw. 

(s-,  :  o-,  :  o«  ) 

PMTZse. 
PMT  Zoo. 

{",  :  "«  :  «'„) 

PMT  Nnw. 

(-:  ■■  %  ■■  »',„) 

PMThiiv. 

("',  ■  ='..  ■■ "',.) 

PMTSse. 

("'.  ■■ "'..  ■■  "'J 

PMT  Nne. 

No.  B.),  whore  a',  Bhould  be  a,.     I  copy  it  <u  it  Btands  in 
e  difficulty  of  getting  such  marks  corrcclij  irtTal«<l.     It  a 

■tai  more  difficult  tor  any  body  Ic 

It  «u  U>e  ^ght  of 
of  the  aslnjoomical  terms  Zenith,  Nadir, 
which  1  bate  foimd  to  aid  the  memory  so  much  in  remembering  polaric  pceitions,  and  so 
Kready  to  hcUitale  the  dcact^ptiuu  of  piLrtlciUar  leoUoiis  and  louet,  that  1  ahtiuld  bo  very 
UaifilUng  Is  gite  up  the  use  of  them. 
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345.  Pkobleu.  Given,  the  symbol  PMT  ;  lought,  lie  iHterfaeiai 
angle  of  lie  plane  Znw  vptm  the  plane  Nnw. 

Divide  the  forai  PMT  into  oclBiils,  §  301, 
take  tlie  Zuw  octant,  and  find,  by  Uie  follow- 
ing metlioda/the  inciinatioa  of  the  plane  Znw 
to  the  equator,  wliicU  is  half  the  required 
angle  of  Zaw  or  Nnw. 

Tlie  axes  of  PMT  are  p'  m'  f,  or  P  =  1, 
M=  1,  T=  1.  The  given  octant  is,  therefore, 
the  simplest  form  of  a  right-angled  solid 
triangle.  Take  pole  n  for  its  vertex.  Then 
you  have  given,  the  following  three  quanti- 
ties: M  =  the  right  angle  =:  C;  the  plane 
CD  w  =:  45°  =  side  a;  and  the  plane  cnZ 
^  45°  ^  side  h.     The  angle  required  is  that 

across  the  edge  E,  which,  being  opposite  to  the  given  part  called  side  ft, 
is  angle  B.  Hence,  this  problem  is  the  siune  as — Given,  sides  a,  h; 
sought,  angle  B; 

Formula  14.  log  tan  B  ^  log  tan  A  -|-  10  —  log  sin  a, 
10  -I-  log  Unb  —  iS"         =  20J)000 
—  log  sin  o  =  45°        =    9.8495 

log  tan  B  =  540  44' =  10.1505 

Therefore,  54°  44'  is  the  angle  across  the  edge  marked  E  in  the  figure 
of  the  octant,  or  the  inclination  of  the  plane  Znw  to  the  equator.  Then, 
54°  44'  X  2  =  109°  28',  is  the  inlerfacial  angle  of  Znw  on  Nnw. 

34G.  PnoBLEM.  Given,  the  si/mhol  VWV ;  sought,  the  interfaeial  angle 
of  the  plane  Znw  ujwn  the  plane  Zne. 

This  problem  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  required 
angle  is  that  farmed  by  two  planes  meeting  at  the  north  meridian  instead 
of  the  equator. 

a.)  Proceed  as  before,  but  instead  of  Fonoula  14,  take  Formula  13; 
for  the  problem  now  is,  Given,  sides  a,  b;  sought,  angle  A. 

Formula  13.  log  tan  A  ^  log  tan  a  +  10  —  log  sin  6. 
10  +  log  Un  a  =  45°         =  20.0000 
—  log  sin  b  =  45'         =    9.8495 

log  tan  A  =  54"  44'  =  10.1505 

Therefore,  54"  44'  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  Znw  to  the  north 
meridian ;  and  twice  that  angle,  =  ^4"  44'  X  2  =  109"  28',  is  the  inter- 
facial  angle  of  Znw  on  Zne, 

6.)  Ajtollier  method  of  working  this  problem,  is  by  means  of  the  quad- 
rantal  solid  triangle.  No.  5S.  Put  c  =  90"  =  angle  of  the  equator  at 
the  north  pole,  measured  from  the  edge  ne  upon  the  edge  nw.     Then, 
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A  =:  54"  44'  and  B  ^  54"  44',  will  be  half  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
Zne  on  Nne  and  of  Zaw  on  Nnw;  and  C  will  be  the  inclination  of  Zne 
on  Zdw  demanded  in  the  problem. 

Now,  according  to  the  principles  explained  in  §  331,  angles  A  and  B, 
being  both  under  90°,  are  both  positive,  and  the  sum  produced  by  their 
multiplication  together  is  also  positive,  but  since  this  product  is  prefixed 
by  the  sign  —  in  the  Formula,  it  must  be  changed  from  positive  to  nega- 
tive. Hence,  the  angle  found  by  resolving  this  equation  will  nol  be  the 
angle  contained  in  the  table,  but  its  supplement.  Tiiese  considerations 
remove  the  ambiguity  which  rests  upon  Formula  58. 

Formula  58,  log  cos  C  =  log  cos  A  +  log  coa  B  —  10. 
log  cos  A  =  54"  44'  =  9.7615 
+  log  cos  B  =  54"  44'  =  9.7615 

log  cos  supplement  of  C  =  70"  32'  =-  9-5230 

Therefore,  C=  lOy  28'; 
because  180°  —  70"  32'  =  109"  28.     See  §§  330,  331. 

347.  PnoBLEia.  Given  the  symbol  FJAT,  gour/ht  the  value  of  each  of 
the  three  plane  angles  of  t/ie  face  Znw, 

a.)  Take  the  same  solid  triangle  as  in  problem  §  345,  and  observe  that 
the  part  now  required  is  the  side  tipposite  to  the  right  angle,  that  is  to 
say,  side  e.  Hence  the  problem  is:  Given,  sides  a,bi  sought,  side  r, 
namely : 


Formula  15.  log  cos  c  = 

log  Ci 

+  log  c< 


*  cos  a  -|-  log  cos  &  - 


10. 


-45" 


=  9-84()5 

-  9.8495 


log  COB  c  =  60"  =  9.6990 
Therefore,  each  of  the  plane  angles  required  u 
b.)   Take  the  qnadrantal   solid   triangle   described   in   §  346,  ft.),   t 
employ  Formula  56.  log  tan  a 

10  +  log 


a  =.  log  tan  A  +  10  —  log  si 


tan  A 

=  54° 

44' 

= 

20.1505 

sin  B 

=  54" 

44' 

= 

9.9119 

tana 

=  60" 

= 

10.2386 

c.)  Here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  when  the  three  axes,  p'  m"  I',  of  the 
form  PMT  are  all  alike,  the  three  plane  angles  of  an  external  face  of  the 
form  are  also  all  alike;  when  the  axes  are  pjm't',  or  p'mjf,  or  p'm't;, 
that  is  to  say,  two  of  theni  alike  but  diflcrent  Irom  the  third,  dicn  the 
plane  angles  are  also  two  alike  but  different  from  the  third;  and  when 
the  three  a.^es  are  p^m^t^,  or  all  unlike,  then  the  three  plane  angles  are 
also  all  dissimilar.  Hence  the  distinction  of  regular,  isosceles,  and  scalene 
nctfthedrons. 
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^^^■^48.  Problem.  Given.  Model  15  rtrith  the  *}/tnbol  P.MT ;  required, 

I  Ae  value  of  the  eharaeteristie  ^ 

Take,  wilh  the  goniometer,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  Znw  upon  the  planes  Nnw 
and  Zne.  Both  are  109°  28'.  Then  take 
the  Zuw  octant  of  tlic  form  as  a  solid  tri- 
angle wilh  pole  o  for  its  vertex.  The  pnria 
measured  of  the  solid  triangle  are  the  edge 
H  or  right  angle  =  C;  the  e-lge  N=  '-^^ 
^  54°  44'  =  angle  A;  and  the  edge  E  = 
'■^^  =  54°  44'  =  angle  D.  The  part  re- 
quired is  the  plane  angle  Zdc,  which,  being 
a  side  of  the  solid  triangle,  and  opposite  to 
angle  B,  is  side  A.  We  require  the  plane 
angle  Znc,  because  the  natural  tangent  of 
that  angle  is  the  value  of  ,  in  the  problem.  Hence  the  problem  to  be 
worked  is  this:  Given,  angles  A,B;  sowj/il, title  b:  Formula  5  i  nauely, 
COB  6  =  Sua'  ''"'''ch  Formula  can  be  simplified  by  Formula  104,  (see 
§  335),  into  cos  A  =  cot  A.  As  we  have  here  only  to  compare  two 
quantities  with  one  anotheri  we  do  not  need  the  aid  of  logarithms,  but 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  table  of  natural  numbers,  where 
we  find: 

nat  cot  A  =  54°  44'  =  .7072  | 

nat  cos  fi  =  45°  00'  =  .7072 
That  is  to  say,  we  first  look  in  the  column  of  natural  cotangents  for 
the  angle  54"  44'  and  find  ita  natural  cotangent  to  be  .7072,  Then 
we  look  in  the  column  of  natural  cosines  for  the  number  .7072,  and  find 
its  angle  to  be  43°.  This,  then,  is  the  value  of  angle  Znc,  and  the  natural 
tangent  of  this  angle  is  1.0  or  unity)  so  that  P.MT  means  PMT. 

You  will  observe,  that  you  can,  if  you  please,  use  the  logarithmic 


functions,  but  it  is  without  gaining  any  advantage.     Thus : 
log  cot  A  =  54°  44'  =  9.8495 


g  COS  6    ~  45°  00'  = 


9.8495 


k. 


349.  Peobi-em.  Given,  Model  15,  wilh  (he  si/mbol  PMT.  Required, 
the  inclination  of  the  Znw  normal,  to  the  axii  p",  to  the  equator,  to  thi 
Znw  plane,  and  to  the  other  normals. 

The  Znw  quadrant  of  the  north-west  meridian  of  the  form  PMT  is  a 
right-angled  triangle,  having  an  angle  of  54°  44'  where  the  plane  Znw 
meets  the  equator,  and  an  angle  of  35°  16'  where  it  meets  the  pole  Z. 
A  perpendicular  dropped  from  the  hypothenuse  or  longest  side  of  this 
triangle,  upon  the  right  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  cryBlol,  divides  the 
triangle  into  two  triangles  having  angles  similar  to  those  of  the  undivided 
triangle. 

Put  Zc  =  azisp*;  Ec:^  diagonal  of  the  equator;  ZE  =  Znw  quadrant 
Df  the  north-west  meridian.     Tben  ZcE  ==  90°;  eZE  =  35°  IC;  ZEc 


^ 
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=  S4'>  44'.  Let  »c  be  the  perpeudiculor  dropped  from  tlic  side  ZE.  Then 
the  triangles  Zca  and  cEn  will  have  Bimilar  angles,  namely,  01°  44',  the 
angle  at  n  being  always  W.  But  the  Une  nc  vill 
have  the  same  relation  to  m*  and  t*  as  to  p',  as- 
suming the  line  Ze  to  represent  either  p*,m',  or  t*. 
Therefore,  »  is  the  centre  of  the  Znw  plane  of  the 
form  PMT.  Therefore,  it  \a  the  Znw  pole,  and 
the  liue  nc  h  the  Znw  normal,  Consequently, 
the  plane  Znw  is  perpendicular  to  the  Znw 
normal,  and  the  inclination  of  this  normal  tg 
J.  axis  p"  is  the  angle  Zen  =  54°  44'  or  the  comple- 
ment of  35°  16'i  the  inclination  of  it  to  the  eiiuator 
is  the  angle  Ecti  =  35°  lU'  or  the  complement  of  54°  44';  and  its 
inclination  to  the  Now  normal  (or  to  the  nonnal  of  any  adjoining  plane 
of  PMT)  is  twice  the  angle  ncE,  or  35"  16'  X  2  =  70°  32'. 

It  follows  from  these  results,  that  the  inclinatiott  of  every  one  of  the 
eight  tripolar  normals  is  .- 

To  an  adjacent  unipolar  normal  =  54°  44', 
To  OB  adjacent  dipoj-ak  normal  =  35°  16', 
To  an  aiijneent  tsifolab  normal  =  70°  32'. 


2.  The  Ccbe.    Model  I.  P,M,T. 

350.  This  combination  is  described  in  ^  21 — 25.  Robe'b  symbol  for 
it  is  (a  :  CD  a  :  (o  a). — According  to  the  principles  of  classification 
explained  in  Section  IV.,  the  cube  is  a  complete  prism  with  a  square 
equator.  The  minerals  which  occur  in  this  shape  are  quoted  at  page  97, 
Part  II.,  being  thirty-five  in  number. 

The  method  of  proving  trigonometric.'dly  the  value  of  the  plane 
angles  of  Model  1,  and  of  finding  the  inclination  of  its  planes  and  edges 
to  the  Znw  normal,  and  the  inclination  of  that  normal  to  the  axis  p*,  is 
given  in  §  363. 

351.  COMBIKATIOSS  OF  THE  CuBB,  P,M,T,  WITH  THE  OcTAHEDKOW, 

PMT. 

a.)Model29.  P,M,T.  PMT.  Rose's  symbol  for  which  is  (o  :  ma:  coo) 
^  (^a  :  a  :  a). — Tlie  middle  crystal  bettrcen  the  cube  and  the  octahe- 
dron. A  complete  prism  combined  with  an  incomplete  pyramid.  The 
minerals  which  occur  in  this  shape  are  quoted  at  page  105,  Part  11. 

i.)  Model  31.'  (See  note  page  8B).  P,M,T,  pmt.  Hose's  symbol  i 
(a  :  <a  a  :  a,  a)  +  (a  :  a  :  a).  The  cube  with  its  corners  slightly  trun- 
cated by  the  planes  of  the  octahedron.  A  complete  prism  with  as 
incomplete  pjTamid.  The  minerals  which  occur  in  this  form  ore  quoted 
at  page  104,  Part  II. 

c.)  Model  30.  p.m.t.PMT.  Rose's  symbol  is  (a :  a :  a)  +  (a :  a  a :  oo  a). 
The  octahedron  with  its  angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  tb«  cube. 
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complete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid.     The  minerals  ffhich  occur 
in  this  shape  are  quoted  at  page  106,  Part  II. 

352.  PaoDLEM.  Given.  Model  29,  tvilh  the  symbol  P,M,T,  P.MT; 
required,  the  vatae  of  the  index  ,. 

When  tbe  apex  of  an  octahedron  is  tnincated  by  the  horizontal  plane 
PZ,  the  inclination  of  every  terminal  edge  and  terminal  plane  upon  the 
horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  ilO",  added  to  the  inclination  of  the  terminal 
edge  or  terminal  plane  to  the  axis  p'.  The  inclination  of  a  terminal 
edge  or  terminal  plane  to  the  axis  p",  is  half  the  inclination  of  two 
opposite  terminal  edges  or  terminal  planes  measured  over  the  pole  Z. 

The  inclination  of  a.  plane  of  the  form  PMT  to  the  axis  p"  is  35°  16' 
(=  70°  32'  -f.  2).  And  35°  16'  +  90°  =  125"  16'.  Take  now,  with 
the  goniometer,  the  inclination  of  one  of  the  triangular  planes  of  Model 
29  upon  each  of  the  square  planes  which  surround  it.  The  measurement 
is  in  every  ease  125°  16'.  Therefore,  P,M,T,  P.MT,  contains  the  planes 
of  the  cube  and  the  regular  octahedron,  and  the  value  of,  is  unity. 

A  difference  of  magnitude  in  the  planes  P,M,T,  and  PMT,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  angle  at  which  they  incline  upon  one  another.  Tbns, 
the  angles  of  P,M,T  upon  pmt,  are  tho  same  as  th<ise  of  p,m,t  upon 
PMT,  as  will  be  found  on  measuring  Models  31  and  30. 

353.  Another  method  of  showing  the  inlerf octal -angles  of  the  planes  of 
P,M,T  upon  those  of  PMT.— It  will  he  proved  in  §  303,  6.),  that  the 
planes  of  PZ,  Mn,  Tw,  incline  upon  the  Znw  normal  at  an  angle  of 
35"  IC'.  But  the  plane  PMT  Znw  is  perpendicular  to  the  Znw  normal, 
§  349.  Therefore,  §  (il,  the  inclination  of  the  planes  PZ,  Mn,  Tw.  to 
the  planes  PMT  Znw  which  they  surround,  muBt  be  90"  +  35°  16' 
=  125'  16'. 

3.  The  Rhombic  Dodecahedbok.    Model  63.  MT.  PM,  PT, 

354.  This  combination  is  described  in  g§  21  B,  31,  69,  and  103. 
Rose's  symbol  for  it  is:  (a  !  a  ;  as  a).  Tbe  rborabic  dodecahedron  is  an 
Incomplete  prism  with  a  complete  pyramid.  The  minerals  which  occur 
in  this  shape,  28  in  number,  are  quoted  at  page  tlO,  Part  II. 

The  measurements  over  the  poles  Z,N,D,e,  w,a,  are  as  follow: — Tbe 
angle  formed  by  two  opposite  planes  ^  90°,  by  two  opposite  edges 
^  109°  28';  as  may  be  proved  by  the  goniometer.  We  may  consider 
tbe  rhombic  dodecahedron  to  be  a  cube,  having  a  four-faced  pyramid 
upon  each  of  its  planes,  the  shorter  diagonals  of  the  planes  of  the  dode- 
cahedron showing  the  form  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid ;  or  we  may  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  octahedron  with  a  three-faced  pyramid  upon  each  of  its 
planes,  the  longer  diagonals  of  the  planes  of  the  dodecahedron  showing 
the  form  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The  six  apices  of  the  four-faced 
pyramids  are  united  by  p'  m'  t' :  the  eight  apices  of  the  three-faced  pyra- 
mids, by  the  tripolar  normals,  Znw,  So. 
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355.  PaoBLEM.  Given,  the  combination  MT.  PM,  PT.  Modf!  63 1 
required,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  plane  PM  Zu  ttpon  the  plane 
PT  Zw ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  across  an  edge  of  the  combination. 

SuppOfie  the  Znw  octant  of  Model  63  to  I)e  divided  vertically  into  two 
equal  portions  by  the  Dortli-west  meridian,  and  one  of  these  portion^ 
namely,  that  which  contains  part  of  the  plane  PM  Zn,  to  be  taken  as  a 
solid  triangle  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  A  side  of  this  triangle  will  be 
the  Zn  quadrant  of  the  north  meridian,  tvhich,  as  tlie  nieridian  is  a 
square,  gives  45°  for  the  value  of  this  side.  Call  it  side  a.  As  the  north, 
meridian  is  at  right  angles  to  the  form  FM,  that  edge  or  angle  of  the 
solid  triangle  produced  between  plane  PM  Zn  and  gide  a,  will  be  angle  C 
=  00°.  Then  angle  B  ullt  be  the  edge  or  angle  at  axis  p*  where  the 
north  meridinn  and  the  north-west  meridian  intersect  one  another  at  an 
angle  of  45";  and  angle  A  (opposite  side  a)  will  be  half  the  indination 
«f  the  plane  PMZn  upon  the  plane  PT  Zw,  which  is  the  unknown  quan- 
tity sought.  The  quantities  given  are,  therefore,  side  a  =  45",  and  angle 
B  :=  45°;  and  we  have  to  find  angle  A.  This  case  is  answered  by 
Formula  10;  namely, 

cos  A  =  cos  a  sin  B:  or  log  cos  A  =  log  cos  a  -|-  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  COS  <i  =  45°  =  9.8495 
+  log  sin  B  =  45°  =  9-8495 

log  COB  A  =  60°  =  D.6990 

Angle  A  being  half  the  inclination  of  plane  PM  Zn  upon  plane  PT  Zw, 
it  follows  that  the  angle  demanded  is  twice  60°  =  120°. 

356.  Pkobleu.  Given,  the  combination,  MT.  PM.PT,  Model  G3; 
required,  the  inclination  of  lite  edges  between  PM  and  PT,  that  is  ta 
say,  the  oblique  edges  of  the  four-faced  pyramid,  to  (he  axis  p\ 

Take  the  solid  triangle  made  use  of  in  the  last  problem,  and  with  the 
given  data,  find  side  c  (opposite  angle  C),  which  is  the  Znw  quadrant 
of  the  north-west  meridian-  The  problem  is:  Given,  side  a  and  anffie 
B;  sought,  side  c;  Pormvta  12:  tan  e  ^  ^^^^i  or 

log  tan  c  ^  log  ton  a  +  10  —  log  cos  B. 
10  +  log  tan  o  =  45°         =  20.0000 
—  log  cos  B  =  45°        =    9.8495 

log  tan  c  =  54"  44'  =  10.1505 
This  product,  54°  44',  is  the  desired  angle,  showing  the  inclination  of  the 
terminal  edges  to  axis  p'. 

It  is  proved  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  edges  between  MT  and  PM 
iDcliue  npon  the  axis  m'  at  an  angle  of  54°  44';  and  that  the  edges 
between  MT  and  PT  incline  upon  the  axis  t*  at  the  same  angle.  Of 
course,  the  inclination  of  any  two  of  these  edges  to  one  another  over  the 
pole  Z,  n,  or  w,  is  54'  44'  x  2  =  109°  28',  as  was  assupied  in  g  354. 


357.  Pboblem.  Given,  the  comln'nation  MT.  PM,  PT,  Model  li;)! 
required,  the  plane  angles  of  its  external  faces. 

Take  the  solid  triangle  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  two  problems, 
and  witli  the  giveo  data,  find  side  b  (opposite  angle  B) ;  which  angle  is 
the  half  of  the  acute  plane  angle  of  a  face  at  the  pole  Z. 

The  problem  tberefore  is:  Given,  aide  a  and  angle  B;  sought,  side  b. 
Formula  1 1.  log  tan  i  =  log  tan  B  -(-  log  sin  a  —  10. 
log  tan  B  =  45°         =  10.0000 
+  log  sin  a  =  45°         =    9.8493 

log  tan  i  =  35°  16' =    9,8*95 
Twice  this  product,  or  35'  Ifi'  x  2  =  70'  32',  is  the  value  of  the  acute 
plane  angle  at  tlo  pole  Z,  and  the  supplement  of  70°  32'  (=  180°  — 
70°  32')  =  109"  28',  is  the  value  of  the  ohluse  plane  nngle  at  the  pole 

358.  Another  method  of  Molving  the  foregoing  problem. 

Take  the  same  solid  triangle  as  before,  with  the  same  vertex,  pole  Z, 
but  employ  angle  B  ^  45",  and  angle  A,  found  by  the  problem  in 
§  355,  or  by  measurement  of  the  mridel,  to  be  ^  60*.  Then  seek  side  A, 
using  Formula  5 : 

log  cos  i  =  log  cos  B  -I-  10  —  log  sin  A. 

10  +  log  cos  B  =  45°         =  19.B49r> 

—  log  slu  A  =  (iu"       =   9.937s 

log  cos  6=  35°  16'=    9.9120 
The  product  is  necessarily  the  same  aa  that  of  the  last  problem. 

369.  Problem.  Given,  the  eombinalion  MT.  PM,  PT,  Model  63; 
required,  lite  plane  angles  of  the  faces  of  the  combination,  and  the  inclin- 
ation of  the  edges  and  plane*  to  the  fripolar  normals,  or  ^eciallj/,  the 
inclination  of  the  three  edge*  and  of  the  three  planes  contained  in  the 
Znw  octant,  to  the  Znn  normal. 

Calculation  op  THHEH-pArEn  Ptramihs. 

Hold  Model  63  in  such  a  position  that  the  pole  Znw  is  placed  in  the 
position  of  pole  Z,  and  then  look  from  Zenith  down  upon  the  model. 
You  will  perceive  a  sii-sided  prism  terminated  by  a  three-faced  pyra- 
mid, the  Znw  normal  being  in  the  position  of  the  axis  p*.  Now,  sup- 
pose tiie  model  to  be  divided  into  three  sections,  by  vertical  planes  pass- 
ing through  the  three  terminal  edges,  and  meeting  at  the  Znw  normal, 
and  suppose  also  that  each  of  these  sections  is  divided  into  two  smaller 
sections,  by  other  vertical  planes  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter 
diagonals  of  the  three  rhombic  terminal  planes,  and  also  meeting  at  the 
Znw  normal.  Take  one  of  these  sixths  of  the  crystal  as  a  solid  triangle, 
having  the  pole  Znw  for  its  vertex,  and  observe  what  parts  of  the  tri- 
angle are  known,  and  what  are  unknown.     In  the  first  place,  the  bisec* 
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tion  of  the  rhombic  terminal  planes,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  (o  tlietn, 
produces  an  edge  of  90°,  which  we  will  call  angle  C;  secondly,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  crystal  into  six  equal  portions,  by  planes,  which  all  meet  at 
a  vertical  axis  under  the  pole  Z,  namely,  the  Znw  normal,  produces  a 
vertical  edge  of  60",  as  part  of  each  section  of  the  crystal,  which  edge  we 
will  call  angle  A;  and,  thirdly,  as  tiie  angle  across  each  terminal  edge  of 
the  three-faced  pyramid  is  known  to  be  120",  §355,  the  half  of  it  =  60°, 
is  the  value  of  the  third  edge  of  the  triangle,  which  may  be  called  angle 
B.  We  know,  therefore,  the  three  angles  of  the  solid  triangle:  A  and  B 
being  each  =  60°,  and  C  ^=  90";  and  with  these  data  we  can  find  the 
three  sides  of  the  solid  triangle,  which  are  respectively  opposite  to  the 
three  angles. — Now,  side  a  of  this  solid  triangle  is  half  the  obtuse  plane 
angle  of  an  external  plane  of  Model  63 ;  side  b  is  an  inner  vertical  plane, 
which  shows  the  inclination  of  an  external  plane  to  the  Znw  normal;  and 
side  c  is  another  inner  verticic  plane,  which  shows  the  inclination  of  a 
terminal  edge  to  the  Znw  normal-  We  have  therefore  three  equations 
to  resolve: 

a.)  Given,  angles  A,  B;  sought,  side  a.  Formula  4,  cos  a  =  ^j^' 
which,  (as  A  and  B  are  both  =  60°),  Fornttda  104  transforms  to 

nat  cot  A  =  60°        =  .5774 

nat  cos  a  =  54°  44'  =  .5774 

Hence  the  obtuse  plane  angles  of  the  faces  of  Model  63  are  109°  28', 

and,  consequently,  its  acute  plane  angles  are  70"  32',  (=  ISC'  —  109°  28') 

as  was  found  by  the  Problem  in  §  357- 

b.)  Giixn,  angles  A,B;  sought,  side  b,  Formula  5.  This  Formula 
admits  the  same  abbreviation  as  the  last,  and  gives  the  same  result, 
namely.  54°  41',  which  is  the  ioclinatiou  of  a  plane  of  Model  63  upon 
the  Znw  normal. 

c.)  Given,  angles  A,  B;  sought,  side  e. 
Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  =  60°         =  9.7614 
+  log  cot  B  =  60=        =  9.7614 

log  cos  c  =  70°  32'  =  95228 

This  product,  70°  32',  is  the  inclination  of  an  edge  of  Model  63,  to  the 
Znw  normal.  The  following  is  a  check  on  the  correctness  of  this  calcu- 
lation:— The  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  vertical  axis,  added  to  the  in- 
clination of  an  edge  to  the  vertical  axis,  must  be  equal  to  the  inclination 
of  a  plane  to  an  edge  measured  over  that  vertical  axis.  Now,  54°  44' 
+  70°  32'  =  125°  16',  which,  on  applying  the  goniometer  to  Model  63, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  exact  inclination  of  a  plane  to  an  edge  measured 
over  the  trisolid  angle  at  Znw, 

360.  There  is  a  peculiarity  io  the  results  ai!brded  by  Equations 
A.)  and  c),  which  is  extremely  important  in  respect  to  certain  calcula- 
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tions,  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  anollier  Section,  regarding  the 
crystals  that  are  called  rhombohedrons.  When  Model  63  is  held  in  the 
position  described  in  §  359,  with  the  pole  Zdw  in  tlie  position  of  the 
pole  Z,  the  Model  has  the  same  planer,  and  occupying  the  same  polaric 
position  ns  the  planes  belonging  to  Model  Tl|  which  is  a  combination  of 
the  uneqiiiaxed  rhombohedral  class.  But  the  peculiarily  to  which  I  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  is  the  relation  trhich  holds  between  the  inclina- 
tion of  A  PLANE  and  of  an  edge  of  a  three-faced  pyramid  to  the  axis 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  tritolid  angle  tckere  the  three  planes  and 
three  edges  meet.  In  the  case  of  Model  71|  and  of  all  the  rhombohe- 
drons, this  perpendicular  axis  is  p';  but  in  the  case  of  Model  63,  this 
axis  is  the  Znw  nonnal.  This  ditference,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
relations  which  the  edges  and  planes  in  question  bear  to  the  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  trisolid  angle,  where  the  edges  and  planes  all  meet. 

36 1 .  Suppose  now  that  the  plane  of  the  pyramid,  which  we  have  found 
to  incline  on  the  vertical  axis,  (Equation  £,)  at  an  angle  of  54"  44',  in- 
clines also  on  the  equator  of  the  combination,  it  must  do  so  at  an  angle 
of  35"  16'.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  edge  of  the  pyramid  which  (Equa- 
tion c,)  inclines  upon  the  vertical  axis  at  an  angle  of  70°  32',  inclines  at 
the  other  end  upon  the  equator,  the  angle  formed  there  must  be  19"  28'. 
If  we  call  Ihe  vertical  axis  p",  and  the  line  along  the  equator,  which  is 
touched  by  the  edge  and  plane  iu  question,  f,  and  if  we  put  p"=  1, 
then  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  t*  to  the  point  where  it  touches  the 
inclined  plane  will  be  tan  54°  44'^  1.4141,  and  the  distance  to  the  point 
where  it  touches  the  inclined  edge  will  be  tan  70°  32'  =  2.8291.  These 
relations  may  be  expressed  by  the  symbols  PfS¥S¥T,  and  PigggJT. 
From  this  observation  we  draw  the  following  conclusion:— 

36'2.  When  a  pyramid  consists  of  three  equal  and  similar  planes, 
separated  by  three  equal  and  similar  edges,  the  point  where  one  of  the 
inclined  edges  touches  the  equator  is  twice  as  par  pkom  the  foot  of 
THE  VEBTiCAL  AXIS  OS  is  the  point  where  Ihe  equator  is  touched  by  the 
diagonal  of  one  of  the  inclined  planes.  In  other  words,  ihe  cotangent  of 
the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  n  three  faced  pyramid  to  the  vertical  axis, 
is  twice  the  cotangent  of  (he  inclination  of  an  edge  to  the  same  axis. 
Thus: 

Inclination  of  plane,  54"  44',  cot  .7072 
Inclination  of  ...dge,  TO"  32',  cot  .3535 

363.  Problem.  To  find  the  inclination  of  the  planes  PZ,  Mn,  Tw, 
of  the  Cube,  Model  1 ,  and  of  the  three  edges  which  separate  them,  to  the 
Znw  normal. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  §  362  will  bo  found  to  apply  even  to  the 
cube,  if  it  is  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  resemble  a  rhombohedron. 

Hold  Model  I,  with  the  trisolid  angle  Znw,  in  the  place  of  the  pole 
Z,  and  then  suppose  tlie  model  to  be  divided  into  six  similar  vertical 
portions,  by  six  vertical  sections,  proceeding  from  the  central  axis  out- 
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triangle,      1 
;n  parts,       i 


wards,  Sue  §  3o9<  Take  one  of  ihe  resultiog  sixths  as  a  solid  triangle, 
having  the  pole  Znw  for  its  vertex.  You  will  then  have,  as  given  parts, 
angle  C  =  SCT  ==  inclination  of  a  terminal  plane  to  a  Bection  perpeo- 
dicular  thereto;  angle  A  =i  60°  =  inclination  of  two  adjacent  vertical 
sections  at  the  vertical  axis;  and  angle  B  =  45°  =  half  the  indinatioD 
between  two  external  planes,  across  an  external  edge.  With  these  data 
you  can  find  side  a  =  iialf  the  plane  angle  at  Znw  of  an  external  face; 
aide  b  =  inclination  of  an  external  plane  to  the  Znw  normal;  and  side  e 
=  inclination  of  an  external  edge  to  the  Znw  normal. 

a.)  Given,  angles  A,B;  sought,  tide  a. 

Formula  4,  log  cos  a  =^  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  sin  '. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  60"  =  19.6990 
—  log  sin  B  =  45°  =    9.8495 


the 

Pl 

log  cos  a 
ne  angles  of  Model 

=  45"  = 
are  each 

9.8495 
wice  45°, 

6.) 

Given, 

angle 

A,B;  nought. 

side  b. 

Fd 

mul 

t  5 

l«gc 

OS  i.  =  log  COS 

B  +  10  — 

log  sin  A 

10 

+  log  COS  R  = 

-  log  sin  A  . 

log  COS  b   = 

=  45° 
-GO" 

=  35°  16'  = 

19.8495 
9.9375 

9.9120 

This  is  the  inclination  of  the  external  planes  to  the  Znw  normal.  Then, 
as  PZ  inclines  to  this  normal  at  an  angle  of  35°  16',  the  normal  itself 
must  incline  to  the  nw  vertical  edge  of  the  model,  and  also  to  the  axis 
p",  at  an  angle  equal  to  90"  —  35°  16',  or  54°  44',  because  PZ  is  at  right 
angles  to  p',  and  also  to  the  vertical  edge  nw.  These  relations  are  cor- 
roborated by  the  following  equation : — 

c.)  Given,  angles  A,  B ;  sought  side  c. 

■Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =^  log  cot  A  -f-  log  cot  B  —  10, 
log  cot  A  =  60"        =    9.7614 
4-  log  cot  B  =  45"         =  10.0000 

log  cos  c  =  54°  44'  =    9.7614 
This  is  the  inclination  of  any  edge  of  the  form  P,M,T,  to  the   Znw 
normal. 

The  product  of  equation  b.)  ~  35°  16',  and  that  of  equation  c.)  i= 
54.°  44',  are  together  equal  to  90",  which  the  goniometer  will  show  to  be 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  plane  of  Model  I,  upon  any  edge,  mea- 
sured over  a  solid  angle. 

As  the  tangent  of  35°  16'  is  0.7072,  and  tlie  tangent  of  54°  44'  is 
1.4141,  we  may  express  the  products  of  equations  b.)  and  c.)  in  symbols 
as  followsi—Pi^g^^T  and  Pj'j^^T,  in  which  expression  the  reader 
will  again  observe  the  curious  relations  pointed  out  in  §§  361,  362;  since 
07072  is  thehalf  of  14141,  as  14141  is  tiie  halfof  2S291. 


36i.  CoMBiNATioKa  OP  THE  Rbombic  Dodecahedron,  MT.PM,PT, 
WITH  THE  Octahedron,  PMT. 

Model  64.  mt.pm.pt.PMT. 

Model  65.  MT.  PM,  PT,  prat. 

Both  of  these  combinations  are  incomplete  prisms  combtDed  with  com- 
plete pyramids.  The  minerals  which  occur  in  these  forms  are  con- 
tained in  Class  4,  Order  1,  Genus  I,  in  Part  II.,  page  1 10. 

365.  Pboblem.  Giixn,  the  eombination  MT.PM.PT.PMT;  required, 
the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  PMi:  upon  a  plane  of  MT,  PM.  or  PT. 

Tlie  cdget  of  PMT  have  the  same  polaric  positions,  and  the  Mme 
relations  to  p*  m-  f,  as  have  the  pianei  of  MT.  PM.  PT;  consequently, 
the  planes  of  MT.PM,  PT,  replace  the  edges  of  PMT  evenly;  and, 
§  61,  the  incidence  of  a  plane  of  PMT  upon  a  plane  of  MT,  PM,  or  PT, 
is  the  half  of  10i)"28'  +  90°=  144°  44',  as  will  be  found  on  applying  the 
goniometer  to  Models  64  and  65. 

366.  Another  method  of  solving  thi»  problenij— The  plane  PMT  Znw, 
which  replaces  the  trisolid  angle  at  the  Znw  pole  of  MT.  PM,  PT,  is 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  Znw  normal,  §  34i>.  Now  the  planes  of 
MT.  PM,  PT.  incline  upon  this  normal  at  an  angle  of  54°  44',  §  359. 
equation  2.)  Hence  they  must  incline  upon  PMT  at  an  angle  of  54°  44' 
-|-  90°  =  144°  44', 

367-  Combinations  op  the  Cube  P,M,T.  with  the  Rhommc  Do- 
DECAHEDnoN,  MT.  PM,  PT. 

Model  27.  P.M,T.  mt.  pm,  pt. 

Model  28.  p.ra,t,  MT.  PM,  PT. 

Model  36.'  P,M.T,  mt.  pm,  pt.  ("This  supposes  the  hexagonal  planes  of 
^pmt  shown  on  four  of  tlie  corners  of  the  cube  to  be  away.) 

These  combinations  are  complete  prisms  with  incomplete  pyramids. 
The  minerals  which  occur  in  these  shapes  are  placed  in  Class  3,  Order  I, 
Genus  I,  Groups  a  and  6,  Part  II.,  pages  101.  105. 

Analym  of  these  Combinations: 

As  any  two  opposite  planes  of  MT.  PM,  PT  meet  at  the  poles  Z,  N. 
n,  e,  s,  or  w,  at  an  angle  of  JIO°,  and  as  the  planes  of  P,M,T  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axes  whjcli  connect  these  poles,  il  follows,  that  the  planes 
of  P,M,T  cut  those  of  MT.  PM,  PT  at  an  angle  of  ^  +  90°  =  135°, 
which  measurement  with  the  goniometer  shows  to  be  correct. 

368.  Combinations  containing  P,M,T,  with  MT.PM,  PT,  akd 
PMT. 

Mode!  31.  P,M.T.  mt.  pm.pt,  pmt. 

—  32.   The  same  with  t/te  Fornts  marked 

—  33.  P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  PMT. 

">        —    34.  p,m.t,MT.  PM.PT,  pmt. 
These  combinations   are  complete  prisms  with    incomplele   [lyraniids. 
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l,PT,  J 


^^^^1        lower  plai 


ramcteiMe  or  cktstallogbatht. 

See  the  raineTals  described  id  Part  11^  pages  105,  106.  Class  3,  Order 
Genus  1,  Groups  a,  b,  c 

The  pianes  of  these  combinations  show'tbe  inclinations  of  the  planes  of 
every  one  of  the  three  combinations  upon  the  planes  of  both  the  others. 

The  reader  may  take  instrumentolly  the  angles  round  the  equator  and 
the  four  meridians  of  each  of  these  three  models,  and  see  that  they 
agree  with  the  angles  of  the  different  forms,  and  also  that  their  agp^e- 
gate  value  is  in  every  case  such  as  it  should  be,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple explained  in  §§  79 — 85. 

4.  The  IcosiTEssABAHEDKON,  PJIT.PiLT,  FMT_:  or  3P_MT. 

Varieties  of  thit  combination: 

PiMT,  PMiT,  PMTl:  or  3PiMT. 

PiMT,PMJT.PMTl;  or  3PiMT. 

Model22is3PiMT. 

369>  This  combination  is  described  in  §§  128 — 14G.  Rose's  symbol 
for  it  is:  (a  :  a  :  m  o)  or  for  the  variety  exhibited  by  Model  22,  and 
described  as  SPiMT,  his  symbol  is:  (a:  a:  ^).  The  icositessarahe- 
dron  is  a  complete  pyramid  with  a  rhombic  equator,  and  falls  into  Class 
2,  Order  3,  Genus  1.  The  niinemis  which  occur  in  this  shape  are 
quoted  in  Part  II.,  page  102. 

The  icositessarahedroD  may  be  considered  as  a  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
having  a  flat  scalene  pyramid  with  a  rhombic  base,  resting  upon  each 
plme. 

The  edges  on  Model  22  are  of  two  kinds  as  respects  their  length. 
Those  which  meet  at  t!je  tripolar  normals  are  short,  and  will  be  called 
s  in  the  following  problems.  Those  which  meet  at  the  unipolar  normals 
are  long,  and  will  be  called  /, 

'  370.  Problem.  Given,  Model  22,  toith  the  angle  across  a  long  edge,i. 
Keqttired,  the  inclination  of  the  edge  I  to  the  axis  p",  and  the  value  of  the 
index  ^  in  the  symbol  P_MT. 

a.)  Let  the  angle  across  tlie  edge  /  =  131°  49'. 

Take  the  Znw  octant  of  Model  22  as  a  solid  triangle  with  pole  Z 
for  its  vertex.  Then  the  vertical  edge  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
east  meridians  will  be  angle  C  =  90" ;  angle  A  will  be  i  I  =  ^-—^ 
^=  65°  541';  angle  B  will  he  the  same;  and  the  part  required  is  side  a, 
which  is  the  Zn  or  Zw  portion  of  one  of  the  meridians,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  long  edge  to  the  okib  p".  As  angle  A  and  angle  B  are  similar 
quantities,  t\ie  I^ormula  to  be  used  is  No.  4  modified  by  No.  104,  or 
cos  a  =  cot  A. 
nat  cot  A  =  6.5"  54i'  =  .4471 
nat  cos  a  =  63°  26'  =  .4472 
Therefore,  the  inclination  of  the  edge  /  to  p"  is  63"  2G'- 
This  is  the  measurement  which  proves  that  the  four  upper  and  four 
lower  planes  of  Model  22  retiuire  the  symbol  P^MT;  for  the  cotangent 
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t  63°  26',  the  inclioattoD  of  an  edge  to  the  axis  p',  is  .5000.  It  is 
proved  In  the  same  manner,  that  the  eight  planes  at  the  poles  n,  s,  require 
the  symbol  PMIT,  and  tliat  the  eight  planes  at  tie  poles  e,  w,  require 
the  symbol  PMT^  or  Pf  M^T.  The  accuracy  of  these  calculations  is 
checked  by  the  direct  application  of  tbe  goniometer  to  any  two  edges  of 
the  model  which  meet  at  any  one  of  the  six  poles  Z,  N,  n,  e,  w,  s,  where 
the  angle  must  be  US"  26'  X  2  =  12G'  52'. 

b.)  Let  the  angle  across  the  edge  /  =  144"  54'.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  gives  71°  34'  for  the  required  angle,  and  ^  for  the  value  of  the 
indes  _  in  3P_MT.  See  §  145. 

1  leave  the  working  of  this  problem  to  the  reader. 


^^^^he  t 


171.  PaoBLKM.  Given,  the  symbol  PiMT,  PMJT,  PMTi;  required. 

a  lotig  ed/fe. 

This  problem  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  problem.  Take  the  Znw 
octant  of  tl>e  corabinaiion  as  a  solid  triangle,  with  the  pole  Z  for  its 
vertex.  The  symbol  PiMT  shows  the  ases  to  be  p;m;„t;o.  Look, 
therefore,  for  the  angle  of  which  j^^  or  .5  is  the  cotangent.  This  angle  is 
63°  26',  and  it  represents  the  inclination  of  [he  norlh  and  east  meridians, 
that  is  to  say,  of  two  different  terminal  edges  of  the  pyramid,  to  the  axis 
p".  These  parts  are  sides  a  and  i  of  the  solid  triangle,  which  have  angle 
C  =  90"  between  them.  The  part  of  the  triangle  to  be  found  is,  there- 
fore, angle  A  or  B,  one  of  whicli  represents  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to 
the  north  meridian,  and  the  other,  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  east 
meridian.     Hence,  the  problem  is  as  follows:  Given,  tides  a,  b:  sought. 


angle  A. 

K Formula  13.  log  tan  A 
iri 


10  +  log  t 

—  log  B 


;  tan  a  +  10  - 
I  —  63°  26'  = 
I  =  63"  20'  = 


-  log  sin  b. 
20.3010 
99515 


Wice  this  product,  a 
across  a  long  edge. 

372.  PaoBLEM.  Given,  i 
the  angle  aerost  an  edge  I. 
the  reader  to  work. 


log  tan  A  =  65"  54^  =  10.3495 

r  65°  51i'  X  2  =  131°  49',  is  tbe  required  a 
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^symbol  PiMT,  PMiT,  PMTi;  required, 
Answer,  144°  &V.     This  problem  is  left  for 


373.  Problem.  Given,  Model  22,  u-ilk  the  angle  across  a  short  edpe, 
$;  required,  the  inetination  of  the  three  short  edges,  and  of  the  three 
planes  between  them,  to  the  Znw  normal;  also,  the  plane  angle  of  the 
faces  at  thepole  Znw. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  solution  of  this  problem  depends, 
explained  in  §§  359 — 363,  which  sections  relate  to  the  analysis  of  three- 
iaced  pyramids. 


P&ITTCrPLES  OF  CHYSTALLOGRAPHV. 

;t  the  DDgte  oLToss  tbe  edge  t  =  146°  27'. 
Form  a  solid  triangle,  ivitli  the  pole  Znw  for  its  vertex,  end  having 
langle  C  =  W,  an  angle  A  =  CO",  and  an  angle  B  =  !i^' =  73°  131'. 
With  these  data,  find  the  following  three  parts  of  the  solid  triangle: 

=  half  the  plane  angle  at  Znw  of  one  of  the  externa]  faces  of  the 
crystal. 

4dde  b  =^  indiaation  of  the  external  planes  of  the  Model  to  the  Znw 
normal. 

Ildde  e  =  inclination  of  the  external  edges  of  the  Model  to  the  Znw 
normal. 

a.)  Given,  angles  A,  B ;  fought,  side  a. 
Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  -|-  10  —  log  sin  B 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  60°  =  19.6990 

—  logain  B  =73°13i'=    9.9811 

log  cos  a  =  58°  31'    =    9.7179 
ETwice  this  product,  or  58"  31'  x  2  =  117"  2',  is  the  plane  angle  of  e 
f  fece  of  Model  22  at  the  pole  Znw. 

ft.)  Given,  angles  A,  B;  sought,  side  b. 
Formula  5.  log  cos  6  =  log  cos  B  -|-  10  —  log  sin  A. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  73°  13i'  =  19.4603 

—  log  6in  A  =  GO"  =    9.9375 

log  COS  b   =  70°  32'    =    9J228 
E  This  product,  70°  32',  is  the  inclination  of  the  external  planes  to  the  3 
I  nomial. 

c.)  Given,  angles  A,  B;  soughl,  side  c. 
Formula  G.  lug  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  col  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  =  60°         =9.7614 
+  log  cot  B  =  73°  13i'  =  9.4792 

log  COB  c  =  79"  58^'  =  9.2406 

This  product,  79"  581',  is  the  inclination  of  the  external  edges  tol 
[  Znw  normal. 

There  is  a  direct  and  easy  check  over  the  accuracy  of  these  calcula- 
tions.  According  to  the  principle  stated  in  §  362,  the  tangent  of  the 
product  of  equation  c.)  sliould  be  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the  tangent 
of  the  product  of  equation  i.)  Now  the  tangent  of  70°  32'  is  2.8291, 
and  the  tangent  of  79°  581'  is  5.6569,  which  is  its  double  within  a 
t. fraction.  If  the  calculations  were  made  with  tables  reckoning  seconds, 
!  products  would  be  exact,  instead  of  merely  approximate,  as  in  this 
a  many  other  examples  of  brief  calculation  in  this  work. 


■  and  the  tangi 

^^■^ fraction.  If  t 
^^^Bube  products  i 
^^^^bnd  many  otht 
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37J.  Fboblem,  Till'  same  us  llie  preceding,  but  wilU  the  augW  across 
the  short  edge  s  =  129°  31'.  See  §  146.  I  leave  the  solution  of  this 
problem  as  au  exercise  for  the  reader. 

375.  Problem.  IVifh  t/ie  iR/ormalion  contained  in  §§  3G9 — 373,  (o 
Jindall  the  rxternal  plane  angles  of  Model  22,  PiMT,  PMJT,  PMTJ. 

a.)  The  pkne  angle  at  the  pole  Za\r  is  found,  by  g  373  a.),  to  be 
117°  2'.     Call  this  a. 

b.)  To  find  the  plane  angle  at  the  pole   Z,  take  the  solid  triangle 
described  in  §  370  a.),  in  which  are  given,  C  =  90°j  A  =:  GS"  54i';  and 
fi  ^  65°  54^'.     The  part  required  is  side  c.     Hence: 
Formula  6,  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  —  65"  54i'  =  9.6505 
+  log  cot  B  =  65"  54i'  =  9.6505 

log  cos  c  =  78"  28'    =  9.3010 

This  product,  78"  28',  is  the  plane  angle  at  the  pole  Z.     Call  this  li. 

c]  The  plane  angles  at  the  poles  Zn  and  Zw  are  both  alike.  Call 
each  of  them  c. 

I  have  shown  iu  §  82,  tliat  the  four  angles  of  a  plane  of  four  sides, 
which  description  applies  to  the  faces  of  Rlodel  22,  are  together  equal  to 
360".  But  we  have  found  one  angle,  a,  to  be  1 17°  2',  and  another  angle, 
li,  to  be  7S'  28'.  Therefore,  eacli  of  the  remaining  angles,  c,  must  be 
jf  [360"  —  {117°  2'  +  78"  28')  =  164"  30']  =  82"  15'-     Thus: 


Angle  at  pole  Ziiw  =  117'    2' 


=    82°  15' 

=    82°  15' 


All  the  four  angles  =  360°  00' 

d.)  Problem.  The  plane  angle  c  can  also  be  found  by  a  direct  opera- 
lion,  when  you  know  the  angle  across  both  the  external  edges  s  and  L 
Example:  The  angle  across  « is  146°  27'.  Call  the  half  of  it  B  =  73" 
131'.  The  angle  across  /  is  ISIMS'.  Call  the  half  of  it  A  =  65°  54i'. 
Take  a  solid  triangle  with  the  pole  Zn  for  its  vertex,  and  let  planes  past 
through  the  edges  s  and  /,  and  intersect  each  other  at  the  Zn  norma). 
Then  C  will  be  the  angle  produced  by  the  junction  of  tliese  sections  at 
the  Zn  normal;  A  will  be  half  the  Z'n  edge /;  B  half  the  Z^u'w  edge  «j 
and  c,  the  plane  angle  required.     This  problem  can  be  solved  by 

Formula  6,  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 

log  cot  A  =  65°  54V  =  9-6505 
+  log  cot  B  =  73°  131'  =  9.4792 

log  cose  =  82"  15'    =9.1297 
This  product  is  confirmatory  of  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  given  in  e.) 
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376.  PaoBLEM.  Given,  the  ijfntbolZPiMT ;  retjuired,  the  inclinalian 
ofthx  ftlanei  to  the  axis  p'. 

a.)  First  find  half  llie  angle  across  an  edge  /,  by  means  of  problem 
§  371.     Call  this  angle  B  =  65°  54i'. 

b.)  Take  the  Znw  octant  of  Model  22,  and  divide  it  into  two  vertical 
portions  by  the  uorth-west  meridian.  Choose  the  portion  adjoining  the 
north  meridian  as  a  solid  triangle,  with  the  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then 
B  is  the  inclination  of  the  external  plane  to  the  north  meridian  =l 
65°  34Vi  C  is  the  iDclination  of  the  Z'nw  plane  of  the  model  upon  the 
north-west  meridian;  c  is  the  Zn  quadrant  of  the  north  meridian  =: 
63°  26',  sec  §  371 ;  and  ti  is  the  Znw  quadrant  of  the  north-west  merldiant 
or  the  incIinatioD  of  the  plane  2?nw  to  the  axis  p*,  which  is  the  c|uantity 
demanded  in  the  problem.     Therefore,  we  have  given,  B,  c;  to  find,  b. 

Formula  27.  log  sin  A  =  log  sin  c  +  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  Bin  c  =  63°26'    =9.9515 
+  log  sin  B  =  65°  541'  =  9.9G04 

log  Bin  £=  54°  44'    =9.9119 
Therefore,  54"  44'  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  PIHT  to  p',  and 
54*  44'  X  2  =  109°  28'  is  the  inclination  of  tlie  plane  Z'nw  to  Z'se  over 
the  pole  Z,  as  given  in  §  146. 

377.  pRODLBH.  Given,  the  symbol  SP-^MT;  required,  the  aitgh  across 
a  ihart  edge,  s. 

a.)  The  equator  of  this  combination  is  eight-sided,  or  is  shaped  like 
ted  Bgure,  where  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  ncE 
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are  togetlier  eqaal  to  180°;  namely,  angle  ncE  =  45",  or  half  the  right 
angle  new;  angle  cdE,  found  by  problem  §  370  =  63"  :i6';  and  angle 
cEn  =  180"  —  (45=  +  63°  26)  =  71"  34'. 

The  north  meridian  and  cast  meridian  of  the  combination  3PiMT, 
are  exactly  like  the  equator.  Compare  the  octagoii  in  this  figure  with 
the  three  principal  sections  of  Model  22. 

Find,  by  problem  §  371,  the  inclination  of  an  external  plane  upon  the 
plane  figured  nEc,  which  is  the  same  angle  as  the  inclination  of  an 
external  plane  to  the  north  meridian  =  65°  54i'. 

Then  take  a  solid  triangle,  having  the  pole  nw,  marked  E  in  the  figure, 
for  its  vertes;  the  plane  angle  nEc  =  71°  34'  for  aide  a;  the  inclination  of 
the  north-wcat  meridian  to  tlie  plane  nEc  ^=  90°  for  angle  C;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  external  plane  PMJT  ZnV  to  the  plane  nEc  ^  63°54i'. 
for  angle  D,  With  these  data  we  can  tind  angle  A,  which  is  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  PM^T  ZnV  to  the  nor[h-west  meridian,  or  half  the 
angle  across  a  short  edge,  the  quantity  demanded  in  the  problem. 
Hence  the  problem  for  solution  is;  Given,  a,U ;  to  find  A. 

Formula  10.  log  cos  A  =  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  —  10, 
log  COS  u  =  71°  34'    =9.3000 
+  log  Bin  B  =  65*  541'  =  9-9604 

log  cos  A  =  73°  131'  =  9.4604 
Twice  this  product  =  73°  13i'  X  2  =  146=  27'  is  the  angle  across  a 
short  edge  of  Model  22,  3PiMT. 

fi.)  Another  method  of  solving  this  profiltnu 

The  inclination  of  the  Znw  normal  to  the  axis  p',  §  349,  is  54°  44'. 
The  incUnution  of  the  plane  PiMTZ'nw  to  the  axis  p*,  §  376,  is  also 
54°  44'.     Therefore,  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
PJ  MT  Z'nw  to  the  normal  Znw,  or  the  angle  Znc 
in  the  annexed  figure,  is  180°  —  (54°  44'   + 
54"  44')  =  70"  32'. 

Take  a  solid  triangle  such  as  is  described  in 
5  373,  with  the  pole  Znw  for  its  vertex ;  the  angle 
70"  32',  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  Znw,  for 
side  fi  i  an  interior  vertical  edge  =  60",  for  angle 
A;  the  inclination  of  an  external  plane  to  a  sec- 
tion through  its  shorter  diagonal  ^^  90°,  for  angle 
C;  and  with  these  data,  find  angle  B,  which  is 

half  tlie  angle  across  a  short  edge  proceeding  from  the  pole  Znw,  and 
half  the  quantity  demanded  in  (lie  problem.     You  have,  therefore, 


Given,  A,t ;  to  find  B. 
Fonuitla  8.  log  cos  B  ^^  log  cos  &  -|-  log  sin  A  - 


10. 


logc( 
+  log  « 


\b  =700  32'    =  9^223 
1 A  =  60O  =  9-9375 


J 
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Twice  till*  product,  or  73o  13J'  X  2  =  146"  27',  is  tbe  required  angle 
acroM  a  short  edge  of  3PiMT,  Model  22. 

378.  pBOBLEM.  Given,  t/ie  symbol  3P^MT;  repaired,  ihe  angle  across 
a  short  edge,  »,  Tlie  answer  is  given  in  §  146.  The  reader  may  work 
the  problem  according  to  either  of  the  methods  described  in  §  377- 


379-  Problem.  To  find  the  angle  across  a  U 
3PJMT,  tcken  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  is giv 


J  edge  of  Model  22, 
=  73"  13  J'. 


a.)  First  Method. — Find  by  problem  §  373,  equation  6.),  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  Z'dw  to  t!ie  Zdw  normal.  Let  this  be  70°  32'.  The 
inclination  of  the  same  plane  to  the  asia'p*  is  180°—  (70°  32' +  34"44') 
=  54»  44'.  See  §  377,  b.) 

Take  a  solid  triangle  consisting  of  half  the  Znw  octant  of  Model  22, 
with  the  pole  Z  for  its  vertex,  and  the  edge  where  the  plane  Z'nw  meets 
the  north-west  meridian  for  its  right  angle  ^  C.  Then,  angle  A  ia  the 
vertical  edge  where  the  north  meridian  cuts  the  north-west  meridian, 
which  angle  is  tiierefore  45°;  side  b  is  the  inclination  of  tbe  plane  Z'nw 
to  the  axis  p'  =  54"  44';  and  angle  B  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
Z'nw  to  the  north  meridian,  or  half  the  desired  angle  across  a  long  edge 
of  Model  22.  Yoii  have,  therefore,  this  problem  to  solve: 
Given,  A,i:  to  find  B. 

Formula  8.  log  cos  B  =  log  cos  b  +  log  sin  A  —  10. 

log  cos  &  =  54°  44'  =  9.7615 
-f.  log  sin  A  =  45"        =  9.843S 

log  cos  B  =  65°  54'  =  9.6110 


Twice  this  product,  or  65°  54'  x  2  =  131°  48',  is  the  angle  across  a 
long  edge  of  the  model.  This  product  is,  however,  ji'  too  little,  as  tbe 
true  doubled  angle  is  131°  49'.  This  error  is  occasioned  by  the  brevity 
of  the  logarithmic  numbers  employed  in  these  calculations,  and  by  want 
of  attention  to  divisions  smaller  than  minutes. 

b.)  Second  Method. — Find  by  problem  §  373,  equation  c),  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  short  edge  of  Model  22  to  the  Znw  normal.  Let  this  be 
79°  38i'.  The  inclination  of  the  Znw  normal  to  the  equator  is  35°  16', 
§  349.  Therefore,  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  short  edge  of  the 
mode!  which  connects  the  poles  Znw  and  nw  is  180°—  (79°  581'  + 
35°  16')  =  64°  45V. 

Take  now  the  solid  triangle  deseribed  in  equation  o.),  §  377,  with  the 
pole  nw  for  its  vertes,  and  angle  C  ■=  90°  as  there  described;  side  a 
found  as  above  =  64°  451';  and  angle  B,  given  in  the  problem  (1  angle 
across  s)  =  73°  131'.  With  these  data,  find  angle  A,  which  is  half  the 
Angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the  model. 


J 
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Formula  10.  log  cos  A  =  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  — 

-10. 

log  COB  a  =  64'  4Si'  =  9.6299 
+  log  sin  B  =  73°  13V  =  9-9811 

1 

log  COB  A  =  65°  54'  =9.6110 
This  product  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  first  method  of  calculation. 
c.)  Third  Method. — -The  same  as  b,  and  with  the  same  solid  triangle, 
but  witli  a  change  in  the  quantities.  Take  now  B  =  73°  13i'  a«  given 
in  the  problem,  and  b  =  71°  34',  aa  determined  in  §  377,  equation  a.) 
Widr  these  data,  find  A  by 

Formula  22.  log  ahi  A  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  cos  L 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  73"  13i'  =  19.4603 
—  log  cos  ft  =71°  34'    -=    9.5000 

log  sin  A  =  65°  54'    =    9-9603 

380.  Phoblem.  Wilh  the  information  contained  in  gg  369—379,  to 
determine  all  the  anglet  of  the  equator  and  of  the  fimr  mcridiam  of 
Model  22. 

a.)  The  equator,  the  cast  meridian,  and  tlic  north  meridian  are  all 
ahke,  so  (hat  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  examine  the  equator.  Turn  to 
the  figure  in  page  170.  The  equator  is  represented  by  the  thick  lines  in 
that  figure.  The  four  angles  marked  n  e  s  w  arc  all  alike,  and  the  four 
angles  marked  a  i  E  o  are  all  alike.  The  whole  angles  are  together  equal 
to  10BO°,  see  §  82.  It  is  proved  in  §  370,  that  half  the  angle  marked  n  in 
the  figure  is  63°  26',  Therefore,  d  is  126°  52',  and  the  four  angles 
marked  nesw  ore  together  equal  to  126°  52'  X  4  =  507°  28'.  De- 
ducting this  sum  froiu  1030°,  we  have  572°  32'  for  the  value  of  the  four 
angles  marked  aiEo.  Dividing  572°  32'  by  4,  we  have  143°  8'  for  the 
value  of  each  of  the  angles  last  mentioned.  Sec  §  79.  In  problem  §  377> 
equation  a.),  we  found  the  value  of  half  the  angle  marked  E  in  the  figure 
to  be  71°  34',  and  since  71"  34.'  x  2  =  143°  8',  we  have  in  that  deter- 
mination  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  present  calculation. 

b.)  The  north-east  and  north-west  meridians  are  alike,  so  that  we  need 
only  calculate  the  angles  of  one  of  them,  namely,  the  north-west.  We 
have  here  eight  angles  in  all,  but  there  are  angles  of  three  different  kinds. 
Examine  the  Model.  At  poles  Z  and  N,  the  angle  is  twice  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  plane  to  axis  p".  Therefore,  §  376,  109"  28'.  At  poles  nw  and 
Be,  the  angle  is  twice  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  of  the  model  to  the 
equator.  Therefore,  §  379,  b.),  129°31'.  At  poles  Znw,  Zse,  Nnw,  and 
Nse,  the  angle  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  a  short  edge 
tripolar  normal.  Therefore,  §  373,  6.)  and  c),  =  70°  82'  +  79°  581' 
=  150°  30i'.  If  these  angles  are  correct,  their  aggregate  sum  must  be 
1080". 


vrith  complete  pyramid 
re  quoted  at  page  lli 


381.  CoxBiNATioNs  OF  THE  IcosiTESSARAunDRoN  uiTU  TUE  RhoJ 

mC   DODECAHEDKON. 

MT.  PM,  PT,3p^rat. 

mt.pra,pt,3PiMT.  Model  69. 

These  combinations  are  incomplete  prisms 
The  minerals  that  are  found  in  these  forms 
Part  II.  in  Class  4,  Order  4,  Genus  I. 

Anafffsis. 

The  diagonals  of  the  faces  of  SP^MT,  which  connect  the  two 
similar  angles,  have  the  same  positions  as  the  edges  of  the  rhoD 
dodecahedron,  MT,  PM,  FT.     Therefore,  wheu  the  two  combinatioi 
occur  togetlicr,  the  edges  of  the  latter  combination  are  replaced  by 
planes  of  the  former,  as  aliowu  on  Model  69- 

As  the  angle  across  an  edge  of  MT.PM,  PT  is  IgO*,  §  355,  < 
inclination  of  a  plane  of  SP^IT  upon  any  plane  of  MT.  PM,  PT, 
be  =  -l^  +  90°  —  150°. 

382.  CoMBIKATlOSB  OF  THE  IcOSlTESSARAnEBRON  WITU  THE  CoJ 

Model  39.  P,M,T.  3plmt.  This  combination  is  a.  complete  pi4 
with  an  incomplete  pyramid.     Minerals,  Part  IL,  page  105. 

p,m,t  3PJMT.  Similar  lo  Model  22,  with  the  solid  angles  at  Z  Nm 
truncated  by  p,m,t.     Minerals,  Part  II.,  page  108. 

Analysis. 

The  inclination  of  a  plane  of  P,M,T  to  an  adjoining  plane  of  aP^MT 

54'  44'  +  90°  =  144°  44', 

in  which  54°  44'  is  the  incbuation  of  a  plane  of  PJMT  to  p',  as  found 'I 

problem  §  37G. 

S83.  CosiBisATioN  OF  3PiMT  with  PMT  and  P,M,T. 

p,M,T.  PMT,  flpimt.     Minerals,  Part  II.,  page  108. 

Am/>/3U. 

The  diagonals  of  tlie  planes  of  Model  22,  which  connect  the  poles  7 
Zw  and  nw,  have  the  same  position  as  the  edges  of  the  combinatic 
P,M,T,  PMT,  Model  29.  Therefore,  the  planes  of  3?!  MT  tnmcate  tl 
edges  of  that  combination,  wJien  all  the  three  combinations  occur  upt 
the  same  solid. 

The  inclination  of  a  plane  of  PMT  to  an  adjoining  plane  of  3P^MT 

70"  32'  +90°=  160°  32', 

in  which  70"  32'  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  SPiMT  to  the  Zij 

normal,  §  373,  6.)  i 


J 
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384.  Combinations  of  SP^MT  with  otoek  Fobms. 
The  combination  3PiMT  oocars  very  frequently  subordinate,  rarely 
int,  and  searcety  ever  in  an  isolated  condition.     Rose  quotes 
(he  followiDg  as  its  most  characteristic  combinations : 

P.M.T.Spimt Minerals,  Part  11.,  page  105. 

MT.  PM,  PT,3pimt —  _  —III. 

PMT.SpJmt  _  _  „    102. 

pmt,  3P1MT _  _  _    102. 

MT.PM,  PT,prat,3pimt _  ^         _   112. 

MT.  riM,  PT,  PMT,  3p^mt —  —  —    III, 

P,M,T,MT.PM,PT,3pJmt _-  _  —    105, 

These  coiubi nations  may  be  all  investigated  according  to  the  methods 
described  in  §§  369 — 383-  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  the  details 
of  their  analysis, 

5.  The  Triakiboctaiiedbon,  P+MT,  PM+T,  PMT+:  or  3P_,_MT, 

Varieties  of  this  combinaliof' : 

PiMT,  PMJT.  PMTg:  orSP'MT. 

P,MT.PM,T,PiMT,:  or  3P,MT. 

P,MT,PM,T,  PMTj:  orSP.MT. 

Model  17  is  3P,MT. 

385.  This  combination  is  described  in  §§  147 — 160.  Rose's  symbol 
for  it  is  (a  :  d  :  2a).  The  triakisoctahedron  is  a  complete  pyrami<l  trith 
a  square  equator.  The  Minerals  which  occur  in  this  shape  are  described 
at  page  lOl,  Part  IL,  in  Class  2,  Order  I,  Genus  I.  There  are  three 
known  varieties  of  the  combination,  iiaaiely,  3PJMT,  3P,MT,  and 
3P,MT,  most  of  which  commonly  occur  snbordinately,  and  rarely  either 
predominant  or  isolated,  This  combination  is  ttiat  which,  in  the  langnage 
of  the  older  crystallographers,  is  said  to  bevel  (he  edges  of  the  octaliedron. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  edges  on  this  combination,  namely,  long  edge* 
which  connect  the  poles  of  p'  ra'  t*,  and  sftorl  edges,  which  meet,  three 
at  each  tripolar  normal,  and  four  at  each  unipolar  nomial. 

The  equator,  the  north  meridian,  and  the  east  meridian,  of  this  com- 
bination, are  all  squares.  Therefore,  the  long  edges  incline  to  p*,  m*, 
and  t',  at  an  angle  of  45°, 

386.  Pboblem,  Given,  Model  17,  3P,MT,  with  an  angle  across  a 
long  edge  =  141°  3'.     Required,  the  angle  acraig  a  tkort  edge. 

a.)  Suppose  Model  17  to  be  divided  into  eight  portions  by  the  four 
meridians,  or  by  vertical  sections  passing  through  the  eight  edges  that 
meet  at  the  pole  Z.  Take  the  octant  which  contains  the  plane  FMT+ 
Z'n'w  for  a  solid  triangle,  with  the  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  This  plane  is 
stamped  with  P  and  M  on  the  model.  You  have,  here,  an  oblique- 
angled  solid  triangle,  where  C  is  half  the  angle  demanded  across  a  short 
edge  i  B  is  aa  angle  of  45"  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  north  meridian 


quadrant  of  the  nortb  meridian,  or  the  inclination  of  the  Zn  long  ec^ 
the  mode!  lo  p".  The  problem  is,  tliereforc,  Given,  A  =  70°  31j^ 
=  45°,  c  =  45°i  required,  C,  and  the  Formula  which  answers  to  i< 
No.  11  with  No.  39,  as  explained  in  §  328;  but  the  problem  can  also 
solved  by  Formula  i2,  which  I  shall  employ  in  preference)  for  th«  K 
of  varying  the  examples: 


Formula  42.  |  j^ 
Pint  Equal 


=  log  tan  A  +  log  cos  c  —  10. 

=  log  COB  A  +  log  sin  (B  —  x)  —  log  i 


log  tan  A  =  70°  31i'  =  10.4515 
+  log  COB  c  =  45°  =     9,8495 


Second  Equation,- 


—  log  sin  «  =  2fi°  34'    =  9.6505 

log  cos  C  =  76'  22'   =  9.3725  ' 

Twice  this  product,  or  76°  22'  x  2  =  152°  ii;  is  the  angle  acn>« 
short  edge  of  Model  17.  See  §  160. 

6.)  Another  Method. — Half  the  difference  between  the  angle  acre 
a  long  edge  and  109°  38',  is  the  complement  of  the  inclination  of 
plane  lo  the  Znw  normal  of  3  P+MT.  Find  this  first,  and  then  calcuJa 
the  angle  across  a  ahort  edge,  by  the  method  described  in  §  339.  Th 
is  to  say,  from  the  angle  across  a  long  edge,  take  the  octahedral  ang 
109"  28'.  Divide  the  residue  by  2.  The  complement  of  this  laat  produ 
is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  3P+MT  to  the  Znw  normal. 

llUistration. — Model  1 7  resembles  a  regular  octahedron  with  a  fl 
three-faced  pyramid  fised  upon  each  plane.  Consequently,  the  ang 
across  a  long  edge  of  this  model,  includes  the  angle  across  the  edge 
tlie  regular  octahedron,  together  with  the  angles  at  which  two  of  thei 
flat  pyramids  incline  upon  two  different  faces  of  the  included  octohedro 
Therefore,  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the  model,  minus  109"  28',  ( 
the  octahedron  edge,  and  also  minus  half  the  residue,  is  equal  to  tt 
inclination  of  one  of  the  flat  pyramid  faces  upon  one  of  the  faces  of  tl 
included  octahedron.  Then,  again,  the  Znw  bormal  is  perpendicular  I 
a  plane  of  the  regular  octahedron,  so  that  the  complement  of  the  iaclini 
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tion  of  tlie  pyramidal  plane  upoo  the  face  of  the  octaliedron,  is  Ihe 
inclination  of  the  some  plane  upon  the  Znw  normal. 

Put  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  =  I4l"3'.  Then  141°  3'  —  109°28' 
=  31"  35'.  And  ^'  ■=  15°  47i'.  Complement  of  15°  47^'  =  74°  12i'. 
This  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  Model  17  upon  the  Znw  normal. 

Now,  form  a  solid  triangle,  containing  a  sixth  of  Model  17,  with  the 
pole  Znw  for  its  vertes,  in  the  manner  described  in  §  959,  The  Anmcn 
parlB  of  the  solid  triangle  are  then,  angle  C  =  90°,  formed  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  plane  of  the  model  to  a  sectiou  perpendicular  to  that  plane; 
angle  A  ~  60°,  formed  where  tiro  sections  meet  at  the  Znw  normal; 
and  side  b,  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  the  model  lo  the  Znw  normal, 
already  found  to  be  74°  121'.  With  these  data,  you  have  to  tind  angle 
B,  which  ia  half  tlie  desired  angle  across  a  short  edge  of  the  model. 
Given,  A  =  GO";  fi  =  74-  12j' ;  to  Jind,  D. 

Formula  8.  log  cos  B  =  log  cos  b  +  log  sin  A  —  10. 
log  cos  t  =  74°  12i'=  9.4348 
+  log  sin  A  =G0„  =  9.9375 

log  008  B  =  7C'  22'    =  9.3723 
Twice  this  product,  or  76°  22'  x  2  =  152°  44',  is  the  desired  angle 
across  a  short  edge  of  the  model.  Se<  §  IfJO. 

c.)  AnotkcT  example  of  Method  b, — Put  the  angle  across  a  long  edge 
=  129°  31',  which  agrees  with  the  combination  SPJMT.  To  find  the 
angle  across  a  short  edge. 

129"  31'  —  109°  28'  —  20°  y.  The  half  of  it  ~  10°  H'.  Its  com- 
plement is  79°  58^',  which  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  3P|MT  upon 
the  Znw  normal.  Now,  form  a  solid  triangle  aa  directed  in  li.),  and  tnke 
the  same  Formula,  but  change  the  value  of  b. 

Given,  A  =  60° ;  i  =  79°  581' !  lo  find,  B. 
Formula  8.  log  cos  B  ^  log  coa  b  +  log  ain  A  —  10. 
log  cos  b  =  79°  58^'  =  9.2407 
+  log  ain  A  =  60°  =  9-9375 

log  cos  B  =  8r  191' =  9.1782 

Twice  this  product,  or  81°  191'  X  2  =  162"  39i'  is  the  angle  across  a 
short  edge  of  the  combination  SPJMT.  See  §  160, 

d.)  The  reader  may  work,  according  to  either  of  these  methods,  the 
following  problem :  Given,  3P,MT,  with  the  angle  across  a  long  edge 
=  133°  28'i  required,  the  angle  across  a  short  edge.  The  answer  is 
given  in  §  IGO. 

387.  Problem.  Given.  Model  17,  3P,MT,  wilh  the  angle  across  a 
short  edge  ;  to  find  the  angle  across  a  long  edge. 

a.)  Form  a  solid  triangle,  as  described  in  §  386,  b.),  with  the  pole  Znw 
for  ita  vertex,  and  calculate  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  Model  17  to 
2a 
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the  Znw  normcJ.  Then  double  the  complement  of  the  discovered  angles 
and  add  to  It  109°  28'.  The  product  is  the  desired  angle  acrosB  a  tong 
edge  of  the  model. 

b.)  JUwlration.—Put  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  =  152°  44'.  The 
known  parts  of  the  solid  triangle  will  then  be  as  follows :  angle  C  =  90*; 
angle  A  =  60°;  angle  B  =  —g—  =  76°  22'.  And  the  part  required, 
namely,  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Znw  normal,  will  be  side  6.  The 
problem  is,  therefore.  Given,  A,  B;  la  find,  b. 

Formula  5.  log  cos  ft  =>  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A.  ' 

JO  +  log  cos  B  =  76°  22'    =  19.3724 
— .  log  sin  A  =  60°  =    9.9375 

log  cos  6  =  74°  12i'  =    9.4349 

The  complement  of  74°  12J'  is  15°  47^',  twice  which  is  31°  35',  and  this 
added  to  1119°  28'  produces  141°  3',  which  is  the  angle  across  a  long  edge 
of  Model  17.  This  problem  is  the  reverse  of  that  given  in  §  386,  and 
the  calculation  is  therefore  also  reversed. 

c.)  Put  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  =  U2^  8',  as  it  is  found  to  be 
in  the  combination,  3P,MT.     Tliis  gives  the  equation  : 
log  cos  i  =  log  cos  71°  4'  +  10  —  log  sin  G0°. 

10  +  log  cos  71°  4'=  19.5112 
—  log  BID  CO"       =    9-9375 

log  cos  ft  =  68°      =    9.5737 
Complement  of  68°  =  22".     Twice  22°  =  44°.     This,  added  to  1 09°  28' 
is  153°  28'-     In  Rose's  Kn/staHographie,  page  27,  this  angle  is  slated 
158*  28',  in  mistake  for  153°  28'. 

d.)  Put  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  =  162°  39i',  which  is  the  angle 
of  the  combination  3P|MT.  Find  the  angle  across  a  long  edge, 
leave  this  problem  for  the  reader  to  work :  the  answer  is  given  in  §§  160 
and  386  c.) 

388.  Pkobleu.  Given,  Model  17,  3P,MT,  with  the  angle  aeron  a 
long  edge,  to  find  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  the  Znw  normal. 

Proceed  as  in  §  386,  ft.)  to  form  a  solid  triangle  with  pole  Znw  for  Its 
vertex.    Then  observe  that  you  have  this  problem  to  solve.     Given,  A,B  ; 
to  find  c.  Formula  6;  or  else,  Given,  A,  ft;  lo  find,  c.  Formula  9;  op  ( 
else,  Given.  B,  6 ;  lo  find,  c.  Formula  24.     Any  one  of  these  Fonnuin 
will  answer  the  purpose.     I  ahoU  take 

Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  =  60°         =  9.7614 
+  log  cot  B  =  76°  22-  =  9.3848 

log  cos  c  =  81°  57'  =  9.1462 
Therefore,  61°  57'  is  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  lo  the  Znw  normal. 
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Control  oner  the  aeeuracy  of  thit  calculalton; — This  control  is  effected 
on  the  principle  stated  in  §  3'j'2,  that  the  cotangent  of  the  inclination  of 
a  plane  of  a  three-faced  pyramid  to  the  vertical  axis,  is  twice  the 
cotangent  of  the  inclination  of  an  edge  of  the  pyramid  to  the  same  axis. 
Now,  we  find  by  §  386,  £.)>  that  the  iuclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Znw 
nonnal  of  Model  17,  which  is  the  vertical  axis  in  this  cose,  is  74"  \'1\'. 
The  cot  of  this  angle  is  .2828.  Half  this  sum  is  .1414,  which  is  the  cot 
of  81°  57',  proved,  by  §  388,  to  be  the  inclination  of  on  edge  to  the  gifen 
vertical  axis, 

389.  Problem.  Given,  a  triakUoctahedron,  Model  17,  3P+MTs 
required,  the  plane  angles  of  its  external  faces. 

a.)  Let  the  symbol  be  3P,MT. 

This  problem  is  solved  by  a  solid  triangle  having  the  pole  Znw  for  its 
vertex.  There  must,  therefore,  be  given,  the  angle  across  one  of  the 
edges,  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane  or  of  an  edge  to  the  Znw  normal. 
If  nothing  is  given,  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  is  taken  with  the  goni- 
ometer.    Put  this  angle  =  152°  44',  as  found  by  problem  §  386,  a  or  b.) 

Form  a  solid  triangle,  as  described  in  g  386,  h.),  having  the  following 
known  parts,  namely:  angle  C  =  flO°;  angle  A  =  60";  and  angle  B 
^  76"  22'.  The  part  of  the  triangle  to  be  determined  is  side  a,  which 
is  half  the  plane  angle  of  one  of  the  faces  of  Model  17  at  the  pole  Znw. 
This  problem  can  be  solved  by 

Formula  A.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  60°        =  1 9.6990 
—  log  sin  B  =  76*  22'  =    9.9876 

log  cos  a  =59°    2'  =    9-7II4 
Twice  this  product,  or  59°  2'  x  2  ^  118°  4',  is  the  obtuse  plane  angle 
of  the  faces  of  Model  17.     The  two  acute  angles  are  180°  —  118°  4'  = 
Gl°  36',  or  each  separately  is  30°  58'. 

b.)  Let  tJie  symbol  be  3P,MT. 

e.)  Let  the  symbol  be  SPfMT. 

First  find  the  angle  across  a  short  edge,  as  described  in  preceding 
paragraphs,  and  then  finish  the  calculation  according  to  the  above  model. 

390.  Problem.  Given,  the  ^mbol  3P,MT;  required,  a.)  the  angle 
across  a  long  edge,  6.)  the  angle  across  a  short  edge,  c.)  the  inclination 
of  a  plane  to  the  Znw  normal,  d.)  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  the 
Znw  normal,  e.)  the  obtuse  plane  angle  of  a  face,  and  f.)  the  acute  plane 
angle  of  a  face. 

The  symbol  3P,MT  signifies  the  three  forms  P,MT,  PM.T,  PMTr 
ft  is  the  combination  represented  by  Model  17.  The  crystals  denoted 
by  the  symbols  3PjMTand  3PJMT,  have  the  same  number  of  faces  and 
the  same  general  aspect  as  this  model,  but  differ  among  themselves  in 
all  their  angles. 
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c  andf)  The  plaoe  angles  of  a  face  are  found  by  the  problem  in  §  389, 
when  the  iDclination  of  a  short  edge  to  tlie  Znw  normal  is  knovrn. 

rf.)  The  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  the  Znw  normal  is  found  by  the 
problem  in  §  388,  when  you  know  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Znw 
normal. 

c.)  The  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Znw  normal  is  found  by  the  pro- 
blem in  §  386  b.),  when  you  know  the  angle  across  a  lon^  edge. 

b.)  The  angle  across  a  short  edge  is  found  by  the  problem  in  §  38G, 
when  you  know  the  angle  across  a  long  edge, 

a.)  Therefore)  all  the  required  angles  can  be  found,  if  you  first  find  the 
angle  across  a  long  edge,  by  the  method  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

391,  To  Jind  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  q/^  aPjMT,  icken  tlie  sym- 
bol alone  is  given. 

The  loQg  edges  of  the  combination  are  those  which  bound  the  equator 
and  the  north  and  east  meridians.  The  planes  whose  longest  edges  meet 
at  the  equator  are  those  of  the  form  PjMT,  The  angle  across  a  long 
edge  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  inclination  of  plane  Zn'w*  to  phme 
Nii'w'  of  the  form  P,M  T.  Let  the  annexed 
figure  represent  the  Znw  octant  of  this 
form.  Then  P,M,T,  arc  the  ases  pjmlt*  of 
F,MT.  The  line  E  is  the  nw  edge  of  the 
equator,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
Zn'w^  to  tlie  plane  new  across  the  edge  E, 
is  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the 
model,  demanded  in  the  probleni.  If  you 
take  this  octant  as  a  solid  triangle  with  pole 
n  for  its  vertes,  then  you  have  the  angle 
across  the  edge  M  =  90°  =^  angle  C ;  the 
plane  angle  cnw  =  45°  =-  side  a;  and  the 
piano   angle    Znc,    which   answers    to   tan 

2.0000  =  63°  26'  =  side  6.  With  these  data,  you  have  to  find  angle 
B,  (opposite  side  b),  which  is  the  angle  across  the  edge  £.  Hence  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  Given,  a,  b;  to  find,  B. 


14.  log  tan  B  =  log  tan  i  -|-  lO 

10  +  log  Un  i  =  63-  26'  =  : 
—  log  sin  a  =  45°        = 


!0.3010 

9.8495 


log  tan  B  =  70°  Slf  =  10.4515 
Twice  this  product,  or  70°  31i'  x  2  =  141°  S,  is  the  angle  across  a 
long  edge  of  the  combination  3PjMT. 

The  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the  combination  3PpiT,  or  3P,MT, 
can  be  found  in  the  same  manner. 


.  Pboblkm.  Given,  Model   17,  ii--ith  the 
PMT^. ;  retjuired,  the  value  of  the  index  ^. 


symbol  P+MT.  PM+T, 


L 


a.)  L«t  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  be  meosurt^d  and  fuuud  ^  141°  3'. 

Observe,  that  the  combination  consists  of  three  acute  st]  wire -baaed 
octahedrons,  one  resting  upon  the  eqviator,  one  upon  the  north  meridian, 
and  one  upon  the  east  meridian.  In  every  case,  the  long  edges  divide 
two  planes  belonging  to  the  same  octahedron. 

Begin  with  the  octahedron  whose  planes  are  attached  to  the  equator. 
This  is  P+MT.  Half  the  given  angle  is  70''  31  J'.  This  angle  expresses 
the  inclinaliou  of  a  plane  to  the  equator.  The  equator  is  square,  there- 
fore the  inclination  of  the  nw  edge  of  the  equator  to  the  axis  m'  is  45°. 

Form  a  right-angled  solid  triangle  with  pole  n  for  its  vertex:,  and  in 
which  angle  C  =  90°i  is  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  north 
meridian;  angle  A  ^  70°  Sli',  the  given  inclination  of  the  Znw  plane 
to  the  equator;  and  side  b  =  45°,  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the 
axis  m\  With  these  data,  you  con  find  aide  a,  which  is  the  inclination 
of  the  Zn  edge  of  the  form  P+MT  to  the  asia  m',  no  part  of  which  edge 
is  visible  upon  the  model,  because  it  is  replaced  by  the  form  PMT^ 
This  problem,  Given,  A,b;  to  find,  a,  can  be  solved  as  follows : 

Formula  7.  log  tan  a  =  log  tan  A  +  log  sin  6  — ■  10. 
log  tan  A  =  70°  31^'  =  10,4515 
+  log  sin  6  =  45*         =    9.8495 

log  tan  a  =  63°  2G'    =10.3010 

This  product,  (33°  26',  ia  the  inclination  of  the  Zn  edge  of  P+MT  to  m" 
at  the  pole  n.  The  tangent  of  63°  2G  is  2.0000,  which  is  the  length  of 
the  axis  p*  when  m"  is  1.0.  Therefore)  the  value  of  the  index  +  in 
P+MT  is  2,  and  the  symbol  is  P,MT. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  the  planes  whieh  sur- 
round the  north  meridian  require  the  symbol  PMT^  or  PiM^T,  and 
that  the  planes  which  surround  the  east  meridian  require  the  symbol 
PM,T. 

i.)  Let  the  angle  across  the  long  edge  =  129°  31'. 

c.)  Let  the  angle  across  the  long  edge  =  153°  28'. 

These  two  problems  ore  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  problem  a.) 
The  answers  arc 

PjMT,  PMjT,  PMTJ  :  or  3Pf  MT. 
P,MT,  PM.T,  PMTj:  or3P,MT. 

393.    CouBiNATioNs  OF  THE  Triakisoctasedkdn    with    otbek 

FoBHS. 

MT,  PM,  PT,  SpJmt,  3p|mL  Tliis  combination  somewhat  resembles 
Model  611,  only  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  is  predominant,  and  the  icosi- 
tessarahedron  subordinate.  The  planes  of  the  triakisoctahedron  replace 
the  remaining  edges  of  the  icosilessarahedron  which  meet  at  the  iripolar 
normals.    Minerals,  Part  II.  page  112. 

PMT,  3p,mt.  The  bevelled  octahedron.  Minerals,  Part  II.  page  lOO. 
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MT.  PM,  PT,  PMT,  Spidit.    Tlie  combination   represented  by  Model 
65,  with  the  addition  of  three  narrow  planes  arouDd  each  face 
regular  octahedron.     Minerals,  Part  II.  page  1 10. 

P,M,T,  PMT,  3p,nit,  3pjml.  The  cube,  with  each  comer  replaced  by 
the  octahedron,  and  also  by  sis  other  planes,  inclining  two  on  each  edga 
of  the  cube.    Minerals,  Part  II.  page  106. 

394.  Angles  across  the  edges  of  the  above  combinations. 

The  inclination  of  3P_^MT  upon  MT.PM,  PT,  is  half  the  aogia 
across  a  long  edge  of  3P+MT  added  to  90". 

The  inclination  of  3P+MT  upon  PMT,  is  half  the  inclination  of  & 
plane  to  a  tripolar  normal  of  3P+MT,  added  to  Q0°. 

6.  Tbb  Tetrakisbexahedkon,  M_T,  M^-T.  P3I,  P+M,  P^T,  P+T. 
Varieties  of  this  Combination : 
MJT,  MJT.  PfM,  PJM,  Pf  T,  P'T. 
m|t,  M^T.  p|m,  PfM,  PiT,  P^T. 
M|T,  MJT,  p|m,  PJM,  PfT,  P^T. 
m|t,  m|t.  PJM.  PfM,  P^T.  P^T. 
mJt,  Mf  T.  P^M,  PfM,  p|t,  PJT. 
Mj^T,  M  VT.  P^M,  pi^M,  Ft^T,  pyx. 

Model  68  ig  MT„MJ.PM,.'P,M,PT„T,T: 
or  MIT,  MfT.  P1M,P?M,  PiT,  P^ff. 

39^.  This  combination  is  described  iu  §§  111 — 113.  Rosb's  symtxA' 
for  Model  68  is  (2  a  :  a  :  rxia).  The  tetrokiBhexahedron  resembles  •' 
cube  that  has  a  four-sided  s(]uare-based  pyramid  upon  each  of  its  planea. 
It  has  two  kinds  of  edges,  namely,  1*2  long  edges  which  connect  the  tri^ 
polar  normals,  and  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  bipolar  normals,  and  24 
short  edges  which  connect  the  unipolar  with  the  tripolar  normals.  It  li 
an  incomplete  prism  with  a  complete  pyramid,  and  has  a  rhombic  equa- 
tor. Hence,  the  minerals  which  it  represents 
Order  3,  Genus  1,  Part  II.,  page  112.  Of  the 
above,  those  having  the  indices  i  and  i  occur 
the  rest  only  subordinately. 

396.  Problem.  G.Wb,  Mi T,  MfT.PiM,  PfM,  PJT,  PfT,  Model 
68,  with  the  angle  across  a  long  edge ;  required,  the  angle  across  a  short 
edge. 

Let  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  be  143°  8'.     In  this  case,  the  equa>- 
tor  of  the  combination  resembles  the  octagon  n  o  e  as  i  w  E  drawn 
following  diagram ;  so  that  the  equator  of  Model  22  and  68  are  sit 

Upon  comparing  this  diagram  with  Model  66,  we  perceive  that  ths' 
thin  straight  lines  between  a  i  o  and  £  in  the  diagram,  have  the  sam«^ 
positions  as  the  long  edges  on  the  model,  which  pass  through  the  te^•^ 
ainatioDS  of  the  bipolar  normals  and  connect  the  tripolar  normals.    Thei 
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are,  therefore,  the  edges  of  the  cube,  upon  the  planes  of  which  the  six 
flat  square-based  pyramids  of  the  tetrakishexahedron  are  assumed 
to  be  superimposed.  Now,  the  angle  across  a  long  edge,  say,  for  exam- 
ple, the  angle  n£w  in  the  diagram  is  equal  to  the  right  angle  o£i,  plus 


t* 


the  ancle  oEn,  plus  the  angle  iEw.  Therefore,  if  the  ande  nEw  is 
1430  8',  the  angle  oEn  or  iEw  is  '^  %"  ^  =  26o  34'.  This  angle  is 
the  complement  of  the  angle  c  n  E  in  the  diagram,  which  is  consequently 
63^  26',  and  which  represents  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  Model  68 
to  the  unipolar  normals,  or  to  the  axes  p*  m*  t*. 

a.)  Suppose  the  uppermost  pyramid  of  Model  68  to  be  divided  by  the 
four  meridians  into  eight  sections.  Take  one  of  these  as  a  solid  tri- 
angle, with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then  you  have  angle  C  =:  90<>,  the 
edge  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  north  or  east  meridian  with  an 
external  plane ;  side  a  =  63^  26',  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  axis  p* ; 
and  angle  B  =  45**,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  north-west  meri- 
dian with  the  east  or  north  meridian.  With  these  data,  you  have  to  find 
angle  A,  which  is  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  of  the  model,  or 
across  an  oblique  or  terminal  edge  of  the  flat  pyramid. 

Formula  10.  log  cos  A  =:  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  — '10. 

log  cos  a  =  630  26'  =  9.6505 
+  log  sin  B  =  450        =  9^95 

log  cos  A  =  Tl*'  84'  =  9.5000 

Twice  this  product,  or  71^  34'  x  2  :=  HS*'  8',  is  the  required  angle 
across  a  short  edge  of  Model  68. 
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This  model  is,  however,  not  sufGciently  well  made  to  dcinonstrate  this 
fact  instni  men  tally.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  lest  the  reader  should 
be  puzzled  bj  the  non-agreement  of  the  mechanical  measurement  with 
the  result  of  the  reckoning. 

b.)  Another  Method. — \Vlien  you  know  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the 
base  of  the  flat  pyramid,  found  above  =.  2C°  34',  take  a  solid  triangle 
with  the  pole  Znw  for  its  vertex.  Then  you  have  angle  C  ^  90°,  the 
inclination  of  the  base  to  the  north-west  meridian ;  the  above  described 
angle  of  26°  34'  for  angle  B  ;  and  the  plane  angle  cEo  in  the  diagram 
^  45°,  for  side  a.  With  these  data,  you  have  to  find  angle  A,  which  is 
half  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  pyramid. 

Formula  10.  log  cos  A  =  log  cos  o  -i-  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  cos  a  =  45°         =  9.84E)5 
-I-  tog  sin  B  =  26*  34'  =  9.650.5 

log  cos  A  =  71°  34'  =  9.5000 
Twice  710  34'  _  1430  b*,  is  the  angle  demanded. 

S97.  Problem.  Given.  MJT,  MfT.  PJM.  P|M,  PiT.  PfT,  Model 
68,  with  the  angle  aeroti  a  short  edge ;  required,  the  angle  across  a  long 
edge. 

The  given  angle  across  a  short  edge  is  143°  8'. 

The  operations  described  in  the  foregoing  problem  are  here  to  bo 
reversed,  since  we  now  have  given  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge  of 
a  square-based  pyramid,  and  are  required  to  determine  thence  the  angle 
across  the  equator, 

ii^  =  71°  34'  =  half  the  angle  across  the  terminal  edge.  Call  thia 
angle  A. 

Take  the  solid  triangle  described  in  §  S96  l>.),  with  pole  Znw  for  its 
vertex.  The  given  parts  are  now  A  ^71°  34',  a  ^  45°,  and  C  ^  SO". 
With  these  data,  you  have  to  find  B,  which  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane 
of  the  pyramid  to  the  base.  All  these  quantities  are  fully  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  so  that  it  would  be  needless  to  go  into  farther 
details.     Vou  have,  therefore,  given,  A,ai  to  Jind,  B. 

Formula  2.  tog  sin  B  =  log  cos  A  -(-10  —  tog  cos  a 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  71°  34'  =  19J000 
—  log  cos  d  =  450         =    9,8495 

log  sin  B  =  26°  34'  =    9.6505 

This  product,  26°  34',"  is  the  same  as  the  angle  o£n  of  the  diagruam 
§396.  To  find  the  angle  nEw  in  the  same  diagram,  which  is  th( 
required  angle  across  a  long  edge,  as  already  explained  in  §  396.  it  ii 
necessary  to  add  to  angle  oEn  the  angles  oEi  and  iEw,  or,  in  othe] 
words,  we  must  double  the  product  of  the  equation  and  add  90°.  Thus 
26°  34'  X  2  =  53^  8'  +  90°  =  143"  8'. 
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■Hie  angles  icroas  the  short  edges  of  MiT.MJT.PlM.Pf  M.PiT.Pf  T, 

are  the  same  as  those  across  the  long  edges.  This  is  not  the  case 
any  other  variety  of  the  letmkisheiahedron,  the  angles  of  all  of  which 
may,  however,  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  variety 
which  I  have  chosen  as  an  example. 

398.  Pboblem.  Given,  MJT,  Mf  T.  P^M,  PfM,  PIT,  Pf  T,  Model 
68,  ivitli  the  angle  across  a  short  edge;  required,  the  inclination  of  the 
planes  to  the  axes  p'  m*  and  t'. 

The  given  angle  is  143"  8'. 

Divide  the  uppermoBt  flat  sqnare-based  pyramid  into  eight  sectioDS,  by 
the  meridians  which  pass  through  the  four  terminal  edges,  and  across  the 
four  terminal  planes.  Take  one  of  the  resulting  eighths  as  a  solid  tri- 
angle with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then  you  have  given,  angle  C  ^  90° 
^  inclination  of  an  externa)  plane  to  the  north  meridian ;  angle  B  ^ 
4^°  ^intersection  of  the  north  meridian  with  the  north-west  meridian 
at  axis  p' ;  and  angle  A  ^  — j—  ^71°  34'  =:  half  the  angle  across  the 
terminal  edge  that  is  divided  by  the  north-west  meridian.  With  these 
data,  you  have  to  find  side  a,  which  is  half  the  upper  portion  of  the  north 
meridian,  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  axis  p'.  Therefore,  you 
huve  given,  A,  B;  to  Jind,  a. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  -f-  lO  —  log  sin  B. 

10  -I-  log  cos  A  =  71°  34'  =  19.5000 
—  log  sin  B  =  45°        =    9.8495 

log  cos  a  =  eS"  26' =   9.6505 

This  product,  63"  26',  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  Model  69  to  any 
one  of  the  axes  p*  m"  f.  See  §  39fi,  equation  a.),  which  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  present  problem,  and  which  shows  the  method  of  determining 
the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  an  axi»,  when  the  given  quantity  is  the  angle 

across  a  long  edge. 

399.  Problem.  G(p«i,  MIT,  M?T.  PiM,  Pf  M,  PIT,  PfT,  Model 
68,  with  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  =  143*  8';  required,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  planes  to  the  axes  p'  ra't'. 

a,)  One  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  contained  in  §  396,  where 

tlie  required  angle  is  shown  to  bo  63°  26'. 

6.)  Another  Method. — A*  the  equator  of  the  model  is  eight-sided,  all 
its  angles  must  amount  to  1080°,  and  since  it  has  four  angles  of  one  kind 
(across  the  unipolar  normals),  and  four  of  another  kind  (across  the 
bipolar  normals),  one  angle  of  each  kind  must  together  be  equal  to  —^ 
=  270".  Therefore,  the  angle  across  a  unipolar  normal  is  270°  minus 
the  angle  across  a  bipolar  normal.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  present 
example,  where  the  angle  across  a  bipolar  normal  is  given  at  143°  8',  you 
find  tlie  angle  across  a  unipolar  normal  to  be  270°  —  113'  8'  =  126° 52' 
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The  half  of  tliis  angle  =  li^  =  63"  26',  is  the  required  inclination  of 
a  plane  of  the  crystal  lo  an  axis. 

400.  Problem,  Given.  MIT,  M«T.  PIM,  P?M,  PIT,  Pf  T,  Model 
68,  with  the  angle  across  a  short  edge;  required  the  inclination  of  the 
short  edges  la  tlie  axes  p'  ni*  and  t'. 

The  given  angle  across  the  short  edge  is  143°  8'. 

Divide  the  flat  square-based  pyramid  into  four  sections,  by  the  north- 
east and  north-west  meridians,  which  pass  through  the  terminal  edges  of 
the  pyramid.  Take  one  of  these  sections  as  a  solid  triangle,  with  pole 
Z  for  its  vertex.  The  parts  given  are  angle  C  =  90°.  the  intersection  of 
the  two  meridians  at  axis  p' ;  angle  A  =  7 1°  34',  half  the  angle  across  a 
terminal  edge;  and  angle  D,  the  same.  The  part  required  is  ude  a  or 
side  /),  either  of  which  shows  the  inclination  of  an  edge  lo  an  axis.  This 
problem,  given,  A,B ;  to  find,  a,  can  be  solved  by  Formula  4.  cos  a  = 
~^.  But  since  A  and  Bare  similar  quantities,  the  equation  is  reduced  by 

I^ortnula  104,  to  cos  a  =:  cot  A. 

nat  cot  A  —  7r34'  =  9.5228 
nat  cos  a  =  70"  32'  =  9.5228 

This  product,  70°  32",  is  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  of  Model  68 
to  any  one  of  the  three  axes,  p'  m'  or  t*.  Twice  tJie  product,  or  70°  32' 
X  2  =  14r4'f  ia  the  inclination  of  two  opposite  edges  acroea  an  axis, 

401.  Problem.  Given,  M|T,  MJT.  PiM,  P^M,  PIT,  Pf  T,  Model  68,    ' 
with  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  =  143"  8',-  required,  the  inclination  of 
the  short  edges  to  the  axes  p°  m'  t'. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  short  edges  to  the  axes  of  this  combtna- 
tioD  are  to  be  found  from  the  angle  across  a  long  edge,  proceed  as  follows : 

Take  the  solid  triangle  described  in  §  396,  a),  in  which  are  known,  C  ^ 
90°i  0  =  63° 2Q';  and  B  =  45°;  and  with  these  data,  find  side  c,  which 
IS  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  of  the  pyramid  to  axis  p*. 

Formula  12,  tog  tan  c=  log  tan  a  -^  10  —  log  cos  B 

10+  logtan  o  =  63''26'=20.S010 
—  logcosB  =  45°        =   9.8495 

log  tan  c=70''32'  =  ie.45l5 

402.  Problem.  Given,  MJT,  Mf  T.  PiM,  P^M,  PiT,  P^^T,  Model  68, 
with  the  angle  across  a  sltort  edge;  required  the  plane  angles  of  the  ex- 
ternal faces  of  the  combination. 

The  given  angle  across  tlie  short  edge  is  lAT  8'. 

O.)  To  find  tlie  obtuse  plane  angle  at  pole  Z.  Take  tlie  solid  triangle 
described  in  §  400,  and  witli  the  given  angles,  find  side  c,  which  is  the 
obtuse  plane  angle  at  pole  Z. 

Given,  A  =  71"  34';  B  =  71°3i'i  C  =  90'j  required,  c. 
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Formula  G.  log  cos  c  :=  log  cot  A  -f  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  =71"  34' =  9-5228 
+  log  cot  B  =  71-  34' =  9^228 

log  cos  6=83°  37' =  9.0456 
6.)  Another  wai/  to  Jiiid  the  obtuse  plane  angle  at  pole  Z.  Take  the 
solid  triaugle  described  in  §  396,  a.),  with  pole  Z  for  ita  vertex,  and  in 
which  tlie  given  parts  are  C  =  90*i  A  =  7I'"34's  andB  =  45°!  as  there 
described.  With  these  data,  you  have  to  find  b,  which  is  half  the  obtuse 
plane  angle  at  pole  Z. 

Formula  5.  log  cos  6^log  coa  B  -i-  10  —  log  sin  A. 

10  +  log  cos  B  =45=  =  19.8495  | 

—  logsin  A=7r34'    =  9,9771 

log  cos  &  =41°  48^'=  9-8724 

Twice  this  product=z41°48i'  X  2  =  83°37',is  the  obtuse  plane  angle 

at  pole  Z. 

e.)  To  Jind  the  acvte  plajie  angles  of  the  facet  of  Model  63.  Each 
face  is  a  triangle,  of  which  one  angle  is  found  to  be  83°  37',  and  the  other 
two  angles  are  therefore  necessarily  together  equal  to  180°  —  83"  37'  ^ 
96°  23',  or  each  of  them  is  equal  to  48"  1 1^'.  These  results  are  corro- 
borated fay  those  of  t!ie  next  problem. 

403.  Problem.  Given,  MJT,  Mf  T,  P^M,  P?M.  PJT,  Pf  T,  Model 
tcith  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  =:  1 43°  8',  and  the  angle  across  a  li 
edge  =  l43'8'i  required,  t/ie  plane  angles  of  the  external  faces,  and  tke 
inclination  of  the  short  and  long  edges  to  the  tripolar  normals, 

Calcilatiok  of  Six-Faced  PrnAMiua. 

a.)  To  find  the  acute  plane  angle  of  the  faces  at  pole  Znw. 

Put  pole  Znw.  Model  68,  in  the  phice  of  pole  Z.  Suppose  the  Model 
la  be  divided  by  vertical  planes  that  pass  through  the  six  edges  which 
meet  at  pole  Znw.  These  vertical  planes  will  intersect  one  another  at 
the  Znw  normal,  and  cut  out  sections  of  the  crystal,  having  each  an  in< 
terior  edge  or  angle  of  the  value  of  60*  (=360°  -^  6).  Take  one  of 
these  sections  as  a  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Zdw  for  its  vert«x,  and  call 
the  interior  angle  of  60°  angle  C.  Then  angle  A  will  be  half  the  angle 
across  a  long  edge  ==71°  34',  and  angle  B  will  be  half  the  angle  across  a 
short  edge  ^71°  34'.  In  the  present  case,  these  two  angles  have  the 
same  value,  but  in  general  they  have  different  values;  the  calculatiooi 
however,  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  whether  the  value  of  A  and  B 
is  the  same  or  not.  With  angles  A,  B,  C,  given  as  above,  you  have  to 
6nd  side  c,  which  is  the  acute  plane  angle  of  an  external  face  and  one  of 
the  angles  demanded  in  the  problem.  The  quantities  constituting  this 
equation  form  an  oblique-angled  solid  triangle,  on  which  account  the  cal- 
culation is  longer  than  it  would  be  if  the  given  parts  formed  only  a  right- 
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angled  solid  triangle.  It  is  quite  uonecesBar;  to  calculate  any  of  tt>e  parts 
of  the  tetrakishexabedron  by  means  of  oblique-angled  solid  triaogles, 
because,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  six-faced  pyramid 
cut  of  which  the  oblique  angled  solid  triangle  is  taken,  into  a  Beries  of 
right-angled  solid  triangles.  But  I  give  the  equations  contained  in  the 
present  problem,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  what  can  be  done  with  a 
BiK-faced  pyramid  by  means  of  oblique-angled  solid  triangles,  in  cases 
where  reduction  of  the  given  pyramid  to  right-angled  solid  triangles  is 
impossible. 

llie  Formula  to  be  employed  in  resolving  this  equation  is  No.  37<  To 
make  the  given  parts  suit  the  terms  in  this  equation,  where  u  instead  of 
c  is  ttie  part  to  be  found,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  designation  of  the 
interior  angle  of  60*  to  A,  when  B  will  represent  half  the  angle  across 
a  short  edge,  and  C  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge,  each  of  them  being 
71°  34'.     The  equation  is  then  as  follows: — 


Formula  37.  Sin  i°'  =  '^^'"^™^„V*''  where  S  =  i  (A+B  +  C). 

Log  sin  Jd  = 

i  [log  cos  S -I- log  cos  (S  —  A) -f  20  —  (log  wo  B  +  log  sin  C)  3 
A=    eO'  8=  101°  34'  180" 

B=   71' 34'  A=    60°  8=101'' 34' 

~~ (S  — A)=  41°  34'    SupptofS^  78*26' 

2)20.-1=    8' 

8  =  101°  SI- 

log  cos  8  =   78°  26'  =  —  9.3021 
-I-  log  cos  (8  —  A)  =   41°  34'  =       9.8740 

+  20  =  39.1761 
f  log  sin  B  =  71°  84  =  9.9771  I  ^  ^Q^g^^^ 
l-|-logsinC  =  71°34'=9-977l/ 

2)19.2219 


sin  i  a  =24°  6J'  =  9.61095 
Twice  this  product,  or  24°  5)'  X  2  =  48°  III',  is  the  acute  plane  angle 
required,  which  result  agrees  with  that  found  by  problem  §  402,  c).  This 
angle  being  one  of  two  similar  acute  angles  on  each  face  of  the  model, 
they  are  together  equal  to  0S°  23',  and  the  third  or  obtuse  plane  angle  of 
each  face  is  1 80°  —  96°  2D'  =  83°  37',  as  found  in  §  402,  a). 

As  this  is  one  of  the  eases  in  which  the  calculation  gives  an  ambigu- 
ous result,  it  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  cautions  that  were 
given  on  this  score  in  §  330.  The  first  product  obtained  in  the  calcula- 
tion is  S^IOl"  34'.  This  angle  being  greater  than  90°  is  negative.  You 
take  therefore  the  cosine  of  its  supplement,  and  prefix  the  sign  —  to  it. 
^  The  next  product  is  (S  — '  A)  =  41°  34',  which  being  less  than  90°  is  po- 
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sitive.  The  muItiplicatioD  of  the  negative  and  positive  quantitieB  togetheri 
prciduces  a  negative  result ;  but  the  sign  ot  this  result  must  be  changed 
to  positive,  because  the  Formula  employed  contains  tbi;  negative  sign- 
Consequently,  t  lie  product  19.1761  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  as  the  quan- 
tities afterwards  employed  in  the  calculation  are  all  positive,  so  the  final 
result  is  positive. 

A.)  Tojind  the  iiiclinalion  of  ike  short  edges  to  the  tripolar  normals. 
Take  the  same  solid  triangle  as  in  equation  a),  with  the  given  parts,  C 
=  eO-;  B=71''31'i  and  A  =  71°  34'.  Then,  if  B  is  taken  as  half 
tlie  angle  across  a  short  edge,  the  part  to  find  is  a.  The  Formuhi  to  be 
used  is  No.  37,  as  before. 


S  = 
A  = 

101*  34' 
71'  34' 

•        (S 

-A)  = 

30° 

log  008  S=    78°  26-  = 
+  logoo8(S-A)=    30"        ^ 

+  20  = 
jg  sin  B  =  71"  34'  =  9^71  1 
jg  sin  C  =  60"       =  9.9375  J 

=  —  9.3021 
=        9-9375 

=      39.2396 
=     19.9146 

2)19.3250 

sLni 

.  a  =  27°  22'  = 

=       9.6625 

oduct,  or 

54"  44', 

is  the  inclination  of  a  short 

edge  of  the 

model  to  the  Zuw  normal. 

c)  Tojind  the  inclination  of  the  long  edges  to  the  tripolar  normals. 
Take  the  sauie  solid  triangle  as  in  equation  b),  but  put  B  equal  to  half  the 
angle  across  a  long  edge,  and  A  equal  to  half  the  angle  across  a  short 
edge.  Then  a  will  be  the  inclination  of  a  long  edge  to  the  tripolar  nor- 
mal. But  since  angle  A  and  angle  0  are  both  alike,  the  result  of  this 
equation  must  come  out  the  same  as  that  of  equation  b) :  in  other  words, 
both  the  short  edges  and  the  long  edges  of  Model  68  incline  upon  the 
tripolar  normal,  at  an  angle  of  54"  44'.  This  coincidence  is  accidental, 
and  does  not  occur  with  the  other  letrakishexahedrous. 

d.)  Proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  ealeulations  contained  in  equations 
b)  and  c).  The  inclination  of  the  short  edge  of  Model  68  to  axis  p'  was 
found  by  §  400,  to  be  70°  32'.  The  complement  of  this  angle,  added 
to  the  inclination  of  plane  PZ  to  the  Znw  normal,  is  tbe  inclination  of 
the  given  short  edge  to  that  normal.  Now,  the  complement  of  70°  32' 
ia  19°  28',  and  the  inclination  of  PZ  to  the  Znw  normal  was  found  by 
§  363  6)  to  be  35"  16'.  Then  19"  28' +  35°  16' =  54°  44'.  Finally,  the 
inclination  of  a  long  edge  of  Model  68  to  the  tripolar  normal,  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  inclination  of  a  vertical  edge  of  the  cube  to  that  normal; 
and  this  angle  was  found  by  g  363  c)  to  be  5V  41'.    The  product  of 
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54°  44'  +  54°  44',  is  109°  28',  which  will  be  found,  bj-  approximate  mea- 
surement with  tbe  goniometer,  to  be  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to 
a  long  edge  of  Model  GS,  across  tlie  pole  Znw. 

404.  Problem.  Givm,  the  symbol  M_T,  M+T.  P_M,  P+M,  P^T, 
P+T,  wick  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  ==  126"  52'  i  Hequired,  the  value 
of  the  two  eharacteristici,' — and  -|-. 

a.)  Find  by  problem  §399,  equation  />),  llie  inclinntioD  of  the  planes 
of  the  combinfttion  to  the  axes  p'ra'  f.  2700  —  126°  52'  =  143°  8'  and 
i^  ^  Tl'  34'.  This  is  the  inclination  a  plane  of  M_T  to  m',  or  of 
RL|.T  to  t'.  Tberefore,  the  cotangent  of  71°  34/  givea  the  value  of  the 
sign  — ,  aiid  ita  taageDt  tlie  value  of  tbe  sign  +.  The  first  ia  ^  \,  aod 
the  second  =  f .  Hence  tbe  combination  is  M|T,  M^T.  P^M,  P}M, 
PiT,PfT. 

6.)  Given,  the  index;  required,  the  corresponding  angle.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  Uie  part  given  is  the  symbol,  MlfT,  MJT.  P^M,  PJM,  PJT, 
P|T,  and  you  are  required  to  tell  the  angle  across  a  long  edge,  you  first 
seeli  in  tbe  Table  of  Indices,  page  139,  for  the  value  of  the  indicea  ^  and 
J,  which  you  find  to  be: 

^  =  .6667  J  =  1.500 

Tbo  first  of  which  is  tbe  cotangent,  and  the  second  tbe  tangent  of  56° 
18i'.  Twice  this  angle  =  112°  37',  is  the  angle  across  pole  n,  from 
plane  M|T  ne  to  plane  M^T  nw.  Hence  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  is 
270°—  112°  37'=  157°  23'.     See  §113. 
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405.  CoMBiNATiose  op  the  Tetbakishexahedbos  with  other 
Fob  MS. 

MT,  mjt,  mjt.  PM,  p|m,  p^m,  PT,  pft,  pjt,  3p^mt. 

A  coDibination  somewhat  resembling  Model  6|},  but  in  which  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron  predominates,  and  in  which  the  planes  of  the 
tetrakishexabedron  replace  those  edges  of  the  icositessarahedron  which 
lye  on  the  equator,  and  on  the  north  and  east  meridians,  the  edges  of 
combination  converging  towards  tbe  axes  p'm*t', 

Minerals :  Garnet  from  Friedberg. 

MT,  mit,  m?t.  FM,  pim,  pf  m,  pt,  pjt,  pft,  3P1MT. 

A  combination  similar  to  Model  6!>,  but  having  the  edges  of  the  icosi- 
tessarahedroti  that  meet  at  the  unipolar  normals  replaced  by  very  narrow 
tangent  planes,  which  are  the  planes  of  the  te Iraki shes ah edrou, 

Minerals  :  Garnet  from  Dognalzky. 

P,M,T,  ml  t,  mit  p^ra,  pjm,  pit,  p^  t.  Model  45. 

p,m,t,  Mj-T.  Mf  T.  P^M,  P^M,  PJT,  P^T. 

The  bevelled  cube :  in  the  first  example  the  cube,  and  in  the  second 
example  the  tclrakishesahedron  predominant.  The  first  occurs  most 
generally.  Examples :  Fluorspar  from  Alston  Moor.  The  second  is 
presented  by  Fluorspar  from  Bohemia. 
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!P,M,T,  MT,  mjt,  m  Jt  pm,  p^ra,  p|ni.  pt,  pjft,  pjt,  pmt. 

P,M,T,  MT,  m^t,  ni^t.  fm,  p^m,  p^m,  ft,  p^t,  pf  t,  pmt. 

P,M,T,  MT,  iii|t,  m^t.  PM,  p^ra,  pim.  ft,  p^t,  pf t, fmT. 

Ttiree  combi nations  Eimilar  to  Model  31,  but  having  all  the  ed^s 
betwUt  die  cube  and  t!ie  rhombic  dodecahedron  replaced  by  the  planes 
of  the  telrakishexahcdroD. 

Minerals :  Green  Fluorspar  from  Cumberland  and  Native  Copper 
irom  Siberia  in  the  first  form  ;  Fluorspar  from  Cumberland  in  the  second 
form ;  and  Hail  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Siberia  in  tlie  third  form. 

406.  Anafysh  of  the  foregoing  Combinatiojis. — In  all  these  combina- 
tions, the  te Iraki shexahedron  occurs  in  company  with  the  cube  or  the 
rhombic  doeeeahedron,  which  renders  the  analysis  extremely  easy.  Tiie 
inclination  of  a.  plane  of  the  tetraki shexahedron  to  a  plane  of  the  cube,  is 
the  inclination  of  a  piano  to  an  axis  added  to  90°>  The  inclination  of  a 
plaoe  of  the  telrakishesahedron  to  a  plane  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
is  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  added  to  90"> 

Examples  :  The  angle  of  M  upon  m_t,  Model  45,  is  161°  34'.  De- 
ducting 90",  we  have  71°  3*'  =  inclination  of  a  plane  of  m_t  to  m". 
The  cotangent  of  71°  34'  is  J.  Hence,  Model  45  is  P,M,T,  m^t,  m^t. 
p^m,  pim.  Pit,  p?t. 

407.  The  incUnation  of  a  plane  of  m^t  upon  a  plane  of  MT,  in  a  com- 
bination containing  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  and  a  tetrakishexahedron, 
is  Hti"  I8l'.  Deducting  90"  we  have  66°  181',  which  is  half  the  angle 
across  a  long  edge  of  the  te  Irakis  hexahedron.  The  difference  between 
this  product  and  135°,  say,  135°  —  56°  18i'  =  78°  41^',  is  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  plane  of  m_t  of  that  form  to  m".  The  cotangent  of  78°  Hi'  ia 
i-  Therefore,  the  tetrakishexahedron  contained  in  the  given  combina- 
tion is,  m  Jl,  mf  t.  Pi  m,  pf  m,  p^t,  pf  t. 

7.  The  Hexaiosoctahedhos,  or  Six-fold  Octahedron, 

P_MT+,  P+M_T,  PM+T.,  P_M+T,  PM_T+,  P+MT_ ;  or  6P_MT+. 

Varieties  of  this  Coinbiaation  : 

6PlMiT. 

6PiMiT. 

6PlMiT. 

6Pt!VMJT. 

6P^M^T. 

Model  23  is  6Pf  MJT. 

408.  The  hesakisoctahedron  is  described  in  §§  194—197.  It  is  a 
complete  pyramid  with  a  rhombic  equator.  The  only  minerals  which 
present  the  hexak  is  octahedron  as  a  separate  crystal,  are  Garnet  ^ 
6PjMiT,  and  Diamond  =  GPiMiT.  See  Part  II. page  102.  The  other 
varieties  occur  only  subordinatcly. 

The  edges  of  this  combination  are  of  three  kinds  as  regards  their 
length.     The  tontfett  edges  connect  the  unipolar  and  tiipolar  normals ; 


tbe  middle  edges  connect  the  unipukr  and  bipolar  normaU ;  and  the 
shortest  edges  connect  the  bipolar  and  tripolar  normala.  Tbe  angles 
across  these  difTerent  edges  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  the  combination, 
are  given  in  g  107- 

From  the  description  of  this  combination  given  in  §  194,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  its  unipolar  normiiJs  have,  in  reference  to  the  cKternal  planes 
of  the  solid,  the  ciiaraeter  of  the  principal  axia  of  a  dioctahedron  or  eight- 
sided  pyramid ;  its  bipolar  normals,  the  character  of  the  principal  axis 
of  a  rhombic  pyramid ;  and  its  tripolar  normals,  the  character  of  the 
principal  axis  of  a  ecolenohedron,  or  scalene  six-sided  pyramid.  Advan- 
tage will  be  taken  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  following  calculations. 

409.  Problem.  Given,  Model  2Z,&V_UT+,  with  the  angle  across  a 
long  edge  =  158"  47',  and  the  angle  across  a  middle  edge  =  165"  2' ; 
required,  ike  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  the  axis  p*,  and  to  the 
Zn  bipolar  normal. 

a.)  Grant  the  uppermost  flat  eight-sided  pyramid  of  Model  23,  which 
contains  the  Zenith  forms  of  the  forms  P_MT+  and  P_M+T,  to  be 
divided  into  eight  sections  by  tbe  four  meridians  which  pass  through  its 
terminal  edges.  Take  the  Z'n'w  octant  as  a  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z 
for  its  vertex.  Name  the  given  parts  as  follows  : — Let  the  angle  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  north  and  north-west  meridians,  be  angle  C 
=  45°  i  let  half  the  long  edge  =  '-—^^  =  79°  231'  be  angle  A ;  and 
let  half  the  middle  edge  ^  ^  =  82°  3l',  be  angle  B.  Tbe  part  re- 
quired, namely,  the  inclination  of  tbe  middle  edge  to  p*,  will  then  be  side 
a.  These  quantities  constitute, an  oblique-angled  spherical  triangle,  the 
solution  of  which  requires  Formula  37. 

sin  i  a  =  ^  ""-i|-b1i1"c'^'>  where  S  =  1(A+B  +  C). 
logsinlo  = 

i  {log  cos  S  +  log  cos  {S  —  A)  +  20  —  (log  sin  B  +  log  sin  C)  j. 
A  =  79°  23i'                         S  =  103°  271' 
B  =  82°  31'                          A  =    79°  23^' 
C  =  45*  


-{ 


2)206"  54i' 
\  =  103°  27i' 
log  cos  Supplement  of  S  =  76'  32i'  =  —  9.3667 
+  log  cos  (S— A)  =  24*    31'  =       9-9605 

+  20  =     39,3272 
log  sin  B  =  83°  31'  =  9.99^3^   _     igg^gg 
+  log  sin  C  =  45*        =  9.8495/ 

2)19.4614 

sin  i  a  =  33°  24'  =  9-7407 


J 
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Twice  this  product,  or  33°  24'  >£  2  =  66°  48',  is  the  required  inciina- 
tion  of  ilie  middle  or  Z*!!  edge  to  the  axis  p'. 

b.)  Wlien  the  aritbmeticELl  indices  are  given  with  the  Bvmbol,  as 
6P|Mi  T,  instead  of  6P_MT+,  then  it  is  easier  lo  find  the  inclination  of 
the  middle  edge  to  the  axis  p'  bj  the  problem  contained  in  §  41 1 ,  which 
is  worked  by  a  right-angled  solid  triangle ;  but  when  the  symbol  con- 
tains only  the  signs  _  and  4^  two  equations  must  be  solved,  §§  409<  410, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  arithmeticQl  equivalent  of  these  two  signs. 

e.)  The  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  the  bipolar  normal  Zn,  is 
1 35°  minus  its  inclination  to  the  unipolar  normal,  namely,  1 35° . —  66°  48' 
=  68°  12'.     See  §§412,418. 

410.  Prohlem.  With  the  information  contained  in  t/ie  pTeceding 
problem,  to  find  the  value  0/  the  indices  _  and  ^  in  the  symbols  P_MT4, 
P_Mf  T,  ichich  eharacterise  the  dioclaJiedrott  or  cigM-tided  pyramid  of 
Model  23. 

Calcdlatiok  of  £iaHT-5LD£i>  Pykamids. 

This  problem  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  is  used,  not  only  in 
tlie  investigation  of  [he  pyramids  of  the  hexakisoctahedron,  but  also  of 
those  of  tlie  dioctahedrons  of  the  pyramidal  system  of  crystallisation. 

a.)  We  had  given,  in  the  last  problem,  the  angle  across  the  middle 
edge,  half  of  which  is  =  82°  3l',aad  we  obtained  as  the  product  of  an 
equation,  the  inclination  of  that  edge  to  axis  p'  =  66°  46'.  Now  it  will 
be  observed,  that  this  angle  is  on  the  north  meridian,  and  that  its  co- 
tangent will  give  the  relation  of  the  two  axes,  p'  and  m',  to  the  two 
planes  that  lie  on  each  side  of  tlie  middle  edge.  This  cotangent  is  .4286 
or  f,  which  intimates  that  the  axis  p'  bears  to  the  u.\i3  m*  the  relation  of 
3  to  7. 

b.)  To  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  axes  of  the  octahedron  to  which 
these  two  planes  belong,  we  have  next  to  find  the 
to  t'.     With  this  in  view,  we  take  the  Znw  octant  of 
hedron,  and  use  it  aa  a  right-angled  solid 
triangle  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.      We 
know  the  value  of  the  angle  across  N,  be- 
cause it  is  given  in  the  problem  =  82°  31', 
and  we  know  the  value  of  the  plane  angle 
nZc,  because  it  is  the  inclination  of  the  edge 
N  to  axis  p',  found  above  «=  66°  48'.     Coll 
the  first  datum  aiigle  A,  and  the  second,  side 
b.    The  edge  or  angle  P,  between  the  planes 
nZc  and  wZc,  »ill  then  be  angle  C  ^  90°. 
What  we  now  want  to  learn  is,  the  value  of 
side  a,  which  is  the  plane  angle  wZc  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  since  this  angle  will  give 
us  the  required  relation  of  axis  p'  to  axis  V. 
angle  can  be  found  by  the  following  calculation 


vident  that  this 
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Givert,  A  =  82°  31 

;  b 

=  G6 

i& 

;  C  =  90' 

to 

Jir,d,  a. 

txu/a  7.  log  tan  a  = 

los 

tan  A 

+ 

og  sin  b  _ 

10 

logta 

A 

=  82° 

31' 

=  10.S81S 

+  log«n 

6 

=  (i6 

48' 

=    9.9634 

log  tan  a 

^  SI" 

52' 

=  10.8449 

4 
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ThiB  angle,  81°  52',  is  the  incUnstion  to  the  axis  p"  of  an  edge  wliicli 
does  not  appear  on  Model  23,  because  it  is  replaced  by  an  accompanyiDg 
octahedrou  ;  but  it  is  (he  Zw  boundary  of  tlie  Bimple  scdcne  octahedron, 
whose  Zn  boundary  has  been  fouud  to  incline  on  p*  at  an  angle  of  66°  46'. 
Hence  the  cotangent  of  the  product  of  the  last  equation  gives  the 
demanded  relation  of  axis  p'  to  axis  t',  and  we  find  in  the  table  that  the 
cotangent  of  81°  52'  is  .1429  or  f . 

c.)  By  a.)  we  found  the  relation  of  the  axes,  p'  to  ni'  =  3  to  7 ;  and 
now  in  i.)  we  find  the  relation  of  p'  to  t'  ^  1  to  7  ;  or  putting  p'  =  3 
in  order  to  agree  with  the  former  product,  and  multiplying  f  by  3,  we 
have  /j,  or  p'  to  t'  =  3  to  21,  This  makes  the  relation  of  the  three 
axes  to  ore  another  to  be  pSm^tJi,  and  gives  for  the  octahedron  the  83011- 
bol  P/jMj'yT.  But  the  index  /y  is  etjuol  to  ^,  and  the  index  ^j  is  equal 
to  J,  so  tJiat  the  symbol  P/tMj'^T,  can  l)e  reduced  to  the  simpler  ayno- 
nymoiiB  expression  of  P^M^T.  This,  therefore,  is  the  translation  of 
P_MT+,  while  the  translation  of  P.M+T,  the  symbol  of  the  associated 
form,  is  P^MTi- 

rf.)  There  are,  on  Model  23,  six  pyramids  of  eight  aides,  such  as  that 
which  wo  have  just  investigated.  All  of  them  converge  to  a  point  over 
a  unipolar  normal.  Their  angles  are  all  alike.  They  can  be  ctdcnlated 
by  the  same  methods  as  are  employed  above,  and  they  give  aimilu- 
results  as  regards  their  axial  relations.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
every  pair  of  pyramids  affects  the  three  axes  differently  from  the  other 
two  pair.  Thus,  the  pyramids  which  convei^e  at  the  poles  Z  and  N, 
give  the  symbol  P^M^'T,  Pf  MT^  ;  those  which  converge  at  the  poles  n 
and  s,  give  tJie  symbols  PMf  T^,  PJMfT ;  and  those  which  converge  at 
the  poles  e  and  w,  give  the  symbols  P^MTf,  PM^T^.  These  differences 
being  attended  to,  all  the  varieties  of  the  hesakisoctahedron  may  have 
their  indices  calculated  from  their  angles  in  the  manner  here  explained. 

The  calculation  of  the  dioctaliedron  requires  two  angles  to  be  given. 
These  are  assumed  above,  to  be  those  across  the  two  terminal  edges.  I 
shall  presently  explain  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  when  one  of  the  given 
angles  is  that  across  a  horizontal  edge. 

411.  Problem,  Gtveii.  the  si/mhol  flP^M^T;  required,  t/ie  angle 
aerom  the  Z'n  or  middle  terminal  edge  of  the  eombiHation. 

C'aieulatian  of  the  Angles  from  the  Symbol  of  a  HexakisocUthedrott. 
The  reader  of  the  foregoing  problem  will  perceive  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  merely  requires  a  reversal  of  the  prooeis  followed  there. 
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The  present  operatiou  is  as  follows :    You  take  one  of  the  octahedron: 
of  6P^M1T,  namely  the  first,  P^MiT.     You  begin  by  finding  the  rela- 
tions of  the  axes;  next,  the  plane  angles  of  the  north  and  east  meridians 
of  the  Eiinple  uetahedron ;  and  finally,  the 
inclination  of  the  north  meridian  to  the  ex- 
ternal plane,  which  inclination  is  half   the 
required  angle   across  the  middle  or   Z^a 

PJMiT  is  equal  to  PaMjTo,  tlie  axial 

relations  of  which  are  p*  to  t*  =  i  =  .3333, 
and  p'  to  m'  =^  ^  =  ,G6I37>  Taking  these 
fractions  for  cotangents,  you  have  .3337  cot 
71°  34',  and  .6667  cot  56°  18i'-  Consider 
tliese  angles  to  he  two  sides  of  an  octant  or 
right-angled  solid  triangle;  call  71°  34'  side 
a,  and  5G°  iSV  side  b.  Then  angle  A  will 
be  half  the  required  angle  across  tlie  Z^'n 
edge  of  the  given  hexak  is  octahedron.  " 

Formula  13.  log  tan  A  ==  log  ton  a  -f  10  — >  log  sin  &. 
10 -(- log  tan  a  =  TI"  34'    =20.4772 
—  log  sin  6  =  56°  ISi'  =    9.9201 

log  tan  A  =  74' 30*    =10,5571 
This  product  is  the  inclination  of  the  north  meridian  to  one  of  the  adja- 
cent planes  of  the  uppermost  flat  eight-sided  pyramid  in  the  given  hcx- 
akisoctahedron.     Twice_the  product,  or  74°  SO'  X  2  =z  149°,  is  the  angle 
across  a  middle  or  Z^n  ed^^e.     See  §  ]97< 

This  calculation  is  the  first  that  must  be  made  whenever  the  symbol  of 
a  bexak  is  octahedron  is  kuonn,  and  the  external  angles  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated from  it  The  products  afiorded  are  the  inclination  of  a  middle  edge 
to  axis  p'  and  the  angle  across  the  middle  edge.  With  these  two  data, 
all  the  other  angles  of  the  heKakisoctahedron  can  be  calculated  by  means 
of  the  various  problems  given  in  this  section.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever any  two  angles  of  a  hexakisoctahedron  are  given,  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  from  them  those  particular  angles  which  are  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sent  problem,  and  from  which,  by  the  process  given  in  problem  §  410, 
tiie  value  of  the  characteristics  of  the  symbol  of  the  hexakisootahedron 
can  be  readily  determined.  These  two  problems  are  therefore  of  great 
importance  as  regards  the  hexakisoctahedron,  since  one  of  them  serves 
as  a  guide  from  the  crystal  to  the  symbol,  and  the  other  from  the  symbol 
to  the  crystal, 

412.  Problem.  Giprai,  Model  23,  6PfMiT;  required,  the  inclination 
of  Ike  middle  edge  to  ike  unipolar  normal  Z  or  axis  p',  and  to  the  bipolar 
normal  Zn;  required  also,  the  plane  angles  of  the  north  meridian.  At 
ea$l  meridian,  and  the  equator,  of  Model  33. 
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a.)  First  find,  by  the  process  described  in  problem  §411,  the  incIlDii' 
;he  middle  edge  to  axis  p'  at  the  unipolar  Dormal  Z.  For  tills 
purpose,  you  take  tiie  single  octahedron  FfMiT,  two  planes  of  which 
meet  at  the  middle  edge  in  question,  aad  thus  intimate  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  middle  edge  to  p'  is,  in  fact,  the  iDclinntioa  of  the  edges  of 
these  planes  to  that  axis. 

PfMlT  ifl  equal  to  PjM,T,„  because,  }  =  ^j,  and  ^  =  ^\  ;  so  that 
the  relation  of  p*  to  m'  Is  ^r=f.  On  looking  at  the  Table  of  ladices, 
page  139,  you  find  the  cotangent  corresponding  to  f  to  be  .4S86,  which 
gives  66°  48'  for  the  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  axis  p*. 

£.)  The  unipolar  and  bipolar  normals  cut  one  another  in  the  centre  of 
the  crystal  at  an  angle  of  43°.  A  hne  which  connects  the  tenninationB 
of  a  unipolar  and  a  bipolar  normal,  forms  therefore  a  triangle  with  these 
two  normals ;  which  triangle  has  one  angle  of  45°,  and  two  other  angles 
equal  together  to  180°  —  45°  =  1 35°.  Now  we  have  found  one  of  these 
angles,  namely,  that  at  pole  Z,  to  be  60°  48'.  Hence  the  other  angle  la 
135°  —  66°  48'  =  68°  12'.  This  is  therefore  the  inclination  of  a  middle 
edge  of  Model  23  to  the  bipolar  normal  Zn. 

c.)  Another  method  of  reckoning  the  inclmalion  of  the  middle  edge  to 
ike  bipolar  normal.  Twice  the  inclination  of  the  midddle  edge  to  the 
unipolar  normal  Z,  is  the  inclination  of  two  opposite  middle  edges  over 
the  pole  Z.     Therefore,  m=  48'  x  2  =  133=  36'. 

The  north  meridian  of  Model  23  is  an  octagon  similar  to  figure  n  o  e  a 
B  i  w  £  in  page  183,  having  four  similar  angles  of  one  kind  at  the  ter- 
minations of  the  unipolar  normals,  and  four  similar  angles  of  another 
kind  at  the  terminations  of  the  bipolar  normals.  For  the  reasons  stated 
in  §  82,  two  of  these  angles,  or  one  of  each  kind,  are  together  equal 
to  270°.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  we  know  that  an  angle  over  a  uni- 
polar normal  is  133°  36'.  Wherefore  an  angle  over  a  bipolar  normal 
must  be  2"0<'  —  133°  36'  =  136°  24',  half  of  which  sum  =  i^^'  = 
68''  12',  must  be  the  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  the  Zn  normal. 

d.)  To  find  the  plane  angles  of  the  ctjuator,  ^c.  It  follows  from  the 
foregoing  investigation,  that  the  equator,  the  north  meridian,  and  the  east 
meridian,  have  nlternate  angles  of  133°  36'  at  the  unipolar  normals,  and 
136°  24'  at  the  bipolar  normals,  which  relations  agree  with  the  geomet- 
rical characters  of  the  given  octagonal  sections,  since  (133°  36'  -f-  136° 
24')   X  4  ^=  1080°,  which  ia  the  aggregate  value  of  the  angles  of  an 


413.  PaoBLEM.  Given,  Model  23,  6P_MT+,  with  the  angle  aerosi  a 
tong  edge  =  158°  47'.  and  the  angle  across  a  middle  edge  =  165°  2*; 
required,  the  inclination  of  the  long  edge  to  axis  p^. 

Form  a  solid  triangle,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  equation  §  409, 

■.but  change  the  designation  of  the  angles  as  follows.     We  have,  as  before, 

K  three  angles  or  edges  given,  and  are  required  to  find  a  side.     In  the  for- 

r  example,  the  required  side  was  part  of  the  north  meridian,  but  in 

k  tbe  present  example,  it  is  part  of  the  north-west  meridian.   To  make  the 


J 
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problem  suit  the  Formula,  this  side  must  nevertheless  be  called  side  a; 
ID  which  case,  angle  A  will  be  half  the  angle  across  the  middle  edge  = 
8-2°  31';  angle  B  will  be  half  the  angle  across  the  long  edge  =  79"  231'; 
and  angle  C  will  be  the  iaterior  angle  of  45°,  described  in  §  409.  Hence 
the  problem  is: 

Given,  A  =  62"  31-,  B  =  79*  23is  C  =  45° ;  to^nd.  a. 

Formula  37.  Sin  J  a  =  VZ^^^^EEZ',  where  S  =  1  (A  +  B  +  C). 

Log  sin  i  a  ^ 


4 


i  [log  cos  S  H 


g  cos  (S  —  A)  +  20  —  (log  sin 


-  log  sin  C)] 


A  =  82"  31' 
B  =  79°  23i' 


S  =  103"  27i' 
A  =    82°  31' 


8  =  103"  27i' 
Supplement  of  S  =    76°  32|' 

logcoi 
4-  log  cos  (S  — 


f      log  sin  B  —  79°  : 
\+iogBinC  =  45° 


=  76'  321'^ 9.3667 

=  20°  56i'  =  9-9703 


=  9-9925  \ 
=  9.8495/  ' 


Bin  i  a  =  33'  59}'  =         9.7475 

Twice  this  product,  or  33"  50V  X  2  =  t*'"  591',  is  the  required  incli- 
nation of  the  long  edge  of  Model  23  to  axis  p*. 

Twice  67''591',  or  135°  59'i  is  the  iucliaation  of  two  opposite  long 
edges  to  one  another,  measured  over  the  pole  Z. 

414.  Problem.  Ctcen,  Model  23,  6PfMiT;  required,  the  inclination 
of  the  long  edge  to  axis  p". 

Find  by  problems  §  412  a.),  and  g  41 1,  the  inclination  of  the  middle 
edge  to  axis  p',  and  tlie  incUnation  of  a  plane  to  the  north  meridian. 
Call  the  first  c  =  66°  48',  and  the  second  A  =  82°  31'.  Take  the 
oblique-angled  solid  triangle  described  in  §  409,  but  with  different  angles 
and  different  designations  to  the  angles.  Put  a,  the  required  side,  equal 
to  the  inclination  of  the  long  edge  to  axis  p*.  Then,  B  will  be  the 
interior  angle  of  45°.  The  given  quantities  arc  now  two  angles  and  an 
intermediate  side,  and  you  are  required  to  find  a  side  opposite  to  angle  A. 
These  quantities  form  the  following  equation : 


4 


' ;  to  Jind,  a. 
=  log  Ud  A  +  log  cos  c  —  10. 
g  cot  n  ^  log  cot  e    +  log  cos  (B  —  x)  ~ 


logtan  A  =  82°  31'  = 
+  log  cos  c   ^=  66°  48'  = 


log  cot  X 


9.5954 
10.4769 


B  =  45° 
X  =  18°  26' 


-  log( 


log  cot  c  - 
s(B-;.)  = 


-  66*  48'  ^    9.6321 
=  26°  34'  =    9.9515 


—  log  eo8  jr  =  18°  26'  =    9.9771 
log  cot  a  =  67°  59i'  =    9.6065 
This  product,  67°  59i'i  agrees  with  the  product  of  problem 


1413.  ' 


415.  Problem.  Given,  Model  23,  6PfMJT,  with  the  incfinalion  of 
a  long  edge  to  the  axis  p'  ^  67°  59i' ;  required,  the  inclination  of  the 
tame  edge  to  the  tripokr  normal  Zdw. 

The  tripolar  normal  Znw,  the  unipolar  Dormal  Z,  or  semi-axia  p',  and 
the  long  edge  of  Model  23,  which  connects  pole  Z  with  pole  Znw,  form 
together  a  triangle  In  this,  tbe  inclination  of  the  unipolar  to  the  tri- 
polar normal  ia  54°  44',  §  349 ;  the  inclination  of  the  unipolar  normal  to 
the  long  edge  ia  given  =  67°  59i' ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  long  edge 
to  the  tripolar  normal  is  necessarily  equal  to  180°  —  (54°  44'+  67°59i') 
=  6T  i6J';  because  57°  16^'  +  54°  44'  +  67°  59i'  =  180°  =  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle.  In  problem  §  424,  the  inclination  of  Che  long  edge 
to  the  tripolar  normal  is  found  to  be  57°  16^'  by  another  process. 

416.  Problem.  Given,  Model  23,  SPfM^Tj  required,  the  angle 
across  the  7?nw  or  long  terminal  edge  of  the  combinalion. 

First  use  problems  g  411,  §  412  a.),  lo  find  the  inclination  of  the  mid- 
dle edge  to  axis  p',  and  half  the  angle  across  the  middle  edge.  Tbe 
latter  is  given  in  §  409  ^  82°  31';  the  former  is  found  by  the  same  pro- 
blem to  be  =  66°  48' ;  of  course,  the  products  of  calculations  by  means 
cf  the  methods  given  in  §  412  a.)  and  §  411.  would  be  the  same  as  these. 

Take  the  oblique-angled  solid  triangle  described  in  §  409,  having  pole 
Z  for  its  vertex,  and  an  interior  angle  of  45°.  Call  this  A.  Then,  B 
will  be  82°  31';  the  required  angle  across  a  long  edge  will  be  C;  and 
the  above  described  aide  of  66°  48'  between  A  and  B  will  be  c.  Hence 
we  have : 


Given,  A  =  45°;  B  =  82°  31 
This  requires  Formula  42. 

log  cot  ^  =  log  tan  A  +  log  cos  c  - 
log  cos  C  =  log  cos  A  4  log  sin  (B 


=  66'  48' ;  to  find,  C. 


i)  —  log  ai 
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tau  A  =  45'         =  10.0000 

B  =  82'  31 

cos  c  =  06°  48'  =    9.5954 

,T  =  68*  30 

log  cot  «  =  68*  30'  =    9.5954  B  — 

log  cos  A  =  45"  =  9.8495 

+  log  BID  (B  —  «)  =  14°     1'    =  9.3842 


—  log  sin  X  =  68°  Stf    =  9.9687 

log  C08  C  =  79°  23V'  =  9.2650 

Twice  this  product,  or  79°  23^'  X  2  =  158°47',  is  the  required  angle 
across  (he  Z'nw  or  loDg  terminal  edge  of  Model  23.  §  197. 

417.  Problem.  Given,  Model  23,  6PfMJ^T;  Tequired,  the  plane 
angle  at  pole  Z  of'  one  of  iu  external  faces. 

Call  the  required  plane  angle  a.  Then  the  solid  triangle  employed  in 
§  41 6,  with  the  same  giveu  quantities,  may  be  employed  to  solve  the 
present  problem,  wilh  the  help  of  Formula  43. 

Given,  A  =  45' ;  B  =  82°  31' ;  c  =  66°  48' ;  lo  JinJ,  a. 
Formula  43.  log  cot  x  =  log  tan  A  +  log  cos  c  —  10. 

log  cot  a  =  log  cot  c  -|-  log  cos  (B  —  a)  —  log  cos  x 
I  =  68' 80' i  B  —  *=i  14°  1.  See  §416. 


-  log  ci 


log 

cote 

=  66*48 

_ 

9.C38I 

(B 

-») 

=  14'  r 

= 

9.9869 
19.6190 

log 

CO.  .r 

=  68'30 

= 

9.5641 

lo„ 

cot  a 

=  if  231 

= 

10.0649 

23, 


i  product,  41"  23^',  Is  the  required  plane  angle  of  a  face  of  Model 
at  pole  Z. 


418.  Pboblem.  Given,  Model  23,  6P_MT+,  icieh  the  angle  across  a 
middle  edge  =  165°  2',  and  the  angle  acrosx  a  short  edije  ^  136'  47'; 
required,  the  itwlination  of  the  middle  edge  to  the  Zn  uoruial. 

The  Zq  normal  of  Model  23  has  the  characier  of  the  principal  axis  of 
a  scalene  pyramid,  as  respects  the  four  places  which  surround  the  pole 
Zn.  Divide  this  pyramid  into  four  sections  by  planes  passing  through 
the  terminal  edges,  and  meeting  at  the  Zn  normal.  Take  one  of  these 
sections  as  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Zn  for  its  vertex. 
Then  you  have,  angle  C  =  90°  =  intersection  of  two  dividing  pli 
the  Zn  normal;  angle  I)  ^  82°  31'  ^  half  the  angle  across  a  middle 
edge  i  and  angle  A  =  68"  23i  =  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge. 


With  these  iatu,  you  hare  to  6nd  side  a,  nhichis  the  required  iuclina- 
tion  of  the  middle  edge  lo  the  Zn  normal.     The  problem  is,  therefore  : 
=  68°  234';  B  =  82°31';  C  =  90";  lo  find.  a. 
Formula  4.  log  coa  a  =  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  sin  B. 

10  +  log  008  A  =  68°  231'  =  19^662  ; 

—  log  sin  3  =  82°  31'    =    9.9963 

log  cb9  a  =  68'  12'    r=    9.5699 
This  product,  G8°  12',  ia  the  required  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to 
the  Zn  normal.  i 

The  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  axis  p"  ia  =  135°  —  G8°  12'  = 
66°  48'.  §  412.  Hence  the  data  given  in  this  problem  are  sufficient  to 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  signs  _  and  4.  in  the 
symbol  P_MT+.  See  g  410. 

419.  Problem.  Given,  Model  23,  GPfM^T,  with  the  iHclination  I 
acrou  a  middle  edge  ^  166°  2',  and  the  incliaation  across  a  short  edpa  1 
^=  136°  47' i  required,  the  inclination  of  the  short  eihje  to  the  Zn  bipolar  I 
normal.  j 

Take  the  right  angled  solid  triangle  employed  in  the  last  problem,  and  ' 
with  the  same  given  quantities  seek  for  side  b,  which  is  the  required 
incliuation  of  a  short  edge  to  the  Zn  normal. 

Given,  A  =  68=  231';  B  =  82=  3l';  C  =  90°;  to  find,  b. 
Formula  5.  log  cos  b  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  62°  31'    =19.1147 
_  log  sin  A  =  68=  23i'  =    9.9684 

log  cos  b  =  81°  57'    =    9.1463 
This  product,  81°  ST,  ia  the  iuclioatioD  of  the  short  edge  of  Model  23 
to  the  Zn  bipolar  normal. 

420.  PsoBLEM.  Given,  the  same  data  as  in  the  last  tu30  problems; 
required,  the  plane  angle  at  pole  Zn  of  an  external  face  of  the  model. 

Use  the  some  solid  triangle  as  in  §  419. 

Given,  A  =  68=  23i';  B  =  82°  31';  C  =  90°;  tofind,  c. 
Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  — 
log  cot  A  =  68=  23f  =  9.5976 
+  log  cot  B  =  82°  31'    =9,1185 


log  cos  c  =  87°  1'       =  8.7163 
This  product,  87°  l',  is  the  plane  angle  of  the  facea  at  pole  Zi 


* 


421.  Problkm.  Gtfen,  Model  23,  P^MJT,  wilk  the  angle  acrou  , 
middle  edge  =  165°  2',  and  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  =^  158°  47' 
required,  the  angle  across  a  short  edge. 
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Find  by  the  methods  given  in  g  409  or  g  412,  the  inclination  of  Uie 
middle  edge  to  the  Zn  uormal.  Put  it  =  68°  12-.  Then  take  the  right 
angled  solid  triangle  described  in  g  418.  Use  these  quaatities;  C  =  90° 
=  the  Interior  angle;  B  =  82°  31'  =  half  the  angle  across  the  middle 
edge;  a  ^  68°  12'  :=  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  the  Zn  normal 
Then  seek  A  =:  inclination  nf  an  external  face  to  the  section  passing 
through  the  short  edges.  Twice  A  vrill  be  the  required  angle  across  a 
short  edge  of  the  model. 


Giivn,  a  ="68o  12'j  B  = 
Formula  10.  log  cos  A  = 

82=- 
log 

31' 
cos 

C  =  90°i  to^fiad,  A. 
a  +  log  sin  B-  10. 

log  CO 
+  log  Bin 

B  = 

68 
82 

12' 
31' 

=  9.5698 
=  9.9963 

log  cos 

A  = 

68 

231 

=  9.5661 

Twice  thi 

product,  or  68 

23  i 

X 

2  = 

136'  At.  is 

he  required  angl 

across  a  short  edge  of  the  model. 

The  angle  across  a  short  edge  can  be  found,  when  only  the  symbol  is 
given.  You  first  find  by  problem  §  41 1,  the  angle  across  e.  middle  edge; 
ond  the  inclination  of  that  edge  to  p';  then  by  problem  §  412,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  middle  edge  to  the  Zn  normal;  and  finally,  by  problem 
§421,  the  angle  across  the  short  edge. 


,  Given,  Model  23,  P-MT^,  with  the  angle  across  a 
short  edge  =  136°  47',  and  the  angle  cross  a  middle  edge  =  165°  2';  re- 
quired, the  angle  across  a  long  edge. 

Use  the  right  angled  solid  triangle  described  in  §  416,  to  find  the 
inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  the  Zn  normal,  vhich  is  68"  12'.  The 
difference  between  68°  12'  and  135°  =  66°  48',  is  the  inclination  of  the 
middle  edge  to  axis  p".  The  auxiliary  angle  of  135*,  introduced  here,  is 
the  supplement  of  the  inclination  of  the  unipolar  normal  to  the  bipolar 
normal.     See  §  412,  &). 

You  now  take  au  oblique  angled  solid  triangle,  formed  as  described  in 
§  416.  You  have  tlien.  A,  the  interior  angle  of  45°;  B  =  82°  31' =  half 
the  angle  across  a  middle  edge  given  in  this  problem ;  and  c  =  qq°  4S', 
he  inclination  of  the  middle  edge  to  axis  p*.  Willi  these  data,  and 
the  formula  quoled  in  §  416,  you  find  C  =  79°  23i'.  This  product  is 
half  the  required  angle  across  the  long  edge,  which  angle  is  158°  47'. 

423.  Pboble-m.  Given,  Model  23,  PIM^T,  with  the  inclination  of  a 
short  edge  to  the  Zn  bipolar  normal,  as  f»und  by  problem  g  419,  = 
81'  57i  required,  the  inclination  of  the  short  edge  to  the  tripolar  normal 

The  bipolar  normal  Zn  meets  the  tripolar  normal  Znw,  in  the  cpntre  of 

the  crystal  at  an  angle  of  35°  16'.     These  two  normals,  in  conjunction 

with  a  short  edge  of  the  model,  complete  a  triangle.     It  follows,  that 

2d 
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J  the  inclination  of  the  short  edge  to  Ihe  bipolar  normal  is  81"  57", 
its  inclination  to  the  tripolar  normal  must  be  ^^  180°  —  (35°  IG'  -f- 
81°  57')  =  62°  47';  because  35°  iC  +  81"  57'  +  02"  47'  =  180°. 

Hence,  180°  —  35°  16'  =  144"  W,  is  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge 
to  a  unipolar  normal  added  to  its  inclination  to  a  tripolar  normal.  If  one 
of  these  angles  is  knowDi  the  other  is  found  by  taking  the  knotrn  angl*. 
from  144'  44'.  Thus,  144'  44'  —  81°  S7'  =  G2°  47',  as  determined, 
above. 

424.  Problem.  Given,  Model  23,  P^MT^.,  inl/i  the  angle  acrou  a\ 
long  edge  ^  158°  47',  and  the  angle  across  a  short  edge-^  186*47' ;  re-  i 
quired,  Uic  inclination  of  a  long  edge  to  the  Znw  normal. 

Fat  the  Znw  normal  in  the  place  of  a  principal  axis,  and  suppose 
the  model  to  b6  divided  into  six  portions  by  sections  passing  through  tha 
long  and  short  edges,  and  meeting  at  the  Zaw  normal.  Each  of  these 
sis  portions  will  have  an  interior  angle  of  CO*  where  two  sections  meet  at 
the  Znw  normal.  Take  one  of  these  portiooH  as  a  solid  triangle,  with 
pole  Znw  for  its  vertex.  Then  the  given  parts  of  the  solid  triangle  ore 
C  =  60°  =  interior  angle;  B  =  i^'  =  79°  23j'  =  half  the  angle 
across  a  long  edge ;  and  A  =  ^2^  =  68°23i'  =  half  the  angle  across 
a  short  edge.  With  these  data,  you  can  find  a,  which  is  tlie  inclination 
of  a  long  edge  f  o  the  Znw  normal. 

Given.  A  =  CS"  231  ;  B  =  79"231';  C  =  GO":  loJi„J,a. 
The  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  using  tije  following  For- 
mula, have  been  described  in  fi  403. 


Formula  37.  ,,„  J  a  =  •  '    .^..Lc 
log  .In  1  a  = 

!|logco.S  +  loi;cos(S-A)  +  20- 

whore  S=  i{A-f  B+C) 
(log  sin  B  +  log  sin  C)E 

A=    68-231 
B  =    79°  a3i 
C=    GO" 

S  =  103"  53^' 
A  =    C8°  23i- 

2)207-  47- 

S  -  A  =    35°  SO'     ,^ 

S  =  103-  53i' 
Supplement  of  S  =    76"    61' 

i 

log  00.8  =  76-    Hi' 
+  log  cos  (S  —  A)  =  35"  30' 

=  —  9.3804 
=       9.9107 

+  20 

r      log  .In  B  =  79- 231' =  9.99251 

.                             \  +  log  .In  C  =  SO'         =9.9375/ 

=     39.2911 
=      19.9300 

2)19.3611 

log  .in  !  a  =  28"  38i' 

=        y.G8055 

L  . 

M 

r 
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Twice  this  product,  or  28°  38J'  x  2  =  57"  IGJ',  is  the  required  incli- 
nation of  a  long  edge  of  Model  23  to  the  tripolar  normal  Za\r.  See  § 
415. 

425.  Check  OH  ike  accuracy  of  thU  Caleidation. — The  north-weBt 
meridian  of  Model  23  ia  an  octagon,  with  three  kinds  of  angles.  The 
angle  at  Z  and  N  is  135°  59',  §  4l3.  The  angle  at  the  tripolar  normals  ia 
equal  to  the  inclioation  of  the  long  edge  to  the  tripolar  nornml  ^  57'  16}', 
$  424.  added  to  the  inclination  of  the  short  edge  to  the  same  normal 
=  62"  AT,  %  423 ;  equal  together  to  120°  3^'.  The  angle  at  the  bipolar 
normals  is  twice  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  the  bipolar  normal, 
or,81'.57'  X  2  =  ICS"  54',  §  419,  Consequently,  the  eight  angles  are 
as  follows : — 

133°  59'  X  2  =  S71=  58' 
120°  31'  X  4  =  480''  14' 
163°  54'    X  2  =  327'  48' 


^ 


1080° 

42f).  Pboble».  Given,  Model  23,  OP^M^T,  with  the  angle  acrots  a 
Icny  edge  ^  158°  47'i  and  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  ^  136°  47'; 
required,  the  tnclinalitm  of  a  short  edge  to  the  Zdw  tripolar  normal,  and 
to  the  Zn  bipolar  nnrmal. 

a.)  Take  the  same  oblique-angled  solid  triangle  and  the  same  Formula, 
as  were  used  in  problem  §  424,  but  change  the  designations  of  the  angles 
as  follows,  in  order  to  make  angle  A  fall  opposite  the  required  side, 
which  tlie  Formula  calls  side  a. 

Given,  A  =  79°  231  ;  B  =  68°  23i  j  C=  60°;  to  Jind,  a. 

Refer  to  §  424  for  the  preanible  of  llie  operation. 

S  =  103°  53^',    as  found  in  §  1S4. 
A=    79°23|' 

S  —  A  =    24-30' 

log  cos  S  =  76-    61;=  —    9.3803 
+  log  cos  (S  —  A)  =  24'  30'    =  9.9590 

+  20  =       29.3393 
f       log  sin  B  =  68°  23i=  9,9694 -i     _ 
\  4-  log  ein  C  =  60-  =  9,9375/    -       'y-awsa  ^ 

2 )  19.4334 

log  Bin  i  o  =  31°  23i'  =  9.7167 

Twice  tliis  product,  or  31°  23J'  x  2  =  62°  47',  is  the  required  inclina- 
tion of  a  short  edge  to  the  tripolar  normal.  This  agrees  with  the  calcu- 
lation in  §  423. 


i 


li.)  The  inciinatioD  of  a  short  edge  to  the  bipolar  normal  Zn,  is  144°  44 
—  62"  47  =  81"  57'.  See  §  42D. 

427.  Problem.  Given,  Model  23,  6Pf  MJT,  wi:h  the  angle  across  a 
long  edge  ^  158°  47',  and  t/te  angle  across  a  short  edge  ^  1S6°  47'  ; 
required,  ihepiane  angle  of  t/ie  external  faces  at  pole  Znir. 

Employ  the  same  oblique-angled  solid  triangle,  and  the  eame  Formala, 
aa  in  §§  424,  426  ;  but  cliange  the  designationa  of  the  angles  as  follows  : 
Cirew,  A  =  60°;  B  =  79"  23^;  C  =  68"  23^  ;  tajind,a. 
S  =  103*  53i 
A  =    60" 

S  — A=    43'33i 

log  cos  S  =  76°    %\'  =  —  9.3803 
+  log  cos  (S  —  A)  =  43°  sal  =       9.8577 


f      log  sin  B  =  79°  23i'  =  9.9925 
1^  +  log  sin  C  =  68°  23i'  =  9.96S4 


25  1 
S4| 


log  6iD  i  o  =  25"  474'  =       9.G3855 
Twlco  this  product,  or  25°  47i'  x  2  =51°  33',  is  the  required  plane 
angle  of  the  external  faces  at  pole  Zavr. 


428.  Pboblbm.  Given,  Model  23,  6Pf  MJT,  wit/i  the  angle  across  a 
long  edge  =  158*  47',  and  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  =  136°  47' ; 
required,  the  angle  across  a  middle  edge. 

First,  find  by  problem  §  426  b.),  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  the 
bipolar  normal  Zn.     Call  this  a  =  81°  57'. 

Then  take  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  such  as  is  described  in  §  418, 
with  pole  Zn  for  its  vertex,  and  having  for  its  angles,  half  the  angle  across 
a  ehort  edge,  half  the  angle  across  a  middle  edge,  and  the  angle  formed 
by  tiie  intersection  of  planes  passing  through  Che  middle  and  short  edges, 
and  meeting  at  the  Zn  normal.  The  value  of  this  last  angle  is  90°.  Call 
this  angle  C.  The  value  of  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  is  given 
in  the  problem  at  ^-^^  =  66°  23i'.  Call  this  angle  B.  Then  the  in- 
clination of  the  short  edge  to  the  Zn  normal  will  be  side  a  ^  81°  57'. 
With  these  data,  you  can  find  half  the  angle  across  a  middle  edge,  since 
it  will  be  angle  A  of  the  same  right-angled  solid  triangle.  The  problem 
is,  tiierefore : 

Given,  a  =  81°  57';  B  =  68°  23j';  C  =  90°;  to  fmt,  A, 

Formula  10.  log  cos  A  =  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  cos  a  =  81°  57'    =  9.1462 
+  log  sin  B  =  68°  23i'  =  9.968* 


log  cos  A  =  82°  31'    =  9.1146 


i 


L 
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Twice  this  product,  or  S2°  31'  X  2  =    165°  2',  is  the  required  angle 
across  a  middle  edge. 

429.  Problem.  Given,  Model  23,  6P^MiT(  required,  the  plane 
angles  nf  Us  external  faces. 

The  plane  angles  of  the  faces  of  Model  23  hare  been  found  to  be  as 
follows : 

At  pole  Z,       §117  =  4r23i' 

At  pole  Zn,     §  420  =  87°    l'  , 

At  pole  Znw,  §  427  =  51'  35' 

179°  59i' 

The  aggregate  sum,  179'  59^',  is  V  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  This 
arises  from  inatteution  to  fractions  of  angles  smaller  than  half  minutes, 
and  from  the  brevity  of  the  logarithmic  numbers  employed.  If  the  angles 
were  always  reckoned  to  seconds,  and  the  logarithmic  numbers  carried 
out  to  7  decimal  places,  these  occasional  errors  would  not  occur. 

430.  Combinations  conxainixg  tub  Mexakisoctahbdron. 

MT.PM,  ft,  3PJMT,  6pimit. 

MT.pu.PT.SPJMT.GpimJt- 

These  combinations  are  represented  by  Model  ?>%  with  the  addition  of 
narrow  planes  replacing  the  edges  between  the  planes  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  and  those  of  the  icositessarahedron.  Minerals:  Garnet, 
Sec,  Part  II.,  page  112. 

P,M,T.  Cp^rajt.  Model  40. 
P,M,T.6pjniit. 
P,M,T.Gp^mJt. 

The  cube,  with  the  solid  angles  replaced  each  by  six  scalene  triangular 
planes.     Minerals:  Fluorspar,  Part  II.,  page  105. 

P,M,T,  MT.PM, FT,  3pjmt,  Cpimjt,6pf'jmjt — The  cube  predominant, 
having  the  edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
and  the  solid  angles  replaced  each  by  fit^en  small  planes.  Minerals  : 
Fluorspar,  Part  II.,  page  105. 

431.  Analysis  of  Ikese  Comhinalions. — In  ail  these  combinations,  the 
planes  of  the  hexakia octahedron  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  mea- 
suremcDls  can  be  taken  across  two  of  the  edges  of  the  hexakisoctaliedron. 
In  the  combination  which  Model  69  partially  resembles,  these  edges  will 
be  the  middle  and  short  edges,  because  the  long  edge  is  replaced  by  a 
plane  of  P_MT.  In  the  combiaation  which  Model  40  resembles,  the 
edges  to  be  measured  are  the  long  edge  and  the  short  edge,  since  the 
middle  edge  is  here  replaced  by  the  plane  PZ.  Measurements  across 
any  two  edges  of  the  hexakisoctaliedron,  are  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  symbol,  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  §§  408 — 429.    When 
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tbe  known  angles  are  those  acrosa  a  middle  edge  and  a  sliort  edge, 
use  problems  §§  40<J,  410;  when  tliey  are  those  across  a  long  edge  and 
a  short  edge,  we  use  problems  ^  426,  40!),  and  410. 


I  proceed  next  to  the  investigation  of  Rose's  Hemihedrol  Forms 
of  the  Octahedral  System  of  Crystallisation,  the  general  characters  of 
which  have  been  already  fully  eiplaincd  in  §^  S63 — 'I'O. 

I.  The  TETEAHEn»os,  or  Bemioctahedron. 
Model  117.  iPMT. 

432.  This  form  is  described  in  g  2G5.  Rose's  symbol  for  it  is 
\t  (a  :  a:  a).  According  to  the  principles  of  class  iHcatioo  explained  it) 
Section  IV.,  it  is  an  incomplete  pyramid,  since  it  has  none  but  inclined 
planes,  and  yet  is  without  solid  angles  at  the  poles  Z  and  N.  It  has  ft 
square  equator.  The  minerals  which  occur  in  this  form  are  quoted  at 
page  122,  Part  11.  in  Class  6,  Order  1,  Genus  1. 

433.  The  unipolar  normals  terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  edges  of 
this  form ;  the  bipolar  norraala,  in  tiie  middle  of  the  lines  drawn  ou  the 
faces  of  the  model  so  as  to  connect  the  poles  of  the  unipolar  normals. 
The  tripolor  normals  terminate  iu  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  faces, 
and  in  each  of  the  four  solid  angles  of  the  model.  The  iJDes  which  con- 
nect the  unipolar  normals  of  this  form,  and  which  are  drawn  on  Model 
117  in  coloured  ink,  show  the  position  of  the  edges  of  the  octahedron. 

43*.  PftoBi-EM.  Given,  Model  117,  iPMT,  with  the  angle  acrots 
every  edge  ^  70°  32';  rei]uired,  Che  plane  angle  of  the  faces. 

a.)  Take  one  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  form  as  an  oblique  angled  solid 
triangle,  and  seek  the  value  of  a  plane  angle  by  means  of  Formula  37. 
As  tlie  faces  of  Model  1 1 7  are  equilateral  triangles,  we  have  givai,  A,  B,  C 
each  =  70"  32';  (o/»rf,  a.     The  answer  will  of  course  be  G0°. 

b.)  A  shorter  method  of  calculation  is,  to  divide  one  of  the  solid  angles 
of  the  form  into  two  equal  sections,  by  a  plane  assumed  to  pass  through 
one  of  the  edges  and  across  one  of  the  planes  of  the  model.  Taking 
one  of  these  sections  as  a  solid  triangle,  the  problem  is  this :  Given, 
A  =  I^  =  S5M6';  B  =  70"32'i  0=00=;  (o//H/,a.  In  this  case, 
a  is  half  the  required  plane  angle. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  -(-  10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  35=  16'  —  19.911S 
—  log  sin  B  =  70°  32'  =    8.9744 

log  cos  a  =  30"        =    0.9375 
Twice  this  product,  or  30"  X  2  =  60°,  is  the  required  plane  angle. 

435.  Pbobleu.   Given,  Model  117,  |PMT,  wil/i  the  angUi  across 
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tprt-y  tdije  =  "0°  32' ;  required,  the  inclination  of  the  trip 

which  terminate  in  a  plane,  to  axis  p*.  and  the  inetination  of  those  which 

terminate  in  a  solid  angle,  lo  an  edge  of  the  model. 

a.)  The  inclioatioQ  of  the  tripolnr  norinuls  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw  to  hxib 
p',  is  found  by  the  process  given  in  §  349.  It  \a  54°  44'.  The  inclina- 
lion  of  the  four  other  tripolar  normala  to  an  edge  is  35"  16'.  This  is 
evident,  from  the  consideration,  that  the  north-west  meridian  of  Model 
1 1 7i  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  vertical  axis  p%  is  exactly  equal  to 
Ihe  figure  in  %  349. 

t.)  Another  Method. — Take  the  solid  angle  of  the  model  as  a  three- 
faced  pyramid,  and  assume  it  lo  be  divided  into  six  portions  by  the  pro- 
cess described  in  §  359.  One  of  tiiese  porlions,  taken  as  a  right  angled 
solid  triangle,  will  have  the  following  known  parts:  A  =  GO°i  B  =  35°  \G'; 
C  =-  &0".  With  these  you  can  fiud,  a  =  half  a  plane  angle  of  one  of 
the  faces ;  b  =■■  inclination  of  an  external  plane  to  the  tripolar  normal ; 
and  c  =  inclination  of  an  edge  to  a  tripolar  normal. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  -}-  II)  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  60°        =  19.6990 

—  log  sin  B=  35"  1(J  =    9.7616 

log  cos  a  =  30°         =    9-9375 
I'oimula  5.  log  cos  6  =  log  cos  B  -|-  10  —  log  sin  A. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  35°  16'=  19.9119 

—  log  sin  A  =  60°        =    9.9375 

log  cos  6  =  19°- 28'  =    9-9744 
Formula  G.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  =  60°        =    9.7614 
4-  log  cot  D  =  35°  16'  =  10,1505 

log  cos  c  =35°  16' =  9.9119 
C-)  Upon  tlie  principle  laid  down  in  §  359i  0.),  the  products  b  +  e, 
shonld  be  equal  to  the  inclination  of  an  edge  to  a  plane  of  Model  117, 
measured  over  a  solid  angle.  Now,  b  +  c  ^-  19"  28'  -f  35°  I6'  = 
54°  44',  and  as  the  cross  section  of  Model  107  is  a  triangle  of  which  one 
angle  is  70"  32',  and  the  other  two  angles  are  equal  to  each  other,  one  of 
the  angles  must  be  1(180*  —  70°  32'  =  109°  28')  =  54°  44'.  Hence  il 
is  evident  that  the  tripolar  normals  terminate  in  the  middle  of  each  plane 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  solid  angle  of  the  letrabedron. 

436.    COMBIXATIOKS  COSTAIKISG  THE   TeTUAHEDROS. 

iPMT,  ipmt.  Model  116.  This  combination  is  described  in  §  269. 
270.  It  is  an  incomplete  pyramid  with  a  square  equator,  and  the  mine- 
rals which  it  represents  are  quoted  at  page  122,  Part  II.  in  Class  G.  Order 
I,  Genus  I-     The  inclination  of  a  plane  of  IPMT  on  a  plane  of  ^pmt,  is 


109*  Sd*,  which  sufficiently  shows  the  retation  of  this  form  to  the  octalie- 
dron  and  tetrahedroD. 

p,ni,  t.  IPMT. 

P,M,T.  ^pmt.  Model  38.  The  first  of  these  combinations  would  he 
represented  by  Model  37,  if  the  twelve  pentagonal  faces  were  away. 
These  combinations  represent  the  planes  of  the  cube  in  combination  with 
those  of  the  tetrahedron  ;  in  one  of  them,  the  cube  predominates,  and  in 
the  other  the  tetrahedron.  They  represent  complete  prisms  combined  with 
incomplete  pyramids.  Minerals:  page  105,  Part  II.  Class  3,  Order  1, 
Genua  1.     Groups,  a,  d. 

Avaii/m.  The  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  cube  to  those  of  the 
tetrahedron  is  =  ^^  +  90°  =  125°  16,  As  a  single  plane  of  the 
tetrahedron  is  exactly  similar  to  a  single  plane  of  the  octahedron,  the 
same  analytical  processes  serve  to  discriminate  both  the  tetraliedrou  and 
the  octahedron.    See  §§  364—368. 

MT.  PM,  PT,  ^pmt     Model  65,  if  four  alternate  triangular  planes 

mt.  pm,  pt,  iPMT.  Model  78.  The  rhombic  dodecahedron  and  the 
tetrahedron.  The  first  is  an  incomplete  prism  with  a  complete  pyramid; 
tlie  second  an  incomplete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid.  Minerala  : 
page  110  and  114,  Part  H. 

Analysis.     See  §  366. 

p,m,t,  mt.  pm,  pt,  JPMT.  Mode!  37. 

P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  Jpmt  Model  36. 

p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  ipmt.  Model  34,  supposing  four  alternate  triangu- 
lar planes  to  be  away. 

Combinations  containing  the  tetrahedron,  the  cube,  and  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  one  of  them  predominant  over  the  other  two,  in  each  crys- 
tal. All  of  them  are  complete  prisms  with  incomplete  pyramids.  Mine- 
rals: pages  105,  106,  Part  II.  Class  3,  Order  I,  Genus  I. 

Amli/sit.  5  368. 

P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  iPMT.  ipmt.  Model  35.  The  cube,  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  the  right  tetrahedron,  and  the  left  tetrahedron.  A  com- 
plete pyramid  with  an  incomplete  prism.  Minerals,  page  105,  Part  II. 
Class  3,  Order  1,  Genus  1. 

AnalysU,  g  368. 

The  combinations  of  which  there  are  models  arc  further  explained  in 
the  description  of  the  models,  Part  II.  page  123. 

2.  The  Hemiicosite9s.\h.\heubi)s, 
iP_MT,|PM_T,iPMT„:  or  i(3P_MT). 

Varieliei  of  this  Combination: — 

JPIMT,  IPMJT,  iPMTi:  or  HSPiMT). 

lPiMT,iPMiT.iPMTl:  or^(3PiMT). 

Jlodel  ll9i8l(3PiMT). 


437.  This  is  the  hemiliedral  variety  of  the  combination  3F_MT,  Mo- 
del 22.  See  §§  267—269-  The  varieties  are  dlBcriminatcd  by  the  inci- 
dence of  their  planes  upon  one  another,  which  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  angles  of  the  homohedral  combinations. 

Upon  comparing  Model  I  li)  tvilh  Model  22,  both  being  held  in  upright 
position,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  planes  of  the  half  form.  Model  119,  are 
those  which  belong  to  four  octants  of  the  whole  form.  Model  22,  namely, 
the  octants — 

Znw,  Zse,  Nne,  Nsw. 

This  is  what  constitutes  tlie  right  hemiicositcssarahedron.  But  there 
is  another  variety  of  the  half  form,  which  is  called  the  left  hemi i cob i less- 
arahedron,  and  which  comprises  the  other  four  octants  of  the  whole  form, 
namely,  the  octants 

Zne,  Zsw,  Nnw,  Nae- 

In  combination  together,  these  two  half  forms  are  discriminated  by  the 
symbol  4(3P_MT),  ^(3p_mt),  because  they  are  necessarily  always  une- 
qual though  always  similar.  When  one  of  them  occurs  alone,  it  is  always 
to  be  considered  as  the  right  form,  and  denoted  by  i(3P_MT)  Z*nw,  or 
simply  by  i(3P_MT);  the  last  symbol  is  sufficiently  precise,  because  it 
is  8  rule  of  common  acceptance,  as  I  have  already  slated,  §  2G9,  that 
every  single  tetrahedrol  form,  is  considered  to  be  the  right  form,  or  that 
which  posGesses  the  Znw  dcUdL 

There  are  two  kinds  of  edges  on  the  hemiicositessarahedron.  l^ng 
edges  which  pass  through  the  poles  Z  N  n  e  w  s  and  connect  the  following 
tripolar  normals,  Zne  Zsw  Nnw  Nse  ;  and  short  edges,  which  pass  through 
the  bipolar  normals  and  connect  the  eight  tripolar  normals.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  angles  of  the  two  varieties ; — 

Aorotu  a  abart  edge.  Aerou  ■  lung  edge. 

i(3PiMT)  146=  27'  \09°  28' 

K3PJMT)  1290  31'  129»  31' 

The  hemiicositcssarahedron  is  an  incomplete  pyramid  with  a  rhombic 
equator.     Minerals:  page  122,  Part  II.  Class  6,  Order  3- 

438.  Analysis. — The  planes  of  \(a?_Wl)  have  the  same  form  as  the 
planes  of  3P+  MT.  Compare  Model  1 19  with  Mode!  17.  The  planes 
of  i(3P-|-MT)  have  the  same  form  as  the  planes  of  3P_MT.  Compare 
Model  18  with  Model  22.  I  point  out  these  facts,  because  they  present 
a  remarkable  esaniple  of  contrariness,  which  is  apt  to  puzzle  a  young 
crystal  lograph  er. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  the 
measurements  of  the  hemiicositessaruhedron.  Tlie  angle  across  a  short 
edge  of  the  liemihedral  form,  is  the  same  as  the  angle  across  a  short  edge 
of  the  homohedral  form.  The  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the  liemihe- 
dral form  is  equal  to  twice  the  inclination  of  a  plane  uf  the  hoiuoliedral 
form  to  axis  p*.  I  shall  give  instructions  for  finding  the 
a  long  edge  when  that  across  a  short  edge  is  known,  or  the  angle  across 
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a  short  edge  wlien  that  across  a  long  edge  is  known.  This,  with  problem 
§  370,  is  sufficient  iDformation  for  the  derivation  of  the  symbol  of  the 
combinatioD. 

439.  Pbobi-em.  Given,  Model  1 19,  K^PlMTj,  wilA  the  angle  acro$s 
a  loTtg  edge  =  129°  31';  required,  the  angle  across  a  short  edge. 

a.)  First  find  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Ziiw  normal.  Model 
119  resembles  a  tetrahedron  having  a  low  three-sided  pyramid  super- 
imposed upon  each  face.  Hence  the  angle  across  the  long  edge  is  equal 
to  the  angle  across  the  edge  of  a  tetrahedron,  plus  twice  the  inclination 
of  one  of  the  oblique  planes  to  the  face  of  the  tetrahedron.  Conse- 
quently, if  you  take  from  the  angle  across  the  edge  of  the  form  = 
129°  31',  the  angle  across  the  edge  of  the  tetrahedron  =  70°  32',  the 
residue,  divided  by  2,  will  give  the  inclination  of  one  of  the  oblique 
planes  to  the  face  of  the  tetrahedron.  Say  129=  31'  ^  70°  32=58=  59'; 
and  5^  =  290  291'.  The  complement  of  this  angle  =  60°  30J'.  is  the 
inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  tripolar  normal,  which  normal  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  enclosed  tetraliedron. 

b.)  Another  Method. — The  unipolar  normal  meets  the  tripolar  normal 
at  an  angle  of  54"  44'.  §  349.  The  unipolar  normals  meet  the  plane  of 
J(3PiMT)  at  an  angle  of  ^^'  =  64°  54f .  Therefore,  tlie  inclination 
of  that  plane  to  the  tripolar  normal  is  =  180°  —  (54°  44'  +  64°  451') 
=  00°  30i'. 

c.)  Having  now  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Znw  normal,  we  can 
calculate  the  angle  across  an  edge  proceeding  from  that  normal,  by 
dividing  the  three-faced  pyramid  of  Model  119  into  six  right-angled 
solid  triangles,  on  the  principle  explained  in  §  359.  We  take  one  of 
these  triangles  with  pole  Znw  for  its  vertex,  and  in  which  the  known 
quantities  are  C  ^  90°  ^  inclination  of  an  external  face  to  a  plane 
cutting  it  through  the  middle ;  A  =  60°  =  an  interior  edge  where  two 
intersecting  planes  meet  at  the  Znw  normal ;  and  b  =  €0°  SOJ'  ^  in- 
clination of  an  external  plane  to  the  Znw  normal.  With  these  data,  we 
have  to  find  B,  which  is  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  of  the  model. 

Given,  A  =  60=  i  6  =  60°  30i'i  C  =  90°i  to  find,  B. 
Formula  8.  log  cos  B  ^  log  cos  b  +  log  sin  A  —  10. 
log  cos  b  =  60°  30i'  =  9.6922 
+  log  sin  A  =  60°  =  9-9375 

log  COB  B  =  64°  46'    =  9.6297 
Twice  this  product,  or  64°  46'  X  2  =  129°  32",  is  the  required  angle 
across  a  short  edge  of  Model  1 19.     This  result  is,  however,  1'  too  much, 
as  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  of  i(3P)rMT)  is  the  same  as  that  across 
along  edge,  129°  31'. 

440.  Problem.  Given,  the  combination,  ^(SPjMT),  toitfi  the  angle 
across  a  long  edge  =  109°  28' ;  required,  the  angle  across  a  short  edge. 


miNciPLXs  a 


Find,  by  problem  §  439,  a.),  the  inclination  of  tbe  (ilariea  la  the  tri- 
polar  normal.  i(109''.28'  —  70"  32')  =  19°  28',  the  supplement  of  which 
is  10''  32'.  The  rest  of  (he  solution  of  this  problem  is  contained  in 
§  377,  I/.),  where  the  required  angle  is  proved  to  be  146"  27'. 


441.  Pboblem.  Givefi,  Model  119,  iiSP^MT),  with  4he  angU  acroti 
a  short  edge  =  129°  31';  required,  the  angle  acroes  a  long  edge. 

a.)  Find  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  tripolar  normal,  §  439-  Call 
this  X.  Then  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  will  be  180°  —  (34°  44' 
+  x).     5  439,  b.) 

b.)  Take  pole  Znw  for  the  vertex  of  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  and 
one-sixth  of  the  crystal  to  form  this  triangle,  as  described  in  §  4>39i  c.) 
The  known  parts  of  the  triangle  are  C  =  90°;  A  =  tiO°;  and  B  = 
64°  4di'.  With  these  data,  you  have  to  find  b,  which  is  the  inclination 
of  a  plane  to  the  tripolar  normal. 

Formula  5.  log  cos  b  —  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  64°  451'  =  19.6298 
—  log  sin  A  =  60°  =    9.9375 

log  cos  6  =  60«  30i'  =    9.6923 
c.)  Now,  according  to  a.),  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the 
model  is  equal  to  180°  —  (54°  44'  +  60°  301')  =  64°  451'.      Twice 
64"45i'i8l29°31'. 

442.  Probij:m.  Gieen,  the  combinaiion  i(3PiMT).  "rt/i  Ote  atigle 
aeroas  a  short  edge  ^  146°  27';  required,  the  angle  aeroai  a  long  edge. 

Proceed  as  directed  in  §  44 1 .  To  find  x,  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane 
to  the  tripolar  normal,  say, 

to  Jind,  6. 
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Then,  ISO"  —  (  54°  44'  +  70°  32')  =  54°  44'.  Twice  this  product,  or 
54"  44'  X  2  ^  109°  28',  is  the  required  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the 
given  combination. 


443.  Problem.  Given,  Model  1 19.  l(3PiMT),  with  the  angle  acrou 
a  short  edge  =:  129°  31';  required,  the  plane  angUt  of  the  external  faces. 

Take  the  right-angled  solid  triangle  employed  in  §  441,  and  with  the 
snme  given  parts.  A  =  60°;  B  =  G4°  451';  C  =  90";  And  a,  which  is 
half  an  external  obtuse  plane  angle  of  Model  119. 


t  18  i 
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Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  oos  A  +  10  —  log  sin 
10  +  log  COB  A  =-  60"         =  19.6990 
—  log  aia  B  =  64' iSV -^    9.9564 

log  COB  a  =  56°  26"    =    97426 
Twice  this  product,  or  56°  26'  X  2  =  1 12°  S2',  is  tiie  obtuse  plane 
of  the  model.     Each  acute  plane  angle  is  half  the  difTereuce 
1 12°  52'  and  ISO",  or  — '"'"  "'''  =  33°  34'. 


me  angle  ^1 
between       I 


» 

L^ 


444.  Problem.  Given,  the  t^hol  ^(3P_MT)  wil/i  the  angle  acrosi  a 
thorl  edge  =  93°  4.0',  and  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  =  176°  30'i 
required,  the  value  of  the  index  _  in  (Ac  m/mbol. 

These  are  tlie  angles  ascribed  by  Phillips  to  a  variety  of  the  hemi- 
icositessarahedron,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  form  of  a  cube.  See 
his  Mineralogy,  article  Arseniate  of  Iron,  page  235,  figure  5. 

a.)  First  esamine  the  accuracy  of  these  measurements,  as  follows : — 
To  find  X,  §  442,  say. 

Given,  A  =  60°i  B  =  46°  50'  {=  ^) ;  to  Jind,  b. 

Formtda  5.  log  cos  6  ^  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A,  which  gives 
log  cos  37"  49'  =  log  cos  46°  50'  +  10  —  log  sin  60°. 

Then,  180°  —  (54°  44'  +  37°  49')  =  87°  27'.  Twice  this  product  = 
174°  54',  is  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  the  given  combination,  which 
differs  nearly  2°  from  Phillips's  measurenienl  of  176"  30'. 

b.)  To  find  llie  index  of  the  symbol,  take  the  right-angled  solid  triangle 
described  in  §  376,  h.)  The  paHs  known  in  the  present  example  are, 
A  =  interior  angle  of  45",  where  the  north  and  north-west  meridians 
cross  one  another ;  6  ^  87°  27'  ^  inclination  of  an  externa!  plane  to  p"; 
C  ^  90°  =  inclination  of  an  cstemal  plane  to  the  norlh-west  meridian. 
Then  c  will  be  the  inclination  of  a  long  edge  of  the  icositesaarahedron  to 
axis  p',  the  cotangent  of  which  will  give  the  required  index  of  the  symbol. 
Given,  A  =  45°;  6  =  87°  27';  to  ^find,  c. 

Formula  9.  tog  tan  c  ^  log  tan  6+10  —  log  cos  A. 
10  +  logUn  fi  =87°  27'  =21.3513 
—  log  COB  A  =  45°        =    9.8495 

log  tan  c  =  88°  12'  =  1 1.5018 
The  cotangent  of  88°  12'  is  ;=  Jg,  which  gives  for  the  given  hemiicosi- 
tessarahedron  the  symbol  i(Pj'^MT).  But  if  the  calculation  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  Phillips's  measurement  of  the  long  edge,  the  angle  produced 
is  88°  46',  the  cotangent  of  which  is  ^  ^,  affording  the  symbol 
1<3PAMT> 

446-   COMBtKATIONS  ConTAINING  THE  HEMnCOSITESBAHAHEDKON. 

iPMT,  K3rtn.l). 
jpiiit,  KaPJMT). 


Combinations  of  the  tetraliedroii  and  tlie  liemiicositeBsnrahedron,  soniC' 
wliat  resembliDg  Model  !>4,  on  the  supposition  that  the  twelve  rhombic 
planes  on  the  coraera  of  that  model  were  absent,  Minerals  :  page  122, 
Part  II. 

mt.  pm,  pt,  |PMT  Znw,  K^pimO  Znw.  Model  94. 

MT.  PM,  PT,  ipmt  Znw,  HSpimt)  Zne.  Model  96. 

Both  these  forms  contain  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  the  right  liemi- 
octahedron,  and  the  right  hemiicositessorahedron.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  different  in  appearance  from  ooe  another,  and  the  difference  is 
principally  caused  by  the  predominance  in  the  one  form  of  the  dodeca- 
hedron, and  in  the  other  of  the  he  mi  octahedron.  It  commonly  happens 
with  the  combinations  that  contain  both  homohedrat  and  hemlhedral 
forma,  that  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  mukes  a  very 
striking  difference  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  combination. 

The  hemiicositessarahedroD  contained  on  Model  ^14  is  that  described 
by  the  symbol  ^CSpJmt}.  The  one  contained  on  Model  95  is  i(3plmt). 
The  proof  of  this  exists  in  the  difference  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
ttvo  planes  which  form  an  edge  at  the  pole  Z. 

The  hemihedral  fonns  iPMT  and  1(3P_MT)  contained  on  Model  94, 
both  occupy  the  same  set  of  octants  ;  but  those  contained  on  Model  95, 
occupy  different  sets  of  octants.  The  simpler  form  JPMT  ia  therefore 
ascribed  to  the  Znw  octant,  and  the  more  complex  form  i(3P-MT),  to 
the  left  set.  This  occurrence  of  two  sets  of  hemihedral  forms  in  dif- 
ferent positions  upon  one  crystal,  shows  the  grounds  of  the  distinction 
necessary  to  be  made  between  the  right  and  left  hemihedral  forms. 

mtpm,  pt,  iPMT,  i{3piMT)  Znw.  ^(3plmt)  Zne. 

p,M,T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  iPMT  Zne,  IPMT  Znw.  ^(Sp  jmt)  Znw. 

IPMT,  i(3plnit),  i(3pimt.) 

446.  Anali/sis  of  titeae  Combinations. — A  single  plane  of  the  hemi- 
icositessorahedron j(3P_MT),  has  the  same  properties  ax  a  single  plane 
of  the  icosilessarahedron  3P_MT.  Conaequently,  the  instractions  given 
for  tlie  analysis  of  combinations  that  contain  the  latter,  apply  equally 
well  to  the  analysis  of  those  which  contain  the'former.  See  §§  381 — 384. 

The  inclination  of  a  plane  of  JPMT  to  aplaneof  ^(3P_MT)  is  [(0"+ar, 
in  which  formula  x  signifies  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  |(dP_MTJ  to 
the  tripokr  normal. 

3.  The  Hemitbiakisoctahedkon. 
IP+MT,  iPM+T,  1PMT+:  or  i(3P+MT). 

Varieties  of  this  Combtaation  ?: 
iPJMT.iPMJT.iPMTj:  orJ(3P^MT). 
IPjMT,  ^PM,T,  |PMT,:  or  J(3P,MT).   Model  18. 

447.  This  combination  only  occurs  with  other  forms,  and  never  in  ai 
isolated  slate.       I    shall,    however,  describe  it    ns  a  complete  crystal 
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because  calculations  fouuded  on  measure  meats  of  its 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  tbe  planes  could  form  a  aeparate 
It  presents  two  kinds  of  edges,  namely,  ihorl  edges  which  meet  tliree 
together  at  the  tripolar  normals  Znw  Zne  Nne  Nsw,  exactly  as  on  the 
homohedral  crystal  SPJMT,  Model  17:  also, /on^ edges  which  meet  three 
together  at  the  tripolar  normals  Zue  Zsw  Nnn  Nse.  The  solid  angles 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  three  short  edges  are  obtuse :  those  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  three  long  edges  are  acute.  The  long  and 
short  edges  meet  together  at  the  unipolar  normals,  and  produce  four- 
faced  angles  having  the  character  of  rhombic  pyrauiids.  The  lines  drawn 
on  Model  18  to  connect  the  unipolar  normals,  or  the  similar  plane  angles, 
indicate  the  position  of  tlie  long  edges  of  the  homohedral  combination, 
3PJMT,  Model  17.  It  follows  from  this  description,  that  if  the  angle 
across  a  short  edge  of  Model  18  be  known,  that  across  a  long  edge  can 
be  found ;  or  if  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  be  known,  tiiat  across  a 
short  edge  can  be  found ;  or  if  either  be  known,  the  inclination  of  tbe 
planes  to  the  ihrec  axes  p'm't*  can  he  determined,  and  tlie  index  for  the 
symbol  be  thence  deduced. 

Rose  describes  the  only  known  variety  of  this  combination  as 
J(3PJMT),  with  the  angles  as  follow:  across  a  long  edge  z=  82°  10', 
across  a  short  edge  ^  163°  39}''  Milleh  and  Von  Kobeu.  describe 
it  OS  J(3P,MT},  with  the  angles  as  follow  :  across  a  long  edge  =  gCT; 
across  a  short  edge  =  ISS"  44'.     Model  18  agrees  with  i(3P,MT). 

The  combination  on  which  the  liemitriakisoctaliedron  occurs  in  ihe 
mineral  world,  according  to  Rose,  is  Fahlerz  from  Dillenberg, 

MT.i-M.PT.i(3PiMT),U3piral). 
The  predominant  form  in  this  combination  is  that  represented  by  Model 
119,  i(3P_MT).  Its  four  acute  solid  angles  are  replaced  by  the  twelve 
rhombic  planes  of  the  dodecahedron,  which  rest  on  the  short  edges  of 
the  hemiicositessarahedron,  as  shown  by  Model  04.  The  planes  of  the 
hemitriakiaoctaliedron.  Model  18,  replace  the  shorter  edges  of  Model 
1 19,  appearing  as  long  narrow  planes  meeting  at  the  tripolar  normals. 
See  Rose's  Krystallographii;  fig.  34. 

448,  Phobi-em.  Given,  Model  18,  l(3P+JiIT),  witlt  the  angle  across  a 
short  edge  =:  1S2°  44';  retjuired,  the  angle  acrotf  a  long  edge,  and  the 
value  of  the  index  ^  in  the  symbol. 

Find  the  inclination  of  the  short  edge  to  tlie  tripolar  normal  Znw; 
next  its  inclination  to  the  unipolar  normal  Z ;  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex,  find  the  angle  across  the 
long  ( 

o.)  To  Jtnd  tlie  inclination  of  the  nhort  edge  to  the  unipolar  and  tri- 
polar twrmal».— Form  a  right-angled  solid  triangle  as  directed  in  §  059, 
witli  pole  Znw  for  vertex,  and  the  following  known  parts : — A  ;=  60" ; 
C  =  90';  13  =  76°  22'  (=:  i^').  Then  find  r,  which  is  the  inclina- 
tion of  an  edge  to  the  tripolar  norms!. 
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Formula  ti.  log  cos  c  ^  log  cot  A  +   log  L-ot  B  —  10, 
log  cot  A  =  60"        =9.7fil4 

-t-  log  cot  B  =  70°  22'  =  9.3848 

log  COS  c  =  61°  57'  =  9.1462 

Tliis  product,  81°  57',  is  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  the  tripolar 
normal.  Then  the  tnclination  of  the  short  edge  to  the  unipolar  normal  is 
180°  —  (54°  44'  +  81°  57')  =  43°  19'. 

b.)  To  find  the  angle  across  a  long  edge. — Assume  Model  18  to  be 
divided  by  planes  passing  through  the  long  and  short  edges,  and 
intersecting  at  axis  p'.  Take  one  of  the  sections  as  a  light-anglcd 
triangle  with  pole  Z  for  vertex.  Then  you  have  C  ^  90°  ==  interior 
edge  of  intersection;  B  ^  76°  22'  =  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge : 
a  =  43°  19'  =:  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  p'.  With  these  data,  find  A, 
wliieh  is  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge. 

Gipen.  a  =  43°  19';  B  =  76°  22';  to  find,  A. 
Formula  10.  log  cos  A  =:  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  cos  a  =  43°  19'  =  9M\9 
+   log  sin  B  =  76"  22'  =  9.9876 

log  cos  A  =  45°        =  9.8495 

Twice  this  product,  or  45°  X  2  ^  90*,  is  the  required  angle  across  a 
long  edge  of  Model  18. 

c.)  To  find  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  a  bipolar  nornia/.^  First,  find 
the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  tripolar  normal  by  means  of  the  triangle 
described  in  fl).  Say,  Gieew,  A  =60°;  B  =  76°  22';  C  =  9(S-;  to  find, 
b,  which  is  the  inclination  required. 

Formula  5.  log  cos  b  =  log  cos  B  -(-  10  —  log  sin  A. 

10  +  log  cos  B  =  76°  22'    =  19-3724 
—  log  sin  A  =  60°  =    9.9376 

log  cos  i  =  74°  12i'=    9.4349 

This  product,  74°  12^',  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  tripolar  nor- 
mal. Its  inclination  to  a  bipolar  normal  is  180°  —  (35"  16'  +  74°  12^') 
=  70"  311'. 

d.)  To  find  the  value  of  the  index  ^  in  the  gymbol. — Suppose  Model 
1 8  to  be  divided  by  the  north  and  east  meridian  into  quadrants.  Take 
one  of  these  as  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex, 
and  the  following  given  parts :  C  ^  9l>°,  intersection  of  the  two  meri- 
dians ;  A  :=  70°  31^'  :=  inclination  of  a  plane  of  Model  18  to  the  Zn 
bipolar  normal,  or  to  the  north  meridian ;  i  =  45°  =  quadrant 
north  meridian,  With  these  data,  find  a,  which  will  be  that  side  of 
solid  triangle  whose  cotangent  shows  the  relative  value  of  axes  p' 
of  the  form  under  investigation. 


I 


of  the  J 

and  t*  I 


Given,  A  =  70-3li';  6  =  45";  to  Jind,  a. 
Formula  7.  log  tan  a  =  log  tan  A  +  log  sin  &  —  10. 
log  tan  A  =  70-311'  =  10.4515 
+  log  sin   A  =  45"  =    9.8495 


logti 


a  ^  63°  26' 


=  10.S 


The  cotangent  of  this  product,  63°  26',  is  .5000  =  j,  which  provoB  that 
the  plane  whose  inclinotlon  to  the  north  meridian  is  70°  31  J'  belongs  to 
the  form  PJMiT,  or  PMT„  which  ia  one  of  the  three  forma  that  pro- 
duce the  combioation,  P.MT,  PHaT,  PSlTj,  or  3P,MT.  See  §  366. 

449.  Peoblem.  Given,  Model  18.  1{3P,MT),  teith  the  angle  aeroai  a 
short  edge  ^^  \  52°  44',  atid  the  angle  acron  a  long  edge  ^00°;  required,  , 
the  plane  aiigle,  of  the  faces. 

Take  the  solid  triangle  described  in  §  448,  a),  with  tlic  same  given 
parts,  and  flnd  a,  which  will  be  half  the  angle  at  pole  Znw, 
Given,  A  ^  CO°i   B  =  76"  22' ;  to  find,  a. 
Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  +   10  —  log  sin  B.  I 

10  +  log  cos  A  =  60°        =  19.6990  ! 

—  log  sin  B  =  76°  22'  =    9,9876  ' 


logco8a=:59°    2'=    9.7114 

ir  59°  2*  X  2  =  IIS"  4',  is  the  obtuse  plan 


Twice  this  product,  or 
of  Model  18  at  pole  Zn' 

Form  a  similar  equation,  substituting  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge 
for  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge,  which  will  give  half  the  plane 
angle  at  pole  Zne. 

10  +  log  cos  A  =  GO"  =  19.6990 
—  log  sin  B  =  45"  =    9.8495 

log  COS  o  =  45°  =    9.8495 
Twice  this  product,  or  45°  X  2  —  90",  is  the  plane  angle  at  pole  Zne. 
The  angles  at  pole  Z  and  N  are  each  J  1360°  —  (118°  4'  +  90°)  = 
151°56'j  ^75"  58'. 

Control  over  thin  Calculation. — With  the  triangle  described  in  §  448, 
i.),  find  the  value  of  the  angle  at  pole  Z  by  a  direct  process. 
Given,  A  ^  45°  (half  angle  across  a  long  edge);  B  —  76°  22';  to  find,  c. 
_  Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  —  45°        =  10.0000 
+  log  cot  B  r;^  76°  22'  =    9.3848 


log  cos  c  —  75°  58'  =    9.31 
lea  of  the  face  of  Model  18  a 
"  ^  360". 


i  therefore  75"  58'  + 


Many  otiier  problems  respeetinp  tbis  combination  could  b 
as  they  would  be  principally  variations  or  repetitions  of  tboae  relating  ti 
the  triakis octahedron,  and  as  the  hemihedral  form  is  not  of  mnch  t 
sequence,  1  pass  them  o 


4,  The  HEuiHEXAKtsorTAHEDRON  WITH  nfCLiKEn  facxb. 

iP_MT+,  iP+M_T,  iPM+T„,  1P_M+T,  iPM_T+,  JP+MT_: 
or  K6P-MT+). 

Varieliet  of  this  Combination  : 

iP^MfT,  iPMJTi,  iPiMTi,iPiMTi,iPiMiT,iPMiTi: 

ori(6PiMJT).     Model  24. 

IPfMJT,  |PM^T^.  iPiMT},  iPjMTj,  JPiMj^T,  iPMJTj  : 

or  K^PiM  T). 

450.  The  first  of  iLese  combinations  is  the  hcmihedral  variety  of  the 
beJcakisoctahedron  GP^M^T.  The  second  is  a,  hcmihedral  combination 
of  which  no  corresponding  homohedral  variety  has  been  discovered,  and 
no  hemihexakisoctahedrons  have  been  found  to  correspond  with  the  rest 
of  the  known  hexakisoctahedrons,  §  408.  Some  of  the  properties  of  this 
combination  have  been  detailed  in  §§  '263 — 270,  2S2,  2^3. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  edges  on  the  hemihcxakisoctahedron.  .  Twelve 
short  edges  which  connect  the  unipolar  with  the  tripolar  normals  Znw 
Zse  Nne  Nsw.  1'hese  have  the  same  (lositioDs  as  the  short  edges  of  the 
hemilriakisoctahcdron.  Model  18.  Twelve  lii»tg  edges,  which  connect 
the  eight  tripolar  normals.  These  have  the  same  positions  as  the  short 
edges  of  the  hcmiicositessaruhedrou,  Model  II 9>  Twelve  middle  edges, 
which  connect  the  unipolar  normals  with  the  tripolar  normals  Zne  Zsw 
Nnw  Nse.  These  have  the  same  positions  as  the  twelve  acute  edges  of 
the  hcmitriakisoctahcdron.  Model  16. 

Both  the  known  varieties  of  this  combination  have  the  remarkable 
property,  that  the  measurements  across  the  longest  and  shortest  edges  are 
alike.     These  raeasureraents  are  ns  follow : — 

Cooiliinstian.  tang  edge.  Middle  edge.  Short  edge. 

i(CPJMiT)  158' 13'  110°  55'  158°  13' 

|(6PjMlT)  152°  20-  122"  53'  152°  20' 

451.  Combinations  containino  tuh:  Hemibf.xakisoctabedbon. 
mt.pm,pt,iPMT,J(3piMT),i(6piralt). 

A  combinatiou  exactly  similar  to  Model  94,  with  the  addition  of  six 
small  narrow  planes  replacing  the  edges  between  the  rhombic  planes  of 
the  dodecahedron  and  the  rectangular  planes  of  the  hemiicositessarahe- 
dron.     Grry  Cc^ppcr- 

P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  PT.  IPMT,  iprat,  K^piiJl)  Zno,  i(GpJmlt)  Znw 
A  combination  resembling  Model  35,  with  the  addition 


the  four  comers  Zne  Zsw  Nnw  Nse.  The 
eg  constitute  ihe  Tight  hemibexakiaoctahe* 
small  planes  constitute  the  left  hcmiicosi- 
there  are  sixty-two  planes  on 


edges  between  mt.  pm,  ft,  a 
set  of  twenty-four  email  pla 
(Iron,  Model  24,     The  twelv 
tessarahedron,   Model  119- 
this  combination.     Boracile. 

452.  Analytical  Processes.  As  I  have  illustrated  the  hexakisoctahe- 
dron  very  fully,  I  think  it  needless  to  give  many  problems  regarding  the 
hemihedral  form  ;  which,  moreover,  is  not  of  much  importance,  although 
capable  of  affording  as  many  analytical  processes  as  are  given  between  §§ 
40& — 431.  I  shall  therefore  merely  notice  a  few  leading  problems,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  similar  equations,  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  for 
the  details. 

Let  Model  24,  ^(SPiMiT)  be  the  subject  of  iDquiry.  Put  the  long 
edge  ^  /,  Ihe  middle  edge  =  m,  and  the  short  edge  =  ». 

If/  and  s  are  given,  you  form  a  solid  triangle  containing  a  sixth  of  the 
flat  six-faced  pyramid  at  pole  Znw,  Then  you  find  .r  =  inclination  of 
a  short  edge  to  the  Znw  normal,  y  ^  inclination  of  a  long  edge  to  the 
■Znw  normal,  and  a  ^  plane  angle  of  a  face  at  the  Znw  normal. 

If /and  m  are  given,  you  form  a  solid  triangle  consisting  of  a  sixth  of 
the  acute  sis-faced  pyramid  at  pole  Zne,  Then  you  find,  p  =  inclina- 
tion of  a  middle  edge  to  the  Zne  normal,  q  =  inclination  of  a  long  edge 
to  the  Zne  nonnal,  and  r  =  plane  angle  of  a  face  at  the  Zne  normal. 

If  m  and  *  are  given,  you  form  a  solid  triangle,  consisting  of  a  fourth 
of  the  rhombic  pyramid  at  pole  Z.  Then  you  find  f^  inclination  of  a 
short  edge  to  axis  p%  g  =^  inclination  of  a  middle  edge  to  axis  p*,  and 
h  =  plane  angle  of  a  face  at  pole  Z. 

With  these  data,  and  with  the  inclinations  of  the  normals  to  one 
another,  g  349,  the  forms  of  the  meridians,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
external  planes  to  the  meridians,  you  have  all  the  necessary  data  for 
every  kind  of  calculation  directed  in  the  article  on  the  hexakisoctalie- 
dron,  page  191. 

5.  The  Pkstauopjai.  Dodecahedkos. 
M_T.  P_M,  P+T. 
Varieties  of  this  Combination  : — 
MIT.  PiM,  PJT. 
M^T.  PfM,  PJT. 
MiT.  PJM,  PfT.     Model  91 
463,  This  combination  is  described  in  §  108,  and  again  in  §  281.     It 
has  two  kinds  of  edges,  namely,  six  long  edges,  situated  two  on  the  north 
meridian  at  n  and  s,  two  on  the  east  meridian  at  Z  and  N,  and  two  or 
the  equator  at  e  and  w;  also,  twenty-four  short  edges  so  situated  as  to 
form  a  three>faced  pyramid  at  the  termination  of  each  of  the  tripolar 
nORn&ls. 


The  variety  represented  by  Model  91,  MJT.  PiM,  PfT,  oecura  in  the 
mineral  world  as  a  complete  cryital,  particuliirly  beautiful  iti  Cobalt  Glance 
and  Iron  Pyrites.  It  is  thence  sometimes  culled  the  Pyritohedron.  The 
other  varieties  only  occur  in  combination  with  other  forms.  The  Penta- 
gonal Dodecahedron  is  an  incomplete  priara  with  an  incomplete  pyramid, 
and  has  a  rhorabo -quadratic  equator.  See  page  117,  Part  II.,  where  it 
occurs  in  Class  5,  Order  4.  Genus  I. 

454.  Problem.  Giwn,  Model  91>  M_T.  P^M,  P+T,  with  the  angle 
across  a  long  edge  =  126°  52* ;  required,  ike  value  of  the  indices  _  and 
4.  in  t/ie  »ymbol. 

Divide  r26°  52'  by  3;  tlie  cotangent  of  the  remainder  is  the  index  of 
the  shorter  axis  of  each  form.  ^^^  =:  63"  26'.  cot  =  \.  That  is  M_T 
=  MJT,  P_M  =  PiM,  and  P+T  =  PT^,  or  taking  T  for  uniiy=  Pf  T- 
Hence  the  complete  symbol  is  MIT.  P^M,  P|T,  In  many  parts  of  this 
work  the  symbol  is  written  MTj.  PM^  P^T;  but  I  think  it  better  to  keep 
all  the  indices  between  the  two  letters  of  the  symbol,  and  always  to 
make  axis  f  =  I. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  given  angle  across  a  long  edge  is  [0G°  16', 
youwy,  i!!^=53''8'.  cot  =  }.  Then  the  symbol  is  MJT.  PJM.PJT- 
And  if  the  angle  is  =  112°  87',  then,  ^^'  =  56"  IgJ'.  cot  =  Js which 
gives  MJT.PSM,  P^T. 

455.  Problem.  Givett,  Model  91,  M_T.  P_M,  P+T.  wifk  t/ie  angle 
across  a  long  edge  =  126'^  52' ;  required,  the  angle  across  a  short  edge. 

Suppose  the  model  to  be  divided  by  the  north  meridian  into  two 
pieces.  Take  one  half  of  it  as  a  solid  triangle,  having  for  its  vertex  the 
solid  angle  where  plane  P_M  Zn  meets  the  two  Front  planes  of  M_T. 
Then  the  known  parts  of  the  triangle  are,  C  ^  90"  ^  inclination  of  the 
north  meridian  on  the  plane  P_M ;  A  =  63°  26'  =  inclination  of  M_T 
nw  on  the  north  meridian ;  and  6=116"  34',  the  inclination  of  P3I 
Zn  to  the  front  edge  of  the  model.  This  last  angle  consists  of  the 
prismatic  angle  of  90"  added  to  the  complement  of  the  inclination  of 
plane  P_M  to  p",  namely,  90"  —  63°  86'  =  26°  34'.  With  these  data 
find  B,  which  is  the  angle  across  th«  short  edge  between  P_M  Zn  and 


Given,  A  =  63"  26  ;  6=116-  34' ; 


=  90" ;  to  find  B. 


Formula  8.  Log  c 
i  =  116'34'isnot 


1  B  ^  log  cos  6  +  log  sin  A  —  10.     Since  angle 
the  table,  you  substitute  its  supplement,  I80~  — . 


The  Buppl^ment  of  this  product,  or  180°  —  66°  25'  =  1 13°  33',  is  the 
required  angle  across  a  short  edge  of  Model  91' 

456.  Phoblem.  ffiffen,  Model  <)l,  M_T.  P_M,  P+T,  uikh  the  angle 
acrosx  a  short  edge  ^113°  33',  and  across  a  long  edge  =  VlG"  52';  re- 
quircd,  the  plane  angles  of  the  external  faces  of  the  model. 

The  solid  iriaugle  employed  in  §  -155,  serves  also  for  this  problem. 
a.)  To  find  Ike  plane  angle  of  P_M  at  Zn. 

Git.cn,  A  =  C30  26' ;  6  =  63°  26' ;  to  find,  a. 
Formula  7.  log  tan  a  =^  log  tan  A+  log  sin  b —  10. 
log  tan  A  =  63°  86'  =  10.3010 
+  log  ain  b  =  68°  26'  =    9.9515 

log  tan  a  =  60°  48'  =  10.2525 

T*iM  this  product,  Or  60"  48'  X  2  ^-  121'  36',  is  the  obtiiBc  plane 
aoglu  of  P_M  at  Zn.     The  product  is  doubled,  because,  from  the  nature 
of  ihe  solid  triangle,  a  is  only  half  the  required  angle. 
6.)  To  find  the  plane  angle  o/JVLT  at  Zd. 

Given,  A  =  63"  26' ;  A  =  GS"  26' ;  to  find,  c. 
Formula  9.  log  tan  c  =  log  tan  6+10  —  log  coa  A. 
10  +  log  tan  6  =  63"  26'  =  20.3010 
_  log  COS  A  =  63°  -IG'  =    9.6505 

log  tan  c  =  77°  24'  =  10.6505 
Id  equation  a),  the  process  afforded  the  correct  angle,  but  ic 
we  have  the  supplement  of  the  correct  angle,  which  is  102°  36',  as  may 
be  found  by  approximate  measurement  with  the  goniometer. 

c.)  There  are  in  all  five  plane  angles  on  each  face  of  Model  91,  of 
which  one  is  found  by  a)  lo  be  121°  36',  and  two  ore  found  by  b)  to  be 
eacii  102°  36',  or  together  205'  12'.  The  remaining  two  are  similar  to  one 
another.  According  to  the  principle  in  §  16,  (,  all  the  angles  of  a  penta- 
gon are  equal  to  (180°  X  5)  —  360°  =  540°.  Now,  if  one  of  them  is 
121"  36',  and  two  others  are  205°  12',  the  two  last  must  be  together  equal 
to  540°  —  326°  is'  =  213"  12',  or  separately,  they  must  be  106"  36'. 
This  last  product  is  corroborated  by  problem,  §  457.  The  five  plane 
angles  of  each  face  of  Model  91,  are  therefore  121°  36'  +  106°  36'  + 
lOfi"  36'  +  102°  36'  +  102°  36'  =  640°, 


i 
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457.  Pboblem.  Givefiy  Model  91,  MJT.P^M,  PfT,.t£rfM  the  angle 
across  a  short  edge  =  lld°  85' ;  required^  the  plane  angle  of  the  faces  at 
pole  Znw. 

Form  a  solid  triangle  on  the  principle  explained  in  §  3599  having  pole 
Znw  for  its  vertex,  and  for  its  given  parts,  C  =  90" ;  A  =  56"  47^' 
(=  i~^);  B  =  60".  With  these  data,  find  b,  which  wiU  be  half  a 
plane  angle  at  Znw. 

Formula  5.  log  cos  b  =  log  cos  B  4-  10  —  log  sin  A. 

10  +  log  cos  B  =  60°         =  19.6990 
—  log  sin  A  =  56"  471'  =    9.9226 


log  cos  b  =  530  18'  ==    9.7764 

Twice  this  product,  or  53"  18'  x  2  j=  IO60  36',  is  the  plane  angle  at 
the  meeting  of  two  short  edges  at  pole  Znw. 

458.  Problem.  Given,  Model  91,  MiT.PiM,PfT,  with  the  angle 
across  a  short  edge  =113"  35',  and  across  a  long  edge  «=  126"  52^ ;  re- 
quired,  the  plane  angle  of  M^T  cU  Zn. 

Take  Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  4-  log  cot  B  —  10,  in  which 
A  is  the  supplement  of  113"  35';  B,  the  half  of  126"  52';  and  c  the  re- 
quired plane  angle  of  M^T  at  Zn. 

log  cot  A  =  66"^  25'  =  —  9.6400 
+  log  cot  B  =  63"  26'  =       9.6990 


log  cos  c  ^  IT  24'  =  —  9.3390 

The  supplement  of  this  product  is  the  required  angle,  180"  —  77"  24' 
=  102"  36;  §456,  6). 

459.  Problem.  Given,  Model  91,  MJT.  P^M,  Pf  T,  with  the  angle 
across  a  short  edge  =»  1 13"  35' ;  required,  the  inclination  of  the  external 
planes  to  the  tripolar  normal  Znw. 

Take  the  solid  triangle  used  in  §  457. 

Given,  A  =-  56"  47^';  B  =  60";  to  find,  a. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =>  log  cos  A  4    10  —  log  sin  B. 

10  +  log  cos  A  =-  56"  47^'  =  19.7385 
—  log  sin  B  =  60*  =»    9.9375 


log  cos  a  =  50"  46'  =    9.8010 

This  product,  50"  46',  is  the  inclination  of  the  external  planes  to  the 
Znw  normal. 

460.  Combinations  containing  the  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron. 

p,m,t,  M^T.  PiM,  Pf  T.     Model  47. 
P,M,T,  mit  pj^m,  pf  t.     Rose,  figure  53. 


L 
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These  conibiimtioaa  are  complete  priams  with  iacomplete  pyramids. 
Seepage  107,  Part  II.  Class  3,  Order  4,  Genus  I.  Bright  Wlilli:  Cobalt 
and  Iron  Pyrites  from  Elba,  present  these  combinations. 

M^T.PiM,  PfT,pmt. 

MIT.  P!M,  Pf  r,  PMT.     Model  92. 

mit.plm,  pft,  PMT.     Model  93. 

These  combinations  are  incomplete  prisms  with  incomplete  pyramids, 
and  fall  into  Class  5,  Order  4,  Genus  1,  page  117,  Part  II.  Model  9S 
is  called  the  middle  crystal  between  the  cube  and  the  pentagonal  dode- 
cahedron, 

p,m,t,  MiT.  PJM,  P5fT,  PMT.     Model  48  or  49. 

P,M,T,  mit-pim,  pft,  pmt.     Rose,  figure  54. 

P,M,T,mt,  mJt.  pm,  rim,  pt,  rf  t. 

Complete  prisma  with  incomplete  pyramids.  Class  3,  Orilcr  4,  Gctius 
1,  page  107,  Part  II. 

461.  Analysis  of  the»e  Combinations. 

o.)  The  planes  of  P,M,T,  incline  upon  adjoining  planes  of  MjT.  P^M, 
Pf  T,  at  an  angle  of 

90°  +  63°  26  =  153°  26', 
In  which  formula,  63*  26'  represents  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  the  pen- 
tagonal dodecahedron   to   a  unipolar  normal,  §  454,  to  all  of  which 
nonnats,  the  planes  of  P,M,T,  are  perpendicular. 

b.)  The  planes  of  PMT  incline  upon  adjoining  planes  of  M^T.  PJM, 
?f  T,  at  an  angle  of 

90"  +  50"  46'  =  140°  46', 
in  which  formula,  50°  46'  represents  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  the  pen- 
tagonal dodecahedron  to  a  tripolar  normal,  to  all  of  which  normals,  the 
planes  of  PMT  are  perpendicular. 

c.)  The  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  incline  upon  adjoining 
planes  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  that  is  to  say,  a  plane  of  MT 
upon  a  plane  of  MjT,  at  an  angle  of 

135°  +  26°  34'=  161°  34', 
in  which  formula,  1SS°  represents  the  inclination  of  MT  upon  M,  and 
26°  34'  represents  the  inclination  of  MJT  upon  t",  of  which  two  angles 
it  is  that  the  inclination  of  MT  upon  MJT  is  composed.  Uefer  to  the 
figure  in  §  396.  If  nEw  is  the  required  angle,  then  en  E  is  63°  26'  and 
oEn  is  26°  34';  while  iEw  is  45°,  and  oEw  is  135°.  Here,  we  assume 
oE  =  M,  Ew  =  MT,  andnE  =  MJT. 

6.  The  Hp.MiHEXAKisocT.iHEHRON  witd  Parai.i.el  Faces. 
P_MT+,P+M_T,  PM+T_:  or  3P_MT+. 

Varieties  of  this  Combination  : 

PiMlT,  PMiTl,  PiMTJ;  or  3P1M1T. 

PiMiT.PMlTi.PiMTJ;  orSPJMiT. 

PiMJT.PMfr^,  P^MF}:  orSPiM^T. 

Model  25  is  the  Ursl  of  these  combinations,  or  SPiMiT- 
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462.  This  combination  is  deacribed  in  §§  177—193,  and  agmn  in  §  282. 
The  first  variety  occurs  in  an  isolated  state,  as  Iron  Pyrites  from  Pied- 
mont, It  is  a  complete  pyramid  with  a  rlionibic  equator.  See  Class  2, 
Order  3,  Genus  1,  page  102,  Part  II.  Tlic  other  varieties  occur  only  in 
combination. 

There  nre  three  kinds  of  edges  on  the  hemihexakisoctabedron  with 
parallel  faces ;  namely,  twelve  long  edges  whicli  meet  in  pairs  at  Z  and 
N  on  the  north  meridian,  at  e  and  w  on  the  east  meridian,  and  at  n  and 
s  on  the  equator  ;  twelve  short  edges  which  also  meet  in  pairs,  at  Z  and 
N  on  the  east  meridian,  at  n  and  s  on  the  north  meridian,  and  at  e  and 
w  on  the  equator  ;  twenty-four  middle  edges,  which  meet  three  together 
so  as  to  form  a  three-faced  pyramid  at  the  termination  of  every  tripolar 
normal,  and  thence  proceed  to  meet  the  junction  of  the  long  and  short 
edges  on  the  principal  sections,  It  therefore  presents  three  different 
kinds  of  solid  angles  or  pyramids. 

The  angles  across  the  different  kinds  of  edges  of  ihe  several  v 
of  ihis  combinalion.  are  as  follow : 


Long  Eclges, 

Middle  i'Agf:». 

Sliort  Edgo. 

3PJMiT 
SPJMJT 
SP^MitT 

149'    0' 

154-47' 
iCO"  32' 

141°  47' 
131°  49- 
131"    5' 

115-2.T 
129"  15' 
118-59' 

4CS.  Problem.  Given,  M™lel  25.  9P_MT+,  with  the  angle  atrdts  a 
long  edge  ^  W^,  and  across  a  short  edge  ^  1I5°23'!  ret/uired,  a.^  the 
inclination  of  the  short  edges  lo  the  axes,  h.)  the  inclination  of  the  long 
edges  to  the  axes,  c.)  the  plane  angle  of  the  fates  at  pole  Z,  d.)  Ihe  value 
of  the  indices  _  and  ^,  and  e.)  the  angles  of  the  equator  and  the  l^po 
principal  meridian*. 

a.)  To  find  the  inclination  of  the  short  edges  of  Model  25  to  the  axes 
p'  ni'  f. — Assume  the  model  to  be  divided  into  quadrants  by  the  north 
and  east  meridian.  Take  the  Znw  quadrant  as  a  right-angled  solid  tri- 
angle, with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then  C  =^  90",  is  the  interior  angle 
at  p'  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  meridians ;  A  =^  i^  ^ 
74*  30',  is  half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge;  and  B  ^  '^^  ^=  57'4Ii', 
is  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  of  the  model.  With  these  data,  you 
can  find,  a.)  =  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  an  a:<is,  b.)  -^  inclination 
of  a  long-edge  to  an  asis,  and  c.)  ^=  the  plane  angle  of  a  face  at  pole  Z. 
Given,  A  =  74°  30';  B  =  57°  41i'i  required,  a. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =^  log  cos  A  -h  10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  COS  A  -=  74°  30'    =  19.4269 
—  log  sin  B  =  57"  411'  =    9.9263 

log  cos  (1=71°  34'    =    9.5000 

This  product,  71°  34',  is  the  required  inclination  of  tiie  short 
Model  25  to  the  axes  p*  m'  t'. 


Employ  llie  same  triangle  aod  the  Bame  quantil 
Given,  A  =  T4"  SV;   B  —  57"  41^';  required,  b. 
Formula  b.  log  cos  b  =  log  cos  B  -{-  10  —  log  sin  A. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  57°  4iy  =  19.7279 
—  log  sin  A  =  71°  Sff    =    9.9839 

log  cos  6  =  56°  18'    =    9.7440 
This  product,  56°  16',  is  the  reqnired  inclination  of  the  long  edges  of 
Model  S5  to  the  axes. 

c.)    To    find  the  plane   angle   at  pole  Z   of  the  external  faces  of 
Model  25.     Take  the  triangle  employed  in  a.)  and  b.) 

Given,  A  =  74°  30';  B  —  57"  41^';  required,  c 
Formuln  C,  log  cos  c  :=  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10  - 
log  cot  A  =  74°  30*    =  9.4430 
+  log  cot  B  =  57°  41i'  =  9.8010 

log  cose  =  79°  54'    =9.2440 

This  product,  79°  54',  is  the  required  plane  angle  of  the  faces  at  pole  Z. 

d.)  To  find  the  value  of  the  indices  _  and  +  in  the  st/mbnl  descriptive 

of  Model  2o,  3P_MT4.. — The  combination  reprcseuted  by  Model  25, 
contains  the  three  octahedral  forms  P^MT+,  P+H_T,  PM+T_.  The 
first  named  of  these  forms  is  that  whose  planes  meet  at  poles  Z  and  N, 
and,  therefore,  those  \v\iose  dissection  affords  (he  solid  triangle  used  in  the 
above  calcnlations.  Hence,  the  cotangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  long 
edge  to  an  axis  shows  the  relation  of  p"  to  m*,  and  the  cotangent  of  the 
inclination  of  a  sliort  edge  to  an  axis,  shows  the  relation  of  p*  to  t*. 
These  cotangents  are  as  follow : 


cot  71°  34'; 

00156°  18'^ 


.3333  o 


pus^pji;. 


This  relation  is  equal  to  pjmjtj,  which  gives  us  the  symbol  PiMjTn;  but 
if  we  make  t"  equal  to  unity,  then  ni'  becomes  |  or  J,  and  p'  becomes  jj 
or  J,  which  reduces  the  symbol  to  the  convenient  expression,  PJM^T. 
Hence,  the  symbol  for  Model  23  is,  briefly,  3PiM|T,  or  at  length, 
PJMiT,  PM^Ti,  PiMTJ. 

e.)  To  _find  the  angles  of  the  equator,  and  of  the  north  and  east  meri- 
dians of  Model  23. — These  three  sections  are  all  alike,  go  that  the 
examination  of  one  of  them  serves  for  the  whole. 

The  equator  is  an  octagon  with  three  kiiids  of  anelea.  The  angles  at 
poles  n  and  s  arc  equal  to  twice  the  inclination  of  a  long  edge  to  an  axis, 
or  66°  18'  X  2  =  112*  36'.  The  angles  at  poles  e  and  w  arc  equal  to 
twice  the  inclination  of  a  short  edge  to  an  axis,  or71°S4'  X  2  ^  143"  S. 
The  value  of  the  angles  between  the  four  poles  n  e  s  w  is  fuun 
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Aggregate  value  of  the  angles  of  the  equator'      =  1080* 
Value  of  angles  at  n,  s,  112*»  36'  x  2  =  225'*  12^ 
Value  of  angles  at  e,  w,  143**    8x2  =  286''  16 


;}=  51 


r  28' 


The  other  four  angles  are  together  =    668^  32' 

Hence  the  value  of  each  angle  where  a  long  edge  meets  a  short  edge  is 
?2£H  =  142"  &. 

464.  Problem.  Given^  Model  25>  SPiMiT,  wiih  the  angle  across  a 
middle  edge  =  14P47';  required^  a,)  the  plane  angle  of  the  faces  at 
pole  ZnWy  b,)  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  tripolar  normal,  and 
c)  the  inclination  of  the  middle  edges  to  the  tripolar  normal. 

Form  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  as  directed  in  §  359}  taking  pole 
Znw  for  its  vertex,  and  designating  the  given  parts  as  follows :  A  =  60" 
=  interior  vertical  edge  of  the  triangle  ;  B  =  i~^'  =  70°  53i'=  half  the 
angle  across  a  middle  edge ;  C  =  90°  =  inclination  of  an  external  face 
to  a  section.  With  these  data,  find  the  following  parts  :  side  a  z=  half 
the  plane  angle  at  Znw ;  side  b  =  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Znw  nor- 
mal ;  side  c  =:  inclination  of  a  middle  edge  to  the  Znw  normal. 

a.)  Given,  A  =  60° ;  B  =  70°  53i';  to  find,  a. 
Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =z  log  cos  A  -}-  10  —  log  sin  B. 

10  +  log  cos  A  =  60°         =  19.6990 

—  log  sin  B  =  70°  53^'  =    9.9754 

log  cos  a  =  58°    3'    =    9.7236 

Twice  this  product,  or  58°  3'  X  2  =  116°  6^  is  the  required  plane  angle 
at  pole  Znw. 

b.)  Given,  A  =  60°;  B  =  70°  53i';  to  find,  b. 
Formula  5.  log  cos  b  =  log  cos  B  4-  10  —  log  sin  A. 

10  +  log  cos  B  =  70°  531'  =  19.5150 

—  log  sin  A  =  60°  =    9-9375 

log  cos  *  =  67°  47'    =    9.5775 

This  product,  67°  47',  is  the  required  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  Znw 
normal. 

c.)  Given,  A  =  60°;  B  =  70°  53i';  to  find,  c. 

Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  4-  log  cot  B  —  10. 

log  cot  A  =  60«         =  9.7614 
+  log  cot  B  =  70°  53J'  =  9.5396 

log  cos  c  =  78°  28'    =  9.3010 

This  product,  78°  28',  is  the  inclination  of  a  middle  edge  to  the  Znw 
normal 

2g 


le  aeeuracy  of  t/iix  Calculation. — See  §  36"2. 
b.)  Inclination  of  plane,  G7"  47'  cot  .4084- 
c.)  Inclination  of  edge,    78"  28'  cot  .2046. 

-165.  Problem.  Given,  Model  25,  SIMMJT,  m(h  the  mujle  a 
long  edge  =  149".  across  a  short  edge  =•  1 15°  23',  and  across  a  middle 
edge  =  1410  47';  required,  the  plane  angleii  of  the  faces  at  the  point 
where  the  three  different  edges  meet,  nameli/,  a.)  the  angle  formed  Im/ 
a  middle  edge  and  a  short  edge,  and  b.)  the  angle  formed  by  a  middle 
edge  and  a  long  edge. 

a.y  Assume  the  model  to  be  divided  into  octanta,  and  take  the  Zaw 
octant  as  a  solid  triangle,  having  for  its  vertex  the  point  where  the  long, 
short,  and  middle  edges  all  meet     The  problem  is  then  as  follows : 

Givtn,  A  =  '^  =74°30  ;  B  =  i^' =  67=  41i';  C  =  HI"  47'; 
la  find,  a  ^  angle  formed  by  a  middle  edge  and  a  short  edge. 

Formula  37.  sin  4  n  =  V^  ".'inr.Vc"*'-  "'"«'*'  ^  =  1(A  +  B  +  C). 
Log9inU  = 

1  {log  cos  S  +  log  cos  (S  —  A)  +  20  —  (log  sin  B  +  log  sin  C)J. 
A=    74*30'  S  =  136=591'  im° 

B=    57=41i'  A=    74=30'  8=136=59}' 

0  =  141°  47'  

-A=    62=  29^'  Suppt.ofS=    43=    01' 


V 


2  )  273°  58^' 
S  =  136=  59J' 


+  log. 


log  c 
.s{S_ 


IS  S  =  43"    Of  =  —  9.8640 
A)  =  62°  291'  =         9.6646 


log  si 
-  log  si 


1  B  =57°  411'=        9.9 
,  c  =  jli^l^}  =  _  9.7; 


-  =  —  19,7183 


log  I 


2)19,8103 
n  i  fl  =  53°  SO'  =    9.90315 

i  the  plane  angle  formed 
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Twice  this  product,  or  53°  30'  x  2  -=  107°,  i 
by  the  meeting  of  a  middle  edge  and  a  short  ei  _ 

6.)  The  faces  of  Model  25  have  four  angles,  equal  together  to  360". 
One  of  these  angles  was  found  by  §  4G4  a.),  to  be  116°  6';  a  second 
was  found  by  §  463  c),  to  be  79=  54';  and  a  third  by  §  465  a.),  to  be 
107°.  The  fourth  must  consequently  be  360°  —  (79°  54'  +  1 16*  6'  + 
107*)=  57". 

466.    Pboblem.   Given,  the  symbol,  3PiM^T;  required,  the  angle 
leross  a  long  edge  and  across  a  short  edge  of  the  combination. 
This  requires  a  reversal  of  the  processes  given  in  §  463,  d  and  a.) 


K 


Tlie  &ngle  of  which  i  is  the  cotangent,  is  the  incliiiatioti  of  the  shurt 
edges  to  p*,  because  i  expresses  the  relation  of  p'  to  t*,  and  tlie  short 
edges  connect  the  poles  of  these  two  axes. 

The  angle  of  which  §  is  the  cotangent,  is  the  inclination  of  the  long 
edges  to  p',  because  ^  expresses  the  relation  of  p"  to  m',  and  the  long 
edges  connect  the  poles  of  these  two  axes.  The  fraction  |  expresses  ihe 
relation  of  p"  to  m',  because  t*  is  1,  m"  is  ^  of  l.and  p'  is  i  of  1 ;  or,  mul- 
tiplying all  these  aJtes  by  6,  because  t'  is  ^  6,  in'  =  3,  and  p*  =  2: 

These  two  cotangents,  ^  aud  §,  correspond  to  the  angles  71"  AV  and 
56°  18'.  If  these  are  taken  as  sides  of  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  and 
called  side  a  and  side  b,  then  angle  A  aud  angle  B  of  the  same  Iriangle 
will  be  half  of  each  of  the  two  angles  required  by  the  problem. 

Given,  a  =  71°  34';  i  =  56°  IS';  lo ^nJ,  A.  Formula  13. 
Given,  a  =  71'  34';  A  =  56-  18';  to  Jiad,  IJ.  Formula  14. 

On  working  these  problems,  the  answers  will  be  found  to  be  the  angles 
given  in  the  problem  §  4G3,  namely,  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  =  149°, 
across  a  short  edge  ^115°  23'. 

467.  Problem.  Given,  Model  4t!  j  required,  the  inclinatiou  ij'a  plane 
o/P_MT+ lyjfw*  the  plane  VZ,  to  be  calculated  from  the  symbol,  p,ui,t. 
SPJMiT,  Or,  the  imUination  of  a  plane  of  P_MT^.  upon  the  plane  PZ 
and  the  angle  across  a  short  eilge'beiftg  given;  required,  llie  value  of  the 
inrficMo/P_MT+. 

Model  46  represents  one  of  the  compounds  of  this  form  of  frerjiient 
occurrence,  and  in  which,  the  short  edges  are  entirely  replaced.  A  spe- 
cial process  is  therefore  required  to  determine  their  value,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  cannot  calculate  the  value  of  the  indices  of  the 

combination. 

a.)  From  f/ie  symbol  PiM^T,  to  find  tlie  inclination  of  a  plane  of  that 
form  to  the  equator,  if  the  combination  SP^M^T  contained  no  forms 
but  PJMjT,  its  equalur  would  resemble  the  rhombic  plane  PZseen  upon 
Model  AG.  Hence,  the  inclination  of  PZ  to  PJMjT,  on  Model  46,  is 
the  supplement  of  the  inclination  of  FZ  to  the  external  plane  of  the  small 
pyramidal  portion  of  P^M^  T  which  is  assumed  to  be  cut  off,  or  replaced. 
Take  a  right  angled  solid  triangle,  consisting  of  one-fourth  of  the  re- 
placed pyramid,  with  pole  n  for  its  vertex.  Then  angle  C  =  90°  is  the 
right  angle  between  the  equator  and  the  north  meridian ;  side  a  is  the 
side  bounded  by  axis  m",  axis  p",  and  the  Zn  edge  of  the  north  meridian, 
and  as  p'  is  2  and  m'  is  3,  the  value  of  this  side  is  the  angle  of  which  J 
or  .6667  is  the  tangent  =  33"  42  ;  side  b  is  the  side  bounded  by 
axis  t*,  and  the  nw  edge  of  the  equator,  and  as  m*  is  A  and  t'  is  1,  the 
value  of  this  side  is  the  angle  of  which  a  ^  or  .5000,  is  the  cotangent  ^ 
6:3'  66'.  We  have  therefore  given,  a  =  33°  42^;  6  =  63"  2G' ;  to  find, 
A,  which  is  the  inclination  of  an  external  plane  to  the  equator. 


k» 


This  product  36°  13',  is  Ihe  inclination  of  P^M|T  to  the  equator.  Its 
supplement,  or  180°  —  3G"  43'  =  143"  17',  is  the  required  iiicUnation  of 
a  plane  of  P_MT+  to  the  plane  PZ,  Model  4G,  culeulaieJ  from  the  sym- 
bol P^M^T. 

b.)  With  tlu!  foregoing  data,  to  find  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  of 
SP^SIJT.  Use  the  same  triangle  aa  in  a),  to  find  angle  IJ,  which  is 
half  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  aP^M^T. 

Given,  a  =  33"  42  ;  i  =  63"  26' ;  to  find,  B. 
Formula  14.  log  tan  D  =  log  tan  i  +  10  —  log  sin  a. 
10  +  log  tan  6  =  63"  26' =  20  3010 
—  log  sin  a  =  33"  42'  =    9.7442 

log  tan  B  =  74°  30'  =  10J368 
Twice  this  product,  or  74°  30'  X  2  ^  149°)  is  the  augle  aeross  a  long 
edgeofSP^MiT. 

c)   With  the  foregoing  data,  to  find  the  angle  across  a  short  edge  of 
3?jMiT.    Take  the  same  triangle  as  in  a)  and  b),  but  alter  tlie  vertex 
to  pole  Z.     Then  you  have  C  =  90°  =  intersection  of  the  north  and 
east  meridians  at  p" ;  B  =  74°  30"  =  half  the  angle  across  the  long  edge  ; 
a  =  56°  18'  =  inclination  of  a  long  edge  to  axis  p'.     With  these  data, 
you  have  to  find  A,  which  is  half  the  angle  across  a  short  edge. 
GtBcH,  a  =  56-  IB';  B  =  74"  30';  to  find,  a. 
Formula  10   log  cos  A  =  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  cos  a  =  56°  18'  =  9.7442 
+  log  sin  B  =  74"  30'  =  9  9839 

log  cos  A  =  57°  41' =  9.7'281 

Twice  this  product,  or  57"  41'  X  2  ^  115'  22',  is  the  required  angle 
across  a  short  edge  of  3P^MJT. 

d.)  Given,  Model  46.  p,u],t.3P_MT4.,  with  the  inclination  of  pZ 
vpon  P_MT+=  143°  17',  and  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  =  149"  j 
required,  the  inclination  of  the  long  edge  to  arts  p'.  Take  the  solid  tri- 
angle described  in  a)  with  pole  n  for  its  vertex.  Then  you  have  given, 
C  =  90°  =  inclination  of  the  plane  PZ  to  the  east  meridian  of  the  giveo 
triangle ;  A  =  74°  30'  ^  half  the  angle  across  the  long  edge,  and  B  = 
36"  43'  =  supplement  of  the  inclination  of  plane  PZ  to  aplone  of  P_MT+ 
on  Model  46,  which  supplement  Is  the  inclination  of  an  external  plane  of 
the  replaced  pyramid  to  its  equator  or  to  plane  PZ  of  the  model.  See 
fl).  With  these  data,  you  have  to  find  !>,  the  complenieDt  of  which  is  tlic 
inclination  of  the  long  edge  to  axis  p\ 


Given,  A  =  74°  30' ;  B  =  36°  43' ;  fo/nd, 
Formula  5.  log  cos  6  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A. 
10  +  log  COS  B  =  36°  43'  =  19.9040 
—  log  siu  A  =  74°  30'  =    9.9839 


log  c 


I  i=:33°  42'  =    9.9201 

ie  5C"  18',  which  is  the  required  inclination 


The  complement  of 
of  a  long  edge  to  ojiis 

e.)  It  appears  from  this  ioveatigation,  that  when  you  have  given,  Mo- 
del 46,  and  are  required  to  find  tlie  angle  across  the  replaced  short  edge 
or  the  inclination  of  the  short  edges  to  axis  p*,  in  order  to  dednce  tlience 
the  value  of  the  indices  of  the  symbol,  you  have  in  the  first  place,  to  find 
the  inclinatioo  of  the  long  edge  to  axis  p",  by  problem,  §  -IGT,  d),  then 
the  angle  across  a  short  edge  by  §  467,  c),  and  finally,  the  value  of  the 
indices  by  problem,  §  463,  d).  The  fiiodaraenlal  data  of  these  calcula- 
tions, are  the  angle  across  a  long  edge  of  Model  46,  and  the  inclination 
of  PZ  to  a  plane  of  P_MT+,  both  of  which  must  be  taken  with  the  goni- 
ometer. 


i.    Combinations 

PARALLEL  lACES. 


^ONTAtNING    THE    HemIHEXARISHCTAUEDRON 


p,m,t.SPJMiT.     Model +6. 

P,M,T.  Spjmlt.     Rose,  fig.  53,  without  o. 

P,M,T.  pmt,  3pjmjt.     Rose,  fig.  53'. 

M^T.  I'lM,  PfT,  apiaiit.     Hose,  flg.  51. 

M5T.PJM.P-fr,pmt,3pJmlt.     Hose,  fig.  5r 

p,ra,t,  mJt.  rjM,  p?T,  SPIM^T,  3pjmit,     itost 


fig.  47'. 


These  combinatioDs  present  the  cube,  P,M,T;  the  octahedron,  PMT; 
the  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron,  MJT.  PiM,  P!fT;  and  the  HemihexakiB- 
octahedron,  grouped  in  various  methods.  Iron  Pyrites  is  the  mineral 
which  presents  all  the  varieties.  Those  coutiiining  P,M,T,  are  complete 
prisms  with  incomplete  pyramids,  and  the  others  are  incomplete  prisms 
with  incomplete  pyramids.  See  Part  II.  Class  3,  Order  I,  page  103; 
Class  3,  Order  4,  page  107  ;  Class  5,  Order  4,  page  1 17. 

469.  Analysis  of  these  Comhiiialiom. 

The  inclination  of  a  plane  of  pmt  upon  a  plane  of  3P_MT^.  isJJO'+a', 
in  which  formula,  x  is  the  iuclioatJon  of  a  plane  of  3P_MT+ tothe  tripo- 
lar  normal. 

The  inclination  of  a  plane  of  Spimit  to  aplane  of  MiT.  PiM,  P^T  is 
X  +y,  in  which,  a;  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  MIT.  P|M,  Pff  to  the 
fripolar  normal,  and  y  is  the  supplement  of  the  inclination  of  n  plane  of 
Splmtt  to  the  tripolar  normal. 

The  inclination  of  a  plane  of  p,m,t,  npim  a  pUmc  ofSPlMiT  is  found 


by  the  problen 
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470,  The  Aspect  op  Complex  CsrsTALS  selokging  to  the  Oc- 

TABEPRAI.   SlfSTBM    OP    CbYSTA I. LIBATION,    USEFUL    AS    A    MraKS    OF 

Discriminating  theib  Component  Porus. 

As  the  13  combinationa  quoted  in  §  341  are  all  that  belong  to  the 
Octahedral  System  of  Crystaltisalion,  it  foUowa  that  every  single  crystal 
of  this  class  must  either  cousist  of  one  of  these  Combinations,  or  of  two 
or  more  of  them  combined  together.  In  every  example  of  such  combina- 
tions, there  will  be  one  combination  predominant,  and  all  the  co-oxistiog 
combinations  will  appear  upon  it  subordinalely,  replacing  its  angles  or 
edges.  Perhaps  the  combinations  called  "  middle  erystalB,''  such  as 
P,M,T.PMT,  Model  2y,  and  M_T.  P3I,  P^.T,  PM T,  Model  92,  may 
be  held  to  be  exceptions  from  this  rule ;  yet  oven  in  these,  one  of  the 
combinations  always  predominates  over  the  other. 

Id  examining  a  crystal  of  this  kind,  you  first  fix  your  attention  upon  the 
combination  which  predominates,  and  then  endeavour  to  discriminate  the 
co-existing  subordinate  combinations.  Since  no  combination  can  ooour 
but  such  as  are  indicated  in  §  341,  and  elnce  these  can  only  occur  upon 
one  another  in  a  certain  regular  order,  there  is  not  many  forjns  to  choose 
among,  nor  much  difficulty  to  be  found  in  discriminating  them  all  from 
one  another,  even  when  several  occur  upnn  one  crystal.  The  following 
table  will,  however,  probably  afford  assistance  in  discriminating  a  variety 
of  forms  such  as  can  co-esist  on  the  same  crystal. 

The  points  attended  to  in  the  table  arc  these :  1  }  The  predummant 
combination,  2.)  the  number  and  inclinations  of  the  planes  tliat  replace 
the  edges  of  the  predominant  form,  and  3.)  the  number  and  inclination 
of  the  planes  that  replace  the  angles  of  the  predominant  form.  Where 
the  edges  and  angles  are  of  different  kinds,  this  dift'ei'cnce  is  noted.  No 
respect  is  paid  to  hemi/iedral  subordinate  forme.  No  double  rrplace- 
ments  are  attended  to,  because  it  would  make  the  table  too  long.  The 
reader  will  therefore  observe,  that  l/ie  eube  with  3  planes  riplacing  iMch 
edge,  is  P,M,T,  mt,m_t,  m^.1,  pm,  p_m,  p+m,  pt,p_t,p+t,  and  that  (Ac 
rhombic  dodecahedron  with  H planer  rrjilaciug  euck  edge,  is  MT,PM,PT, 
3p_mt,  6p_mt+. 

The  table  contains  only  such  combinations  as  arc  of  fru[|ucnt  occur- 
rence in  [he  mineral  kingdom. 

"  Among  all  the  occurring  forms  of  the  octalicdrul  system  uf  crystnl- 
iisatioD,  homohedral  aod  hemihedral,  the  most  important  arc  the  following: 

The  Octahedron =  PMT, 

The  Cube =  P,M,T. 

The  Rhombic  Dodecahedron ^  MT.  PM,  PT. 

The  Icositessarahedron  i =:3l'iMT. 

The  Tetrahedron =  JPMT. 

The  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron  i...  =  MJT.  PiM>  PjT. 
These  fornjs  uccur  more  frequently  than  any  others ;  they  very  often 
form  complete  isolated  crystals,  and  when  they  occur  in  combination, 
it  is  ihfir  faces  which  predominate.     As  this  ia  not  the  case  with  the 
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Other  forms,  they  are  of  far  less  importance." — Rose,  Elemente  der 
Krystallographiey  p,  58. 

The  Octahedron  predominant.     PMT. 

Angles  replaced  by : 

1  tangent  plane  =  p,m,t. 

4  planes,  inclining  on  the  edges  z=  m_t,  nxf  t.  p_-m,  p+m,  p_t,  p^t. 
4  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =  3p.mt. 

2  planes,  inclining  on  the  edges  =  m_t.  p^m,  P4.t. 

8  planes,  inclining  obliquely,  partly  on  the  edges  and  partly  on 
the  planes  =  6p«mt4.. 
Edges  replaced  by : 

1  tangent  plane  =  mt  pm,  pt. 

2  planes,  inclining  on  tUe  planes  =z  3p4.mt 

The  Cube  predominant.     P,M,T. 

Angles  replaced  by : 

1  tangent  plane  =  pmt. 

3  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =:  3p.mt. 
3  planes,  inclining  on  the  edges  =  3p4jnt 

3  planes,  inclining  obliquely,  partly  on  the  planes  and  partly  on 

the  edges=  3p_mt4.. 
6  planes,  inclining  obliquely,  partly  on  the  planes  and  partly  on 
the  edges   =  Sp^mt^.. 
Edges  replaced  by: 

1  tangent  plane  =  mt.  pm,  pt. 

1  plane  with  different  inclination  at  each  side  =  m_.t.  p.m,  p^t. 

2  planes  =  m_t,  m4.t  p_m,  p+m,  p_t,  P4.t. 

The  Rhobibic  Dodecahedron  predominant.     MT.  PM,  PT. 

Unipolar  angles  replaced  by: 

1  tangent  plane  =z  p,m,t. 

4  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =  m_t,  m^t.  p.m,  p+m,  p_t,  p^t. 
4  planes,  inclining  on  the  edges  =  3p__mt.  * 

8  planes,  inclining  obliquely  =:  6p_mtf. 
Tripolar  Angles  replaced  by : 
1  tangent  plane  =  pmt. 

3  planes,  inclinhig  on  the  edges  =  3p_mt. 

3  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =  3p+mt. 
6  planes,  inclining  obliquely  =  6p-jnt4.. 

Edges  replaced  by: 

1  plane  =:  3p_mt 

2  planes  =  6p.mt_|.. 

The  Icositessarahedron  predominant.    3P.MT. 

Unipolar  angles  replaced  by : 

1  tangent  plane  =  p,m,t. 

4  planes  inclining  on  the  edges  =  m.t,  m4.t.  p-.m,  p+m,  p.t,  p^t. 
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Tripolor  angles  replaced  by 
Bipolar  angles  replaced  by  1 
LoDg  edges  replaced  by  1  pi 

plan 
slone 

e  =  pmt. 
^  niL  pm,  pt. 
m_t,  m+t.  p_m,  p+m,  p_t,  p+t 

The  TniAKiBOCTAnEDRON  predominant.    SP+MT. 

'                 Tripolar  angles  replaced  by 
Long  edges  replaced  by  I  pi 
Unipolar  angles  replaced  by 

plan 
pla 

mt.  pm,  pt 
c  =  p,ni,t. 

t 


The  TETRAKistiBXAUEDBON  predominant 
M_T,  M+T.  P.M.  P+M,P_T,  P+T. 
Unipolar  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  ^  p,in,t. 
I-ong  edges  replaced  by  1  plane  =  mt  pm,  pt. 
Tripolar  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  =  pmt. 

The  HEXAKisocTAaEDEoN  predominant     GP_MT+. 
Unipolar  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  ^  p,m,t. 
Bipolar  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  =:  mt  pm,  pt. 
Tripolar  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  :=  pmt 

The  Tetbahedbon  predominant     ^PMT, 
Edges  replaced  by ; 

1  tangent  plane  ^  p,m,t 
g  planea  =  ^(Sp^mt)  Zqw. 
Angles  replaced  by : 

1  plane  :=  ^pmt  Zne. 

3  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  ^  mt  pm.  pt, 
3  planes,  inclining  on  the  edges  =  J(3p_mt)Zne. 
6  planes  =  Kfip-'nt+). 

The  HEMncosiTEssABAHEDBOH  predominant    J{3P_MT). 
Obtuse  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  ^  ipmt 
Acute  angles  replaced  by: 

3  planes,  inclining  on  the  short  edges  ^  mt.pm,  pt 
6  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =  i(6pjnt+). 

Short  edges  replaced  by  1  plane  ^  ^(Sp^jnt). 

The  Hemihexakisoctahedbon  with  Paraixel  Faces  predominant. 
3P_MT+, 
Unipolar  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  ^  p,m,l. 

2  planes,  inclining  on  the  long  edges  ^  ra_t.  p_m,  p^^t. 

4  planes  ^  3p_mt+. 

The  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron  predominant.    M_T.  P_M,  P. 

Long  edges  replaced  by  1  plane  '^^  p,m,t, 
Tripolar  angles  replaced  by  1  plane  =  pmt. 

3  planes  —  3p_nit+. 
Bipolar  angles  replaced  by  I  pliine  ■=-  mt.  pm,  pt. 
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4'i'l.  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  hemihedral  replacing  fornis  in  the 
abore  table,  because  their  planes  replace  the  angles  and  edges  of  other 
forms  precisely  as  do  the  planes  of  the  corresponding  homohedml  forms. 
The  reader  has  only  to  remember  that  whenever  a  hemihedral  subord- 
inate form  is  present,  the  predominant  combination  is  affected  by  its 
replacements  only  at  four  tripolar  angles  instead  of  eight,  which  four 
angles  are  invariably  cither  those  at  the  poles  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsn,  or  at 
the  poles  Zne  Zsw  Nnw  Nse.  There  are  in  all  but  four  varieties  of 
hemihedral  combinations,  namely,  ^pmt;  i(3p_mt);  !{3p^mt);  i(6p_mt4.), 
and  these  all  contain  hemi octahedrons,  and.  therefore,  only  affect  alter- 
nate octants  of  a  crystal.  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  and  hcmihexa- 
kiaoctahedron  with  parallel  faces,  do  not,  as  t  have  shown,  §  28 1 ,  properly 
belong  to  the  hemihedral  combinations  ;  and  tliey  cannot,  as  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show,  cauae  the  crystal lographer  any  perplexity. 

"  Any  number  of  holohedral  forms  may  occur  in  combination  with 
each  other,  and  with  any  hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  faces,  or  with 
any  hemihedral  forms  with  parallel  faces.  It  is  said,  that  hemihedral 
forms  with  inclined  faces  have  never  been  observed  in  eombinafion  with 
hemihedral  formn  with  parallel  /acef." — Milleh,  Treatise  on  Cri/stal' 
lography,  p.  24. 

"  The  different  hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  faces  can  occur  in 
combination  with  one  another,  as  can  also  those  with  parallel  faces ;  and 
forma  nut  of  either  class  can  occur  Id  combination  with  bomohednl 
forms.  The  combinations  already  cited  contain  many  examples  of  this 
character,  Bta  hemi/iedrul  forms  with  inclined  faces  have  never  been 
obierved  in  combination  with  hemihedral  farms  with  parallel  facet, 
although  WE  c&N  see  ko  reason  wby  this  shodld  he  so." — Uuse, 
Elemenle  der  Krystallographie,  p.  5i^. 

If  you  refer  to  Rose's  classification  of  minerals,  contained  in  Part  II. 
of  this  work,  you  will  find  that  "  the  minerals  whose  crystals  present 
hemihedral  forms  with  parallel  faces  are  distinguished  by  one  star  *,  and 
those  which  present  hemihedral  forms  with  inclined  faces,  by  two  stars**, 
page  2;  and  if,  farther,  you  examine  the  crystals  belonging  to  these 
minerals,  pages  15  to  32,  you  will  observe  that  every  mineral  which 
sometime!  presents  either  M_T.  P_M,  P+T,  or  3P_MT.^^  never  presents 
any  one  of  the  four  hemihedral  combinatjons,  and  vice  versa,  every 
mineral  which  sometimes  presents  any  one  of  the  four  hemihedral  com- 
binations, never  presents  either  M_T.  P_M,  P+T.  or  yP^MT^.  In  other 
words,  the  presence  of  either  M_T.  P_M,  P+T,  or  3P_MT+  upon  a 
mineral,  proves  the  mineral  to  be  one  of  those  which  presents  no  kind  of 
hemihedral  forms,  while  the  presence  of  any  of  the  four  hemihedral 
combinations  is  a  guarantee  that  the  mineral  does  not  include  M_T. 
P_M,  P+T,  or  3P_MT+  among  its  possible  combinations.  The  ques- 
tion, tchy  any  given  mineral  produces  only  homohedral  forms  ?  belongs 
to  the  theory  of  crystallisation,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here.  I  have 
speculated  sufficiently  regarding  it  in  Section  XI,  In  the  meantime, 
we  know,  from  observation,  that  certain  minerals  present  hemihedral 
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forms,  and  that  certain  others  do  not.  This  simple  fact  contains  an 
answer  to  the  doubt  expressed  or  impUed  in  the  quotations  from  Miu^b 
and  Rose.  The  so-cailed  hemihedrtd  forms  with  parallel  facen,  are  in 
fact  homohcdral  forms,  anil  the  minerals  which  present  them  are  found 
by  experience  to  be  of  that  class  which  never  present  any  hemibedral 
form  whatever.  Hence  tbe  reason  why  hemiliedral  forms  with  inclined 
faces  never  occur  in  combination  with  hemihedral  forms  with  parallel 
faces,  is,  that  the  two  kinds  of  forma  characterise  minerals  of  entirely 
different  nature.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  I  am  taking  advanta^  of 
merely  new  definitiuns  of  the  words  form  and  coml/ination,  in  order  to 
clear  up  this  difficulty;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  I  have  shown 
every  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  hemihedral  combinations  to  be  produced 
by  the  partial  intersection  of  eidogem,  or  by  the  intersection  of  kulf 
rhondmses,  whereas  the  homoliedral  combinations,  including  M_T.  P_M, 
P+T,  and  3P_MT+  in  the  number,  are  all  produced  by  the  intersection 
of  eidogent  or  complete  Thombic  prums.  This  is  a  tangible  ground  for 
the  distinction  betweeu  hemihedral  and  homohcdral  combinations. 

With  Uie  expression  of  these  views,  I  dismiss  the  Octahedral  System 
of  Crystallisation,  in  the  account  of  which,  I  think,  I  have  clearly  esta- 
blished the  separate  identity  of  nine  homohcdral  and  four  hemihedral 
combinations,  and  shown  how  the  combinations  of  these  varieties  with 
one  another  can  be  readily  analysed,  and  by  wliat  symbols  they  can  be 
intelligibly  and  conveniently  described. 

II,  THE  PYRAMIDAL  SYSTEM  OF  CRYSTALLISATION. 

472.  The  character  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system,  as  given  by 
Rose,  is  this : — TLey  have  three  axes,  which  are  all  placed  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  but  of  which  two  are  equal  and  different  from  the 
third.     Therefore,  the  Axes  ;=  plm"  t",  including  p!_m"  t'  and  p4.m'  I'. 

Rose's  enumeration  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system  of  crystal- 
lisation, is  as  follows : 

A.  Homohcdral  Forms : 

1 .  The  Quadratic  Oclaliedron : 

first  position = 

second  position, =: 

2.  The  Horizontal  Planes, = 

3.  The  Quadratic  Prism ; 

first  position,  = 

second  position, = 

4.  The  Eight-sided  Pyramid,  or\_ 

Dioctahedrau, /~ 

5.  The  Eight-sided  Prism  ........  = 

•  Tho  Dioptahcdron.  or  Eiglit-sldod  Fyreniid,  ' 
•liliiJ  tlio  upiwr  p;nuaid  P_MT  -nai  away,  unii 
contiauod  l^om  tbu  njualur  in  bath  dimctioDa,  IJIl 
the  t»I«  Z  an4  N. 


P.MT.  Model  12.; 
P.M,  P.T.  Model  13. 


lei  ^^H 

V  Model  4^^H 


:  MT.  Model  2. 

:  M,T.  Model  3. 

:  P.M_T,  P.M4.T.  Model  Z?." 

:  M_T.  M+T. 

rauld  be  reproaonlod  by  Model  33,  pro- 
tUe  pliuin  of  PM_T  uul  PMT.^  wen 
they  met  ■□  eigtit-£i(«d  >oli<l  angles  at 


B,  llemihedrol  Forma: 

1.  The  Tetrahedron  =  JP.MT. 

2.  The  Hcml-dioctahedron, =  KP.M.T,  P.M+T). 

Rose's  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  that  belong  to  the  Pyramidal  Sys- 
tem, is  given  in  Part  11.,  pages  3 — 12.  A  synopsis  of  the  forms  and 
principal  combinations  belonging  to  the  system  is  given  at  pages  32,  33. 
A  symbolic  catalogue  of  the  forms  and  combinations  presented  by  the 
crystals  of  the  minerals  of  this  system,  is  given  at  pages  33 — 13> 

The  Axes  of  every  natural  crystal  or  combination  belonging  to  this 
system,  are  p^m'  t' ;  that  is  to  say,  pL  m'  t",  or  pj.  m'  (",  but  not  p*  m'  f. 
See  §  340,  No.  2),  and  Part  II.  page  32. 

The  FoHMS  of  which  a  crystal  or  combination  is  composed,  may  be 
cither  equiaxed  or  unequissed.  The  latter  kinds  generally  prevail,  but 
tlie  former  are  not  excluded,  although  they  never  produce  an  cquiaxed 
combination. 

KosB  deiignaW*  Uie  axm  of  Llie  eryiluls  of  Ltiia  >;>tom  us  follows;  |i"  liy  c,  m'  bj  u,  l'  by 
<i;  uhorou.iu  tbo  octahcdTnl  tjaMm,  all  the  three  aieB  were  deaigDBted  bj  the  term  a,  uid 
in  the  prianaltc  fly»tem  thej  are dcsi^fiuted  bjCfO^ft.  Hence,  p*  la Bomettmefl  o,  and  Mme- 
times  e,  and  t'  In  umBtimoa  a  uul  wmetiroei  &,  ll  i^aptari  to  ou,  Ihal  mudt  u  loit  and 
miikmii  gaiMd  Ig  ailrrmg  Ike  Kamrt  of  Oa  atei,  atief  in  Miror  any  olier  lyilmi.  I  •hkll, 
therefore,  alwnj*  caU  them  p<  m'  f  .  This  *ill  enable  me  to  deiaribe  the  ronn*  belonging 
to  the  pjnunidul  and  the  other  four  systems  of  cryslalbution  bnefl;aad;<sldutiDCtl;,biit  it 
will  oblige  me  to  pa;  little  atteadoa  to  Bofie'e  detcriptiona  and  illuitnttioni,  many  of  which 

are  Hniiered  lediont  b;  two  injudieiougprineiplM  at  the  Oflmun  tjBtam  of  eiTstallflgraphy. 

one  of  which  ii  the  aboTo-mcntioned  ehange  in  the  derignation  of  Iho  lata  in  diffsranl  »!»■ 
tema;  the  other  is  the  uaiunption  offiimiamenlril/brnu,iind  the  consequent  abandonment 
of  ■  meoanro  of  unit;  lar  the  valne  of  the  exes.  See  %  471),  To  punt  out  the  Bpeclal  evils 
which  flow  from  thcso  two  injudioious  priaciples,  would  talie  up  too  mach  roont,  and 
needlessly  interfere  with  the  description  of  the  Hystom. 

A.  Homahedral  Formt  of  the  Pyramidal  Si/ileiH. 

1.  The  Qdadbatic  Octahedron. 

P.MT,  Model  12.     P.M,P.T,  Model  13, 

479.  The  quadratic  octahedron  is  a  pyramid  with  a  square  base, 
similar  to  tlie  iiase  of  the  regular  octahedron,  but  the  principal  axis  of 
nhicli  is  either  greater  or  less  than  the  principal  axis  of  the  regular  octa- 
hedron. When  the  principal  axis  is  greater  than  that  of  the  regular 
octahedron,  the  result  ia  an  acdte  quadratic  octahedron,  similar  to 
Model  13i  but  when  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  regular  octahedron,  the 
result  is  an  obtobe  quadratic  octahedron,  similar  to  Model  l2. 

474.  The  quadratic  octahedrons  assume  two  different  positions  on  the 
crystals  of  this  system,  which  positions  Rose  calls  they?r«(  position  and 
second  position.  As  the  octahedrons  which  occupy  these  two  different 
positions  require  different  symbols,  1  shall  treat  of  tliem  separately. 

u.)  Octahedrons  of  the  first  position. — These  are  the  ootafaedrons 
whose  planes  occur  in  the  north-cael  lone  and  north-west  lone,  and 
whose  oblique  terminal  eilges  form  the  boundary  of  the  north  t 
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and  the  east  meridian.  Sec  the  coloured  macks  oo  Model  12.  Tlie 
octahedrons  of  this  class  require  the  symbol  F,MT;  or  if  acuU,  the 
symbol  P+MT,  and  if  obtuse,  the  symbol  PJdT. 

b.)  Octahedrons  of  the  second  position.  These  octahedrons  have  their 
planes  on  the  north  xoue  and  the  east  zone,  and  their  oblique  terminal 
edges  form  the  boundary  of  the  Dorth-east  meridian  and  north-west 
meridian.  Sec  Model  13.  They  consist  of  a  rhombic  form  of  the  east 
zone,  and  an  equal  and  similar  rhombic  form  of  tlie  north  Koue.  Hence, 
they  require  tlie  symbol  P.M,  P,T  ;  or,  li  acute,  the  symbol  P+M,  T+T, 
and  if  obtuse,  the  symbol  P_M,  P_T. 

475.  Simultaneous  occurrence  of  Octahedrons  of  the  tiiv  positions 
on  one  crystal.  These  two  kinds  of  octahedrons  often  occur  together  on 
one  crystal,  when  they  necessarily  present  planes  on  the  north  zone,  the 
east  zone,  the  north-east  zone  and  the  north-west  zone.  The  planes 
upon  the  north  and  east  zones,  or  those  upon  the  other  two  zones,  are 
either  subordinate  or  predominant,  according  to  the  relative  size  of  the 
two  octahedrons,  P.MT  and  P,M,  P.T. 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  equators  of 
the  octahedrons  which  belong  to  these  two  classes.  The  lines  m'  and  t* 
represent  the  two  equatorial  axes,  and  the  letters  nesw,  the  poles  of 
these  axes.     Put  the  square  marked  No.  1,  equal  to  the  ba«e  of  an  octa- 
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hedron,  whose  axes  p'  is  equal  to  tlie  diagonal  of  the  square,  or  lo  twice 
the  semi-axis  c  to  m'.  The  symbol  for  this  octahedron  will  be  PMT, 
equal  to  the  regular  octahedron.  Let  square  2  be  an  ootahedrott  with 
tbe  same  axis  p*.  This  will  require  the  symbol  PM,  PT.  The  axes  are 
kgajn  alt  equal,  but  the  planes  in  this  case  belong  to  the  north  and  east 
zones,  whereas  in  the  first  case  they  belonged  to  the  octahedral  zones. 
With  the  same  axis  p%  take  square  3  for  the  base  of  the  octaliedron. 


In  this  cas?,  the  equatorial  axes  are  doubled  in  length,  aud  the  planes 
belong  to  the  octahedral  zones ;  the  symbol  is  consequently  PM,Tn  or 
better  expressed  P^MT. 

Witli  the  same  axis  p*,  take  square  4  for  the  base  of  the  octahedron. 
In  this  caae,_the  equatorial  axes  are  doubled  in  length  as  before,  but  the 
planes  belong  to  the  north  zone  and  cast  zone ;  consequently,  tlie  symbol 
becomes  PM,,  PT, ;  or  PJM,  PiT, 

With  the  game  axis  p',  take  square  5  for  the  base  of  an  octahedron, 
Laving  its  planes  on  the  octahedral  zones.  In  this  case  the  equatorial 
axes  are  trebled,  nnd  the  form  requires  the  symbol  PMjTa,  or  P^MT. 

In  this  manner  you  may  produce  an  unlimited  series  of  octahedral 
forms,  containing  an  octahedron  of  the  first  position  and  of  the  second 
position  alternately:  the  octahedrons  of  the  two  kinds  differing  essen- 
tially in  this,  that  (vith  the  same  axes,  those  which  have  the  symbol  P^M, 
P.T,  contain  twice  the  equatorial  base  of  those  which  have  the  symbol 
P,MT.  Thus,  the  combination  PM,  PT,  contains  twice  tlie  base  of  the 
form  PMT,  although  the  axes  of  both  of  them  are  p'  m'  t'.  and  the  north 
and  east  meridians  are  precisely  equal. 

Example  of  another  series  of  Octahedrons. 
Let  axis   p'  be    equal  to  a  side  of  square  4,  which   is  twice    the 
Icngtli  of  an  axis  of  square  1.     Then  proceed  as  before,  and  with  the 
given  axis  produce  Ihe  fuilowiDg  aeries  of  octohedrODS  :^ 
With  square  I,  you  have  P,MT 

2.  —     p,M,  p;r 

3.  —        PMT 

4,  —        PM,  PT 

5,  —        P§MT 

As  in  this  exEunplo  the  vertical  axis  p*,  assumed  to  be  common  to  all  the 
bases,  is  made  equal  to  the  axes  of  squares  3  and  4,  Ihe  two  smaller 
squares,  1  and  2,  present  examples  of  acute  octahedrons.  If  we  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  series  of  squares  yet  smaller  than  No.  1,  we  of  course 
provide  for  so  many  octahedrons  still  more  acute  than  P,MT.  The  next 
smaller  squarei  for  example,  would  produce  the  octahedron  PiM,  P(T  i 
the  next  P.MT,  the  oext  P,M,  P,T,  the  next  P,MT,  and  so  on  in  regu- 
lar order,  provided  you  take  no  intermediate  squares,  such  as  that  marked 
No.  5,  but  only  such  aa  arc  each  half  the  size  of  the  next  in  order  above  it. 
It  follows,  from  these  considerations,  that  every  octahedron  of  IheJivKt 
position  can  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  P.MT,  and  every  octahedron  of 
the  second  potition  by  the  symbol  P.M,  P.T  ;  and  that  in  both  of  these 
symbols,  the  algebraic  index  ,  of  any  given  form  can  be  replaced  by  an 
arithmetical  index,  when  the  relation  is  known  of  aiis  p'  to  axis  m"  or  t". 

476.  Combinations  of  Octahedrons  which  replace  each  other's  edges. — 
It  is  evident,  on  an  examination  of  the  diagram  in  §  475,  that  the  octahe- 
drons PMT  and  PM,  PT,  cannot  appear  on  the  same  crystal,  if  the  base 
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of  tlie  latter  is  preuisely  twice  tiic  size  of  the  base  of  tbe  former,  because 
llie  plaoes  of  PM,  PT,  lye  exactly  in  the  same  position,  aud  at  the  same 
diiitance  from  tlie  axes,  as  the  L-dges  of  PMT;  yet,  we  find  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  regular  octahedron  PMT,  with  the  rliombic  ilodecahedron 
MT.  PM,  PT,  that  the  forms  PMT  aud  PM,  PT,  do  combine  with  one 
another.  The  solution  of  this  difHculty  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  while  Ue 
axes  of  the  two  combining  forms  continue  relativelt/  the  eatne,  the  fbrtiu 
differ  aholulclff  in  size.  Hence  the  form  PMT  can  have  its  oblique  edges 
replnccd  by  the  combination  PM,  PT  if  the  base  of  the  latter  is  ever  go 
little  smaller  than  twice  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  former ;  and  the  com- 
binaUon  PM,  PT,  can  have  its  oblique  edges  replaced  by  the  form  PMT, 
if  the  base  of  the  latter  is  anything  more  than  half,  or  anything  few  than 
twice  the  extent  of  tbe  base  of  the  former.  Thus,  we  have  Model  64, 
mtpm,pt,  PMT,  in  which  the  axes  of  mt.  pm.  pt  are  p'm' t*,  and  those 
of  PMT  are  tlie  same,  but  in  which  the  base  of  the  octahedron,  pm,  pt,  is 
more  than  balf,  but  less  than  twice,  the  extent  of  the  base  of  the  co'cxist- 
ing  octahedron  PMT.  A  similar  example  is  afforded  by  Model  77,  con- 
toning  the  forms,  p.  pm,  pt,  PMT. 

477.  A  word  or  two  may  be  said  respecting  the  indices  of  the  symbols 
of  the  octahedrons  that  replace  one  another's  edges.  If  the  edges  of  tbe 
form  P^MT  are  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  these  planes  must  have  the 
same  relations  to  p*  m°  t'  as  the  planes  of  the  form  PJMT.  Thus,  if 
square  3  is  the  base  of  P^MT,  then  square  4  will  be  the  Imse  of  the  re- 
placing octahedron,  and  will  require  the  symbol  P^M,  P^T.  But  if 
square  2  is  the  base  of  the  combination  whose  edges  are  replaced,  and 
this  combination  bears  the  symbol  P^M,  P^T,  then  the  form  which  re- 
places tlie  edges  of  PJM,  P3T.  must  have  a  base  corresponding  to  square 
3,  the  equatorial  axes  of  which  are  twice  the  length  of  llie  axes  of  square 
2,  while  tbe  axes  p°  of  both  is  the  same.  Hence  the  symbol  of  the  re- 
placing octahedron  having  a  base  like  square  3,  must  be  P|MT. 

478.  Every  Mineral  of  the  Pyramidal  System  has  belotiffing  to  it,  a 
double  series  of  Quadratic  Octahedrons. — As  we  cannot  fix  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  forms  which  may  occur  in  any  given  zone,  we  must  admit  that 
every  different  mineral  njay  have  belonging  to  it  a  series  of  octahedrons 
of  each  of  the  two  positions,  all  the  octahedrons  of  one  position  having 
the  symbol  P,M,  P,T,  and  all  those  of  the  otlier  position,  the  symbol 
P.MT.  The  indices  of  these  symbols  may  be  either  +  or  _,  The  value 
changes  with  every  mineral,  and  with  every  different  octahedron  of  the 
same  miueral.  Yet  the  indices  of  every  octahedron  of  the  same  mineral 
have  a  very  simple  relation  to  one  another.  See  g  326.  We  cannot  fix 
a  theoretical  limit  to  the  possible  variety  of  indices,  yet  practicallyi  the 
variety  is  found  to  be  very  small,  as  I  have  shown  at  Part  II.  page  3S. 

47Q.  Rule  according  to  which  the  Octahedront  of  a  given  Mineral  are 
ascribed  to  (he  north  and  east  zaues,  or  to  the  north-east  and  north-we*l 
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a.)  "  lo  order  to  exftmifie  the  relations  to  one  anodier  of  the  octalie- 
drons  of  a  given  mioeral,  they  are  all  made  to  depend  upon  a  chosen 
variety,  which  is  called  the  Fundamental  Form  or  Principal  Octahedron. 

b.)  '*  Which,  among  all  the  octaliedrons  that  occur,  is  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  is  quite  immaterial ;  but  we  generally  take  that  which  occurs 
moBt  frequently,  or  that  whose  planes  commonly  predominate  in  the 
combinations,  or  that  to  which  all  the  other  forms  bear  ihe  simplest  rela- 
tions. No  more  definite  rule  than  this  can  ho  given  for  the  choice  of  the 
fundamental  form. 

c.)  "  The  designation  of  the  different  quadratic  octahedrons  is  thi'n  as 
follows : — 

The  fundamental  form  (a  :  a  :  e), 

Forms  of  the  first  position  (a  :  a  ;  mc), 

Forms  of  the  second  positiou  (a  :  co  a  ;  mc),  in  which  signs,  m  is  always 
a  simple,  whole,  or  fractional  number,  [and  c  the  name  of  the  vertical 
axis]."      Rose,  Elemenle  der  KryatallogTophie,  p.  63. 

460.  It  will  be  learnt  from  this  quotation,  that  in  the  symbols  given 
by  Rose  for  the  octahedrons  of  this  system,  there  is  no  measure  of  unity 
retained.  Hence,  the  symbol  (^a  :  a  '.  c)  serves  ecgually  to  designate  the 
forms  represented  by 

Model  12.  P|MT,  the  fundamental  form  of  Zircon. 
Model  13.  PJM,  PjT,  the  fundamental  form  of  Anatase. 

And  the  means  by  which  the  symbol  {a  :  a  '.  c)  is  made  to  discrimi- 
nate one  fundamental  form  from  another,  is  the  accompanying  register  of 
the  measurements  of  the  angles  of  each  fundamental  form.  This  is  a 
capital  defect,  aud  which  I  think  exists  in  all  the  various  editions  of  the 
German  system  of  crystallography.  There  is  no  way  of  showing  the 
relation  of  the  octahedrons  to  one  another  so  easy  and  distinct,  aa  to 
mark  those  of  different  zones  by  different  aymbols,  and  to  state  the  rela- 
tive lengths  of  their  axes  in  figures. 

Next,  observe,  that  while  the  fundamental  form,  once  chosen,  is  placed 
in  the  first  position,  and  all  the  other  octahedrons  arc  made  to  depend  upon 
it,  Rose  declares  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  choice  of  this 
fundamental  form ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  choice  is  of  no  moment.  I 
poiut  out  this  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  it  is  a  mis- 
taken principle,  and  that  on  the  contrary  as  much  care  roust  be  taken  in 
placing  the  forms  of  the  pyramidal  system  as  in  placing  those  of  the  octa- 
hedral system ;  and  this  1  think  a  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
a  full  explanation. 

If  we  lake  the  combination  P,M,T.  mt.  pm,  pt,  PMT,  Model  64,  and 
place  the  planes  of  PMT  on  the  north  and  cast  zone,  then,  the  planes  of 
mt  pra,  pt,  fall  of  course  into  the  octahedral  zones,  for  the  oblique  planes 
of  the  octahedron  and  those  of  the  dodecahedron,  occupy  respectively 
what  are  called  the_/frrt  and  second  positioni  of  tlie  octahedrons  of  th 
pyramidal  system.     If,  after  thus  changing  the  position  of  Model  G4, 
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Ihe  angle  intimftted  across  an  edge  of  P'/M  will  be  110°  1'  instead 
109°  28',   whieh  includes  an   error  of  half 

oided  by  turning  the  crystal  45°  horizon  tally,  and  throtviag  the  plai 
into  their  usual  positions  which  require  the  symbols,  mt.  pm,  pt,  FMT. 

Hence,  the  reason  why  the  regular  octabedron  is  called  PMT,  and  I 
P,M,  P.T,  is  simply,  because  the  6rEt  is  rcry  cmi'ncniefil,  and  the 
very  inconvenient.     The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  two  k 
of  octahedrons  of  the  pyramidal  system.     If  you  take  all  the  octahedi 
of  any  given  mineral  of  this  system]  and  give  them  the  shortest 
most  convenient  symbols  that  their  measurements  admit ;  and  if  you  tl 
throw  their  planes  from  the  jfrrt  position  into  the  second,  you  will  find 
their  eynibols  cannot  be  completed  by  indices  equally  simple  with  th( 
that  were  used  before.     Hence,  the  positions  of  the  octahedrons  of  anyi 
given  mineral  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  indices  demanded  to  espren 
the  relation   of  their  axes.     This  is  a  case  in  which  the  pnociple  (£' 
expediency  is  in  fact  the  soundest  philosophy. 

'2.  The  Hohizontal  Planes.     P. 

481.  It   seems  needless  to  say  more  of  this  form,  than  that  it  ij 
the  form  P,  consisting  of  two  horizontal  planes.     Rose's  symbol  for  it 
(co«:co«:.). 

3.  The  Quadbatic  Pkisms.    MT  and  M,T. 

482.  The  quadratic  prisms  are  four-sided  vertical  pnsms,  having 
square  base.  There  ore  two  kinds,  one  of  them  containing  the  form 
M  and  T,  Ihe  other,  the  form  MT.  Rose  designates  the  latter  (a :  a :  co  0] 
or  the  prism  of  the  ,/?m(  position :  the  former,  (n  :  3;  «  :  od  c),  or  tl* 
prism  of  the  second  position.  The  prism  of  the  first  position  ^  MT,  \ 
that  which  replaces  tlie  horizontal  edges  of  the  pyramids  of  the  first  pori 
tion  ^  P,MT.  The  prism  of  the  second  position  —  M,T,  is  that  whid 
replaces  the  horizontal  edges  of  the  pyramids  of  the  second  position 
P.M.  P.T. 

The  first  of  these  prisms  is  shown  by  Model  2,  P_,MT.  The  secoi 
by  Model  3,  P+,M,T,  The  two  prisms  often  occur  together,  as  shov 
in  Model  4,  P+,M,T,  ml.  or  P+,m,t,  MT. 


4.  The  Dioctaiiedron,  ob  Eight-Sided  Pteamid. 
P.M_T,  P.M+T. 
483.  This  combination  would  be  represented  by  Model  22,  P_M' 
PM_T,  PMT_,  provided  the  four  upper  and  four  lower  planes 
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tuting  the  form  PJVIT  were  away,  and  the  planes  of  the  other  two 
octahedrons,  PM-T,  FMT_,  were  continued  both  ways  from  the  equa- 
tor till  they  met  in  eight-faced  solid  angles  at  the  poles  Z  and  N.  The 
combination  would  then  consist  of  srxteen  scalene  triangles.  It  is  a  com* 
bination  that  never  produces  a  complete  crystal,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
cases  appears  predominant ;  but  it  occurs  pretty  frequently  in  combina- 
tion with  the  quadratic  pyramids  and  quadratic  prisms,  exhibiting  four 
pair  of  two  planes  on  the  zenith  end  of  the  crystal,  and  a  similar  number 
of  planes  on  the  nadir  end. 

484.  The  dioctahedron  is  a  combination  of  two  similar  and  equal 
octahedrons  with  rhombic  bases,  one  of  them  having  the  equatorial  rela- 
tion of  ml  t*,  and  the  other  the  relation  of  m^  t\  The  following  diagram 
shows  at  once  the  equator  of  the  dioctahedron,  and  of  its  two  component 
pyramids. 


Assume,  as  an  example,  the  existence  of  the  dioctahedron,  P^MiT,, 
PsMsTj.  Then  the  rhombus  n  t*  s  t*,  will  be  the  base  of  the  octahedron 
PsM,Ts;  and  the  rhombus  em*  wm*  will  be  the  base  of  the  octahedron 
PsMgTi.  These  two  forms  cut  one  another  at  the  points  ai£o,-aud  the 
base  or  equator  of  the  resulting  combination  is  the  octagon  n  o  e  as  i  wE. 
The  eight  faces  of  the  pyramid  which  rests  upon  this  equator,  incline 
upon  the  eight  edges  n  o,  oe,  n£,  £w,  &c. 

The  solid  angles  of  the  dioctahedron  are  therefore  of  three  different 
kinds,  and  are  situated  as  follows:  one  kind  at  the  poles  Z,  N;  another 
kind  at  the  poles  n,  e,  w,  s,  and  a  third  kind  at  the  poles  nw,  ne,  se,  sw. 
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The  edges  of  the  diootahcdron  are  also  of  three  different  kinds: — 
Eight  edges  of  one  kind  occur  round  the  equator;  eight  of  a  second  kind 
on  tlie  north  and  east  meridians  ;  and  eight  of  a  third  kind  on  the  north- 
east and  north-nest  meridians. 

5.  The  Eight-Sibed  Pbism,     M_T,  M+T. 
Varielies  of  tkia  Combination,  aecordint/  to  Miller: 

MiT.MfT.  M^-T.MfT. 

■       MJT,  MJT.  MJT,  MJT. 

MfT.M^T.  MJT.MfT. 
m|t,  M^T. 

4B5.  The  equator  of  the  eight-sided  prism  has  the  same  characters  as 
the  equator  of  the  right-sided  pyramid  or  dioctahedron.  Refer  to  tlie 
diagram,  page  241.  The  rhombus  nt'st'  is  the  equator  of  the  rhombic 
prism  MJT.  The  rhombus  m'em'w  is  the  equator  of  the  rhombic 
prism  M^T.  Tlie  combination  of  these  two  rhombic  prisms  produces  an 
equiased  eight-sided  prism,  the  equator  of  which  is  the  octagon,  shown 
by  the  Ihiclc  lines  noeasiwE  in  the  diagram.  As  the  axes  m*  and  t* 
of  the  two  separate  rhombic  prisms  differ,  so  do  the  external  angles  of 
the  combination ;  but  there  are  always  four  angles  of  one  value,  and  four 
of  another  value :  the  angles  at  n  e  s  w  being  all  similar,  and  those  at 
o  a  i  E  also  similar.  A  single  angle  of  one  kind  added  Co  a  single  angle 
of  the  other  kind,  make  together  an  angle  of  270°.  See  §  399.  Hence, 
if  the  angle  across  the  north  pole  is  called  n  ;  and  Uiat  across  the  north- 
west pole  is  called  E ;  then,  E  is  270°  —  n ;  and  n  is  270=  —  E. 

The  eight-sided  prisms  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  MJT,  M^T. 
and  MIT,  Mf  T.  In  general,  the  eight-sided  prisms  occur  subordinately, 
replacing  the  edges  of  the  prisma  M,T,  or  MT,  or  M,T,  mt  They 
very  rarely  occur  predominant,  or  without  the  square  prisms. 

486.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  diagram,  page  241,  the  positions  which 
the  planes  of  M_T,  RL(.T,  occupy  in  reference  to  the  two  square  prisms. 
Let  the  square  o  a  i  E  be  the  equator  of  the  prism  M,T.  Then  if  m^t, 
mft,  replace  the  edges  of  M,T,  the  planes  of  m^t  appear  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  combination,  and  near  the  bipolar  normals;  while 
the  planes  of  mf  t  appear  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  combination, 
yet  also  near  the  bipolar  normals.  Again,  let  tlie  line  AB  represent  a 
side  of  the  square  prism  MT.  Then,  the  planes  of  m^t  will  appear 
attached  to  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  prism  MT,  and  the  planes  of 
mft  to  the  east  and  west  poles.  Finally,  let  the  square  prism  mt  replace 
the  corners  of  M,T,  and  produce  the  combiuation  M,T,  mt,  as  is  sjiown 
at  the  corner  marked  v.  Then,  the  planes  of  mjt  replace  the  edges 
between  mt  and  M,  and  those  of  m^t  the  edges  between  ml  and  T.  as 
ill  be  perceived  if  the  octagon  in  the  diagram  be  supposed  to  become 
■mall  enough  to  touch  the  angles  near  v  and  r. 


Ji.  Hemihtdrat  Formt  of  the  Pt/ramidal  Si/tttn 
1.  The  Teteahedbon.     IP.MT. 

4S7.  This  is  B.  licmihedml  form  with  inclined  faces,  bearing  the  Banie 
relation  to  tlie  octahedron,  P,MT,  thnt  the  regular  tetrahedron,  iPMT, 
bears  to  the  regular  octahedron,  PMT,  It  differs  from  the  regular 
tetrahedron  in  these  parlicularB :  Its  ases  ore  p;m'  f  ;  itx  edges  at  Z  and 
N  have  not  the  same  angle  as  its  vertical  edges;  its  planes  are  isosceles 
triangles;  its  north  meridian  and  east  meridian  are  rhombuses,  while  its 
equator  is  a  square. 

The  angle  across  the  edges  at  Z  and  N  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
across  the  equator  of  its  corresponding  homoliedral  octahedron.  The 
angle  across  the  lateral  edges  is  the  complement  of  the  angle  across  the 
terminal  edges  of  the  corresponding  homohedral  octahedron. 

2.  The  Hemi-Dioctahedbok. 

488.  The  hemiliedral  variety  of  the  dioctahedron  is  a  parallel -faced 
hemihcdral  form,  of  the  same  character  as  the  hemihedral  forms  described 
in  §  272.  Refer  to  the  diagram  in  page  241.  Conceive  tlie  axis  of  a 
rhombic  cutting  prism  to  cross  the  axes  m'  t',  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
8 1*.  The  four  planes  of  such  a  prism  would  meet  at  the  lines  marked 
8  i  and  o  n.  Conceive  the  axis  of  another  rhombic  cutting  prism  to  cross 
the  axes  m*  t*  in  the  direction  of  the  line  m'  w.  The  four  planes  of  such 
a  prism  would  meet  at  the  lines  ea  and  Ea.  The  eight  planes  thus  pro- 
duced constitute  the  heini -dioctahedron.  This  combination  never  con- 
stitutes a  complete  crystal,  but  only  appears  subordinately  upon  the 
angles  of  other  combinations.  There  may  be  another  hemi-dioetahedron 
in  tlie  alternate  octants  of  Iho  dioctahedron.  The  edges  of  the  planes  of 
this  second  variety  would  of  course  meet  at  the  alternate  equatorial 
lines  iw,  eo,  as,  ne.  The  different  kinds  of  the  hcmi -dioctahedron  are 
easily  distinguished  by  means  of  the  signs  denoting  the  polaric  positions 
of  their  planes.  At  present,  they  are  forms  of  rare  occurrence  and  little 
importance. 

489.  Zones  of  the  PvnAMiuAL  System. 

The  equatorial  zone  embraces  the  forms  M,  M_T,  MT,  M^.T,  T,  and 
therefore  includes  all  the  different  prisms  of  this  system. 

The  north  zone  embraces  the  form,  P,  P_M,  PM,  P+M,  M.  The  east 
zone  embraces  the  forms,  P,  P_T,  PT.  P+T,  T.  The  two  lones  to- 
gether, therefore,  include  all  the  square-based  octahedrons  of  the  second 
position,  the  horizontal  planes  P,  and  the  square  prism  of  the  second 
position. 

The  north-east  and  nortli-west  zones  embrace  the  forms  F,  P_MT, 
PMTi  P+MT,  MT.  They,  therefore,  include  all  the  square-based  octa- 
hedrons of  the  first  position,  the  horizontal  planes  P>  and  the  square 
prism  of  the  first  position. 
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The  only^form  of  the  pyramidal  system  that  ia  not  crossed  by  the 
above  zones,  is  the  dioctahedron,  the  planes  of  all  the  varieties  of  which 
fall  in  the  open  triangular  spaces  situated  betwixt  the  equator  and  the 
intersections  of  the  four  meridiaas.  Hence,  a  plane  found  in  the 
division  Z'nV  will  belong  to  the  form  P.M_T,  while  a  plane  found  in 
the  adjoining  division  Z'nw'  will  belong  to  the  form  P,M4.T. 

If  a  combination  of  the  pyramidal  system  be  divided  into  octants  by 
the  equator  and  the  north  and  east  meridians,  and  if  tlie  octants  be  four 
of  one  kind  and  four  of  another  kind,  the  combination  contains  a  tetra- 
hedron. §  285. 

If  a  combination  of  this  system  be  divided  into  vertical  octants  by  the 
intersection  of  the  fom*  meridians,  and  if  the  octants  be  four  of  one  kind 
and  four  of  another  kind,  the  combination  contains  a  hemi-dioctaliedron. 

MaOumatical  Prcpertie^  of  the  Forms  of  the  Pi/ratnidal  SysUm. 

Qdadkaiic  Octahbdroks  op  the  First  Positios. 

490.  Let  the  annexed  figure  represent  the  octant  of  a  square-ba$eii 

octahedron  of  the  finl  position,  having  the 

2  properties  which  are  described  in  g  300,  &&, 

as  being  common  to  right-angled  solid  tri< 

angles  so  formed. 

491.  Problem.  Given,  Model  12,  P_MT, 
with  the  aitgle  acrott  die  equator,  namely, 
the  inclination  of  plane  Zuw  on  plane  Nnw 
=  84°  20'  {Zircon,  Rose);  required,  the 
value  of  the  index  _  in  the  symbol. 

Take  a  right-angled  solid  triangle  with 
pole  n  for  its  vertex.  Then,  half  the  angle 
across  the  equator  =~^  =  42°  10',  will  be 
angle  A;  the  plane  angle  cnw  =  45°,  will  be  side  b:  and  the  angle 
across  the  edge  M,  will  be  angle  C  =  flO".  With  these  data,  you  can 
find  side  a  of  the  solid  triangle,  which  is  equal  to  the  plane  angle  Znc  in 
the  diagram,  the  tangent  of  which  side  is  the  required  value  of  axis  p", 
when  axis  m*  ^  axis  t',  is  unity. 

Given,  A  =  42°  10';  b  =  45";  tofindy  a. 
Formula  7,  log  tan  a  =  log  tan  A  +  log  sin  b  —  10. 
log  tan  A  =  42"  1 0'    =  9.9570 
+  log  sin  b  =  45°  =  9.8495 

log  tan  o  =  32°  SBi'  =  9.8065 
The  natural  tangent  of  this  product  is  .6405,  the  nearest  vulgar  Mc-    ' 
tion  to  which  is  ^f .    This  is  the  value  of  the  index  _.  and  it  produces  the 
i>mbol  P^piT.  I  have,  however,  caUed  tlie  combination  P§MT,  but  Ihb 
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is  perhaps  taking  too  mucii  liberty  in  tlie  abridgment 

PJMT  would  indicate  the  cotaDgent  .0667,  which  differs  4  per  cent,  from 

that  found  by  calculation. 

Hauy's  measurement  across  the  equatorial  edge  of  the  octahedron  is 
83°  38'.     Let  us  see  what  symbol  this  requires.     bS'  38'  -^  2  =  41'  49'. 
log  tan  41°  49'  =  9.9516 
+  log  sin  45*        =  9.8495 

log  tan  38°  19' =  9.8011 

The  cotangent  of  32"  Iff  is  .6326  or  nearly  {^,  which  is  nearer  to  | 
than  to  J. 

These  statements  show  that  we  possess  the  power  to  describe  these 
combinations  either  by  short  indices,  which  indicatu  their  angles  approxi- 
mately, or  else  by  larger  indices,  which  show  the  precise  angles  quoted 
by  any  given  authority. 

492.  Pkoblem.  Given.  Model  12,  P_MT,  witfi  the  angle  across  ike 
equator  =  84°  20' ;  required,  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge. 

Rose  and  Philups  both  call  the  angle  across  the  equatorial  edge  of 
this  crystal  of  Zircon,  84°  20',  while  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge,  is 
called  by  Rose,  123°  19',  and  by  Phillips,  123°  15'. 

If  the  same  triangle  and  the  same  quantities  are  taken  as  in  the  last 
problem,  then  half  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  model,  will  be 
angle  B  of  the  given  solid  triangle. 

Given,  A  =:  42°  10' ;  6  =  45° ;  to^nd,  B. 
Formala  8.  log  cos  B  ^  log  cos  b  .{-  log  sin  A  —  10. 
log  cos  fi  =  45°  =  9.8495 

+  log  sin  A  =  42"  10'    =  9.8269 

log  cos  B  =  ei"  39i'  =  9.6764 
Twice  this  product,  or  61°  39i'  X  2  =  123°  19',  is  the  required  angle 
across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  model,  and  this  result  agrees  with  the  angle 
quoted  by  Rose. 

493.  PBoBLfiM.  Given.  Model  12,  P_MT,  leilh  the  angle  across  a  ter- 
miTwl  edge  s=  123°  19'  i  required,  the  antfle  across  the  equatorial  edge. 

Take  a  right-angled  triangle,  consisting  of  an  octant  of  the  model, 
with  pole  n  for  its  vertex.  Then,  with  angle  C  =  90° ;  angle  B  =  '■^^' 
^  Cl"  3'J^' i  and  side  A  =  45°,  which  is  one-fourth  of  tiie  square  equa- 
tor, seek  for  angle  A,  which  is  half  the  inclination  across  the  equator, 
from  plane  Znw  to  plane  Nuw. 

Given.  B  =  61°  39i' ;  i  =  45*;  to^nd,  A. 
Formula  22.  log  sin  A  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  cos  6. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  61°  39i'  =  19.6764 
—  log  COB  6  =  45°  =    9.8495 


log  sin  A  =  42°  10'  =    9.8 
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Twice  this  product,  or  42°  Ky  x  2  =  84*  20',  is  iLe  required  angle 
across  an  equatorial  edge  of  the  model. 

494.  PaoBLEM.  GiveJt,  Model  12,  with  the  si/mhol  P§MT  j  rtqutred, 
the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  model. 

Seek  ID  the  table  of  indices,  page  139,  for  the  cotangent  equivalent  to 

j,  which  is  .6667-  .The  angle  corresponding  to  this  cotangent  ii  56°  181'. 

This  is  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  of  the  form  to  axis  p".     Now, 

take  an  octant  of  llie  form  as  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z 

for  its  vertex.     You  have  then  giveu,  side  a  ^  56°  181',  and  side  b  := 

56°  18J-'.     Both  these  angles  are  alike,  because  the  inclination  of  all  the 

four  oblique  edges  of  a  quadratic  octahedron  to  axis  p'  is  the  same. 

With  these  dala,  you  have  to  find  angle  A  or  angle  B,  either  of  which 

half  tiie  required  inclination  across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  form. 

Given,  a  =  56°  18i  ;  b  =  36°  18^';  tojind,  A. 

Formula  13.  log  tan  A  =:  log  tan  a  +  10  —  log  sin  b. 

10  +  log  tan  a  =56°  18^'  =  20.1760 

—  log  sin  6  =  56°  181'  =    9.9201 

log  tan  A  =  60°  59'    =10.2559 
Twice  this  product,  or  60°  59'  x  2  =  121°  58',  is  the  required 
across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  form.     This  product,  however,  is  1°  21'  too 
little,  because  the  lodes  §  does  not  express  the  relations  of  the  axes  with 

suificient  exactness. 

495.  PaOBLEH.   d'e^,  Model  \2,  with  the  symbol  V^'^fAT ;  required, 
the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  model. 

Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  last  problem,  but  change  the  value  of  the 
quantities.    The  equivalent  of  ^^  given  in  the  Table  of  Indices,  page  139, 
is  .640.     The  corresponding  angle  is  57°  23'.     Then  the  equation  is 
Given,  a  =  57°  23'  i  b=  5V  23'  \  to  find,  A. 
10  +  log  tan  57°  23'    =20.193y 
—  log  sin  57°  23'   =    9.9255 

log  tan  61°  40i'=  10.2684 
Twice  this  product,  or  61=  40i'  X  2  =  123°  21',  is  tlie  required  angle 
across  a  terminal  edge  of  the  model,  and  this  product  agrees  with  the 
measured  angle  within  two  minutes;  consequently,  the  symbol  PJ|MT 
expresses  very  exactly  tlie  form  described  by  the  measurements  of  Rom 
and  Phillips,  while  the  symbol  PgMT  does*  so  only  approximately. 
Through  the  remainder  of  this  section,  I  shall  indicate  Model  12  by  the 
term  P^JMT,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
calculations,  and  the  relation  of  their  products. 

4P6.  PaoBLEM.  Gin?n,  Model  12,  P_MT,  ifiVA  the  inclination  of  a 
plane  to  axis  p'  ^  47'  50'  j  required,  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge. 
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.'\seume  the  zenith  pyramid  of  Model  12  to  be  divided  into  eight  por> 
tioDs  by  tbe  intersection  of  the  four  nieridians.  Take  one  of  those 
eiyhtks  as  a  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then  you  have 
givcD,  angle  C  ^  90°  ^  inclination  of  an  external  plane  to  the  north- 
west meridian  ;  A  ;=  45°  =  an  interior  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  adjacent  lueriUiana  at  p";  and  b  :=  47°  Sff  =  the  giveu  inclination 
of  a  plane  to  p*.  With  these  data  you  have  to  find  B,  wbich  ig  half  the 
angle  across  a  teriniiial  edge. 

Given,  A  =  45";  b  =  47'  50';  to  find  B. 
Formula  8.  log  coa  fi  =  log  cos  b  +  log  sin  A  —  10. 
log  coa  6  =  47°  50'    =  9.8269 
+  log  sin  A  =  45"  =  9.8495 

log  cos  B  =  Cr  39i'  =  9.6764 
Twice  this  product,  or  61°  39i'  X  2  =  123o  ig',  is  iho  required  angle 
across  a  terminal  edge  of  Model  IS. 

497.  Frobleu.  Givett,  Model  12,  P_MT,  with  the  inclination  of  a 
terminal  edge  to  axit  p'  =  57°  21';  required,  the  angle  across  a  terminal 
edge  of  the  model. 

When  you  have  the  inclination  of  one  terminal  edge  to  the  principal 
axis,  you  have  the  incliaalion  of  all  four.  Take  the  inclination  of  two 
edges  to  p'  as  sides  a  and  6  of  a  solid  triangle,  each  equal  to  57°  21', 
and  then  find  angle  A,  as  directed  in  problem  §  495. 

The  folioning  short  Formula  is  useful  in  examining  quadratic  octa- 
hedrons. Let  X  be  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  to  ojus  p',  and  2y 
the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge,  then 

cot  n  =  coa  X. 
Example:  cos  *  =  67°  21'    =  9.7320 
coty  =  61°39i  =  9.7320 
Twice  61°  39J',  or  123°  I9',  is  the  required  angle  across  a  lerininal  edge 
of  the  model.  §§  495,  499. 

498.  Problem.  Given.  Model  12,  P_MT,  with  the  angle  across  a 
terminal  edge  =  123°  IS*;  required,  the  inclinalion  of  a  plane  to  axis  f' 
atid  to  the  equator. 

Take  a  solid  triangle,  consisting  of  an  eighth  part  of  the  zenith  pyra- 
mid of  the  model,  divided  in  the  manner  described  in  §  496,  and  having 
pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then,  you  have  given.  C  =  90";  B  =  ~^  ^ 
61*  39^';  A  =  45°;  to  find  b,  which  is  the  required  Inclination  of  a 

Formula  5.  log  cob  &  ^  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  6r  391'  =  19.6764 
—  log  sin  A  =.  4&*  =    9.8495 

log  cos  B  ■»  47°  50*    =    9-8269 
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This  product.  47°  50',  is  the  iacUoation  of  a  plane  to  axis  p',  and  its 
complement  =  42°  10',  is  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  equator. 

499.  Problem.  Given,  Model  12,  P_MT,  uiilh  the  angle  acrott  a 
terminal  edge  =  123"  I9'j  required,  tite  inclination  of  the  terminal  edge 
to  axis  p". 

Take  an  octant  aa  a  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertexj  and  the 
following  known  parts;  C  =  90°;  A  =  !^-l^  =  61°  391';  B  =  61' 
39^;  and  with  these  data,  find  a  or  6,  either  of  which  is  the  required  incli- 
nation of  the  terminal  edge  to  axis  p*.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
requires  Formula  4  modified  by  104;  namely,  cos  a  ^  cot  A. 

nat  cot  A  =  6r  395'  =  0.7319 

nat  cos  a  =  57°  21'    =:  9.7320 
This  product,  57°  21',  is  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  of  Model  1>2 


500.  Problem.  Given,  Model  12.  P^J-MT,  with  tite  angle  across  a 
terminal  edge  z=  123°  19'!  required,  the  plane  angles  of  the  external 
faces. 

a.)  With  the  same  solid  triangle  and  the  same  given  quantities  as  in 

problem,  g  499,  and  with  the  help  of  Formula  6,  find  c. 

Given.  k  =  %\'t9V;  B  =  Cl'89l'!  tojind,e. 

Formula  6.  log  cos  c  :=  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10 
log  cot  A  =  61°  391'  =  9.7319 
+  log  cot  B  =  61"  391'  =  9.7319 


given     I 
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log  cos  c  =  73"    5'     =  9.4638 
This  product,  73°  5',  is  the  plane  angle  of  a  face  at  pole  Z, 

b.)  Take  tJie   triangle  described  in  §  496,  with  the  fallowing 
quantities:  A  =  61°  3;il';  B  =  45=;  C  =  90°;  to  find  b,  which 
half  the  obtuse  angle  of  a  face  at  pole  Z. 

Formula  5.  log  cos  b  =log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A. 

10  +  log  cos  B  =  45°  =  19.8495 

—  log  sin  A  =  61°  39i'  =    9.9446 

log  cos  6  =  SS"  32i'  =    9.9049 

Twice  this  product,  or  3fi=  32i'  X  2  =  73°  5',  is  the  plane  angle  of  the 
eiternal  faces  at  pole  Z. 

e.)  If  the  obtuse  plane  angle  at  pole  Z  is  called  £,then  the  acute  plane 
angles  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  will  each  be  1  (180°  —  s).  Hence, 
1800  —  73°  5'=  106°  55'.  And  1^^  =  53°  27i'.  This  last  product, 
53"  27i',  is  the  vnlue  of  each  of  the  plane  angles  of  Model  12  at  the 
poles  news. 
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d.)  Check  on  this  Calculation. — Take  the  solid  triangle  described  iit 
§  491,  and  with  the  quantities  there  given,  find  side  c,  which  is  the  plane 
angle  at  pole  n, 

Given,  A  =  42»  10';  6  =  45= ;  to  find,  c. 
Formula  9,  log  tan  c  =  log  tan  b  -{■  10  —  log  cos  A. 
10  +  log  tan  6  =  45°  =  20.0000 

—  log  COB  A  =  42=  10'    =    9.8699 

log  tan  c  =  530  27V  ■=  10.1301 

QnADBATIC  OCTAHEDKONS  OF  THE  SeCOND  PoStTIOX. 

Example:  Model  13.     PjM,  PJT. 

501.  Pboblem.  Given.  Model  13.  wi(A  the  stftnbol  PJM,  P'Tj  re- 
quired, the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  tite  equator  and  to  axis  p". 

a.)  Look  in  the  Table  of  Indices,  page  139,  for  the  decimal  fraction 
equivalent  to  ^.  You  find  it  to  be  2.500.  This  number  is  the  tangent 
of  tlie  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  equator  ^  6B°  12',  and  the  cotan- 
gent of  their  inclination  to  axis  p'  ^  21°  48'. 

According  to  Haiiy,  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  equator  of 
the  crystal  of  Anatase.  which  this  model  represents,  is  '?^"^  ^  68°  S5': 
according  to  Mohs,  it  is  — 5 —  ^  18°  1 1'.  The  latter  quotation  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  inde?:  J. 

502.  Problem.  Given,  Model  13,  P.M,  P,T.  u-ilh  the  angle  acrofs 
the  equator  =  136°  24' ;  required,  the  valiip  of  the  index  ,  i«  the  ni/mlfo/. 

Rule.  The  tangent  of  half  the  angle  across  the  equator  is  the  value  of 
the  index. 

Example:  '-^^  =  6i3=  12'.  tan  2.5002  or  J. 

503.  Pkoblem.  Given.  Model  13,  PJM,  P;;T;  required,  the  angle 
aerois  the  terminal  edge  of  the  model. 

Find  by  problem  §  501,  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  axis  p*. 
Call  this  a  ^  21°  48'.  Then  take  a  solid  triangle,  containing  an  eighth 
part  of  the  zenith  pyramid  of  Model  13,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  In 
this  you  have  given,  angle  C  =  90°  ^  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  north 
meridian ;  B  =  45°  =.  interior  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
north  and  north-west  meridian;  a  =  21°  48'  =  inclination  of  a  plane  to 
axis  p*.  With  these  data,  you  can  find  A,  which  is  half  the  desired 
angle  across  a  terminal  edge. 

Given,  a  =  21°  48';  B  =  45°;  to  find,  A. 
Formula  10.  log  cos  A  =  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  cos  a  =  21°  4S'    =  9.9678 
+  log  sin  B  =  45°  =  9.8495 

log  cos  A  =  48°  571'  =  9.8173 
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'Twice  lliis  product,  or  48"  57i'  X  2  =  97°  55',  \a  the  required  a 
across  a  terminal  edge  of  Model  13. 

504.  Problem.  Given,  Model  13,  P4.M,  P+T,  with  the  migle  across 
a  terminal  edge  ■=  07°  55' ;  required,  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the 

Take  an  octaDt  of  the  model  as  a  solid  triangle,  with  pole  nw  for  its  ver- 
ier. Then  you  have  given,  A  =  ^^^  =  48"  57i'  =  htilf  the  angle 
across  a  terminal  edge  j  a  =:  45°  =  one-fourth  of  the  equator,  or  the 
iDclination  of  tlie  north  edge  of  the  equator  to  the  nw  normal.  With 
these  data,  you  can  find  B,  which  is  the  required  inclination  of  a  plane 
of  Model  13  to  the  equator. 

Gttwa,  A  =  48''57i'i  0  =  45"!  to  find,  li. 
Formula  2.  log  sin  B  ^  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  cos  a. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  48''57i'=:  19.8173 
—  log  cos  a  =  45°  =    9.6495 

log  sin  B  =  68°  12'    ~    9-9678 
This  product,  68°  12',  is  the  required  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the 
equation.     Twice  68°  12'  =  136°  24',  is  tite  inclination  of  a  plane  of  the 
upper  on  a  plane  of  the  lower  pyramid  of  the  model  across  the  equator. 

505.  Pboblem.  To  transpose  a  quadratic  octahedron  from  the  first 
position  to  the  second  position,  or  from  the  second  position  to  the  first 
position. 

a.)  Before  determining  upon  the  index  of  a  quadratic  octahedron,  it 
is  proper  to  ascertain  what  index  it  gives,  both  when  reckoned  as  P,MT 
and  as  P^M,  P.T.  When  the  positions  of  a  series  of  octahedrons  of 
a  given  mineral  have  been  previously  fixed,  we  then  perceive  which 
member  of  the  series  we  have  in  hand ;  and  when  such  a  series  has  not 
been  determined,  we  can,  after  calculating  two  indices  for  a  crystal,  take 
that  which  consists  of  the  simplest  numbers. 

&.)  The  resolution  of  the  following  problems  gives  the  necessary  infor- 
mation for  this  purpose : 

Git'en,A  =  xi  B  =  45°[  C  =  90°;  to  find.  a. 
Given,  A=x;  B  =  45°;  C  =  90°;  to  find,  e. 

To  resolve  these  problems,  you  take  a  right-angled  solid  triangle  eon- 
flisting  of  an  eighth  part  of  the  upper  pyramid  of  a  quadratic  octahedron, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  four  meridians,  and  having  pole  Z  for 
its  vertex.  §  496.  Then  A  is  half  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge, 
which  quantity  varies  with  every  octahedron  ;  B  is  an  interior  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  north  with  the  north-west  meridian  at  axis 
p*;  C  is  the  angle  where  a  meridian  cuts  a  plane.  Hence,  a  ii  the 
inclination  of  a  plane  to  axis  p',  the  cotangent  of  which  inclination  is  the 
▼«lue  of  the  index  ,  in  the  symbol  P.M,  P.T;  andc  is  the  inclinatioo,  of 
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riiisrirtEi  or  ciiTSTAi,i,oaBArHr- 

a  terminal  edge  to  axis  p*,  tlie  cotangent  of  which  inclioatioD  is  the  value 
of  the  indes  ,  in  the  symbol  P.MT. 

The  Formulte  to  be  employed  in  resolving  these  problema  are  as 
follow : 

Formula  4.  log  coa  a  ■=.  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  sin  45°. 
Formula  6.  log  cos  c  ■=.  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  45°  —  10. 

c.)  When  you  kaow  the  relation  of  the  axes  of  an  octahedron  without 
calculation,  as  when  the  symbol  PJM,  P|T  is  given,  and  you  want  to 
know  what  must  be  subilituted  in  the  symbol  P,iVIT  in  place  of  j  when 
the  position  of  the  octahedron  is  changed,  you  need  only  multiply  the 
equatorial  axes  of  P.M,  P.T  by  the  natural  secant  of  45°  =  1.41421 36, 
to  obtain  the  value  of  the  equatorial  axes  of  P,MT.  Thus,  I.4I42  x  2 
=:  2.8284,  shows  that  the  symbol  PjM,  PjT,  must  be    changed  to 

n:8i'8SMT. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Pj-g^g^MT  is  given,  and  the  symbol  is  to  be 
changed  to  P.M,  P.T,  you  find  the  value  of  the  equatorial  axes  of  the 
hitter  by  dividing  tlie  equatorial  axes  of  the  former  by  I.4I42.  Thus, 
f  3f||  =  2.     Hence,  PifJSlJSMT  becomes  P|M.  PjT. 

Again,  change  P^JMT  into  P.M,  P.T.  "f  J^JJ  =  17.607.  Hence, 
PiJMT  becomes  P^gM,  PjfgT.  But  |?g  -;-  4  =  t5  =  i?-  "•"'o'' 
gives  Pj^M,  P|yT.  This  seems  as  good  a  symbol  for  Model  12,  aa 
P^JMT.  But  it  is  less  accurate,  since  }^  is  the  synonyme,  see  page  1 39, 
of  .909  li  which  is  the  tangent  of  42°  16i'.  This  gives  the  inclination  of  a 
ZenilL  to  a  Nadir  plane  =  84"  33'  instead  of  84°  20*,  §  491.  Here  a 
difference  of  13'  in  tlie  e<|uatorial  angle  arises,  partly  from  the  division 
of  25  by  1.4142  instead  of  1.4142136,  and  partly  from  abridging  the 
product  17.607  to  17.6. 

Whenever  the  indices  of  the  two  symbols  P.M,  P.T,  and  P^MT, 
appear  to  be  equally  commodious,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
is  the  prel'erable  symbol,  without  examining  a  series  of  octahedrons  of 
both  positions  belonging  to  the  same  mineral. 

506.    Combinations   op    Qcadkatic    OcTAnEDROics    with   ose 

ASOTIIEB. 

a.)  in  tke  same  zones. — The  middle  octahedron  PMT,  may  combine 
with  the  form  p_mt,  or  with  tlie  form  P4mt.  The  first,  p_mt,  replaces 
the  apex  uf  PMT,  and  produces  four  planes  which  iodine  on  the  planes 
of  PMT,  Model  H.  The  second,  p^-mt,  bevels  the  equatorial  edges  of 
PMT. 

In  the  same  way,  PM,  PT,  is  replaced  at  the  summits  by  p_m,  p_t, 
Model  14,  and  bevelled  at  the  equatorial  edges  by  p+m,  p+t 

b.)  The  predominant  octahedron,  PMT,  totlh  a  tubordinale  octahedron, 
p.m.  p,t. 

i.  If  the  terminal  edges  of  PMT  are  replaced  by  tangent  planes,  then 
the  axes  of  p,m,  p,t  are  unity,  and  the  symbol  is  pmj  pt. 


ii.  If  the  Bummita  of  PMT  are  replaced  by  four  planes  that  incline  on 
the  tenninal  edges,  these  indicate  the  combioation,  p_in,  p_t. 

ill.  If  the  equatorial  angles  of  PMT  are  replaced  by  planes  inclining 
on  the  terminal  edges,  these  indicate  the  combination,  p^m,  p^t. 

c.)  The  predominant  oetahednm,  PM,  PT,  Kith  a  subordinate  octahe- 
dron, p.mt. 

i.  If  the  terminal  edges  of  PM,  PT,  are  replaced  by  tangent  planes, 
then  axis  p'  of  p.mt,  will  be  the  same  as  axis  p'  of  PM,  PT,  while  the 
two  equatorial  axes  of  p.mt  will  be  twice  as  great  as  the  two  equatorial 
axes  of  PM,  PT. 

ii.  If  the  summits  of  PM,  PT,  are  replaced  by  four  planes  that  incline 
on  the  terminal  edges,  then  axis  p'  of  the  form  p.mt  being  unity,  axes 
m'  and  t'  of  p.uit  will  be  more  than  twice  as  great  as  axes  m'  and  t*  of 
the  combination  PM,  PT. 

iii.  If  the  equatorial  angles  of  PM,  PT,  are  replaced  by  planes  that 
incline  on  the  terminal  edges,  these  indicate  that  if  axis  p'  of  p.rat  is 
unity,  then  axes  m'  and  f  are  less  than  imice  as  great  as  axes  m'  and  f 
of  PM,  PT. 

There  are,  consequently,  eight  varieties  of  combination  between  two 
quadratic  octahedrons.  It  requires  but  one  measurement  either  across  an 
equatorial  or  a  terminal  edge  of  each  octahedron,  to  afford  information 
sufHcient  to  lead  to  its  symbol  and  index. 

507.  Combination  of  the  Quadratic  Octahedrons  with  tbb 
HoRizoKTAL  Planes  P. 

P_.  P|M,  Pfr.  Model  76.    Molybdate  of  Lead. 
p.  pni,  pt,  PMT.  Model  77.     Copper  Pt/rites. 

These  are  incomplete  prbms  with  incomplete  pyramids.    Class  5,  Order  I , 
(ienus  2,  page  1 15,  Part  II. 

Aftalytis, — The  inclination  of  F  upon  a  plane  of  a  quadratic  octahe- 
dron, is  90°  4-  X,  in  which  formula,  x  signifies  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
of  the  octahedron  to  axis  p*. 
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P_,MT:  or  Pi.MT.  Model  2.     Rutile. 

P+,M,T:  or  PJ,M,T.  Model  3.     Apophytiite. 

P+,M,T,  mt.  Model  4.     Egeran. 
These  combinations  are  complete  prisms  with  a  square  equator.     Class 
I,  Order  I,  Genus  2,  page  98,  Part  II. 

Anafysis.— The  inclination  of  P,  to  M,T  or  MT  is  90".     The  incUna- 

tion  of  M,T  to  the  equatorial  axes  is  90°,  to  the  equatorial  bipolar 

OOTDiols,  45".     The  inclination  of  MT  to  the  equatorial  axes  is  45°,  to 

Ihe  equatorial  bipolar  normals,  90".     Hence,  M,T  incline  upon  MT  at 

igleofyO"  +  45"  —  135'. 
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Very  short  prisms  of  this  class  ^  Pl,M,T,  were  fo: 
tablet,  or  labvlar  cryataU, 

509.  CoMutNATioN  OF  THE  Quadratic  Pbishs  with  the  Quad* 

JtATtC   OCTAHEDBONB. 

MT.  P^MT.  Mo-iel  61.     Zircon. 

(M,T.  Pf  M,  P§T)  X  2,  Model  62.     Oxide  of  Tin. 

M,T,  mt.  Ppl,  P^T.  Model  39.     Wemerilc. 

M,T,  mt.  PJMT.  Model  60.     Zircon. 
These  combinations  are  incomplete   prisms  with   complete   pyramids. 
Class  4,  Order  1,  Genus  2,  page  Ul,  Part  II. 

Analysis. — The  inclioation  of  a  quadratic  prism  to  a  quadratic  octa- 
hedron is  90°  -f  T,  in  which  formula,  *  signifies  the  inelinotion  of  a  plane 
of  the  quadratic  octahedron  to  the  e(|uator,  or  half  the  angle  across  a 
horizontal  edge  of  the  octahedron. 

The  prisms  M,T  and  MT  are  transposed  from  the  first  position  into 
the  second,  or  from  the  second  into  the  first,  to  suit  the  index  of  the 
octahedron.  When  the  octahedron  is  measured  and  the  index  fixed,  then 
the  vertical  planes  are  named  accordingly.  Upon  this  principle,  the  ver- 
tical or  prismatic  planes  of  Models  5y  and  60  may  be  called  M,T,  mt, 
or  m,t,  MT,  just  as  is  most  convenient  to  suit  the  terminating  octahe- 
drons. This  power  of  changing  the  description  of  the  prism  by  a  mere 
change  in  the  kind  of  letter  employed  to  designate  it,  is  extremely  con- 
venient. 

510.  Ci>MBrrtATioN  of  the  Quadeatic  Prisms  with  Qdadkatic 
OcTAHKnaoNs  and  the  Hobizontal  Planes. 

PJ,M,T.  pjmt  Model  41.     Apophyllile. 

p+,m,t,MT.PiM,  PiT.  Model42.     Idocraae. 
These  combinations  arc  complete  prisms    with    incomplete   pyramids. 
Class  3,  Order  1,  Genus  2,  page  107,  Part  II. 
Analysis.~S,eft  5§  508,  509. 

The  Dioctaiiedros. 

511.  The  symbol  of  the  dioctaliedron  is  P.M_T.  P.M+T,  the  index  . 
in  both  of  which  forms  is  alike,  since  the  dioctabedron  contains  two 
rhombic  octahedrons  in  inverse  positions  as  regards  the  equatoriol  axes. 
The  value  of  the  indices  _  and  ^  depends  not  only  upon  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  two  component  octahedrons,  but  also  upon  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  dioctahedrou  as  respects  the  axes  of  the  combina- 
tion to  which  it  m«y  belong.  Occurring  only  as  a  subordinate  form,  its 
position  is  generally  determined  by  that  of  the  quadratic  octahedrons 
with  which  it  is  found  in  combination ;  and  as  we  have  assumed  the 
power  fo  give  to  all  (|uaJratie  octahedrons  an  azimuthal  change  of  posi- 
tion to  the  extent  of  45°  whenever  we  think  fit  to  do  so,  it  follows  that 
we,  in  like  raannert  Bssuroe  the  power  to  give  an  equal  aumuthal  remove 
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of  45°  to  t)ie  di octahedron 8  by  which  the  quadratic  octahedrons  may  be 
modified.  The  consequences  of  this  are  easy  to  be  seen,  on  examining 
the  diagram  in  §  484.  If  the  dioctahedron  is  placed  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  line  en  represents  the  length  of  axis  m*;  whereas,  if  the 
equator  is  moved  45° azimuthally,  the  line  cE  comes  into  the  position  of 
the  line  en  and  becomee  axis  m't  and  since  the  lines  en  and  cE  always 
differ  in  length,  the  index  showing  the  relation  of  m"  to  p"  or  t*  also 
necessarily  differs  according  to  this  change  of  position. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  ratios  of  the  axes  of  the  diocta- 
hedron, and  to  find  its  indices,  we  require  the  angle  across  two  of  the 
three  kinds  of  edges  which  it  presents  externally,  or  if  the  measurement 
of  only  one  edge  can  be  procured,  some  other  quantity  must  be  had 
equivalent  to  the  measurement  of  another  edge,  or  to  the  value  of  one  of 
the  three  axes  of  the  form  under  investigation. 

I  shall  proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  the  axes  of  the  component 
forms  of  the  dioctahedron  can  be  calculated  from  any  two  measurements 
across  the  external  edges.  The  example  which  I  shall  take  is  the  dioo- 
lahedron  of  the  mineral  Zircon,  the  measurements  across  the  edges  of 
which  are  given  by  Rose  as  follows : 

i  edge  =  e  =63°  44^'. 
iedge^n  =73°3li'. 
i  edge  =  w  =  66"21i'. 


Across  the  equator  =  127'  29'. 

Across  the  n  meridian     =  147°    3'. 
Across  the  nw  meridian  ^  132°  43'. 
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In  each  calculation,  I  shall  show  what  the  indices  are  to  be  on  the  two 
assumptions,  that  either  the  edge  n  or  the  edge  >c  is  ascribed  to  the  north 
meridian.  The  instructions  contained  in  tliese  calculations,  added  to 
those  already  given  respecting  the  dioctahedron,  in  §§  409,  410,  with 
other  problems  contained  in  the  article  on  the  hexakisootahedron,  will,  I 
hope,  sufficiently  elucidate  the  nature  of  this  combination. 

512.  Problem.  Given,  a  dioctahedron,  P>M_T,  P.M+T,  mth  an 
edge,  e  ■=.  63°  44^,  and  an  edge,  n,  i=lZ°2\\';  required,  the  inclination 
of  these  two  edges  to  axia  m*,  and  the  value  of  the  indices  „  _,  4,  in  ihe 
symbol. 

a.)  Take  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  n  for  its  vertex,  and 
in  which  you  have  given,  angle  A  =  63°  44^',  and  angle  B  =  73"  3U'. 
Then  angle  C  =  90°  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  north  meridian  to  the 
equator;  side  u  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  edge  n  to  axis  Di*,  the  co- 
tangent of  which  angle  will  give  the  length  of  m*  when  p'  is  unity ;  and 
side  b  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  edge  e  to  axis  m*,  the  cotangent  of 
which  will  give  the  length  of  m*  when  f  is  unity. 

b.)  Given,  A  —  63=  44*';  B  =  73°  Sli'j  tojnd,  a. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  4  10  —  log  sin 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  63°  44i'  =  16.C45B 
—  log  Bin  B  =  73°  34'  =    9.9818 

log  COB  a  =62"  311'=    9.6640 


PHINCIPLES  OF  CKrsTALLOORArilV. 

Tilts  product,  62°  21i',  is  the  incliiiatioa  of  the  edge  n  to  axiB  m'.     cot 
62°  3\i'  =  .5200  =  l§.     That  is  to  say,  axis  m'  is  to  axis  p'  as  13  is 
to  25. 
r.)  Given,  A  =  63' 441';  B  =  73"31i'i  toJind,b. 
Formula  5-  log  cos  6  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  ain  A. 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  73°  31i'  =  19.4527 
—  lug  sin  A  =  63°  44^  =    9-9527 

log  cos  6  =  71'  aV    =    9.5000 
This  product,  71°  34',  is  the  inclination  of  the  edge  e  to  asis  m'.     cot 
71°  34'  =  .3333  =  1.     That  is  to  say,  axis  m*  is  to  axis  t'  as  1  is  to  3, 
or  if  we  moke  m*  =  13,  to  bring  the  products  of  6.)  and  c.)  into  unison, 
the  relation  ra*  to  t*  is  13  to  39. 

rf.)  Hence,  the  relations  of  the  three  axes  are,  p"  =25;  ra"  —  13;  f 
=  39.  This  relation  gives  the  symbol  P^M^f  T.  If  we  divide  these 
fractions  by  13,  we  obtain  the  symbol  P-^M^T,  which  is  very  nearly 
PfMlT.  But  thia  aymbol  would  only  express  the  external  angles  of  the 
form  approximately,  exactly  os  the  external  angles  of  the  quadratic  octa- 
hedron, Model  12,  are  expressed  approximately  by  the  symbol  P§MT. 
See  §  4.91. 

If  one  form  of  the  dioctahedron  is  P,M,T„  or  PJMiT,  the  co-existing 
fortn  ifl  P,M,T„  or  Pp'T. 


513.    Problem.  Gieen,   a   dioctahedron,  P,M_T,  P,M+T, 
edge,  e,  =^  63°  4+J',  and  an  edge,  n,  =;  66°  21  i' ;  required,  the  inclination 
of  these  two  edges  to  axis  m*,  and  the  value  of  the  indices 
symbol. 

a.)  Proceed  exactly  as  directed  in  §  512  a.)  only  changing  the  value 
of  angle  6  from  73"  31^'  to  66"  31^'.     The  other  quantities  remain 

b.)  Given,  A  =  63°  44i'i  B  =  66°  2U  ;  lo^nd,  a. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  —  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  sin  B. 

10  +  log  cos  A  =  63°  441'  =  19.6458 
—  logain  B  =  6G'"21i' =    9.9619 

log  COB  a  =  61' 7'      =    9.6839 

This  product,  61°  T,  la  the  inclination  of  the  edge  n  to  axis  m*.     c 
61'  7.  =  .5517  =  nearly  ^j^.     That  is  to  say,  axis  m*  is  lo 
ia  to  20;  or  if  we  make  m*  =i:  10,  to  bring  it  into  unison  ^ 
duct  of  the  following  equation,  we  have  the  relation  m*  I 
1.8128  =  1^  =  ^. 

c.)  Given,  A  =  63°  i^'-,  B  =  66°  21^';  (o/nrf,  b. 

Formula  5.  log  coa  b  =^  log  cos  B  -|-  10  —  log  sin  A. 


lie  I 


'ilh  the  pro- 
I  p*=  10  to 

J 


k 
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10  +  log  COS  B  =  fi6'  21i'  =  I9.()03a 
—  tog  sin  A  =  63*  44  i'  =    9.9527 

log  cos  b  =  63°  26'    =    9.6503 
This  product,  63°  26',  is  the  incIlDatioc  of  the  edgo  e  to  axia  m*.     cot 
63°  26'  =>  .3000  =  i  =.  ^^.    That  is  to  eay,  axis  m'  is  to  axis  f  as  lO  is 
to  20  or  5  to  10. 

i)  Heoce,  the  rektioDS  of  the  three  axes  are,  p"  —  9;  m"  —  5  j  f  ~ 
10,  which  relatious  afibrd  the  symbol  P-j'^^M^^T ;  or,  sttice  -^^  is  less  than 
the  true  relations  of  p*  to  f,  the  real  indices  of  the  form  are  very  nearly 
PjgMj^T  or  PMjTi  and  thoHe  of  the  co-existing  form  of  the  diooU- 
hedron  are  Py'MV'T,  or  P,M,T,  or  PMTi- 

514.  Problem.  Given,  a  Dioctakedron,  P,M_T,  P.M+T,  tMth  an 
edge,  n  ^  73°  311 ,  and  an  edi/e,  w  ^  66°  21i'j  required,  the  inctma- 
tion  of  the  edge  n,  to  axis  p*,  and  the  value  of  the  indicei,  a  ~> +•  ■'*  the 
synibol. 

a.)  To  find  the  inclination  of  the  edge  n  to  axis  p'.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  depends  upon  the  principle  explained  id  §  409,  according  to 
which  the  present  problem  is, 

Given,  A  =  66=211';  B  =  73=  31^';  C  =  450j  to  find.  a. 
Formula  37.  sin  1  o  =  ■/'"'.^bIiI^c.'^''  ^^^^  S  =  1  ( A  +  B  +  C). 
Log  sin  i  a  = 

1  [log  cos  S  +  log  cos  (S  —  A)  +  20  —  (log 
A  =  66''2U' 
B  =  730  311' 
C  =  43o 

3  )184'>  Sff 

S  =    92=  26i' 
Supplement  of  S  =    87=  33i' 

log  cos  S  =  87°  331  ■  =  —    8.6294 
+  log  cos  (S  —  A)  =  26"    5'    =  9.9534 

-t   20  =       38.5828 
_(        log  sin  B  =  73°  3H'  =  9.98181 
\  +  log  sin  C  =  45"  =  9.8495/ 

2)  18.7515 
sin  1  0=  13°  44^'=    9.37575 
Twice  this  product,  or  13°  44^'  x  2  =  27°  29',  is  the  required  inclina- 
tion of  the  edge  n  to  axis  p*.     The  tangent  of  this  EUigle  shows  ths 
relation  of  axis  ra"  to  axis  p'  of  the  form  P,M_T.     tan  27°  29'  =  .5202. 
That  is  to  say,  axis  p'  is  to  axis  m'  as  1 .0000  is  to  .5202,  or  nearly 
100  to  52,  or  25  to  13. 
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h.)  Tojind  the  ealue  oflhe  indicei,  „  ^  4.,  ofOie  sj/mbol. 
Proceed  according  to  the  instructions  given  in  problem,  §  410. 
Given,  A  =  73°  31  i';  b  =  27°  29'i  C  =  90°;  (o>nrf,  a. 
Formula  7.  log  tAi  a  =  log  tan  A  •{-  log  sin  6  —  10. 
log  tan  A  =  Ta-  31V  =  10.5291 
+  log  sin  b  -  27°  29'    —    9.6642 


4 


log  tan  o  =  57"  21'    =  10.1933 

Tills  product,  57°  21',  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  gives  the  relation  of 
axia  f  to  axis  p"  of  the  form  P.M_T.  tan  S7'  21'  =  1JS607.  That  is 
to  say,  axis  p"  is  to  axis  t',  as  l.OOOO  is  to  1.5607,  or  nearly  as  100  to 
156,  or  25  to  39. 

c.)  The  relation  of  p'  to  m'  was  found  by  a.)  to  be  nearly  that  of  25 
to  13,  and  the  relation  of  p*  to  t'  was  found  by  b.)  to  bo  nearly  that  of 
25  to  39.  Hence,  the  relations  of  the  three  axes  are,  p*  ^  25;  m'  = 
13;  f  =  39.  This  afforfs  the  symliol  PJgMHT,  or  PJMJ^T,  as  de- 
duced in  §  512  (£) 

515.  PttOBLEM.  Given,  a  dioelahedron,  F,M_T,  P.M4.T,  with  an 
edge,n  =  QQ°2\\',and  an  edge,  w  =  IS- i\\' ;  required,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  edge  n  to  axis  p',  and  the  value  of  the  indices,  o  -•  +t  tn  the 

a.)  To  fittd  the  inclination  of  the  edge  n  to  axis  p*.      This  is  a  repeti- 
tion  of  the  calculation  in  §  514,  with  a  mere  change  in  the  quantities. 
Given,  A  =  73"  31i';   B  :=  66°  21J';   C  =  45°;  to  find,  a. 
The  fonnula  and  preamble  ace  given  in  $  514. 

S  =  92°  261'  S  =  92°  26j' 

Supplement  of  S  =  87°  33^'  A  =  73°  Sli' 


S  — A  = 


18°  ay 


log  cos  S  =  87°  33i'  =  - 
+  log  cos  S  —  A  =  18°  55'    = 

+  20  = 
(  log  sin  B  =  66-  21^'  =  9.9619  ]  _ 
I  +  log  sin  C  =  45"  =  9.8495  J    ~ 


-    8.6294 
9.9759 

38.6053 

19.8114 
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iiia=  U°26J'  = 


9.39695 


Twice  this  product,  or  14°  261^'  x  2  =  28*  53',  is  the  required  inclina- 
tion of  the  edge  n  to  axis  p*.  The  tangent  of  this  angle  shows  the  rela- 
tion of  axis  m'  to  axis  p*  of  the  form  under  investigation,  tan  28°  53* 
^  .5517;  this  makes  the  relation  of  m*  top*  to  be  nearly  as  11  lo  30.  , 
2i. 


258  misciPLCs  of  rnvsTAii-ocnsmv. 

i.)  To  find  the  value  of  the  indicei,  „  _,  _(.,  in  Ihe  symbol— 
according  to  the  instructions  given  iu  §§  410  and  514,  &.) 
The  present  problem  is: 

Given,  A  =  66°  21^;  b  =  28"  33  ;  C=  90°;  tofittd, 
Formula  7-  log  tan  a  =  log  tan  A  -(-  log  sin  b  —  10. 
log  Ian  A  =  66-  211'  =  10.3588 
+  log  sin  6  =  28°  53'    =    9.G940 

1(^  tan  a  =  47°  .10  ^  10.0428 
This  producti  47°  49't  is  the  angle  nhose  tangent  shows  the  relation  of 
axis  t"  to  axis  p"  of  the  form  under  investigation,  tan  47°  49'  ^  1 .1035. 
Tills  makes  the  relation  of  t*  to  p'  to  be  nearly  as  11  to  10,  or  22  to  20. 
c.)  The  ratios  of  the  three  axes  are  consequeDtly  found  by  a.)  and  b.) 
to  be  as  follow  :  p*  =  20 ;  m"  =  1 1 ;  f  =  22.  This  affords  the  symbol 
PfgMiiT.  If  we  divide  these  fractions  by  11,  we  obtain  PiysM^T, 
or  nearly  PgMJT  —  PMJT,  the  symbol  deduced  in  §  513  c.) 


31fi.     Problem.     Given, 
P|Mf  T ;  required,  the  angle' 
tion. 

See  Problem.  §  411,  article,  Bexakisoetahedron. 


fymbal   of  a   dioctahedrnn,    P^M^T, 
roaa  (he  external  edges  of  the  combinn- 
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III. 
THE  RHOMBOHEDRAL  SYSTEM  OF  CRYSTALLISATION. 

517.  The  character  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system,  as  given 
by  Rose,  is  this : — They  have  four  axes,  three  of  which  are  equal  to  one 
another,  and  placed  in  one  plane,  crossing  at  angles  of  60° ;  the  fourth 
axis  differs  from  the  others  in  length,  and  is  placed  perpendicular  to  all 
of  them. 

Rose's  enumeration  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system  of  crystal- 
lisation, is  as  follows  : — 

A.  Homohedral  Forms: 

1.  The  six-sided  Pyramid        =  P.T,  P.M^T^  Model  2G. 

2.  The  Horizontal  Planes        =  P. 

3.  The  six-sided  Prism  =  T,  Mj^Tr 

4.  The  twelve-sided  Pyramid  =  3P,M,T,. 

5.  The  twelve-sided  Prism      =  Sm.t. 


B.  Hemihedral  Forms: 

1.  The  Rhombohedron 

2.  The  Scalenohedron 


=  1P,T,  iP.M}4T,.  Model  26-. 

=  i(3P.M±T+);  or  S.  Model  26'. 
5 16.  I  propose  lo  designate  all  the  Forms  and  Combinations  belonging 
to  the  rhombohcdral  system,  by  symbols  and  indices  which  refer  to  tlie 
same  three  rectangular  axes,  p'  m"  f,  that  are  referred  to  in  all  the  other 
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eystcms  of  crystallisatioa.  I  sliall,  thereforei  take  no  Further  notice  of 
the  set  of  four  axes  described  in  §  517)  for  the  oBSumptioD  of  wliich  I  caa 
perceive  no  use,  since  the  set  of  rectanguhtr  axes  answer  the  purposes  of 
crystallography  much  better. 

I  have  given  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Forms  and  Combinations 
peculiar  to  this  systcin,  in  §  340,  3.),  and  in  Part  11.  pages  43 — 45, 
which  details  the  reader  is  requested  to  read  as  if  they  occurred  in  this 
paragraph. 

Rose's  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  that  belong  to  the  rhombohedral 
system,  is  given  in  Part  II.  pages  3 — 12.  A  symbolic  Catalogue  of  the 
Forms  and  Combinations  presented  by  the  crystals  of  each  of  these 
Minerals,  is  given  in  Port  II.  pages  43 — Gl. 

A,  Ilomohedral  Forma  of  the  Rhombohedraf  Si/alem. 

I.  The  Six-Sided  P<bamid,  or  Hexagonal  Dodecahedron. 

Model  26.  P,T,  P.Mj^T,. 

519-  This  combination  has  twelve  faces  which  are  isosceles  triangles. 
Its  equator  is  a  regular  hexagon.  It  has  twelve  similar  oblique  edges, 
which  meet  six  together  at  poles  Z  and  N,  and  produce  two  regular  six- 
sided  pyramids.  It  has  six  edges  round  the  equator,  between  the  zenith 
and  oadir  pyramida.  The  angles  acroes  the  Lorizgntal  edges  and  ter- 
minal edges  are  different. 

The  "  Forms  "  contained  on  this  "  Combination,"  and  shown  on  the 
marked  model,  are  the  biaxial  form,  P.T,  and  the  triaxiol  form,  P.Mj^Ti. 
If  the  model  is  turned  45°  horizontally,  the  "  Forms"  upon  it  will  then 
be  the  biaxial  form,  P,M,  and  the  triaxial  form,  P.M,T|J. 

The  index  ,  in  these  symbols  may  be  exohanglfd  for  the  signs  _  or  ^.. 
Hence,  we  may  have  six-sided  pyramids  of  two  dilferent  positions,  and 
we  may  also  have  two  kinds  of  pyramids,  acute  and  obtme,  resulting  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  vertical  axis. 

The  hexagonal  dodecahedron  is  a  complete  pyramid  with  a  rhombo- 
reclangular  equator.  It  falls,  therefore,  into  Class  2,  Order  5-  See 
Part  II.  page  103. 

520.  Jncesligation  of  the  equator  of  tlie  Rhombohedral  i-orm*.— The 
diagram  in  the  next  page  will  serve  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  equator 
of  this  and  other  Forms  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  rhombus  e  s  w  o 
measures  120°  at  o  and  s,  and  60°  at  e  and  w.  The  diagonal  ew  bears 
to  the  diagonal  os,  very  nearly  the  relation  of  26  to  15,  and  of  course  the 
line  cw  bears  to  the  line  co  the  same  relation  of  26  to  15.  An  equation 
of  this  character  could  be  expressed  by  the  symbol  M^^T.  But  the 
equators  of  the  crystals  of  this  class  are  never  complete  rhombuses,  being 
always  cut  by  the  planes  or  edges  marked  in  the  diagram  ez  and  wx, 
which  planes  restrict  the  form  of  the  equators  to  that  of  a  regular  hexa- 
gon. This  is  the  figure  of  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  crystal! 
rhombohedral  system. 
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The  relation  of  these  six-sided  equators  to  the  equatorial  aies  m'  and  p", 
IB  easy  to  be  seen  in  the  diagram,  where  the  line  o  s  ^  30,  holds  the 
situation  of  axis  m',  and  the  line  It  =  26,  holds  the  situation  of  axis  t'. 
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Hence,  from  co  =  15,  and  ct  ^  13,  we  deduce  the  value  of  the  equa- 
torial axes,  ni,*,t,V  The  few  cases  in  which  this  value  is  changed  to 
m,* t'n  will  be  dcEcribed  hereafter.  la  the  meantime,  I  proceed  to  show 
the  relation  of  this  six-sided  equator  to  the  pyramids  and  prisms  of  which 

it  is  the  horizontal  section. 


V 


521.  Pkoblem.  Given,  Model  26,  viith  the  lymbol  P.T,  P.M,T.,  and 
with  the  angle  acrots  a  horizontal  edge  =:  81°  50';  reguired,  a.)  the  t'n- 
clination  of  the  planes  to  axis  p',  fi.)  the  inclination  of  the  terminal  edges 
to  axis  p*,  and  c.)  tlie  value  of  the  indices  „  ,,  „  in  the  symbol. 

a.)  To  find  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  axis  p'. — The  inclination 
of  the  phines  of  Model  26  to  axis  p*  is  the  complement  of  their  iocllna- 
tion  to  the   equator.      Hence,  ^  ^  40°  55'  =:  inclination  of  the 

planes  to  the  equator,  and  90°  —  40°  55'  :=  49°  5'  ^  inclination  of 
the  planes  to  axis  p'. 

h.)  To  find  t/ie  inclination  of  the  edges  to  axis  p*. — Suppose  the  zenith 
pyramid  of  Model  26  to  be  divided  into  twelve  portions,  by  vertical 
sections  passing  through  the  six  edges,  and  across  the  sis  planes,  and 
ixis  p'.     Take  one  of  these  portions  as  a  right-angled  solid 
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triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  Tertex.  The  given  parts  are  tlien,  angle  C 
^  90*  ^  inclination  of  a  plane  to  a  section  passing  through  it;  angle  B 
:=  30°  (^  Vi^°)  ^  interior  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  vertical 
sections  at  asis  p';  side  a  =  49°  5'  ^  inclination  of  a  plane  to  axis  p'. 
With  these  data,  6nd  side  c,  which  Is  the  required  inclination  of  an  edge 
to  axis  p*. 


Given, 

0  = 

49*5'; 

B- 

=  so- 

lojind, c. 

12 

log  tan 

c  = 

log  tan 

«  + 

lo- 

log COB  B. 

10  + 

loR 

ana  = 

49- 

s'  = 

20.0621 

— 

log 

osB  = 

SO" 

=: 

9,9375 

log  tan  c  =  53"  6^'  =  10.1246 
This  product,  53°  61',  is  the  inclination  of  an  edge  of  Model  Sij,  to  axis 
P"- 

c.)  Tojind  the  value  of  the  indices  of  the  m/mboU  P.T,  P.M,T.. — The 
four  planes  placed  on  the  cast  zone  of  this  combination,  constitute  the 
biaxial  form  P.T.  I  have  shown  in  a.)  what  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
triangle  which  is  formed  betwixt  poles  Z  and  w,  and  the  centre  of  the 
crystal.  The  tangent  of  the  angle  formed  at  pole  w;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tangent  of  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  equator  of  the  combination, 
is  the  index  of  the  symbol  P.T.  This  angle  is  40°  55',  the  tangent  of 
which  is  ^667  =  |J  =  p:,t,*s,  which  gives  the  symbol  P{JT. 

I  proceed  next  to  deduce  the  value  of  the  indices  of  the'triaxial  form 
P,M,T,.  I  have  shown  in  u.),  that  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  axis  p' 
of  Model  26,  is  49"  5',  the  tangent  of  which  is  1.1533;  and  in  b),  that 
the  inclination  of  an  edge  to  axis  p',  is  53°  6^',  the  tangent  of  which  is 
1.3323.  Now  the  number  ,1.1538  represenls  the  normal  w  or  axis 
t*,  and  the  number  1.3323  represents  the  normal  n  or  axis  m',  of  Model 
26.  But  '(^^.aud  "j^*,  give  the  same  product.  Hence,  the  two 
tangents  represent  the  two  rectangular  axes  of  a  regular  hexagon,  5^21, 
which,  as  will  be  shown  by  several  other  methods,  is  the  true  shape 
of  the  equator  of  Model  26.  But,  if  axis  m"  of  the  form  P.M,T,  is  15 ; 
then,  as  1  have  sliowo  in  g  330,  axis  t'  must  be  26.  Hence  the  indices 
y  and  s  may  be  displaced  as  follows  : 

P.M,iT„,  orP.MJ^T. 

We  have  atill  to  find  the  index  for  axis  p'.  The  length  of  this  axis, 
from  the  equator  to  the  apex  of  the  combination,  has  been  found  to  be 
J^ths  of  the  length  of  the  line,  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  to  the 
middle  of  a  horizontal  edge,  and  Ihis  ratio  is  exactly  indicated  by  the 
symbol  PfJT.  Yet  this  index  cannot  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  .  in 
the  symbol  P,Mj>|T,  because  axis  t'  of  this  form  is  precisely  twice  as 
long  as  axis  t'  of  the  form  P|f  T.  If  we  endeavour  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  by  doubling  the  divisor  of  the  index,  and  writing  the 
symbol  P^M^jT,  we  have  a  symbol  in  which  two  different  values  are 
ascribed  to  axis  t*,  and  in  which  axis  p*  is  apparently  said  to  be  ^^  of 
m*,  which  is  erroneous.     To  overcome  the  above,  and  some  similar  eviU 
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1  propose  Uie  following  standard  of  unity  for  the  indices  of  the  ax«8  of 
rhombohedral  forms. 

Let  the  line  ct,  in  the  figure  in  page  260,  be  called  1,  and  the  linecw, 
2.  Then  the  line  co,  which  is  ^^  of  the  line  cw  or  2,  will  be  |4  of  the 
line  ct  or  1. 

Agreement  to  this  standard  clears  up  all  difticulties  :  the  biaxial  form    , 
P}JT,  will  still  be  called  PjJT,   the  term  15  being  readily  understood 
to  be  the  aynonjme  of  the  agreed  value  of  asis  t"  or  unity. 

The  triaxia!  form  P.M,T.,  is  now  called  P|^M|4T„  which  indicates 
that  axis  p'  is  =  [  J ;  m'  =  |^ ;  V  = '{  or  ^§.  All  these  indices  refer  to 
that  standard  of  unity,  which  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  regu- 
lar hexagon  to  the  centre  of  one  of  its  sides.  This  standard  is  called 
13.  Then  t"  of  the  form  P.T  Is  always  the  measure  of  this  unity;  t*  of 
the  form  P,M,T,  is  always  twice  this  unity,  which  is  best  intimated  by 
I  following  the  letter  T  in  the  symbol.  Then  m'  of  the  form  PxM,T,  is 
always  -j^J  of  the  same  unity;  and  p*,  which  is  the  only  axis  of  variable 
length,  has  always  the  same  value  as  p"  of  the  form  P.T.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  the  planes  of  P,M,T,  are  always  equal  and 
similar  to  those  of  P.T,  in  the  regular  six-sided  pyramids. 

This  agreement  on  a  standard  of  unity,  for  the  equatorial  axes  of  these 
forms,  gives  U9  the  following  constant  symbol  to  represent  the  regular 
six-sided  pyramid. 

P.T,  P.Mf  ^T^ 

The  value  of  the  index  .,  which  is  the  only  variable  part  of  this  symbol, 
is  obtained  by  the  easy  process  described  in  §  521  c.)  Namely,  lAe 
index  .  in  ike  tangent  of  the  iritlinatton  of  a  plane  of  a  regular  tix-sidcd 
pyramid,  to  Ike  equator.  All  other  measurements  or  calculations  that 
respect  this  combination,  serve  only  to  deduce  or  verify  the  angle  that 
gives  this  tangent. 

523.  Tke  six-sided  pyramid  of  the  second  position,  P.M,  P,M,T^j. 
§519. 

If  Model  26  is  turned  horizontally  until  the  purple  line,  or  a  set  of 
four  planes,  is  on  the  north  meridian  and  the  blue  line,  or  four  terminal 
edges,  are  on  the  east  meridian,  the  combination  will  represent  I'^JM, 
P[JM,Tf  j.  In  this  case,  the  standard  of  unity  is  axis  m".  Accordingly, 
axis  m'  of  P.M,  is  |j  of  axis  p' ;  axis  ni*  of  the  octahedral  form  is  now 
ti  axis  t'  is  14  of  the  given  unity ;  and  axis  p'  is  \^  of  the  same  standard. 
It  is  therefore  equally  easy  to  describe  a  regular  six-sided  pyramid  in 
cither  of  these  two  positions. 

524.  In  the  article  on  the  Rhombohedron,  which  is  regarded  as  tJie 
bemihedral  form  of  the  six-sided  pyramid,  and  which  is  denoted  by  the 
constant  symbol  iP.T,  iP.MfJTn  in  which  the  only  variable  part 
is  the  index  .,  1  have  proposed  to  abridge  the  symbol  of  tlie  rliombo' 
hedron  to  R,.  In  like  manner,  I  think  that,  in  luany  cases,  the  symbol  , 
of  the  tix-nided  pyramid  may  be  conveniently  denoted  by  2Bu  which 


raeons  a  double  rkombohedron.     The  two  portions  of  the  si 
mid  can  be  easily  marked  by  guitable  pularic  eigiia,  tbns: 

2R}|Ze  Zw.  2R|-f  ZnZs. 

The  first  of  these  symbols  indicates  the  combination  PfJT,  P|}Mf  JT,. 
and  ihe  second  indicates  the  combination  PjJM,  P}JM,T|J.  A  farther 
account  of  this  proposal,  with  many  illustrative  examples,  will  be  found 
in  Part  11. 

525.  Problem.  Given,lAaie\'iQ.ZT{.„with  the  inclination  of  a  plane 
to  axis  p"  =  4y°  5';  required,  tfte  plane  anglo  of  t/te  faces  of  the  combi- 

a.)  Employ  the  triangle  and  the  given  quantities  described  in  §  521, 
£.)     Seek  side  b. 

Given,  a  =  49"  3'i  B  ==  30°;  to^nd.  b. 
Formula  l\.  log  tan  i  =  log  tan  B  +  log  sin  a  —  10. 
log  tan  B  =  30*        =  9.7614 
+  log  sin  a  =40-5'    =  [1.8783 

log  tan  *  =  93°  34'  =  9.6397 
Twice  thie  product,  or  23°  34'  x  2  =  47°  9',  is  the  acute  plane  angle  at 
pole  Z  of  an  e](toroal  faca  of  Mode)  26. 

A.)  The  other  two  angles  are  similar  to  one  another.  Therefore,  each 
is  \ (180°  —  47°  8'  —  132°  52)  =  66°  26'. 

526.  Pbobi^h.  Given,  MoAe[  26.  2l{^,u-ifh  the  aoffle  acrtMS  an egita- 
tonal  edge  ^  81°  30';  required,  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge. 

Employ  the  triangle  and  given  quantities  described  in  §  521.  n ),  h.) 
Seek  angle  A. 

Given,  o  =  49"  5';  B  =  30°;  tojintl,  A. 
Formula  10,  log  COS  A  =:  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  cos  o  =  4y  S'    =  9.8162 
+  log  sin  B  =  30*        —  9.6990 

log  cos  A  =  70"  53.  =  9.5152 
Twice  this  product,  or  70°  53'  X  2  =    141"  46',  is  the  retiuircd  angif 
across  a  terminal  edge  of  Model  26. 

327.  Problem.  Given,  Model  26,  2R,,  with  the  angle  acrom  a  ter- 
minal edge  =  141"  46';  required,  the  angle  acrom  the  horizontal  edge, 
and  the  value  of  the  index  ,  in  the  symbol. 

a.)  Employ  the  triangle  described  in  §  521,  £.)  You  have  given,  A 
=  1*11*2!  ^  JW  53';  B  =  S0°!  and  have  to  find  a,  which  is  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  plane  to  axis  p*.  The  complement  of  a  ia  tlie  inclination  of  a 
plane  to  the  equator,  or  half  the  required  angle  across  the  faoriiontal  edge. 
The  cotangent  of  a  is  the  value  of  the  index  ,  in  the  eynvbol. 
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o  =  49*  5'    = 

The  complement  of  49°  5'  is  40"  35'.     Thia,  doubled,  ia  81°  50',  which 
is  the  required  angle  across  a.  horizontal  edge  of  Model  26. 

6.)  The  cotangent  of  49°  5  is  .8667,  or  ||,  which  ia  the  value  of  the 
index  ,  in  the  symbol  2  R.  when  the  angle  acrosa  a  terminal  edge  19  141* 
46',  or  the  angle  across  a  horizontal  edge  81°  50'.  The  index  of  any 
other  regular  sis-aided  pyramid  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner. 

528.  Problem,  Given,  Model  20,  2  R„  leilh  tlie  angU  across  a  termi- 
nal edge  =  141°  46',  and  the  angle  across  a  horizontal  edge  =^  81°  SO"; 
required,  a.)  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  to  axis  m'i  b.)  the  incli- 
nation of  a  horizontal  edge  to  axis  m';  and  c.)  the  plane  angle  of  a  face 
at  pole  n. 

Take  a  right-angled  solid  triangle  with  pole  n  for  ita  vertex,  and  hav- 
ing a  portion  of  the  equator  for  side  a,  and  a  portion  of  the  north  meridian 
for  side  b.  Then  C  ^=  90°  will  be  the  edge  between  a  and  ij  A  ^ 
— —  =  70°  53'  will  be  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  north  meridian; 
B  =  — j —  ■=  40°  55'  will  be  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  eqiuitor; 
and  c  will  be  the  external  plane  angle  at  pole  n. 

a.)  Given,  A  =  70°  53';  B  =  40°  55';  lo^ad,  b. 

Formula  5.  log  cos  b  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  aii 

10  +  log  cos  B  =  40*  55'    =  19.8783 

—  log  sin  A  =  70'  53'    =    9.9754 

log  COB  6  =  36°  63^'  ^  9.9039 
This  product,  36°  53^',  is  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  of  Model  26 
to  the  equator.  The  complement  of  ihia  angle  is  the  inclination  of  the 
terminal  edge  to  axis  p".  Now,  90°  —  30°  53J'  =  53°  6^',  which  agrees 
with  the  product  of  problem  §  521,  i.) 

b.)  Given,  A  =  70°  53';  B  =  40"  55';  to/nrf,  a. 
Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  +   10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  70°  53'  =  19.5152 
—  log  sin  B  =  40O  55'  =    9.8162 
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log  cos  a  ^  60" 
product,  60",  is  the  inclination  t 


=    9.G990 
if  a  horizontal  edge  to  axis  m'. 
e  60°  ia  120°,  so  that  thia  equation  proves  the  equator  of  Model  26 
to  be  a  regular  hexagon,  as  has  been  several  times  assumed  in  the  course 
l^  this  article. 
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c.)  Given.  A  =  70°  53';  B  =  40°  65';  to^find,  c. 
Formula  6.  log  cos  o  =:  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 

log  cot  A  =  70"  53' =    9.5398 
+  log  cot  B  =  40"  55'  =  10.0621 

log  cos  c  =  66°  26'  =    9.6019 

This  product,  66°  26^  is  the  plane  angle  of  an  external  face  at  pole  n* 
See  §  525,  b.) 

2.  The  Hokizoktal  Planes. 

529.  The  form  P. 

530.  Combinations  of  six-sided  pyramids  with  the  horizontal  planes. 

p_.  P|f  T,  P|f  M|^T, :  or  p-..2R|J  Zw  Ze.  Model  96. 

An  incomplete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid.     Minerals:  Part  II. 
page  118,  Class  5,  Order  5,  Genus  1. 

Analysis,  The  inclination  of  PZ  to  a  plane  of  the  six-sided  pyramid  is 
=  90°  -f-  JT,  in  which  formula,  x  signifies  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of 
the  pyramid  to  axis  p*. 

8.  The  Six-Sided  Prism. 

o.)  First  Position. 

531.  The  regular  six-sided  prism,  first  position^  is  represented  by 
the  six  vertical  planes  of  Model  7,  which  contain  the  forms  T,  M|^T,. 
The  angle  across  any  vertical  edge  of  a  regular  six-sided  prism  is  ISO*". 

b.)  Second  Position. 

When  Model  7  is  placed  with  two  vertical  edges  in  the  east  meridian, 
its  six  vertical  planes  represent  the  regular  six-sided  prism,  second  posi- 
tion, which  contains  the  forms  M,  MiT|^. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  planes  of  these  two  varieties  of  the  six- 
sided  prism,  are  represented  in  the  following  diagram: 


2  m 
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where  the  prism  T,  Mf^T^  ia  represented  by  Ihe  hosagon  vhose  comers 
are  marked  o,  and  the  prism  M,  MsTf^,  by  the  hexagon  whose  comera 
are  marked  a. 

In  the  Hymbols  of  tliese  two  prisms,  the  axis  of  the  form  T  or  M  is  tlie 
standard  of  uuity;  then,  axis  t'  of  the  formjMUT,  is  twice  unity,  aod 
axis  m*  of  the  same  form  is  f4  °f  uaity;  and  in  like  manner,  axis  m'  of 
the  form  M,T}4  is  twice  unity,  and  axis  t*  of  the  same  form  is  [J  of 

532,  The  sis-sided  prisms  of  the  two  poeilions  occur  in  combination 
with  one  another,  and  produce  the  twelve-sided  prism  represented  by  the 
vertical  planes  of  Model  10.  The  symbol  for  this  combination  is  m.T, 
ro,t-|J,  M-f^T,;  and  the  eombinalion,  in  agreement  with  the  indication 
of  the  symbol,  exhibits  six  large  planes  and  six  small  ones.  This  is  inva- 
riably the  case.  The  planes  of  the  prism  m,  m_tf4»  a^e  always  smaller 
than  those  of  the  prism  T,  Mj^Tj,  and  the  Hecond  combioalion  never 
occurs  alone :  in  other  words,  when  any  regular  six-sided  prism  is  found, 
it  is  always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  first  position,  because  no  advantage  can 
be  obtained  by  ascribing  such  prisms  now  lo  one  position  and  then  to 
another. 

It  will  be  seen  on  examining  the  figure  in  §  531,  that  the  planes  of  the 
second  prism  are  tangent  planes  to  the  edges  of  the  first  prism.  Hence, 
the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  m,  m,t{4  on  a  plane  of  T,M|^T,  is  90°  -|-  ^ 
=;  150°,  as  may  be  proved  by  measurement  with  the  goniometer. 

Axis  m'  of  the  combination  represented  by  Model  10,  is  always  less 
than  j-^tlis  of  axis  t°  of  the  combination ;  but  since  plane  M  is  farther 
from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  than  plane  T,  it  follows,  that  axis  m*  is 
never  so  little  as  |f  ths  of  axis  t'.  On  this  account,  I  have  called  it 
f^ths  as  a  medium  quantity,  and  1  find  that  the  axial  relation  of  ml.t;,,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  tlie  twelve-sided  prism,  not  only  from  the 
six-sided  prism,  but  from  all  the  forms  of  the  prismatic  system. 

I  have  suggested  in  Part  11.,  page  45,  that  in  order  to  obtain  short 
symbols  to  be  used  in  describing  complex  combinations,  we  might  denote 
the  regular  six-sided  prism  of  the  first  positiou  by  the  roman  capital 
letter,  V,  (the  iniUal  of  the  word  vertical),  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  six-sided  prisms  by  tlie  letters  V,  r. 

533.  Combinalioiis  conlaining  six-sided  prisras  ami  horizonlal  planei, 
r.,T,M}^T,:  orP.,V.  Model  7. 
P.,m.T,m,t}J,Mjn\:  or  P„V,i-.  Model  10. 

These  are  complete  prisms  with  a  rbom  bo -rectangular  equator.   Minerals: 
Class  1,  Order  5.     Model  7  belongs  to  Genua  1;  Model  10  to  Genua  2. 
e  S^.     33  minerals  occur  in  the  form  of  Model  7,  and  11 
ninerals  in  the  form  of  Model  10. 

Analysis. — luciinution  of  P  upon  any  vertical  plane,  90". 
$34.  Combinations  containing  six-sided  j*risms  and  six-sided  p!/ramids. 
T,  Mf  jT^  PJT,  y\yi\  JT,:  or  V.  2RJ  Zw  Zo.  Model  73. 
T,Mf|T^Pf$T,  Pi5M-J4T,:  or  V.2Ujf  ZwZe.  Model  74. 
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These  combinations  represent  incomplete  prisms  with  complete  pyramids ; 
and  rhombo-rcctangular  equators.  Minerals:  Part  II.,  page  113,  Class 
5,  Order  4>,  Genus  I. 

Analysis. — A  plane  of  a  regular  six-sided  prism  inclines  upon  a  piano 
of  a  regular  sis-sided  pyramid  at  an  angle  of  DO"  -f-  x,  in  whicli  formula, 
a;  signifies  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  the  pyramid  to  the  equator. 

535.  Combinatioru  containing  regular  six-sided  prisms,  six-sided 
pi/ramida,  and  horizontal  planes. 

P,T,M(|T,p|t,pJrafJt,:  or  P,V. 2rJ Zw Ze.  Model  59. 
P,T,MJiTrpm,pm,tJ4:  or  P,V.  2r,  Zn  Zs.  Model  56. 
P,m,T,  m.t{^,  MHT^  pm,  pj^t,  pm,t|i,  pH^Ht.: 

or  P,  V.  p.  2r,  Zn  Zs,  2rjj;  Zw  Ze.  Model  52. 
These  combinationR  represent  complete  prisms  with  incomplete  pyramids; 
and  rhombo- rectangular  equators.  Minerals:  Part  II.,  page  109.  The 
axes  of  the  two  first  are  pinilit;,.  They  belong  to  Class  3,  Order  5, 
Genus  I.  The  axes  of  the  last  are  pi^ra^tt*].  It  belongs  to  Class  3, 
Order  5,  Genus  2.  The  description  of  Model  52  affords  an  example  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  abridged  symbols. 
Analt/sis,~See  §§  532—534. 

4.  The  Twklve-Sided  Pyramid, 

536.  The  twelve- sided  pyramid  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  six-sided 
pyramid,  that  the  dioctahedron  bears  to  the  quadratic  pyramid.  It  occurs 
very  seldom,  and  always  subordinately.  Generally,  it  produces  twelve 
pair  of  small  planes,  replacing  the  solid  angles  between  the  planes  of 
six-sided  prisms  and  six-sided  pyramids;  as,  for  example,  tlie  acute  solid 
angles  of  Model  58. 

The  base  of  this  corobination  is  shown  by  the  twelve-aided  external 
figure  in  the  diagram  in  page  2G5,  where  the  twelve  sides  are  numbered  I 
to  12,  The  combination  consists  of  three  rhombic  octahedrons:  Ist,  the 
form  P,MzT,  whose  e(|uaturial  edges  are  marked  1,2,  3,  4,  and  Ihe  angle 
of  whose  base  is  shown  by  tlie  line  4af ;  2dly,  the  form  F.M+T,  whose 
equatorial  edges  are  marked  5,  G,  7,  S,  and  the  angle  of  whose  equator  is 
shown  by  the  line  7  d ;  Sdly,  the  form  P,M_T,  whose  equatorial  edges 
are  markt-d  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  the  angle  of  whose  equator  is  shown  by 
the -line  sw.  In  many  cases,  this  twenty -four-faced  pyramid  is  suffi- 
ciently well  indicated  by  the  short  symbol  3p,ui,t,. 

5.  The  Twelve- Si dei>  PnrsM. 
537-  The  twelve-sided  prism  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  two  «x- 
sided  prisms,  that  the  twelve-sided  pyramid  bears  to  the  two  six-sided 
pyramids.  The  shape  of  the  equator  and  the  positions  of  the  twelve 
sides  of  tliis  combination,  are  shown  by  ttie  tines  marked  1  to  12  in  the 
diagram  in  §  531.  The  forms  belonging  to  this  combination  are,  there- 
fore, MzT,  M_T,  M^T.  I  believe  that  this  twelve-sided  prism  never 
occurs  but  in  combination  with  the  two  six-sided  prisms,  or  with  the 
combination  V,  v,  tlie  edges  of  which  it  replaces,  and  forms  a  coubina^ 
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tion  contuining  24  vertical  planes.     I  propose  to  distinguish  this  twelve- 
aided  prism  by  the  term  3m,t.     There  will  then  be  three  kinda  of  prisms 
peculiar  to  the  rhorabohedral  system,  namely: 
The    6-sided  prism  =  V  =  T,  MJ^T,. 

The  l2-8idedprism  =  V,v  =  m.T.mjt-ff  Mi^T,. 

The  24-sided  prism  =  V,  v,  3m,t  =  ra,T,  m,tj|,  M}4T„  mzt.  mj,  ra+t. 
Of  these,  the  six-sided  prism  is  by  for  the  most  important,  the  one  of 
most  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  only  one  that  occurs  predomioaut 
upon  any  combination. 
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B.  Hemihedral  FartM  of  the  RhombokedrcU  Sffslem. 
1.  The  Rhombohedbom.     iP.T,  iPiM||T,:  or  R.. 
Examples : 

IPT,  1PM|JT,:       or  R,  Model  26". 

iPJT,  iPiM^^T,:  orR*  —     26», 

iPfT,  ip|Mf|T,:  or  Ri{  —     26'. 

iP.T,  iP,M-fJT,:     or  II,  —     26^ 

Rf  Zw,  af  Ze,  rj  Ze  —     26'. 

Varieties  of  this  Comhination  i 
Sec  the  List  of  Indices,  Part  II.,  page  43. 


'  The  rhombohedron  is  a  complete  pyramid  with  a  rhombo-rectan^lar 
equator,  and  falls,  therefore,  into  Class  2,  Order  5.  See  Part  II.,  page 
103,  where  the  minerals  which  occur  in  this  form  are  "enumerated, 

538.  The  rhombohedron  is  a  solid  bounded  by  six  equal  and  similar 
rhombuses,  arranged  in  three  pair  of  parallel  planes.  It  has  twelve  edges 
and  eight  solid  angles. 

53t>.  Tie  Solid  Angles. — Every  rhombohedron  has  two  similar  solid 
angles,  different  from  the  other  six.  One  of  these  ia  situated  at  pole  Z 
and  the  other  at  pole  N.  The  other  six  solid  angles,  though  different 
from  the  first  two,  are  similar  to  one  another.  They'are  called^^the 
lateral  solid  angles.  All  the  eight  solid  angles  are  three-faced:  the  faces 
which  meet  at  poles  Z  and  N  are  all  alike,  but  those  which  meet  at  the 
lateral  angles  are  different.  The  siK  lateral  solid  angles  are  divisible 
into  two  sets ;  the  upper  lateral  angles  are  those  at  the  lower  ends  of  the 
upper  terminal  edges  j  the  lower  lateral  angles  are  those  at  the  upper 
ends  of  the  lower  terminal  edges. 

540.  The  Edges. — There  are  two  kinds  of  edges  on  the  rhombohe- 
droD  s  six  terminal  edges  similar  to  one  another,  and  six  lateral  edges, 
ako  similar  to  one  another,  but  ditferent  from  the  terminal  edges.  The 
terminal  edges  meet  three  together  at  pole  Z,  forming  a  three-faced 
pyramid,  and  three  at  pole  N,  forming  a  second  three-faced  pyramid- 
Axis  p'  connects  the  summits  of  these  two  pyramids.  The  terminal 
edges  of  the  zenith  and  nadir  pyramids  do  not  meet  together,  nor  do 
they  any  where  touch  the  equator  of  the  combination.  They  terminate 
in  the  lateral  solid  angles,  which  are  connected  by  the  lateral  edges  in  a 
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zigzag  line  of  eix  equal  diviBions.     Hence,  tlic  lateral  ed^s  are  not  hi 
zonlal  nor  parallel  to  the  equator. 

341.  Oblique  Sections. — A  section  through  a  thombohedron,  across 
two  terminal  and  two  lateral  edges,  and  parallel  to  an  external  plane, 
is  a  rhorabits,  whose  angles  are  supplementary  of  one  another.  This 
is  true  of  all  rhombohedrons.  Hence,  if  x  denotes  tlio  ongle  across 
a  terminal  edge  of  a  rhonibohedron,  and  y  the  angle  across  a  lateral 
edge,  then  the  angle  across  x  is  180°  —  y, and  the  angle  across^ is  180° 
—  X.  When  the  angle  across  the  terminal  edges  is  more  than  90",  the 
rhonibohedron  is  called  obtaie;  when  the  angle  is  less  than  90°,  the 
rhombohedron  is  called  acute.  The  cube  represents  the  rhombohedron, 
the  angle  across  whose  edge  is  90°,  §  363,  and  forms,  therefore,  tlie 
point  of  separation  between  the  two  kinds  of  rhombohedrons ;  but  the 
cube  is  not  considered  to  belong  to  the  rhombohedrons,  nor  is  the  rhom- 
bohedron whose  symbol  has  uniti/  for  index,  the  variety  whose  terminal 
edge  measures  90°. 

542.  Horizontal  Sections. — A  horizontal  section  through  the  three 
upper  or  three  lower  lateral  angles  of  a  rhombohedron,  produces  an  equi- 
lateral trioDgle.  See  the  horizontal  planes  of  Model  114,  which  repre- 
sents a  combination  containing  a  rhombohedron  with  the  terminal  planes 
P.  A  horizontal  section  through  a  rhombohedron,  any  where  betwixt 
the  lateral  angles  and  pole  Z,  produces  an  equilateral  triangle.  Sec 
Model  1U\  A  boriaonlal  section  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the 
cry»tal,  and  which  is  consequently  equal  to  the  equator,  is  a  regular 
hexagon,  or  figure  of  six  equal  sides  and  sis  angles  of  \W.  See  the  brown 
lines  drawa  on  Models  26",  26',  S6%  26^  1 1 4,  and  1 1 4-.  The  angles  of 
this  equator,  or  of  the  horizontal  hexagonal  section,  are  at  the  middle 
points  of  the  Bix  lateral  edges.  A  horizontal  section  through  a  rhombo- 
hedron, any  where  between  the  equator  and  the  lateral  angles,  is  a  hexa- 
gon whose  angles  are  120%  but  whose  sides  are  alternately  long  and  short. 

543.  Vertical  SectioJis. — A  vertical  section  through  a  terminal  edge 
of  a  rhombohedron,  and,  therefore,  through  the  oblique  diagonal  of  one 
of  its  planes,  is  a  rhomboid.  The  direction  of  such  a  section  is  marked 
on  Models  'iU*,  2G',  2Q',  2C%  by  the  purple  line  which  shows  the  east 
meridian.  The  loiig  sides  of  this  rhomboidal  section  correspond  with  the 
oblique  diagonal  of  the  planes  of  the  crj'stal,  and  the  ihort  sides  corres- 
pond with  its  terminal  edges.  No  matter  whether  the  rhombohedron  is 
acute  or  obtuse:  this  relation  invariably  holds  true.  The  following 
diagram  serves  to  illustrate  this  point: 
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Let  Z  N  be  a:iis  p',  and  ow  be  axis  t'  of  a  Herics  of  rhomb  oh  edront. 
Then,  ZaNb  will  be  a  vertical  section  of  a  rhomboliedron  nearly  similar 
to  Model  26';  ZmNn  will  be  a  vertical  sectioa  of  a  rhorabohcdron 
similar  to  Model  26* ;  and  Z  x  N  y,  will  be  a  vertical  section  of  a  rhom- 
bohedron  Bimilar  to  Mod«l  2G''.  These  sections  are  all  rhomboids,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  long  sides  are  the  oblique  diagonals  of  the  external 
planes  of  the  crystals,  and  the  short  sides,  the  section  tlirough  their  ter- 
minal edges.  Thus,  Zb,  Zn,  and  Zy  are  the  oblique  diagonals  of  the 
planes  of  the  three  Models,  2G%  26',  and  2{t'',  while  Za,  Zm,  and  Zs  show 
the  corresponding  sections  through  their  terminal  edges. 

S44.  The  diagram  shows  another  fact,  which  I  shall  presently  demon- 
strate by  a  trigonometrical  calculation,  but  which  I  may  notice  in  the 
meantime,  because  it  is  obvious  ia  the  figure.  This  fact  is,  that  the  dU- 
lance  from  ant/  point  of  axis  p'  between  pole  Z  and  pole  N,  toa  lermittat 
edge  of  a  rhomlio/iedron,  is  twice  at  far  as  the  distance  to  a  plane, 
measured  on  the  same  horizontal  line.  Thus,  line  c  to  §  ^  line  c  to 
J  X  2 ;  line  e  to  2  =  line  c  to  1  X  2 ;  and  line  c  to  4  =  line  c  to  2 
X  2.  This,  as  f  have  shown  in  §§  SCO — 3G2,  is  an  important  and  con- 
stant property  of  all  rhombohedrons,  and  it  enables  us  to  establish  the 
following  very  useful  principles ; 

a.)  The  cotangent  of  the  inclination  of  lite  planes  of  a  rhombohcdron 
to  axis  p',  u  the  length  of  axis  p',  when  axis  t'  of  the  form  P^T,  to  which 
the  planes  are  asiumed  to  belong,  is  unity. 

b.y  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  of  a  rhomho- 
hedron  to  axis  p',  is  twice  the  tangent  of  tlie  irKlinatton  of  a  plane  to 


545.  TXe  Crystallographie  Forms  that  constitute  a  Rhomhohedron. 

Every  rhomhohedron  ccintains  a  hemihedral  biaxial  form  and  a  hemi- 
liedral  triaxiul  form. 

Place  the  models  of  the  four  rhombohedrons,  26',  2C'',  26',  26*,  in 
upright  position,  according  to  the  coloured  lines  drawn  upon  tliem.  The 
brown  lines,  tnilieating  the  equator,  arc  to  be  horizontal.  The  blue  line, 
indicating  the  north  meridian,  is  to  be  on  the  north  zone.  The  purple 
line,  indicating  the  cast  meridian,  is  to  be  on  the  east  xone.  The  plane 
marked  T  in  inic,  is  to  be  exposed  to  tlie  west.  The  letters  stamped 
upon  the  models  are  to  be  disregarded. 

«.)  The  Hemihedral  Biaxial  Form,  1  P.T  Zw.— It  will  now  be  seen 
that  each  of  the  four  models  contains  two  planes  ou  the  east  zone :  one 
plane  from  Z  to  w,  and  another  from  c  to  N.  These  constitute  the 
hemihedral  biaxial  form  ^P.TZw  Ne. 

6.)  77ie  Hemi/iedral  Triaxial Form,  JP.Mj^T,  Zne  Znw It  will  also 

be  seen,  that  each  of  the  four  models  contains  two  zenith  and  two  nadir 
octaliedral  planes,  occupying  the   positions   Zne  Znw  Nnw  Nsw,   and 

ming  the  bemioctahcdron  with  parallel  faces  described  in  §  272,  d.") 


546.  The  Fhombohedron  is  the  Hemihedral  Form  of  tie  Regular 
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Six-sided  Pi/ramid. — If  lines  are  drawn  from  the  terminal  solid  angle  of 
a  rliomboliedron  to  the  middle  of  every  lateral  edge,  in  the  maoner  bUowr 
by  tlie  blue  dotted  lines  ou  the  under  side  of  Model  26^  theso  lines 
indicate  the  six  terminal  eiJgcs  of  the  six-sided  pyramid  represented  by 
Model  26.  Aud  if  the  terminal  edges  and  lateral  angles  of  Model  26'' 
were  replaced  by  sections  made  through  the  dotted  linea  drawn  upon  one 
side  of  the  model)  and  the  brown  lines  drawn  upon  the  opposite  side,  the 
reaultiiig  solid  would  be  a  regular  six-sided  pyramid.  The  central  por- 
tion of  all  tlie  six  planes  of  the  original  rhombohedron  would  be  tcA 
upon  the  new  form,  but  with  the  addition  of  six  other  planus  precisely 
similar.  If  these  six  new  planes  were  extended  till  they  met  one  another 
and  formed  a  complete  figure  by  hiding  the  residual  portions  of  the 
original  form,  the  new  figure  would  be  a  rhombohedron  exactly  similar  to 
Model  26'',  but  having  a  different  position.  The  rhombohedron  is  conse- 
quently the  hemiliedral  form  of  the  regular  six-sided  pjTamid. 

547.  The  Equator  of  the  likomMiedron  is  a  regular  Hexagon — It  is 
cvidtnt  that  the  replacement  of  the  terminal  edges  and  lateral  angles  of 
the  rhombohedron,  described  in  §  bid,  would  have  no  effect  on  the  shapo 
of  the  equator  of  the  combination,  because  all  the  sections  are  assumed 
simply  io  meet  at  and  not  to  cross  the  equator.  Hence,  as  a  regular 
hexagon  is  the  form  of  the  equator  of  the  sis-sided  pyramid,  so  is  it  also 
the  form  of  the  equator  of  the  rhombohedron  ;  and  since  the  equatorial 
axes  of  the  six-sided  pyramid  arc  described  by  the  term  mljtlj,  and  its 
octahedral  form  by  the  symbol  P.MffT„  g  522,  so  may  also  the  axes  of 
the  equator  of  the  rhombohedron  bo  described  by  the  term  mjjt;,,  and 
its  hemioctahedral  form  by  tlie  symbol  iP»MJ-^T,. 

.5-13,  Everi/  Rhombohedron  miy  asstime  pur  diffireilt  piysilions  on  ihe 
equatorial  Axes. 

1st,  IVeJirst  position  is  already  described.     Its  symbol  is, 

iP,T  Z  w  Ne,  ^P.M-f^T,  Zne  Znw  Nnw  Nsw. 
2nd.  Turn  the  Model  horizontally  180",  so  as  to  place  a  zenith  plane 
towards  the  east,  but  still  keep  the  blue  line  ou  the  north  meridian.     The 
symbol  of  the  combination  will  tlien  be 

iP.T  Ze  Nw,  JP  M|  JT,  Znw  Zsw  Nne  Nse. 
The  above  are  therefore  the  two  rhombohcdrons  that  produce  the  six- 
sided  pyramid  oi  iha  Jirit  posiUon,  §  522. 

3rd.  Turn  the  Model  horizontally  90°,  so  as  to  reverse  the  meridians, 
and  place  a  zenith  plane  towards  the  north,  and  the  blue  line  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  east  meridian.  The  symbol  of  the  combination  is  now, 
iP.M  Zn  Ns,  1  P.MjT|4  Zse  Zsw  Nne  Nnw. 
4th.  Turn  the  Model  horizontally  130",  so  as  to  place  a  zenith  phuie 
towards  the  south,  but  keeping  the  blue  line  on  the  east  meridian.  The 
symbol  of  the  combination  will  then  be 

iP.MZsNn,  lP.M,T|JZneZnwN8cNsw. 
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The  rhomboliedrona  of  the  third  and  fourth  division,  are  those  nhicli 
constitute  the  regular  siic-sided  pyraoiid  of  the  second  position,  §  523. 

These  four  positions  of  the  rhombohedron,  may  be  denoted  briefly  aa 
follows,  it  being  unnucessary  to  particularize  the  polaric  position  of  every 
individual  plane,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  a  single  zenitfi 
plane,  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole: 

1.  iP.T  Zw,  1P,M{JT,  I  3.  IP.M  Zn,  ^P.M.TfJ. 

2.  iP.TZc,    iP.M}4T,  I  4.  ^P.MZs,  JP.M.T||. 

549.  Abridged  S^ml/alfor  the  Rhombohedron. — As  the  s3Tnbol  for  the 
rhombohedroQ  is  somewhat  complex,  and  as  all  the  terms  of  it  are  con' 
slant,  except  the  index  that  relates  to  axis  p',  I  have  proposed,  Part  II. 
page  45,  to  abridge  it  to  the  single  letter  R,  the  initial  of  the  word 
Rhombohedron,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  say, 

R.Zw,  Instead  of  ^P.T  Zw,  iP.Mj  jT,. 
This  greatly  shortens  the  descriptions  of  complex  combinations.     The 
same  indes  is  in  every  case  to  be  appended  to  R,  that  would  be  placed 
afler  P  in  the  full  symbol. 

550.  The  Index  of  t/te  Rhom^hedron.—Tlie  biaxial  form  ^P.T,  and 
the  triaxial  form  jP.Mj^Tn  of  the  rhombohedron,  both  take  the  same 
index,  exactly  as  do  the  biaxial  and  triaxial  forms  which  constitute  the  six- 
sidod  pyramid,  §  522.  If,  therefore,  you  find  the  indei  for  the  form  JP.T, 
you  find  also  the  indes  for  the  form  1P.M|^T„  for  it  is  the  some.  But 
the  index  of  the  form  iP.T,  is  the  ratio  of  axis  p"  to  axis  t'.  This  ratio 
is  the  cotangent  of  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  the  rhombohedron  to  axis 
p',  §  544.  Hence,  the  finding  of  the  index  of  a  rhombohedron,  is  merely 
the  finding  of  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  the  rhombohedron  to  its  per- 
pendicular axis. 

551.  Phodlem.  Gieen,  Model  2C%  with  the  angle  across  a  terminal 
edge  =  '[0V  2%^';  required,  the  value  of  Ihe  index  ^  in  the  symbol  IP.T,* 

This  is  merely  an  example  of  the  general  problem  described  in  §  359- 
Take  a  sixth  of  Model  26*,  divided  as  described  in  §  359,  as  a  right- 
angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  The  known  parts  are 
C  =  90°!  A  =  60°;  B  =  104"  28f'  ^  2  =  52°  14^',  or  half  the  angle 
across  a  terminal  edge.  With  these  given  quantities,  find  i,  which  is  the 
inclination  of  a  plane  of  the  rhombohedron  to  axis  p*;  and  c,  which  b  the 
inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  to  axis  p*. 


.)  Given, 

A  =  60°;  B 

=  52°  HJ'; 

to  Jind,  h. 

Formula  5 

.  log  cos  b  = 

logc 

DSB  + 

10 

-  log  sin  A 

10  +  log 

osB 

=  32° 

iH 

^  19.7870 

-log 

in  A 

=  60' 

=    S.9375 

lag 

[■osi 

=  43" 

=    9.8495 

i 


TliiB  product,  45°,  is  the  iucUnation  of  a  plane  of  Moilel  26"  to  a 
The  cotangent  of  43°  ia  1.0000,  or  j-,  bo  that  Model  2G"  requires  the 
symbol  IPT,  iPM|JT„  or  R,.  It  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  rhombo- 
hedroD,  and  bears  the  same  relaiioa  to  the  acute  and  obtuse  rboiobohe- 
dronB,  that  the  cube  bears  to  the  short  and  long  square  prisms.  Com- 
pare Models  2G'',  20",  2&;  and  Models  2,  1,  3. 

i.)  Given,  A  =:  60=;  D  =  52°  Hj';  to^find,  e. 

I-'urmula  6.  log  cos  c  ^  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  ■ —  10. 
log  cot  A  =  fiO"  =  0.7614 

+   tog  col  B  =  52"  14^'  =  9.8891 

log  cos  c  =  03°  25'    =  9.6505 
Tills  product,  G3"  26',  is  the  inclination  of  a  terminal  edge  of  tlie  rhom- 
bohcdroQ  to  axis  p'. 

The  tangent  of  45°        is  1.0000 

The  tangent  of  63=  26'  is  2.0000 
Hence,  the  tangent  of  llie  inclination  of  a  lemuoal  edge  of  a  rhombohe,. 
dron  to  axis  p*  is  twice  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the 
same  axis,  as  was  stated  in  g  544  li.)  This  determination  justifles  our 
ascribing  lo  ax\&  I*  of  the  triaxial  form  iP.M^^Tj,  twice  the  length  tliat 
we  escribe  lo  uis  I*  of  the  biaxial  form  ^P,T. 

552.  Problem.  Given,  Model  26',  with  tlte  angle  across  a  terminal 
edge  =  104°  28|'i  required,  the  plane  angles  of  the  facet. 

Take  the  same  solid  triangle  and  the  same  gircn  quantities  as  in 
§  551,  and  find  side  a. 

Given,  A  =  60o;  B  =  52°  I4l'j  tojind,  a. 
Formula  4.  log  cos  a  ^  log  cos  A  -|-  10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  60>  =  19.6990 

—  log  sin  B  =  62>  14^'  =    9.8979 

log  cos  a  =  50"  46'    =    9.8011 
Twice  this  product,  or  50°  4f;'  x  2  =  101"  32',  is  the  obtuse  plane  angle 
at  pole  Z.     Its  supplement,  180=  —  101=  32'  =  78"  28',  is  the  value  of 
the  acute  plane  angle  at  a  lateral  solid  angle  of  the  model. 

553.  Problem.  Given,  Model  26',  with  the  sj/mbol,  Hj;  required,  the 
angle  across  the  terminal  edges  and  across  the  lateral  edges. 

a.)  The  index  of  a  rbombohedron  is  the  cotangent  of  the  inclination 
of  a  plane  to  axis  p'.  The  index  I  or  1.0000  is  the  cotangent  of  45=, 
which  is  therefore  the  iucliuation  of  a  plane  of  Model  26*  to  axis  p". 

Take  a  solid  triangle,  consisting  of  a  sixth  of  the  crystal,  with  pole  Z 

for  its  vertex,  and  find  B,  equal  to  half  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge 

of  the  crystal,  with  the  help  of  the  following  known  quantities:  C  =  90°; 

2k 
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b  :=  45^;  A  :=  60°.   See  problem  §  551,  of  which  the  present  problem  is 
the  counterpart. 

Formula  8.  log  cos  B  =  log  cos  b  +  log  sin  A  —  10. 

log  cos  ^  =  450    '     =  9.8495 
+  log  sin  A  =  60^  =  9.9375 

log  cos  B  =  520  14J/  —  9.7870 

Twice  this  product,  or  52°  14^'  X  2  =  104°  28§^  is  the  angle  across  a 
terminal  edge  of  the  rhonibohedron  R^. 

b.)  The  angle  across  a  lateral  edge  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
across  a  terminal  edge,  or  180°  —  104o  28f'  =  75°  31  i'. 

554.  Genercti  Formula  for  calculafing  the  relation  between  the  Index 
and  the  Angles  of  a  Rhombohedron. 

Put  B  =  half  the  angle  across  a  terminal  edge, 

and  b  =  inclination  of  a  plane  to  axis  p*. 
Then, 

a.)  log  cos  &  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  9.9375  (log  sin  6O0). 
b.)  log  cos  B  =  log  cos  b  +  9.9375  (log  sin  60^)  —  10. 

See  §§551  and  553  for  the  derivation  and  details  of  these  formulse. 
Examples: 

1.)  Given,  Model  26^  R,,  B  =  67°  13';  required,  b,  and  the  value  of 
the  Index. 

Formula  o.)  10  +  log  cos  67"  13'  =  19.5880 

—    9.9375 


log  cos  63°  26'  =  9.6505  =  b. 

cot  63°  26'  =  .5000  =  J.    Therefore,  Model  26''  =  RJ.  Haiiy's  Chaux 
carbonatee  equiaxe. 

2.)  Giveny  Model  26^  R,,  B  =  39"  14';  required^  b,  and  the  value  of 
the  Index. 

Formula  a.)  10  +  log  cos  39°  14'  =  19.8891 

--    9.9375 


log  cos  26°  33' =    9.9516  =  ft. 

cot  26°  S3'  =  2.000  =  «.     Therefore,  Model  26^  =  Rf .  Haiiy's  Chaux 
carbonatee  inverse. 

3.)  Given,  Model  26°,  R§;  required,  b  and  B, 

By  the  Table  of  Indices,  page  139,  you  find  §  =  2.667  =  cot  20°  33' 

:=  b. 

Then,  Formula  b.)  log  cos  20°  33'  =  9.9714 

+  9.9375 


log  cos  35°  50°  =  9.9089  =  B. 
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Twice  th'ts  product,  or  85°  50'  X  2  =  ^1°  40',  is  the  angle  across 
mioal  edge  of  Model  26^.     Hauy's  Merture  aulfttri  primitif.     He  states 
the  angle  to  be  71'"  48'. 

555-  Combination  of  Rhombohedrons  unlh  one  another. — Several 
rhomb ohedrons  are  often  found  in  combination  upon  one  crystal.  Model 
26"  represents  a  combination  of  three  different  rhomb  ohedrons.  It  will 
be  useful  to  examine  what  are  the  possible  varieties  of  combination  that 
can  take  place  among  the  rhorobohedrons, 

JRhombohedron  of  the  Fint  Position  predominant  ::t  R,Zw.  §  548,  Ist. 

a.)  It  can  combine  with  a  rhomboheitron  of  the  same  position,  whose 
iiides  is  _■  The  planes  of  r_  appear  at  pole  Z,  inclining  on  the  planes 
of  R'.  It  can  also  combine  with  a  rhomboheilron  of  the  same  position, 
whose  index  is  +.  The  planes  of  r+  appear  at  the  lower  lateral  angles 
inclining  on  the  planes  of  li.. 

£.)  It  can  combine  with  a  rhombohedron  of  the  second  position,  R.Ze, 
having  any  index  whatever.  If  the  index  of  the  second  rhombohedron 
is  equal  to  the  index  of  the  first  rhombohedron,  and  if  the  two  rhombo- 
hedrons  are  similar  in  size  as  well  as  equal  in  their  axial  relations  = 
R,  Zff,  R,  Ze,  then  the  combination  will  be  a  regular  six-sided  pyra- 
mid; but  if  the  rhombohedron  of  the  secoud  position  is  subordinate, 
=  r.  Ze,  then  its  planes  replace  the  upper  lateral  angles  of  R^  Zw,  and 
incline  upon  the  terminal  edges;  and  in  this  case,  the  edge  of  combination 
of  the  planes  of  the  two  rhombohcdrons  \a  parallel  with  tlie  blue  lines 
drawn  on  Models  20",  26",  or  with  lines  drawn  from  pole  Z  to  the  angles 
of  the  liesagonal  equator. 

c.)  If  the  planes  of  the  rhombohedron  r.  Ze  are  tangent  planes  to  the 
edges  of  the  rhombohedron  R,  Zw,  as  they  are  represented  by  Model 
26',  then  the  index  of  r,  Ze  has  a  divisor  twice  as  largo  as  the  iudcK  of 
Rj  Zw,  the  dividend  remaining  the  same.  Tlius,  if  R^  Zw  is  R^,  then 
T^  Ze  must  be  r^,  because  the  equator  of  the  second  form  has  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  equator  of  the  first  form.  This  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  inclination  to  axis  p*  of  a  plane  of  the  second  form  is 
equal  to  the  inclination  to  the  same  axis  of  an  edge  of  the  first  form,  viK\\e 
the  inclination  to  tliat  axis  of  on  edge  of  the  first  form  has  a  tangent  of 
twice  the  length  of  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  first 
form  to  the  given  asis.  Of  course,  the  edges  of  the  second  form  bear  the 
same  relation  to  its  planes,  as  the  edges  and  planes  of  the  first  form  bear 
to  one  another.  The  equatorial  ases  of  the  second  form  are  therefore 
twice  aa  long  as  the  equatorial  axes  of  the  first  form. 

(f.)  If  the  rhombohedron  of  the  second  position,  r,  Ze,  has  an  index 
whose  divisor  is  greater  than  twice  the  divisor  of  the  index  of  the  rhom- 
bohedron  R,  Zw,  then  tlie  second  rhombohedron  is  obtuse,  and  its  planes 
appear  on  R,  Zw  at  pole  Z,  replacing  the  upper  part  of  the  terminal 
edges  of  R,  Zw. 

e.)  If  the  rhombohedron  of  th.:  second  position,  r,  Ze,  has  an  index 
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nhose  divisor  is  leas  than  the  divisor  of  the  index  of  the  rhombohej 
R,  Zw,  then  the  second  rbombohedron  is  acute,  and  its  planes 
the  upper  lateral  angles  of  the  rhombobedron  K,  Zw,  and  incline  on  ita 
terminal  edges;  but  tlie  edge  of  combinalion  between  the  planes  of  R,  Zw 
and  r,  Ze  is  not,  as  in  case  b.),  parallel  ^vith  the  blue  lines  drawn  c 
Model  26',  but  has  a  more  vertical  position. 

f.)   The  ihombohedron  of  the  iJrst  position  does  not  combine  with  tl 
rhombohedroDs  of  the  third  and  fourth  positions. 

The  rhombobedron  of  the  second  position  is  never  considered  t 
predominant,  merely  beeause  there  can  be  only  one  predominant  r 
bobedron  on  any  given  combination,  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  foU 
the  rule,  always  to  place  ibis  in  the  first  position. 

556.  Rliombo/iedron  of  liic   Third  Porilion  predominant  ^=  It.! 
5  548,  3rd. 

The  rhombobedron  of  the  third  position  can  combine  with  other  rhom- 
bohedrons  of  the  third  position  having  the  indices  _  or  ^.,  and  with  rhom- 
bohedrona  of  the  fourth  position  having  any  index  whatever,  exactly  as 
rhombohedrons  of  the  first  position  can  combine  with  other  rhombohedroDS 
of  the  first  position,  and  with  all  kinds  of  rhombohedrons  of  the  second 
position.  But  the  rhombohedrons  of  the  third  and  fourth  positions  do 
not  combine  with  rhombohedrons  of  the  first  and  second  positions,  except 
when  they  are  in  the  condition  of  homohedral  six-sided  pyramids. 

557.  ANAxrsis  of  Combinations  coktaininq  seteoal  Rboki 

QGDRONS. 

Take,  as  an  example,  Model  25*.  R  J  Zw,  njj  Ze,  rj  Ze.  Ckabasite. 

a.)  According  to  Phillips,  the  inclinatioa  of  the  large  planes,  or  the 
planes  of  R;^,  to  one  another,  measured  over  the  tangent  planes  that  re- 
place the  edges  of  R^,  is  94°  46'.  With  this  information,  you  can  find 
the  index  of  the  predominant  riiombohedron,  by  the  method  given  in 
§554. 

Formula  a.)  \0  +  log  cos  '~  =  47°  23'  =  19.8306 
—    9.9375 


Jept^l 


log  cos  38*31'=    9.8931 
nearly  J  (witliin  G').     This  gives  the  syml 


cot  DS"  34'  =  1.2542 

nj  Zw. 

£.)  Tiie  planes  which  replace  the  edges  of  R^  Zw  require  the  symbol 
B^  Ze,  according  to  the  principle  explained  in  §  555,  c.) 

c.)  The  planes  which  replace  the  lateral  solid  angles,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  rhombobedron  r+Ze,  may  be  calculated  from  two  different 
measurements:  one  upon  the  zenith  planes  of  n^,  which  Phillips  quotes 
at  1 43°  59',  the  other  upon  tlie  nadir  planes  of  R  J,  which  angle  he  quotes 
at  120°  5'. 

d.)  The  angle  of  inclination  r^  upon  r^.  contains  the  following  angles: 
Jhe  inclination  of  b^  to  the  equator  =  *  +  90°  +  the  inclination  of 
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r+  to  uIb  p"  =  y.    These  three  quantities  compose  tlie  edge  of  combU 
nation  between  the  planea  of  any  two  rliombobedruna  in  the  some  zone 
and  on  the  same  pyramid.     Consequently,  if  X  is  the  angle  across  the 
edge  of  combination,  then  f/  =  X  —  («  +  90°) 
and  a:  =  X  —  (j/  +  90°)- 

Now  angle  x  in  the  present  case,  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  B^  to 
the  equator,  Ib  the  complement  of  the  inclination  of  tlie  same  plane  to 
axis  p^  By  the  Table  of  Indices,  page  139,  you  find  J  =  .6250,  which 
is  the  cotangent  of  58*,  or  the  tangent  of  32°.  The  former  is  the  incli- 
nation of  a  plane  of  n^  to  axis  p',  the  latter,  its  inclination  to  tlie  equator. 
Therefore,  x  =  32°,  and  the  equation  y  ^  X  —  {■«  +  W),  becomes 
y  =  143°  59'  —  (32°  +  90'  =  122°)  =  21°  StK. 

This  product,  21"  59',  is  therefore  the  inclination  of  r+  to  axis  p*.  cot 
ar  59'  =  2.4772  =  nearly  J  (within  10). 

c.)  The  angle  of  inclination  of  a  zenith  plane  of  R{  Zw  upon  a  nadir 
plane  of  r+  Ze  contains  two  angles,  which  are,  the  inclination  of  a  plane 
of  R^  and  of  a  plane  of  r^.  to  the  equator.  Call  the  first  x  and  the  sec- 
ond^. These  two  quantities  always  compose'the  edge  of  combination 
between  the  planes  of  two  different  rliombohedrons  that  meet  at  the 
equator.  ^Hence,  if  the  edge  of  combination  is  called  X,  then  x  ^=  X  — 
y,  and  y  =  X  ■ —  j-. 

Now,  angle  7,  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  D^  to  the  equator,  is  the 
angieof  which  J  =  1.250  is  the  tangent.  This  angle  is  51°  20J..  Hence, 
as  X  is  given  at  120°  5',  the  equation^  =:  X  —  x,  becomes^  ^  120°  5' 
—  51"  20i'  —  68°  44^'.  This  product,  G8°  44 J',  is  the  inclination  of  a 
plane  of  r^.  Ze  to  the  equator,  Ihe  tangent  of  which  angle  is  the  index  of 
the  rhomb  oh  edron.  Hence,  tan  68"  441',  ^  2.570  =  nearly  J  (within 
32'.) 

/)  The  index  of  r^  Ze  is  found,  by  d.),  to  be  2.4772.  and  by  e.).  it  is 
found  to  be  2.570.  The  index  chosen  as  the  correct  relation  is  2.5000, 
which  stands  nearly  mid-way  between  the  two  determinations.  These  dif- 
fere nces  afford  an  example  of  what  very  frequently  occurs  in  crystallo- 
graphy. The  index  of  a  symbol  is  often  greater  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  measurement  after  which  it  is  calculated.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
measurements  of  two  different  edges  of  the  same  natural  crystal  are 
found  to  be  mathematically  accurate,  or  that  the  measurements  of  the 
same  edge  by  different  persons  agree  to  a  nicety.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  correcting  such  measurements,  by  calculating  the  indices  of  symbols 
from  as  many  different  original  measurements  as  possible,  and  thus 
making  one  measurement  serve  to  check  another.  It  is  as  unsafe  to  fix 
the  index  of  a  symbol  from  a  calculation  grounded  on  the  measurement 
of  a  single  angle,  as  it  would  be  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  a 
chemical  element  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  single  analysis. 

From  tlie  result  of  the  foregoing  calculations,  1  conclude  that  the 
rhombohedrons  contained  on  Model  26'  are  RJ  Zw,  b  j  Ze,  r|  Ze. 

The  minerals  which  occur  in  the  shape  of  complex  rhomboheilrouB, 
are  enumerated  in  Part  II.  page  103,  In  Class  2,  Order  5. 


658-  COMBIBATIOSS  OP  THE  RaOHBOUEDIION  WITB  THE  IIOHIZOX- 
TAL  FlaKSS  p. 

P-.iPST,  iPJMfJT,:  or  P_.RJ.  Model  114.  Corundum. 

P--iPT,iP^iH't,-  orp_.  R,.  Model  114'.  Culeareous  Spar. 
Theso  combioations  are  incomplete  prisma  wUli  incomplete  pyramids, 
having  a  rhombo- rectangular  equator.      Minerals ;   Close  5,  Order  5, 
Genus  1,  Part  II.,  page  liS. 

Anali/sh. — The  inclination  of  plane  PZ  to  a  plane  of  a  rhombohedron 
is  S)0"  4-  X,  in  which  formula,  x  signifieB  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of 
the  rhombohedron  to  axis  p'.  If  you  have  given,  the  combination  P.R^ 
with  the  inclination  of  PZ  upon  P,T  =  X,  then  the  index  of  R,  is  the 
cotangent  of  (X  —  StT). 

55[i.  Combinations  or  ths  Rdo^bobeobom  with  TBE  I{EGin.An 
SiX-SiDED  PsiaH. 

T,MfJT,.lPMZn,  iPM,T|J:  orV.R.Zn.  Model  71. 
T,  Mf^T,  iPT  Zw,  iPMIJT,:  or  V.  R,  Ziv.  Model  72. 
These  combinations  are   incomplete  prisms  with  complete  pyramids, 
I  liaving  a  rhombo-rcclaiigular  equator.      Minerals :  Class  4,   Order  5, 

Genus  1,  Part  II.  page  113. 
I  AnalffHt.^Tbe  iuctinalion  of  plane  Tw  to  plane  P.T  Zw  is  90°  +  r, 

in  which  formula,  x  aignifiea  the  inclination  of  plane  P,TZw  or  of  any 
plane  of  the  given  rhombohedron,  to  the  equator. 

The  inclination  of  plane  M_T  to  plane  P,M  Zn,  or  of  plane  Tw  to 
I  plane  iP,M,TJJZsw.  is  90"  +  y.  in  which  formula,  y  signifles   half 

'  the  angle  across  the  lateral  edge  of  the  given  rhombohedron. 

The  common  practice  of  crystallographcrs  is  to  put  the  terminal  planes 
of  Modtil  71  into  the  same  positions  as  the  terminal  planes  of  Model  72. 
In  that  case,  the  rhombohedron  is  the  same  in  both  combinations,  but 
thou,  the  prism  of  Model  71  must  be  denoted  as  the  pritm  of  the  second 
position.  Now,  I  think  it  is  much  belter  to  consider  the  positions  of  the 
prisms  to  hejixed,  and  the  positions  of  the  pyramids  to  be  variable.  This 
has  the  great  advantage  of  diminishing  the  estimated  number  of  the 
prisms  without  increasing  the  estimated  number  of  the  pyramids,  or 
adding  any  thing  to  the  difficulty  of  naming  and  discriminating  them, 

ITlus,  of  course,  was  difBcult  to  be  done  without  the  use  of  the  polaric 
signs,  Ze,  Zn,  &c^  but  with  these  signs,  this  arrangement  can  be  readily 
carried  into  effect. 

560.  Combination  op  the  RnoMUOBEDROH,  the  Six-Sii>ei»  Prism,  J 

ANii  TU£  Horizontal  Planes.  I 

.  P,T,M|4TripimZn,^pJm,tlJ:  orP.V.rjZn.  Model  57.  Corundum.  I 

^^^_       This  is  a  complete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid,  and  a  rhombo-  1 

^^^H      rectangular  equator.     Minorob:  Fart  H.  page  108,  Class  3,  Order  5,  I 

^^f     Genua  I 
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2.  The  Scalenohedboh.     Model  26'. 
S6l.  The  scale  noli  etlron  is  a  sbt-sided  pyramid  with  scalene  triangular 
faces  aod  a  twelve-sided  equator,  similar  to  the  twelve  exterior  edges  of 
the  following  diagram : 


There  are  three  kinds  of  edges  on  the  scalenoliedron :  six  acute  and 
abort  terminal  edges,  which  have  the  positions  of  Ihe  terminal  edges  of  a 
rhombciiedron  of  the  first  position,  or  as  tlic  lines  p,  q,  r,  in  the  above 
diagram;  sis  obtuse  and  long  terminal  edges,  situated  like  the  terminal 
edges  of  a  rhombohedroD  of  the  second  position,  or  like  tlie  lines  s,  y,  z, 
in  the  above  diagram;  and  sis  lateral  edges  which  connect  the  terminal 
edges  by  a  sigxag,  situated  like  the  Kigxag  lateral  edges  of  a  rhombolie- 
dron.  Hence,  the  equator  passes  through  the  middle  of  every  lateral 
edge,  and  divides  three  upper  lateral  angles  from  three  lower  lateral 
angles.  The  figure  of  the  horizontal  section  made  through  this  combina- 
tion any  where  betwixt  the  lateral  angles  and  the  summit  is  sis-sided, 
with  three  angles  of  one  kind  and  three  of  another,  placed  alternately,  a» 
shown  in  the  diagram  in  §  563.  The  vertical  section  through  the  ter> 
minal  edges  of  the  combination  is  a  rhomboid,  whose  sides  show  the 
inclination  of  the  two  kinds  of  terminal  edges  to  axis  p°. 

562.  The  scaleaohedron  is  the  parallel-faced  hemihedral  form  of  the 
didodecahedron  or  twelve-sided  pyramid.  It  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  homohednd  form,  is  often  predominant,  and  sometimes 
produces  complete  isolated  crystals,  uncombined  with  other  forms,  The 
planes  of  the  twelve-sided  pyramid  which  combine  to  produce  the 
scolenobedrou,  ore  enumerated  in  §  274,  and  arc  marked  S  in  the  diagram 
in  g  5Cl.  They  are  as  follow  : 
1P,M_T,  marked  9  and  1 1,  and  forming  part  of  the  octahedron,  9,  10, 

11,  12. 
IP.MzT,  marked  1  and  3,  and  forming  part  of  the  octahedron.  1,2,3,4. 
^P.M+T,  marked  7  and  8,  and  forming  part  of  the  octahedron,  S,  6, 7, 8. 
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The  complementary  planes,  marked  10,  13,  2,  4,  G,  and  6,  combine  to 
produce  a  second  or  inverse  scalenohedron. 

Id  like  manner,  Bcalenobedrons  are  formed,  tvliich  have  tlie  same  rela- 
tion to  axis  m',  that  the  above  two  varieties  have  to  axis  t'. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  the  scalenohedron ;  probably  as 
many  or  mere  varieties  than  of  the  rhombohedron.  They  are,  however, 
all  so  very  imperfectly  described  in  the  books  on  mineralogy,  that  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  give  a  clear  account  of  them,  and  have,  therefore, 
denoted  them  in  the  Tables  of  Minerals  merely  by  a  temporary  proxi- 
mate sign.  The  scalenohedron  which  is  beat  known,  because  most 
abundant  in  a  separate  state,  is  the  ntetastatique  acalenohedron  of  calcare- 
ous spar,  which  is  represented  by  Model  26'.  The  axes  of  the  three 
hemioctahedrons  of  wlucli  this  combination  is  composed,  are  to  lie  found 
by  the  following  processes : 

563.  Problem.  Given,  Model  26',  wilh  the  angle  across  an  ohliue 
terminal  edge  =  144°  20J',  the  angle  across  an  acute  lerminal  edge  = 
104"  2ef',  and  the  angle  across  a  lateral  edge  =  133"  26';  required, 
a.)  the  indices  of  the  hemioctahedron  whose  planes  meet  at  the  ohtiue  ter- 
minal edge,  Zw;  6.)  tite  indices  of  the  hemioctahedron  whose  planes  meet 
at  the  acute  lerminal  edge,  Ze;  and  c.)  the  indicesofthe  Hemioctahedron 
whose  planes  lye  on  the  north  meridian  of  lite  scalenohedron. 

Put  o  ^  — ^-  ^  72°  lOl'  =  half  the  angle  across  the  obtuse  edge. 
0=^5^  =  52"  14i'  =  half  the  angle  across  the  acute  edge. 
/  =  ^^^  =  66"  43'    =  half  the  angle  across  the  lateral  edge. 

a.)  The  first  calculation  to  be  made  is  on  the  model  of  that  described  in 
§  lOS,  relating  to  six -faced  pyramids. 

Assume  Model  26'  to  be  divided  into  six  portions,  by  planes  pass- 
ing through  the  lerminal  edges.  Take  one  of  these  portions  as  an 
oblique-angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then  the 
known  parts  are,  C  =  60°  =  interior  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
two  planes  at  axis  p';  A  =  32"  14^'  =  half  the  angle  across  an  acute 
edge;  and  B  =:  72°  101'  =  half  the  angle  across  an  obtuse  edge.  With 
these  data,  find  a  ^  inclination  of  an  obtuse  edge  of  the  scalenohedron 


Given,A  =  S2>Ui'i  '. 
Formula  ,37/siQ  ^  o  =  v" 


Log  sin  i  a    \\ 
\  { log  cos  S  +  I< 


1  =  72°  101';  C  =  50" ;  to ^nd,  a. 


li 


(S  -  A)  + 
=  52»  141' 
=  72=  lOJ- 


-(l<.g.ii,B  +  log.lnC)). 
S  =  92=  12'  17i" 
A  =  52°  14'  20" 

S  —  A  =  39°  57'  67i  " 
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-{ 


log  COS  S 
-I-  log  COS  (S  —  A) 


log  sin  B  =  72°  lOi' 
+  log  sin  C  =  60° 


87°  47f '  = 
39058'    = 

+  20  = 

9.9786  \  _ 
9.9375/  - 


—  8.5852 
9.8844 

38.4696 
19.9161 

2)183535 


log  sin  i  a  =  10<»  54'  =       9.27675 

Twice  this  product,  or  lO©  54'  x  2  =  2lo  48',  is  the  inclination  of  the 
obtuse  terminal  edge  of  the  scalenohedron  to  axis  p*.  As  this  edge  is  on 
the  east  meridian,  and  proceeds  from  pole  Z  to  pole  w,  the  cotangent  of 
its  inclination  to  p*  is  the  index  of  the  octahedron  whose  two  planes  meet 
at  the  Zw  edge,  in  so  far  as  respects  axes  p*  and  t*.  cot  21^  48'  = 
2.5000  =  I  =  PiM.T. 

b.)  You  next  proceed  to  investigate  the  value  of  the  index  ,  in  the 
symbol  Pfl^sT  just  quoted.  The  hexagon,  A,B,  in  the  following  dia- 
gram, is  a  cross  section  through  the  zenith  pyramid  of  the  scalenohe- 


dron. Line  ns  is  axis  m%  and  line  ew  is  axis  t\  Line  cw  is  axis  t^ 
of  the  hemioctahedron,  found  by  a.)  to  be  f  of  the  length  of  axis  p*. 
What  you  have  now  to  determine,  is  the  length  of  the  line  cs  or  en,  the 
relation  of  which  to  the  line  cw  is  the  required  value  of,  in  the  symbol 
P^M,T;  for  the  triangle  swn  is  half  the  equator  of  the  given  octahe- 
dron, and  cw,  en,  are  its  two  equatorial  axes.  The  lines  BV  and  BV 
represent  the  width  of  so  much  of  the  planes  of  P|M.T  as  appear  upon 

2o 
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the  acalenohedroD.  Thi?  portions  $13'  and  uB^  aud  tbe  eutirc  otlier  Lalf 
of  the  octahedron,  are  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  two  co-existent 
hemi octahedron 3,  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

To  obtitin  the  relation  of  line  en  to  line  cw,  you  take  an  octant  of 
the  acolenobedron.  Model  26',  which  is  assumed  to  be  divided  for  this 
purpose  by  the  equator,  the  north  meridian,  and  the  east  meridian.  You 
employ  this  as  a  right-angled  solid  triangle  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex. 
The  base  of  this  ocUot  \a  shown  by  the  lines  ccB'w,  the  base  of  the 
given  triangle  is  shown  by  the  lines  enw.  The  known  parts  of  this 
right-angled  triangle  are  C  ^  90°  ^  inclination  of  the  east  meridian  on 
the  north  meridian,  or  of  line  cw  on  cm  A  =  "Z"  10^'  =  half  the  angle 
across  an  obtuse  terminal  edge  of  Model  26';  &  =  21°  48'  ^  inclination 
of  the  same  obtuse  terminal  edge  to  axis  p'.  With  these  given  quanti- 
ties, you  can  find  a,  which  is  the  inclination  of  the  north  terminal  edge 
of  the  given  octahedron  to  axis  p',  the  tangent  of  which  angle  is  the 
required  length  of  line  en  in  the  diagram. 

Given,  A  =  72°  lOf;  b  =  2V  48';  to  fitKl,  a. 
Formula  7.  log  tan  a  =:  log  tan  A  +  log  sin  b  —  10. 

log  tan  A  =  72"  10}'  =  10.4926 


log  tan  a  =  49"    6'    =  10.0624 

The  tangent  of  this  product,  49°  6',  is  1.1541  =  |  j,  which  gives  pram,B. 
This  is  a  ratio  not  reducible  to  a  convenient  vulgar  fraction  fit  to  replace 
the  index  .  in  the  symbol  P^M.T,  at  least,  so  long  as  the  indes  ^  fol- 
lows the  sign  P.  I  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  take  axis  p'  for  unity, 
and  to  write  the  indices  of  tliis  symbol  as  follows ;  P,M|4T^.  In  writing 
tbe  symbols  of  the  associated  hemloctahedronsof  the  scolenohedron,  axis 
p'  must  then  always  be  taken  for  unity. 

c.)  You  proceed  now  to  investigate  the  hemi octahedron,  whose  two 
zenith  planes  meet  at  the  acute  terminal  edge  of  the  scale nohedroii, 
which  edge  is  marked  B  in  the  diagram,  page  281.  There  are  two  cal- 
culations to  make  with  this  view.  By  the  first  you  find  the  inclination 
of  the  acute  terminal  edge  of  the  sealenohedron  to  axis  p',  the  tangent  of 
which  inclination  is  the  length  of  the  line  Be;  and  then  by  employing 
this'  product  in  an  equation  similar  to  that  given  in  b,),  you  obtain  an 
angle  whose  tangent  is  the  length  of  the  line  co  or  ci.  The  rjttioof  axis 
m'  ^  CO,  and  of  axis  t'  =  cB,  to  axis  p",  being  thus  determined,  you  are 
enabled  to  fix  the  indices  of  the  symbol  of  the  liemioctahedron,  whose 
planes  are  marked  A'B  and  A'B  in  tlie  diagram. 

You  may  find  the  inclination  of  the  obtuse  terminal  edge  of  the 
sealenohedron  to  axis  p'  by  means  of  Formula  37,  as  shown  in  a.), 
merely  changing  the  designations  of  the  given  quantities  to  A  =  72°  10^ 'j 
B  =  52"  14^';  C  =  60";  with  which  to  find  a,  which  is  the  required 
Angle.     But  the  following  method  is  shorter : 

d.)  Take  the  same  solid  triangle  as  was  employed  in  a.),  but  use  iJie 
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foliowiDg  data :  A  =  52"  H^'  =  half  the  angle  across  an  acute  edge  i 
a  =  21°  48'  =  inclination  of  an  obtuae  edge  to  axis  p*;  B  =  72"  101' 
=  half  the  oiigle  across  an  obtuse  edge.  With  these  data,  find  li  ^^ 
clination  of  an  acute  edge  of  the  Bcalenohedron  to  axis  p*. 

Giwn,  A  =  52"  141';  a  =  21°  48';  B  =  72°  10^';  to  ^nd.  t>. 
Pormula  31.  log  sin  £  =^  log  sin  B  +  log  sin  a  —  log  sin  A. 
log  sin  B  =  72"  10^'  =  9-9786 
+  log  sin  a  =  31'  48'    =  9.5698 

19.5484 
—  log  sin  A  =  52°  l4l'  =  9,8979 

log  sin  h  =  W  34'    =  9.6505 

This  product,  26°  34',  is  the  inclination  of  the  acute  tenninal  edge  of  the 
Bcalenohedron  to  axis  p*.  Its  cotangent  is  3.0,  its  tangent  .5,  which 
gives  the  ratio  of  pjf,  or  the  symbol  P.M.T,  or  PM,Tl. 

e.)  You  next  take  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  whose  base  is  described 
by  the  triangle  Bco  in  the  diagram  in  page  281.  Pole  'I  is  its  vertex, 
and  you  know  the  following  parts,  A  ^  52°  14i  =  half  the  angle  across 
an  acute  edge  of  the  Bcalenohedron ;  6  ^^  26°  31'  =  inclination  of  that 
edge  to  axis  p*.  With  these  you  hare  to  find,  a  ^  inclination  to  axis  p* 
of  a  line  or  an  edge  from  o  to  pole  Z,  the  tODgent  of  vhlch  aogie  gives 
the  length  of  the  line  oc,  or  the  ratio  of  axis  m"  of  llie  hemioctahedron  to 

Given,  A  =  52°  14^';  ft  =  S6°  Si's  to  Ji^,  a. 
Formula  ~.  log  tan  a  '=  log  tan  A  +  log  sin  b  —  10. 
log  tan  A  =  52°  Ul'  =  10.1109 
-I-  log  siD  &  =  26°  34'    ^    9,6505 

log  tan  a  =30°  =    9.7614 

The  cotangent  of  30°  is  1.7532,  or  ^;  its  tangent  is  .5774  or  Jg,  which 
gives  the  ratio  of  PhIHij.  If.  therefore,  we  again  call  axis  p*  of  the  sym- 
bol P,M,T.  ="  I,  then  the  indices  derived  from  rf.)  and  e.)  will  be 
P.M^ITi. 

This  is  the  symbol  of  the  hemioctahedron  whose  two  zenith  planes 
meet  at  the  acute  terminal  edge  Ze- 

/;)  You  have  now  to  examine  the  axial  relations  of  the  hemioctahedron 
whose  planes  lye  on  the  norlli  zone  of  the  scalenohedron,  and  meet  at 
tlie  lateral  edges  marked  A'  B'  and  A'  B'  in  the  diagram.  The  angle 
across  the  lateral  edge,  from  a  plane  of  the  upper  on  a  plane  of  the  lower 
pyi'amid,  is  given  at  133"  26'.  The  supplement  of  this  angle,  or  180: 
—  133°  26'  =  46°  34',  is  the  inclination  of  plane  A'  B'  upon  pUne 
A'  B'  measured  across  the  upper  pyramid.  The  inclined  edge  which 
this  angle  measures  does  not  appear  upon  the  scalenohedron,  but  its  posi- 
tion is  from  pole  '/•  to  the  extremity  of  the  line  c  e,  where  the  lines  which 
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pass  from  A'  B'  and  A'  B',  converge  to  a  point  at  e.  Let  tliis  inclined 
edge  be  called  X,  the  equatorial  axes  of  the  given  heiaioctahedron,  are 
the  line  c  M  c  ^  ra",  and  the  line  c  m  e  ^  t'.  By  means  of  an  oblique- 
angled  solid  triangle,  you  first  ascertain  the  inclination  of  the  edge  X  to 
axis  p',  then  the  length  of  the  line  cme,  wliich  is  the  tangent  of  the 
inclination  of  the  edge  to  axis  p";  and  finally,  with  these  data,  and  by 
means  of  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  you  determine  the  length  of  the 
Kne  c  M  c. 

Let  the  triangle  A',  c,  c,  be  the  base  of  the  oblique-angled  solid  triangle, 
which  baa  pole  Z  for  its  vertex.  Then  angle  B  =  72°  lOi',  is  half  the 
angle  across  an  obtuse  edge  of  the  sealenohedron ;  angle  A  i^  — ^  ^ 
23=  17',  is  half  the  inclination  of  plane  A'  B'  on  plane  A'B'i  and  side 
a  =  2t°  48',  is  the  Inclination  of  an  obtuse  terminal  edge  to  axis  p°,  or 
that  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  line  A'  c  in  the  diagram.  With  these 
data,  you  can  find  side  b,  which  is  the  inclination  of  the  edge  X  to  axis  p*. 
Given,  A  =  23"  17';  B  =  72°  lOJ';  a  =  21"  48  j  tojind,  i. 

Formula  31.     log  sin  b  ^  log  sin  B  +  log  sin  a  —  log  sin  A.  ' 

log  sin  B  =  720  101'  =    9.97BG 
+  log  Bin  a  =  210  43'    _    9.5698 

19.5484 
—  log  sin  A  =  83°  17'    =    9.5969 

log  sin  4=63°  26'    =    99515 
This  product,  03°  26',  is  the  inclination  of  the  edge  X  to  axis  p*.     Its 
cotangent  is  ,5000 ;  its  tangent,  2.0000,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  p'  ^  or 
the  symbol  P^M,T,  or  PM.T^. 

g.)  Now  form  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex, 
and  whose  base  is  shown  by  the  triangle  e  e  M  in  the  diagram.  The 
given  parts  of  the  triangle  are  as  follow:  C  ^  90°  =  inclination  of  side 
m  upon  side  M;  A  ^  23°  17'  :=  half  the  angle  across  the  edge  X,  or 
half  the  inclination  of  plane  A'  B'  on  pla-ie  A*^  B'l  6  =  03"  26'  =z  incli- 
nation  of  the  edge  X  to  axis  p'.  Witli  these  data,  you  have  to  find  a,  the 
tangent  of  which  angle  is  the  length  of  the  line  c  M  c,  compared  with 
axis  p"  of  the  hemic ctaliedron  under  examination. 

Cit^,  A  =  23°  17';  b  =  63°  26';  fojind,  a. 

Formula  7.  log  tan  a  ^  log  tan  A  -f-  log  sin  b 10. 

log  tan  A  =  23°  17'  =  9.6338 
+  log  sin    b  =  63°  26'  =  9.9515 

log  tan  n  -  21°  3'    =  9.5853 
The  cotangent  of  21°  3'  is  2.5983,  or  '/.     Its  tangent  is  .3849,  or  ^j. 
Tills  gives  the  ratio  of  p,'!,  mj. 

If,  therefore,  we  agwo  put  axis  p"  of  the  form  P  M,T.  =  1,  then  the 
indices  aflordeil  liy/)  and  t/.)  Itecome  P,M/,T^     This  is  the  symbol  of 


llie  hemioctBliedron  whose  planes  lye  c 
lie  (Iron. 

A.)  The  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion, page  '2S0,  is  as  follows : 

a.)  \a  found  by  a.)  and  b.)  to  be  1  PlM|JTi^ 

b.)  is  found  by  d.)  and  e.)  to  be  iP|MJ^Ti 

c.)  is  found  by  /)  and  j?.)  [o  be  1  P-f  M^jTf 

The  full  symbol  is  KPMfSTf.  PM^^Tl.  PM/jT^). 

The  OR  V  op  the  SCAiENOHEDRON. 

564.  The  angle  across  the  terminal  edges  of  the  rhombohedrou,  R„ 
Model  2G\  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  angle  across  the  acute  terminal 
edges  of  the  scalenohedron.  Model  26'>  These  edges  of  both  combina- 
tions have  the  same  positions,  as  have  also  the  six  lateral  edges.  But 
there  is  between  the  two  combinations  this  iniportaDt  differencci  that, 
whereas  the  terminal  edges  of  the  rhombohedron  have  the  axial  relations 
of  pt  t;,  the  acute  terminal  edges  of  the  scalenohedron  have  the  axial  rela- 
tions of  p3 1; ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  equatorial  axis  is  considered 
the  same  for  both  combinations,  axis  p"  of  the  scalenohedron  is  four 
times  as  long  as  axis  p*  of  the  rhombohedron. 

If  we  consider  the  rhombohedron  to  be  produced  by  a  single  eido- 
gen  cutting  axis  p'  at  an  angle  of  63°  26',  then  we  must  consider  the 
scalenohedron  to  bo  oomposed  of  three  equal  and  Himilar  eidogens, 
which  are  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  equator,  and  which  cut  axis 
p"  at  the  complementary  angle  of  2G°  31'. 

Whether  the  eidogen  of  104°  28^'.  which  thus  produces  the  rhombo- 
hedron R,  and  the  metastatique  scalenohedron,  has  the  properly  of  pro- 
ducing other  scalenohedrons  by  cutting  axis  p'  at  angles  different  from 
63°  26'  and  2G°  34',  or  whether  the  eidogen  which  produces  every  differ- 
ent rhombohedron  has  the  property  of  producing  only  one  scalenohedron, 
by  cutting  axis  p"  at  an  angle  complementary  to  the  angle  which  affords 
the  rhombohedron,  are  questions  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  determine. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity,  either  of  seeing  a  sufHcient  uumber  of  crys- 
tals, or  of  deriving  sufficient  information  from  books,  to  enable  me  fully 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  scalenohedron.  It  seems  to  be  clear, 
however,  that  there  is  a  relation  between  every  rhombohedron  aud  one 
particular  scalenohedron,  which  is,  that  the  terminal  edge  of  the  rhom- 
bohedron, and  tlie  acute  terminal  edge  of  the  scalenohedron,  cut  axis  p^ 
at  angles  which  are  the  complement  of  one  another. 

SnoHT  Notation  for  the  Scaxenoh£dkon. 

565.  The  calculation  of  the  axes  of  the  octahedrons  of  the  scalenohe- 
dron is  very  troublesome,  and  its  symbol  is  of  inconvenient  length.  I  ven- 
ture, therefore,  to  propose  a  method  of  dispensing  with  both;  but  I  do 
so  with  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  propriety,  becaui 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  the  scalenohedron  to  be  able 
whether  the  following  mctliod  can  always  be  safely  employed. 


>t  suffi-  J 
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The  proposed  method  is,  to  denote  the  ecalenohedroii,  i  (PMy^Tjf. 
PMi;iTl,  PMt^jT^).  simply  by  tlie  letter  S,  and  to  fin  its  index  on  the 
following  prindple: — Let  the  index  of  the  scalenohedron  be  the  same  as 
the  iadex  of  that  rhombohedron  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  that 
the  metastatique  scalenobcdron  bears  to  the  eleavage  rhombohedron  of 
ealcareoua  spar.  What  this  relation  is,  I  hare  explained  in  the  Theory  of 
the  scalenohedroD.  §  564.  It  is,  briefly,  that  the  angle  across  the  acute 
terminal  edge  of  the  xcalenohedron  is  the  tame  air  l/ie  angle  across  the 
terminal  edge  of  the  corre.iponding  rhombohedron. 

To  find  the  index  of  a  scalenohedron  on  this  principle,  you  require 
only  the  angle  across  its  acute  terminal  edge.  With  this  inforntation  you 
calculate  the  index  of  the  corresponding  rhombohedron,  after  the  methoda 
described  in  §§  551,  554,  and  you  take  the  same  index  for  the  index  of 
the  scalenohedroD.  ThuK,  let  the  acute  terminal  edge  of  the  scalenohe- 
dron  be  given  ^  104°  28^',  then  you  say, 

10  +  log  eoB  52-=  14J'  =  19.7670 
—    9.9375 

log  COS  +5^  =     aS4i)o 

cot  45°  =  1.0000.  Hence,  the  sealenohedron  is  S,,  and  is  related  to  the 
rlioni bolted ron  lt|. 

The  chief  inconvenience  attaclied  to  this  brief  uotAlion  is,  that  when  a 
symbol  is  given,  only  one  external  angle  of  the  sealenohedron  can  be 
calculated  from  it,  instead  of  three  angles,  which  characterise  the  com- 
bination. We  might  however  prepare  a  register  of  the  known  varieties 
of  the  sealenohedron,  or  a  better  mathematician  than  myself  may  be 
able  to  point  out  a  method  of  findlug  the  other  angles  when  one  is  ascer- 
tained. 

566.  Positions  of  the  Sealenohedron. — A  sealenohedron  is  in  position, 
when  its  acute  terminal  edges  are  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  ter- 
minal edges  of  the  rhombohedron  which  has  the  same  index.  Henc^, 
every  sealenohedron  may,  like  every  rhombohedron,  assume  one  of  the 
following  four  positions: — 

R,Zw  R,Ze  It.Zii  11,  Zs 

S,  Zw  S,  Ze  S,  Zn  S,  Zs 

Model  26%  aa  marked  in  ink,  is  in  the  position  ItiZw,  and  Model  2(]', 
also  as  marked  in  ink,  is  in  the  position  S,  Zw.  It  follows  that  the  ob- 
tuse terminal  edge  of  the  sealenohedron  has  always  the  position  of  the 
inclined  diagonal  of  the  faces  of  the  rhombohedron. 

The  above  method  of  denoting  the  indices  and  positions  of  the  sealeno- 
hedron had  not  occurred  to  me  when  the  second  part  of  this  work  was 
[irintorl,  and  these  points  were  therefore  not  attended  to  in  the  chapter 
which  contains  the  description  of  Uie  combinations  of  the  sealenohedron. 
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567.    COMBINATIOKS  CONTAIStNG  THB  ScAl.EROHI 

a.)  Scalenohtdront  with  KhoTnliohedrons. 

r,  Zw,  S|  Zw.  Iq  Ibis  case,  the  rhombohedron  appears  on  the  Bummit 
of  tbe  combination,  bo  tliat  iu  terniinat  edges  can  be  meosured.  All  the 
edges  of  S,  are  visible. 

Il_Zw-,  s+Zw.  A  scalenoliedron  bevelling  the  edges  of  a  rliombohe- 
dron.     All  the  edges  of  b+  are  visible. 

R_  Zw,  8^.  Ze.  A  scaleDohedron  replacing  the  lateral  angles  of  the 
rhombohedron.     The  terminni  edges  of  a+  can  be  measured. 

See  Part  II.  page  53.  Such  combinations  are  too  numerous  for  quo- 
tation here. 

6.)  ScaUnokedront  with  Vertical  Prisma  attd  Horisontal  Planes. 

t,  mf^t,.  S[  Zw.  A  scalenohedroQ  with  its  lateral  angles  replaced  by  six 
vertical  planes. 

t,  ra}Jti,  S|  Zn.  A  soalenohedron  with  its  lateral  edges  replaced  by 
sis  vertical  planes.  This  is  commonly  colled'  a  combination  of  tlie 
scalenohedron  with  the  six-sided  prism  of  the  second  position,  m,  m|t^; 
but  it  is  much  better  to  consider  tlie  position  of  tbe  prism  m  fixed, 
and  that  of  the  scalenohedron  as  variable.  The  signs,  Zn  and  Zvr, 
inLimate  the  difference  between  the  two  combinations  with  sufHclent  pre- 
cision, as  will  be  seen  if  Model  26'  is  held  in  the  two  positions. 

P.S.  A  scalenohedron  with  ita  summits  truncated. 

c.)  Scaletiohedroru  with  Scalenohedrom. 

In  combinations  of  acnlenohedrons  with  one  another,  the  edges  of  the 
separate  scalenohedrons  are  either  all  visible,  or  are  replaced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  calculated. 

569.    MlNEttALS  WHICH  PRESENT  THE   SCAt.E.'JOHEBKOS. 

The  scalcnobcdrons  alone,  and  their  combinations  with  rhomb  oh  edrous, 
are  complete  prisms  with  rhombo-rcctangular  equators,  and  fall  into  Class 
3,  Order  5.  See  Fart  II.  page  103.  The  combinations  of  scalenobedrons 
with  vertical  prisms,  but  without  horizontal  planes,  arc  incomplete  prisms 
with  complete  pyramids  and  rhomb o-rectangular  equators.  See  Class  4, 
Order  5,  Part  II.  page  113.  Tie  combinations  of  acalenoliedrons  with 
the  horizontal  planes,  but  without  vertical  planes,  are  Incomplete  prisms 
with  incomplete  pyramids  and  rliombo-rectangular  equators.  See  Class 
5,  Order  5,  Part  II.  page  118. 

569-  Aspect  op  Couflex  CBTgTAi.s  belonoiko  to  the  Rhom- 
BouEDBAi.  System,  with  the  Simbols  op  Fobus  that  keplacg 
the  edges  am>  angleb  op  pbedominakt  combination 9. 

The  Six-Sited  PvKAMin  predominant.  2  R,  Zw  Ze.  Model  2G. 
Terminal  solid  angles  replaced  by: 

1  horizontal  plane  ^  p.  Model  96. 

0  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =:  2r.  Zw  Ze. 
6  planes,  incliniDg  on  the  edge*  ^  2r_ZaZs. 
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Lateral  solid  angles  replaced  b;  : 

1  plane  ^  tn;  niyt  fj-     But  in  this  case,  the  position  of  the  com- 

binatiou  is  altered  to  suit  the  synibol,  V.  2  R,  Zd  Zs. 

2  plones)  inclioing  on  the  terminal  edges  ^  2r4.Zn  Zs. 

The  Six-Sidbd  Prism  predominant  P,V:  or  P,T,MfiT^.  Model  ". 
Vertical  edges  replnced  by : 

1  plane      =  12  sided  prism  =  P.V.r.  Model  10. 

2  planes?  =  IS-sided  prism  =  P,V,3ra,t. 

3  planes     =  2 4 -sided  prism  ;=  P.V,  u,  3m,  t. 
'J'erminal  edges  replaced  by : 

1  plane    =:  2r.  Zw  Ze.  Model  38. 

2  planes  =  2r_  Zw  Ze,  2r^.  Zw  Ze, 

I  plane,  to  the  extinction  of  P  =  2  II.  Zw  Ze.  Model  74. 

1  plane,  to  the  extinction  of  V  =  2  R^  Zw  Ze.  Model  96. 

The  following  series  of  Models  shows  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Six-sided  Pyramid  and  Six-Sided  Prism. 
Model  26.  S  H.  Zw  Ze. 

96.  p.       aR,  ZwZe. 
74.  V,       2  R.  Zw  Ze. 
73.  V.     2  R.  Zw  Ze. 
58.  P.V.  2r.     Zw  Ze. 
7.  P,V. 
Alternate  terminal  edges  replaced  by  : 
I  plane  =  r.  Ze  or  r,  Zw. 

1  plane  to  the  extinction  of  F  =  It,  Zw.  Model  72:  or  R,  Ze. 
I  plane  to  the  extinction  of  V=  R.  Zw.  Model  114:  or  R,  Ze. 
Solid  angles  replaced  by: 

1  plane      ^  2r,  Zn  Zs.  Model  56. 

2  planes  ?  =  3p.m,t,. 
Altemale  solid  angles  replaced  by; 

i  plane  =  r,  Zn.  Model  5?, 

I  plane,  to  tlie  extinction  of  P  =  R,  Zu.  Model  71. 

1  plane,  to  the  extinction  of  V  =  R,  Zn,  Model  1 14. 

The  Rhombohedron  predominant.  R.  Zw.  Model  26". 
Terminal  solid  angle  replaced  by: 

1  horizontal  plane  ^=  p.  Models  114,  114'. 

3  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =  r_Zw. 

3  planes,  inclining  on  the  terminal  edges  =:  r_Ze~ 
G  planes,  inclining  unequally  ;=  s^Zw. 
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Terminal  edges  replaced  by: 

1  tangent  plane  :=  r_Ze.     See  §  555  c.) 

2  planes  =  s_  Zw. 
Lateral  edges  replaced  by : 

1  vertical  plane  =  m,  m^tj^.     But  in  this  case^  the  whole  combina" 

tion  is  put  into  another  position,  to  agree  with  the  Symbol 
V.  Ri  Zn. 

2  planes  :=  s^  Zw. 
Lateral  solid  angles  replaced  by: 

1  vertical  plane  =  t,  mf^  tg :  or  V. 

1  plane,  inclining  on  the  planes  =  r^.  Zw. 

1  plane,  inclining  on  the  terminal  edges  =  r^  Ze« 

2  planes,  inclining  on  the  lateral  edges  =  s^. 

The  ScAiiENOHEDRON  predominant.     S.  Zw.  Model  26'. 

Terminal  solid  angle  replaced  by: 
1  horizontal  plane  =z  p. 

3  planes,  inclining  on  the  obtuse  terminal  edges  :=  r,  Zw. 
3  planes,  inclining  on  the  acute  terminal  edges  =:  r,  Ze. 

6  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes  =:  s.  Zw. 
Obtuse  terminal  edges  replaced  by : 

1  plane   =  r,  Zw. 

2  planes  =  s,  Zw. 

Acute  terminal  edges  replaced  by : 

1  plane   =  r.  Ze. 

2  planes  =  s.  Ze. 
Lateral  edges  replaced  by : 

1  vertical  plane  =  m,  m^t  -{^.  But  in  this  case,  the  entire  combina- 

tion would  be  changed  in  position,  so  as  to  suit  the  symbol 
=  V.  S.  Zn. 

2  planes  =z  s^.  Zw. 
Lateral  solid  angles  replaced  by : 

1  vertical  plane  =  V. 

1  plane,  inclining  on  the  obtuse  terminal  edge  =  r^  Zw. 

1  plane,  inclining  on  the  acute  terminal  edge  =  r^  Ze. 

Analysis  of  an  Example.  Model  52. 

The  predominant  form  of  this  combination  is  P,V.  Its  vertical  edges 
are  replaced  by  1  plane  =  v.  Its  terminal  edges  are  replaced  by  1  plane 
=  2ri  Zw  Ze.  Its  solid  angles  are  replaced  by  1  plane  =  2r,  Zn  Zs. 
These  are  all  the  modifications  that  are  present.  Hence  the  combina- 
tion is 

P,  V,  V.  2r.  Zw  Ze,  2r,  Zn  Zs. 

Compare  this  Symbol  with  the  description  of  Model  52,  given  in  Part 
11.  page  128,  which  is,  P,V,  v.  2r,  Zn  Zs,  2ri|  Zw  Ze.  The  value  of 
the  two  indices  \  and  ^,  is  determined,  either  by  the  process  given  in 
§  530,  or  by  that  given  in  §  534. 

2f 


^dominant  f< 

I  broad  tangent  plane  =  r_  Ze.  Its  lateral  solid  angles  are  replaced  by 
1  Email  plane  inclining  od  the  terminal  edge  =  r^  Ze.  The  full  symbol 
is  therefore,  R,  Zic,  b_  Ze,  r^.  Ze.  Compare  this  with  the  descriptio 
Model  26',  given  in  Part  II.  page  136,  where  the  symbol  is  S^  Zw,  r^ 
Ze,  rj  Ze.     The  derivation  of  the  three  Indices  is  explained  i 
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IV.  THE  PRISMATIC  SYSTEM  OF  CRYSTALLISATION. 

570.  The  character  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system,  as  given 
by  Rose,  is  this : — They  have  three  Axes,  ninch  are  placed  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  but  are  all  of  different  length. 

Rose's  enumeration  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system  of  crystal- 
lisation is  as  follows: — 

A.  Homohedral  Forms: 

1.  The  Rhombic  Octahedron         =  P+M„T.  Model  21. 

2.  Rhombic  Prisms; 

1.  Vertical  PrismB =  M,T. 

2.  Length  Prisms =  P,T. 

3.  Transverse  Prisms ...^  PjM. 

3.  Single  Planes: 

1.  Length  Planes =  T. 

2.  Transverse  Planes =  M. 

3.  Horizontal  Planes =  P. 

B.  Hemihedrai  Forms: 

1.  The  Rhombic  Tetrahedron  =  iP+M_T. 

Rose's  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  that  belong  to  the  Prismatic  Sys- 
tem, is  given  in  Part  II.  pages  3 — 13.  A  symbolic  catalogue  of  the 
Forms  and  Combinations  presented  by  the  crystals  of  each  of  these  min- 
erals is  given  in  Part  II.  pages  61 — 77. 

The  characters  of  the  Forms  and  Combinations  belonging  to  the  crys- 
tals of  this  system,  are  distinctly  staled  in  §  340,  4.)  and  in  Part  II.  page 
61.  The  symbols  of  the  Forms  are  added  in  the  above  Table  to  Rose's 
names.     The  Forms  appear  in  the  following  zones: 

Zones :  FoniM ; 

Prismatic,  M,  M_T,  M+T,  T. 

North,  p,   P_M,  P+M,  M. 

East,  P,  P_T,  P+T,    T. 

Octahedral,  P,M,T.. 

No  Hemihedrai  Forms  occur  in  any  zone  save  the  octahedral,  and  in  that 
only  occasionally.  The  Axes  of  the  Combinations  are  p;  m;  t;,  and  n 
commonly  p4.  ml  f. 
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A.  Hontohedral  Farms  of  the  Prisiaatic  System. 
37i.  SiDcc  the  "  Homohedral  Forms"  of  the  Prismatic  system  of 
crystallisation  are  merely  the  seven  fundamental  Forms  of  Crystallogra- 
phy,  P,M,T,  M,T.  P,M.  P,T,  P,M,Tp  which  have  already  been  fuUy 
described,  it  follows  that  we  have  now  only  to  study  the  peculiarities  of 
their  several  combinations. 

572,  Table  of  Chaoacteribtic  Coubinations  DBLonciKG  to  thk 
Prismatic  System  of  Ckystajllisation. 

Illustrated  by  ModeU  of  Natural  Crystals. 
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It  will  be  seen  in  the  abova  Table,  that  each  of  the  seven  Forms  may 
combine  with  any  or  with  all  the  rest.  The  reader  will  be  best  able  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  resulting  solids,  if  he  ranges  the 
Models  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  described  in  the  Table,  and  then 
compares  the  Models  with  the  descriptions.  If,  afler  that,  he  examine* 
the  catalogue  of  Minerals  contained  in  pages  61  to  77  of  the  Second 
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Part  of  tiiis  work,  he  will  then  perceive,  not  only  the  range  of  combina- 
tion of  the  Minerals  of  this  systetn  collectively,  but  also  of  each  parti- 
culai  Mineral. 

The  farther  study  of  the  Prismatic  System  of  Crystallisation  relates  to 
the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  combinations,  the  details  of  which  are 
given  below. 

The  Rhombic  Octahedkon.  P^.M_T,  Model  21. 


S'JS.  The  rhombic  octahedron  contains  eight  planes,  twelve  edges,  and 
ais  solid  angles.  Tlie  planes  are  scalene  triangles,  whose  angles  meet  at 
the  terminations  of  the  three  ases,  p"  in"  t'.  The  edges  are  of  three  kinds, 
which  respectively  bound  the  equator,  the  north  meridian,  and  the  east 
meridian.  Hence  the  angles  across  any  two  of  these  sections  differ  from 
one  another,  and  the  equator,  the  north  meridian,  and  the  east  meridian, 
are  all  rhombuses.  The  solid  angles  are  uIbo  of  three  kinds,  consisting  of 
one  pair  of  similar  solid  angles  at  poles  Z  and  N,  another  pair  at  poles 
n  and  s,  and  a  third  pair  at  poles  e  and  w. 

A  rhombic  octahedron  is  in  position  when  its  longest  axis  is  in  the 
place  of  p',  and  its  shortest  axis  iu  the  place  of  m*.  The  third  axis,  t*, 
is  then  considered  unity.  A  similar  rule  is  observed  in  respect  to  the 
predominant  octahedron  of  a  combinalioD. 

The  crystals  of  a  given  mineral  of  this  system  often  present  many 
varieties  of  the  rhombic  octahedron,  differing  in  the  relalioo  of  their 
axes.  The  value  of  those  axes  is  found  by  calculation  from  the  angles 
across  the  external  edges  of  the  Combinations. 

The  rhombic  octahedron  is  a  complete  pyramid,  with  a  rhombic  base- 
Minerals,  Class  2,  Order  3,  Part  II.  page  102. 

574.  Problem.  Given,  Model  21.  P+M_T,  teitk  the  angk  across 
the  obtuse  terminal  edge  ^  \Q&°  33',  and  the  angle  across  the  acute  ter- 
minal edge  ^  84°  58' ;  required,  a.)  the  inclination  of  t/ie  acute  terminal 
edge  to  axes  p"  and  t',  6.)  the  inclination  of  the  obtuse  terminal  edge  to 
axes  p'  and  m',  c.)  the  angle  across  the  equatorial  edge,  d.)  the  inclina- 
tion of  ihc  equatorial  edge  to  axes  m' nful  t',  e.)  the  external  plane  angles 
at  jiole  Z,  pole  n,  and  pole  w,  and  f.)  the 
value  of  the  indices  ^  and  _  in  the  symbols 
P+M_T,  p4jnlt*. 

Let^'  =53"  16i'  =  N; 
and       ^^'  =  42°  29'    =  W. 

Take  an  octant  of  the  rhombic  octa- 
Iiedron,  obtained  by  sections  through  the 
equator  and  the  two  meridians,  as  a  right- 
angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Z  for  its 
vertex.  Then  the  given  quantities  of  the 
triangle  are  the  three  angles,  C  ^  90°;  A 
=  53"  16i';  and  B  =  42°  29'. 
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a.)     To  Jind  Ike  inclination  of  the  acute  terminal  edges  to  axei 
andf. 

Given,  A  =  SS^  16i' ;  B  =  42°  29'itofind,a. 
Fontulfl  4.  log  coa  a  ^  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  cos  A  =  53=  16V  =  l9-"67 
—  log  sin  B  =  420  29'    =    9.6295 

log  cos  a  =.  27=  42'    =    9.9472 
This  product,  27"  42',  is  the  inclinatioD  of  the  acute  terminal  edge 
axis  p".     Ita  complement,  90"  —  27"  42'  =  62°  18',  is  the  inclination  of 
the  same  edge  to  axis  t°. 

b.)  Tojijid  ike  inclination  of  ike  obtuse  terminal  edge  to  axea  p*  and  m'. 

Given,  A  =  SS"  16i';  B  =  42"  29';  tofind,  b. 
Formula  5.  log  cos  6  =  log  cos  B  +  10  —  log  sin  A 
10  +  log  cos  B  =  42=  29'  =  19^677 
—  logsin  A  =  5y  16i'=    9-9039 

log  cos  A  =  23"  4'      =    9.9638 
This  product,  23°  4',  is  the  inclinalion  of  the  obtuse  terminal  edge  to 
axis  p'.     Its  complement,  90°  —  23°  4' ^=66' 56'  b  the  inclination  of    ■ 
the  same  edge  to  axis  m*. 

c.)  To  find  the  angUacrois  the  equatorial  edge  of  the  octahedron. 
Take  the  Bume  octant  as  a  right-aiigleil  solid  triangle  with  pole  w  for 
its  vertex.  The  given  parts  are  then  B  =  42"  29'  =  half  the  angle 
across  the  acute  terminal  edgej  a  =  62°  18'  ■=  inclination  of  that  edge 
to  axis  t'.  See  a.)  With  these  data  you  have  to  find  A,  which  is  the  in- 
clination of  a  plane  to  the  equator,  or  half  the  required  angle  across  the 
equatorial  edge  of  the  Model. 

Given,  a  -  62°  18';  B  =  42°  29';  to^nd,  A. 
FormtUa  10.  log  cos  A  =  log  cos  a  +  log  sin  B  —  10. 
log  cos  fl  =  62'"  18'  =  9.B673 
+  log  sin  B  =  42°  29'  =  9.8295 

log  cos  A  =  71"  42'  =  9.4968 
This  product.  71"  42*,  is  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  Model  21  to  the 
equator.     Twice  71°  42'  :=  143"  24',  is  the  angle  across  the  equatorial 
or  lateral  edge. 

dS)  Tofind  the  iJtcUnation  of  the  equatorial  edge  to  axis  t*  and  m\ 
The  inclination  of  tlie  equatorial  edge  to  axis  f  is  equal  to  side  b  of 
the  solid  triangle  employed  in  c.) 

Giixn,  n  =  62°  18';  B  =  42°  29';  tofotd,  b. 
Formula  1 1.  log  tan  &  :^  log  tan  B  +  long  sin  a  —  10. 
I(^  tan  B  =  42°  29'  =  9-9618 
+  log  sin  a  =  62°  18'  =  9-9471 

log  Un  A  =39"  2'    =9.9089 
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This  product,  39°  S*,  is  the  mcUnation  of  the  equatorial  edge  to  ajcis  f  • 
Its  complement  =  90°  —  39°  2'  =  50°  58',  is  the  iRclinatioii  of  the  same 
edge  to  axis  m*. 

f.)  To  ^nd  the  external  plane  angles  at  pole  7.,  pole  n,  and  pole  w. 

Employ  an  octaut  of  Model  21.  Then,  the  external  plane  angle  at  pole 
Z  is  side  c  of  a  solid  triangle  having  pole  Z  for  its  vertex,  the  angle  at 
pole  n  is  side  c  of  a  triangle  having  pole  n  for  its  vertex,  and  the  angle 
at  pole  w  is  side  c  of  a  triangle  having  pole  w  for  its  vertex.  The  data 
with  which  the  required  sides  can  be  found,  are  either  the  angle  across 
the  two  edges  which  meet  at  each  of  the  three  poles,  or  the  inclination  of 
these  edges  to  the  three  unipolar  normals,  all  of  which  quantities  are  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  problem. 

1st.  To  find  the  plane  angle  at  pole  Z. 

Given,  A  =  53°  16^;  B  =  42"  29';  to  find,  c. 

Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10 
log  cot  A  -  53°  16i'  =    9.8728 
+  log  cot  B  =  42°  SS'    =10.0382 

log  cos  c  =  35°  27'    =    9.9110 
This  product  35°  27',  is  the  plane  angle  of  an  external  face  at  pole  Z. 
2nd.  To  fiad  the  plane  angle  at  pole  n. 

Given,  A  =  53"  161';  B  =  71°  42  j  to^nd,  c. 
Formula  6.  log  cos  o  ^  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  =  53°  16i'  =  9.8728 
+  log  cot  B  =:  71=  42'    =  9JI95 

log  cos  c  =  75°  43'    =  9.3923 
This  product,  75°  43',  is  the  external  plane  angle  at  pole  u, 
3rd.  To  find  the  plane  angle  al  polo  w. 

Givm,  A  =  42"29  :  B  =  7r4.2'i  to/nrf,  c. 
Formula  6.  log  cos  c  =:  log  cot  A  +  log  cot  B  —  10. 
log  cot  A  =  42°  29'  =  10.0382 
+  log  cot  B  =-  71°  42'  =    9.5195 


log  cos  c  =  68°  50'  = 
This  product,  68°  50',  is  the  external  plane  ar 
Check  OK  the  three  calctdaliona  in  e.) 


9.5577 

gle  at  pole  v 


Plane  angle  at  poli 


f  Z  =  35°  27'  J 

J  n  =  75°  43'  >  = 
(w  =  68°50'i 
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f.)   To  Jind  the^  value  of  the  two  indices  +  and  —  in  the  symboU  of 
Model  21,  P+M_T,  p4.mir 

The  value  of  the  sign  -f,  or  the  ratio  of  axis  p"  to  axis  t",  is  the  tan- 
gent of  the  inclittatioQ  of  the  acute  tenninal  edge  to  axis  t*. 


J 


Tiie  value  of  the  sign  — ,  or  the  ratio  of  axia  m'  to  axia  t',  is  the  tan- 
gent of  the  ioclinBtion  of  the  equatorial  edge  to  aiis  I". 

The  inclioatioo  of  the  aoute  terminal  edge  to  axis  t*,  see  a.)  is  62"  18', 
tan  =  1.9047.  The  inclination  of  the  et|uatotial  edge  to  axis  t",  see  d.) 
is  39°  2'.  tan  =  .8107.  These  relations  give  the  indices  P,  «,.jMa.„„T. 
P'.sBif  "iJbioi  t|V  For  convenieDce  sake,  I  have  abridged  these  in- 
dices to  P^Mi^T,  p,",  ml  t|V  although  tliey  do  not  tlien  express  the 
exact  relations  of  the  external  angles.  How  far  it  may  be  prudent  to 
abridge  indices  in  this  manner.  I  am  not  prepared  to  determine.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  the  ratios  of  the  axes  of  Forms  belonging  to 
Minerals  of  the  Prismatic  system  can  be  indicated  by  indices  so  simple 
as  those  which  serve  to  indicate  the  axes  of  Forms  belonging  to  Mine- 
rals of  the  Octahedral  and  Pyramidal  systems.     See  §  294,  r.) 

The  next  problem  shows  the  amount  of  error  introduced  by  this 
abridgement  of  the  indices. 

575.  Pboblbm.  Given,  Model  21,  with  Me  »^ml,ol  P\^M^T.  re- 
r/aircd,  the  angle  acroirs  Hi  three  external  edgei. 

a.)  To  find  tite  angle  across  the  egualorial  edge.     Take  a  right-angled 
solid  triangle   with  pole  w  for  its  vertex.      The  given  quantities  are; 
side  a  or  the  inclination  of  the  acute  terminal  edge  to  axis  t',  which  is  the 
angle  whose  tangent  is  |g.     By  the  Table  of  Indices,  page   139.  \l 
=  1.90.  tan  62'  141',  and  Jide  b,  or  the  incHnation  of  the  equatorial  edge 
to  axis  f ,  or  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  ^j,  ^  .8  =  38°  40'.     With  these 
given  quantities,  you  can  find  angle  A,  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to 
the  equator,  and  angle  B  or  the  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  east  meridian. 
Given,  a  =  62"  HJ';  b  =  38°  40';  to  find,  A. 
Formula  13,  log  tan  A  ^=  log  tan  a  +   10  —  log  sin  b. 
10  +  log  tan  u  =62"  I4i  =  20.2788 
—  log  sin  b  =  38'  40    =    9.7957 

log  tan  A  =  71' *8'  =  10.4831 
Twice  this  product  =  71°  48'  X  2  =  H3°  36',  is  the  angle  across  the 
equatorial  edge.  This  is  12' more  than  the  angle  found  in  problem, 
§  574,  c.)  and  quoted  by  Rose  as  the  true  angle,  143=  24',  The  reader 
will  perhaps  consider  this  difference  too  much  to  be  neglected.  But 
then,  we  find  Phillips  quo^ug  this  angle  at  143"  25',  Mohs  at  143°  17', 
Haiiy  at  143"  2',  and  Kupffer  at  143°  26.8'.  Between  the  last  two 
quotations  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly  25'.  Hence  the  difference  be- 
tween the  measurements  of  different  authorities  is  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence indicated  by  short  approximate  indices,  and  by  long  indices  whicli 
describe  exactly  the  measurements  of  one  selected  authority.  This  case 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  given  crystal  of  Sulphur,  but  applies  to  many  of 
the  forms  of  the  Prismatic  system.  We  may  object  to  approximate  in- 
dices, and  resolve  to  give  exact  indices,  even  though  they  be  long.  But 
when  we  attempt  to  put  this  resolution  into  practice,  ve  find  the  angli 
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quoted  by  different  authorities,  nay,  the  angles  across  di£Ferent  edges  of 
the  sanae  crystal,  taken  by  the  same  person,  to  be  frequently  so  ii 
eilable  with  one  another,  that  ve  are  forced  after  all,  to  adopt  approxi- 
niate  indices  as  a  pro  tempore  cipedient. 

b.)  To  find  the  angle  across  the  acute  terminal  edge  o/"  Model  21. 

Girm,  a  =  G2°  HJ  ;  *  =  38"  40';  to  find,  B. 
Formula  14.  log  tan  B  ^  log  tan  6  +  10  —  log  sin  a. 
10  +  log  tan  &  =  38"  40'    =19.9032 
—  log  ain  a  =  62"  Hi' =    9.9469 

log  tan  B  =  42"  71'  =  9.9563 
Twice  this  product,  or  42"  7i'  X  2  =  84°  15',  is  the  angle  across  Ihe" 
acute  terminal  edge  of  the  form.  This,  however,  is  53'  loo  little, 
Rose  quotes  this  angle  at  84°  j8'.  This  difference  ts  very  considerably 
but  then  Hauy  quotes  this  angle  at  84"  24',  and  Phillips  at  85°  5',  be- 
tween  which  angles  there  is  nearly  an  equal  difference.  But  the  two 
calculations  serve  to  show  that  in  replacing  the  ratios  of  p"  to  m',  namely, 
1.9047  :  0.8107  by  1,9  :  0,8,  we  reduce  the  value  of  m*  too  much. 

c.)  To  find  the  angle  acrois  the  obtuse  terminal  edge  o/"  Model  21. 
Employ  a  solid  triangle  with  pole  n  for  its  verlex.  You  have  givei^ 
A  =  71"  48'  ^  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  equator,  see  a.);  b  ^ 
51"  20'  =  inclination  of  the  equatorinl  edge  to  axis  m*,  This  angte 
the  complement  of  the  inclination  of  the  same  edge  to  axis  t*,  formed  bj 
a.)  =  38"  40'.  With  these  data,  find  B  =  inclinatioti  of  a  plane  to  tiM 
north  meridian. 

Given,  A  =  71°  48.1  6  =  51°  20';  to  find,  B. 
Formula  8.  log  cos  B  ^  log  cos  b  +  log  sin  A  —  10. 
log  COS  6  =  51"  20'  =  9.7957 
+  log  sin  A  =  71°  48'  =  9.9777 

log  cos  B  =  53"  36'  =  9.7734 
Twice  this  product,  or  53°  36'  x  2  =  107"  12',  is  the  angle  across  tlu 
obtuse  terminal  edge  of  Model  21.  This  angle  is  quoted  by  Rose 
106°  33',  so  that  the  calculation  gives  an  excess  of  39'-  arising  from  the 
substilution  of  ^|  for  0.8107  as  the  length  of  axis  m".  The  valUe  oJ 
this  angle  as  quoted  by  Haiiy,  is  107"  18^',  by  Phillips  106*  30',  by 
Kupffer  lOG"  16.5',  by  Brooke  106°  20',  and  by  Mohs  106"  38'. 

d.)  The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  problem  is  to  show  the  r 
in  what  manner  the  angles  of  a  rhombic  octahedron  may  be  calculated 
from  the  indices  of  its  symbol,  and  that  of  the  previous  problem  to  show 
how  the  indices  of  the  symbol  can  be  found  from  the  external  angles  c 
the  crystal.  The  calculations  are  in  both  cases  very  easy,  and  it  ma 
seem  strange  that  where  this  is  the  case,  there  should  be  more  difficulty 
with  the  indices  of  the  symbols  tlian  there  is  with  the  indices  of  othet 
forms  which  require  much  more  difficult  calculations. 


57e.     iKDtCEs  OF  THE  Rhombic  Prisms,  M.T,  P.M,  P,T. 

M.T.  The  index  of  the  vertical  prism  M.T  is  the  cotangent  of  the 
inclination  of  its  planes  to  ulIe  m",  or  the  tangent  of  their  inclination  to 
axis  t\     See  §§  322—327. 

P.M.  The  iudes  of  the  form  P.M,  is  the  cotangent  of  the  inclioBtion 
of  its  planes  to  axis  p',  or  the  tangent  of  their  inclination  to  asis  in", 

P.T.  The  index  of  the  form  P.T,  is  the  cotangent  of  the  incliDBtion 
of  its  planes  to  axis  p*,  or  the  tangent  of  their  inclination  to  axis  t". 

When  the  index  of  any  one  of  these  prisma  is  knovn,  and  the  exter- 
nal angle  is  required,  it  may  be  found  by  the  following  rule; — 

nSe  angle  across  the  edge  of  a  rhombic  prism  ii  twice  the  angle  whose 
cotangent  it  equal  to  the  index  of  the  prism. 

Example:  P_,  MJT.     Model  6. 
I  =  ^  =  .8.  cot  51"  20'.     Twice  51'  20'  =  102"  iff. 
This  product  is  the  inclination  of  plane  M|T  n  w  on  plane  M^T  n  e. 

377-      AsALT9I9  OF  COMBINATIOSS  OF  THE  PBJB1I4TIC  SyBTKM. 

a.)  p.  M,  T,  or  P+,  M_,  T.     Model  5. 

A  rectaogular  prism.  The  angle  across  any  edge  Is  90".  It  contain!) 
:)  pair  of  rectangular  planes.  The  length  of  the  edges  of  the  Model  is  as 
the  numbers  12,  9,  10,  affording  the  symbol  Pf|j,M^,T.  It  is  a  com- 
plete prism  with  a  rectangular  equator.  Minerals;  Class  1,  Ordcr2,Part 
II.  page  98. 

A.)  P_,  MJT.     Model  6. 

A  right  rhombic  prism.  P  on  M>T  =  90".  MJT  n  w  on  M|T  n  e  Ib 
twice  the  angle  of  which  }  is  the  cotangent.  Class  1,  Order  3,  Pari  II. 
page  98. 

c.)  P+..  PfgM^T.     Model  80. 

A  rhombic  octahedron  with  its  summits  replaced  by  horizontal  planes. 
The  inclination  of  P  on  P|gM-^jT,  is  the  supplement  of  the  inclination 
of  PfgM^T  to  the  equator.  In  the  present  case,  this  lost  angle  ia 
71"  48',  see  §  575,  c.)  Then,  180^  —  71°  48'  =  108'  12'.  This  is  the 
inclination  of  p+  to  P^M^gT.  An  incomplete  prism  with  an  incom- 
plete pyramid,  having  a  rhombic  equator.  Class  5,  Order  3,  Part  II. 
page  115. 

d.)  m  — .  P|gMT%T.     Model  70. 

A  rhombic  octahedron  with  the  obtuse  lateral  solid  angles  replaced  by 
one  vertical  plane.  The  inclination  of  m  to  Pj^M^T  is  the  supple- 
ment of  tho  inclination  of  PI^M^^T  to  the  east  meridian.  180"  — 
42°  29'  =  137°  31'.  In  like  manner,  the  inclination  of  T  to  Pj-gMi^T, 
is  the  snpplemunt  of  the  inclination  of  P^M^T  to  the  north  meridian. 
Model  7U  is  a  complete  pyramid  with  an  incomplete  prism,  having  a 
rhombo- rectangular  equator.     Class  4,  Order  5,  Fart  II.  page  114. 

e.)  MftT.  P^3Mia,T.     Model  G6. 

A  rhombic  octahedron  with  its  equatorial  edge  replaced  by  a  rliombir 

prism    with    similar    equatorial    axes.      The    inclination  of  M^^*''   '<* 

•2q 
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Pf^M^T,  is  90*  +  X,  in  which  formula,  x  signifies  the  incltniition  of 
PlgM^'^T  to  the  equator,  A  complete  pyramid  with  an  iucomplete 
prism,  and  a  rhombic  equator.     Class' 4,  Order  3,  Part  II.  page  113. 

/)  Plgl.  Pi8Mft'f-     Model  120. 

A  rhombic  oclahedron  with  its  acute  terminal  edges  replaced  by  the 
form  p}gt,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  axes  p"  and  f,  as  the  form 
PfgM^T.  Hence  the  inclination  of  p}gt  to  PjgM^T  is  90°  +  ar. 
in  which  formula,  x  signifies  the  incUnatiou  of  a  plane  of  FjiiM^T  to 
the  east  meridian.  An  incomplete  pyramid,  with  a  rhombo-rcc [angular 
equator.     Clnss  6,  Order  5,  Part  II,  page  122. 

ff.)  P_,  M^T.  pjm.     Model  44. 

The  inclination  of  P_  upon  p^m.  Is  90'  +  r,  in  wiiicli  formula,  j: 
signifies  the  inclination  of  p^m  to  axis  p*.  A  complete  prism  with  an 
incomplete  pyramid  and  a  rhombic  equator.  Class  3,  Order  3,  Part  11. 
page  107. 

A.)  P_,  m,  t.,  M^T.  pjm,  pjL     Model  50. 

The  inclination  of  m  upon  M^T  is  90°  +  x,  in  which  formula)  x  is 
the  inclination  of  M^T  to  axis  m'.  For  p^m  on  P,  see  g.)  The  inclina- 
tion of  P  upon  pjt  is  90°  +  x,  in  which  formula,  x  is  the  inclination  of 
pjt  to  axis  p'.  The  inclination  of  pjm  to  ni,  or  of  p^t  to  t,  is  90°  +  x, 
in  which  formula,  x  signifies  the  inclination  of  p^m  or  of  pJt  to  the 
equator.  A  complete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid  and  a  rbombo- 
rectangular  equator.     Class  3,  Order  5,  Part  II.  page  109, 

t.)  M_,  M^T.  P^M.     Model  100. 

Inclination  of  M  on  5I^T,  see  A.)  Inclination  of  M  on  PJM,  see  A.) 
If  the  angle  is  required  across  the  edge  that  connects  M  with  the  solid 
angles  on  the  east  meridian,  it  may  be  found  by  the  problem  given  in  % 
331 ;  but  you  must  know  the  inclination  of  M^T  and  of  P^M  to  the 
east  meridian.  This  rule  applies  to  all  combinations  containing  M_T, 
P.M.  If.  also,  you  know  the  angle  across  the  oblique  edge  and  one  of 
the  two  other  angles,  you  can  with  that  information  find  the  remaining 
angle,  and  determine  the  plane  angles  of  the  faces,  by  means  of  quadrantal 
solid  triangles,  because  the  east  meridian  of  all  combinations  of  M,T, 
with  P.M  is  a  side  of  90-=.  See  §  332.  Model  100  is  an  incomplete 
prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid,  and  a  rhombo-rectangular  equator. 
Class  5,  Order  5,  Part  II.  page  118. 

j.)  MJ  r.  P^T.    Model  82. 

When  the  angles  across  the  zenith  edge  and  north  edge  are  known, 
the  angle  across  the  inclined  edge  can  be  found  by  means  of  a  quadrantal 
solid  triangle,  as  shown  in  §  331.  The  inclination  of  PJT  lo  the  west 
vertical  edge  is  90°  +  x,  in  which  formula,  x  Is  the  inclination  of  PJT 
to  the  equator.  An  incomplete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid  and  a 
rhombic  equator.     Class  5,  Order  3,  Part  II.  page  I  IS. 

k.)  M-^-Y.  Pj?i,T.     Model  Sa-. 

This  combination  was  the  subject  of  investigation  in  g§  328 — 332,  and 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  inresCigation  of  combinations  formed  by  two 
rhombic  prisms  of  different  zones,  which  combinations  produce  octabe* 
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drons  wllfa  a  rectangular  base,  and  afford  qiiadrantal  solid  triangles  when 
divided  through  the  rectangular  base.  An  incomplete  prism  with  an  in- 
complete pyramid  and  a  rhombic  equator.  ClasB  5,  Order  3,  Part  II. 
page  115. 

/.)  T_,  M/i,T.  p^m,  P.VT.     Model  1 10. 

The  inclination  of  M/;^T  to  T  is  90"  +  x,  in  which  formula,  x  signifies 
the  inclination  of  My'jjT  to  axis  t'.  The  inclination  of  P'^T  to  T  is 
90"  +  z,  in  which  formula,  a:  signifies  the  inclination  of  P'^T  to  axis  f. 

To  find  the  incltTiation  i^p^m  Zn  lo  axtip'.  This  Is  a  very  important 
calculation. 

Assume  Model  1 10  to  be  divided  into  two  portiong  by  the  north  meri- 
dian. Tliia  EeclioR  will  divide  tlie  small  rhombic  plane  pjm  Zn,  exactly 
through  the  middle,  and  its  inclination  to  that  plane  will  be  90°.  There 
are  now  two  methods  of  proceeding ;  one  lo  be  used  when  you  know  (he 
inclination  of  P.T  Zw  to  P,T  Ze  across  the  zenith  edge;  another  to  be 
used  when  you  know  the  inclination  of  M.T  n  w  to  M,T  ne  across  ihe 
north  vertical  edge.  A  right-angled  solid  triangle  is  used  in  either  case, 
but  with  the  former  angle,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  is  that  solid  angle 
where  p.m  touches  the  zenith  edge,  and  with  the  latter  angle,  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle  is  that  solid  angle  where  p,m  touches  the  north  vertical 
edge.  Put  the  inclination  of  M.T  to  axis  m"  =  B;  the  inclination  of 
M.T  to  p.m  =  A,  and  the  inclination  of  Pjffl  to  the  north  meridian 
^  C  =  90".     Emploj-ing  these  data,  and 

Formuln  ♦,  log  cos  a  ^  log  cos  A  -|-  10  —  log  sin  B, 
you  obtain  in  side  a  of  the  triangle,  the  incliuation  of  plane  p.m  Zn  to 
the  north  vertical  edge  of  the  combination,  the  supplement  of  which 
angle  is  the  required  inclination  of  plane  p.m  Zn  to  axis  p'. 

By  the  other  of  the  two  methods  of  proceeding,  above  alluded  lo,  you 
obtain  in  »ide  a,  the  inclination  of  p.m  Zn  to  the  zenith  edge,  which  angle 
is  90o  more  than  the  inclination  of  the  same  plane  to  axis  p'. 

The  great  use  of  this  method  of  calculation  is  to  find  the  inclination  of 
an  oblique  plane  to  a  vertical  or  horizontal  edge  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
when  no  other  planes  occur  in  the  same  zone. 

Model  1 10  is  an  incomplete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid  and  a 
rhombo-rectangular  equator.     Class  5,  Order  5,  Part  II.  page  1 19. 

m.)  M^T.  P^T.     Model  SS"-. 

The  account  of  Model  82',  see  k.),  applies  equally  to  this  combination. 

n.)  M_,  MJT.PJT.     Model  104. 

Inclination  of  M  to  PJT  =  90":  of  M  to  MjT,  see  A.)  An  incomplete 
prism  witli  an  incomplete  pyramid  and  a  rhombo-rectangular  equator. 
Class  5,  Order  3,  Part  II.  page  1 19- 

o.)  M,T.  P^M.     Model  79'. 

Inclination  of  T  lo  all  Ihe  other  planes  =  gO^  of  M  to  P)M,  see  -5.) 
An  incomplete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pjTamid  and  a  rectangular 
equator.     Class  5,  Order  2,  Part  II.  page  115. 
^)  T+,MgT.  Pi'nT.     Model  111. 

M,  T+,  MJT.  P/rtT.     Model  97. 
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Inclination  of  t  to  M^T,  and  t  to  P,T,  see  /.)     The  iuclinatioii  ( 
to  M.T,  see  /i.)     The  inclination  of  M.T  to  P.T,  see  A.)     Both  . 
bioations  are  incomplete  prisms  with  incomplete  pyramids  and  rhombo- 
rectangulnr  equators.     Class  5,  Order  5,  Part  II.  page  119, 

q.)  P+.  T,  M^erT.  pfjm.     Model  55. 

Inclination  of  P  to  p,m,  see  g.)  Inclination  of  T  to  M.T,  see  /.}  In- 
clination of  M.  T  to  p.m,  see  i.)  Inclination  of  p.m  to  the  oorlh  vertical 
edge,  see  I.)  A  complete  prisin  with  an  incomplete  pyramid  oiid  a 
I hombo -rectangular  equator.     Class  3,  Order  5,  Part  II.  page  109. 

r.)  (P+,  T,  M^VT)  X  2.     Model  9. 

A  twin  crystal,  each  individual  of  which  is  a  complete  prism  with  u 
rhombo- rectangular  equator.     Class  1,  Order  5,  Part  It.  page  100. 

*.)  p+,  M_,T.PJM^T.     Model  43. 

The  value  of  the  axes  of  the  pyramid  is  determined  from  measurements 
across  the  Zn  and  Zw  edges  of  the  Porm,  by  the  method  given  in  §  574. 
Inclination  of  p+  to  P^M?T,  see  c.)  Of  m  to  PJM^T,  see  d.)  When 
you  know  the  inclination  of  M  to  PJMJT,  and  of  PJM5T  Znw  to 
PJMfT  Zne,  then  you  can  determine  the  inclination  of  the  Zn  edge 
of  the  pyramid  to  axis  p'  by  the  process  given  in  /.)  In  like  manner,  you 
con  determine  the  inclination  of  the  Zw  edge  of  the  pyramid  to  axis  p*, 
when  yon  know  the  inclination  of  P^M^T  Znw  to  Tw  and  to  PJMfT 
Zsw.  Model  43  is  a  complete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid  aud 
a  rectaDgular  equator.     Class  3,  Order  2,  Part  11.  page  I07< 

0-  P+,  M_,  T,  M^T.  PJM,  P'o^T,  p^mjt.     Model  51. 

Inclination  of  p+  to  PJM,  see  j/.)  to  PyT,  see  A.)  to  p^mjt.  see  c.) 
Inclination  of  M  to  mJt,  see  A.)  to  PJM,    see  A.)  to  pjmjt,  see  d.) 
Inclination  of  T  to  mJt,    see  A)  to  P'.j'T,  see  A.)  to  pitmjt,  see   d.) 
Inclination  of  m^t  to  p^mjt,  see  e.)     Model  51    is  a  complete  prism 
with  an  incomplete  pyramid  and  a  rhombo -rectangular  equator.     Class 
3,  Order  5,  Part  II.  page  109. 

u.)  M^JiT.MfJfT.  Pjfr.pJ^m^t.     Model  90. 

The  inclination  of  MJ^T  o'w  to  mJ  §t  nw',  is  composed  of  three  quanti- 
ties, namely,  a;  +  00°  +  t/,  in  which  formula,  x  signifies  the  inclination 
of  M^T  to  oxis  t',  and  y  the  inclination  of  m|,^t  to  axis  m*.  In  the 
present  example,  x  is  the  angle  of  which  ^^  is  the  tangent,  andy  is  the 
angle  of  which  {'^  is  the  cotangent.  These  two  angles  added  to  90* 
produce  the  interfacial  angle  of  MJgT  on  m^^l. 

Model  90  is  on  incomplete  prism  with  an  incomplete  pyramid  and  a 
rhombic  equator.     Class  3,  Order  3,  Part  II.  page  1 15. 

B.  Hemihedral  Forms  of  the  Pritmatic  System. 

57S.  The  only  Hemihedral  Form  of  the  Prismatic  System  which  is 
noticed  by  Rose,  is  the  Ithombic  Tetrahedron,  the  hemihedral  form  of 
the  rhombic  octahedron,  a  hemihedral  form  of  rare  occurrence  and  little- 
importance. 

But  the  Biaxial  Forms  M.T.  P.M,  P,T,  which  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  Prismatic  System,  are  all  subject  to  become  hemihedral, 


and  to  produce  the  Forme  IM.T.  IP.M,  iP,T.  Bow  are  these  dUponed 
off  They  are  classed  together,  to  form  the  Fifth  System  of  crystalUAa- 
tioD.  That  is  the  reason  why  no  hemihedral  forms,  save  the  rhombic 
tetrahedron,  occur  in  the  Prismatic  System;  while  they  are  so  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Fifth  or  Oblique  Prismatic  System. 

5(9.  Aspect  ov  Complex  Cristals  belohgug  to  the  Prismatic 
SvsTEH  OF  Cetstaujsatio.v 

To  belong  to  the  Prismatic  System  of  CryatalliBation,  a  crystal  must 
have  the  following  characters: 

1.}  Its  axes  must  be  p'.mrt; ;  that  is  to  say,  three  diameters,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  must  be  all  different.  2.)  When  put  into 
position,  it  must  exhibit  no  hemihedral  forma  on  the  meridional  zones. 
3.)  Its  equator  may  be  rectangular,  rhombic,  or  rhomb o- rectangular ;  but 
cannot  be  quadratic,  rhombo -quadratic,  or  hexagonal  with  angles  of  120". 
All  the  combinations  enumerated  in  §  573,  and  every  crystal  of  all  the 
minerals  enumerated  in  pages  61  to  77  of  Part  IL  possess  these  three 
distinctive  characters,  by  which,  indeed,  any  crystal  of  the  Prismatic 
System  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  one  belonging  to  either  of  the 
three  preceding  systems.  Among  themselves,  however,  the  crystals  of 
the  Prismatic  System  differ  so  considerably,  that  it  is  difficult  to  effect 
any  definite  subordiaote  classification.  But  in  fact,  the  discrimination  of 
the  seven  Forms  of  this  system  is  so  extremely  easy,  that  a  very  elabo- 
rnte  classification  of  combinations  is  unnecessary. 

The  RnoMBic  OcTAHEnROS  predominant.  P+M_T.     Model  21. 
Angle  at  pole  Z  replaced  by. 

1  horizoDtal  planer  p. 

2  planes,  inclining  on  the  east  zone    =  p-t. 
2  planes,  inclining  on  the  north  zone  =  p_in. 

4  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes,  with  edges  of  combination  par- 
allel to  the  equator  ^  p_m_t,  in  which  the  equatorial  axes 
of  both  octahedrons  are  similar. 

4  planes,  inclining  partly  on  the  planes  and  partly  on  the  north 
meridian  =  p_m_t+,  in  which  axis  t'  of  the  upper  pyramid 
is  longer  than  axis  t'  of  the  predominant  pyramid,  axis  m' 
remaining  the  same. 

4  planes,  inclining  partly  on  the  planes,  and  partly  on  the  east 
meridian  t=  p_ni4.t,  in  which  axis  m'  of  the  upper  pyramid 
is  longer  than  axis  m'  of  the  predoniinant  pyramid,  while 
axis  t'  remains  similar. 
Angle  at  pole  n  replaced  by : 

1  vertical  plane  ^  m. 

2  planes,  inclining  on  the  north  zone  ^  p+m. 
2  planes,  inclining  on  the  equator  ^  mjt. 

4  planes,  inclining  on  the  plaucs,  with  edges  of  combination  par- 
allel to  the  eaut  meridian  ^  p^jnzt,  in  which 
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the  subordinate  pyramid  is  shurlcr  tiian  axis  m'  of  the 
predominant  pyramid,  while  asis  p'  and  t'  remain  similar. 

A  planes,  inclining  partly  on  the  planes  and  partly  on  the  north 
meridian  ^  p^-uizt^.,  in  which  axis  t*  of  the  subordinate 
pyramid  is  longer  tban  axis  t*  of  the  predominant  pyramid, 
axis  p'  remaining  the  same. 

4  planes,  inclining  partly  on  the  planes  and  partly  on  the  equator 
^  pI^miLt,  in  which  axis  p'  of  the  subordinate  pyramid  is 
longer,  and  axis  m'  shorter,  than  the  same  axes  of  the  pre- 
dominant pyramid. 

Angle  at  pole  v  replaced  by : 

1  vertical  plane  =  t. 

2  planes,  inclining  on  the  east  zone  =  p+t. 

2  planes,  inclining  on  the  equator  =  m.j.t. 

4  planes,  inclining  on  the  planes,  with  edges  of  combination  par- 
allel to  the  nortli  meridian  =  p4.m_t_,  in  which  axis  t'  of 
the  subordinate  pyramid  is  shorter  than  axis  t'  of  the  pre- 
dominant pyramid,  while  axes  p'  and  m*  remain  the  same. 

4  ptaoes,  inclining  partly  on  the  planes  and  partly  on  the  E<a9t 
meridian  ^  p+nL|.t_  in  which  axis  m'  of  the  subordinate 
pyramid  is  longer  than  axis  m"  of  the  predominant  pyra- 
mid, axis  p*  remaining  the  same. 
4  planes,  inclining  partly  on  the  planes  and  partly  on  the  equator 
=  pjiii_t_,  in  which  axis  p'  of  the  subordinate  pyramid  is 
longer,  and  axis  t*  shorter  than  the  same  axes  of  the  pre- 
dominant pyramid. 

Hence  the  solid  angles  of  every  predominant  rhombic 
octahedron  may  be  affected  by  subordinate  octahe- 
drons in  nine  different  ways.  Inallof  these,however, 
the  subordinate  octahedrons  shows  turo  di^retU 
edges,  from  measurements  across  which,  the  axial 
relations  of  the  Forms  can  be  calculated  by  the 
method  given  in  g  574. 
Equatorial  edges  replaced  by : 

1  tangent  plane  =  m_t,  where  the  index  has  the  same  value  aa 
the  index  of  the  equatorial  axes  of  the  predominant  octa- 
I  hedron. 

I  2  planes  =  p:J;m_t,  in  which  the  subordiuatc  octahedron  has  the 

L  same  equatorial  axes  as  the  predominant  form,  but  a  longer 

^^^H^  vertical  axis. 

I 


L Edges  of  the  north  meridian  replaced  by: 

1  tangent  plane  ^  P+ni,  in  which  the  index  expresses  the  same 
value  as  the  relation  of  p*  to  m'  of  the  predominant  octa- 
hedron. 

2  plunes  =  pLfm_t.|.,  in  which  the  subordinate  octaticdron  ngrcea 
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with  the  predominant  octaliedruri  iu  the  relation  of  p'  to 
in',  but  lias  t"  longer. 
£dge<  of  tlie  east  nieriUiao  replaced  by  : 

1  tangent  plane  ^  p^t,  ia  which  the  index  represents  the  relation 

of  p*  to  V  in  the  predamlnaiit  octahedron. 

2  planes  =  p^iu^t,  in  which  the  subordinate  octahedron  agrees 

with  the  predominant  octaliedron  in  tlie  relation  of  p'  to 

t*,  but  has  m"  longer. 

Hence  the  edges  of  every  predominant  octahedron 
may  be  uffected  by  Eubordinate  octahedrons  iu  three 
different  ways.  In  all  of  these  subordinate  Forms, 
the  relation  of  two  axes  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
corresponding  two  axes  of  the  predominant  form, 
and  the  value  of  the  third  axis  is  found  by  taking 
the  angle  across  the  new  bevelled  edge,  and  using 
it  as  an  equation  with  one  of  the  known  quantities 
proper  to  the  predominant  octahedron. 

The  Rectanculab  Pris.u  predominant.  P^,  IM_,  T.     Model  5. 
Solid  angles  replaced  by  1  plane      ^  p.m,t,. 

Vertical  edges  replaced  by  I  plane  ^  m.t.  _ 

Edges  across  lite  north  meridian  replaced  by  1  plane  =  p,m. 
Edges  across  the  east  meridian  replaced  by  1  piano    =  p,t. 

The  lUioMBic  PaiSM  predominant.  P,  M_T.     Model  C, 
Obtuse  solid  angles  replaced  by: 


I  plane   =  p.m. 

2  planes  =  p.m,t.. 

Acute  solid  angles  replaced  by: 

1  plane   =  p.t 

2  planes  =  p.m,t,. 

Terminal  edges  replaced  by  1  plan 

Obtuse  vertical  edges  replaced  by 

1  plane   =  m. 

2  planet  =  net. 

Acute  vertical  edges  replaced  by: 

The  Combination  M_T.  P.T,  {commonly  called  the  Uectangclar 
OcTASEDBon)  predominant.     Model  62*. 

The  position  it  supposed  to  be  =  M^T.  P.T. 
Solid  angles  at  e  and  w  replaced  by : 

1  plane  =  t. 

2  planes,  in  the  equatorial  zone  ^  m.t. 
2  planes,  in  the  east  zone  =  p.t. 

4  planes,  inclining  on  the  edges  =  p.in,t.. 
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111  tills  case,  tlie  indices  of  the  octahedron  p,in,l,  are  fuuiiJ 
from  nieasuremeats  across  the  tiro  new  edges  pruducecl. 

Horizontal  terminal  edges  replaced  by: 

1  plane  =:  p. 

2  planes  =  p_t. 

Obtuse  vertical  edges  replaced  by  : 

1  pkne   =  m. 

2  planes  ^  m_t. 
Solid  angles  on  the  north  meridian  replaced  by : 

2  planes,  inDlioing  on  the  oblique  edges  =  p,ni,t,. 

In  this  case,  only  one  edge  of  the  resulting  Gubordinale 
rliombic  octahedron  can  be  measured,  but  with  thai  angle 
the  inclinatioD  of  that  edge  to  axis  p'  can  be  calculated 
bynieana  of  an  oblique-angled  solid  triangle,  in  which 
you  have  three  given  quantities:  Angle  B  =  half  of 
M.T  ne  on  nw;  angle  C  =:  half  of  p,ni,t,  upon  p.ni,t,; 
angle  A  =  inclination  of  M.T  upon  p.in,t,.  Taking 
these  as  the  three  angles  of  an  oblique-angled  solid 
triangle,  then,  side  a  of  that  triangle  will  be  the  supple- 
ment of  the  inclination  of  the  edge  between  ifie  two 
planes  of  p,in,t,  to  axis  p".  See  §  328.  When  this  is 
found,  the  rest  of  the  calculation  is  made  after  the 
methods  given  in  §§  574,  375.  The  formula  to  be  used 
is  No.  7.  Given,  A,  b;  to  find)  a ;  where  A  =;  half 
the  inclination  of  plane  p.ni,t.  Zuiv  on  plane  p,m,t. 
Zne ;  and  b  .^  inclination  of  the  Zn  edge  between  these 
two  planes  to  axis  p*,  and  consequently  the  angle  whose 
cotangent  shows  the  relation  of  p*  to  m'  of  tlie  given 
octahedron.  Hence,  side  a  of  the  triangle  is  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Zw  edge  of  the  same  octahedron  to  axis  p", 
or  that  angle  whose  cotangent  gives  the  relation  of  p' 
to  f,  desired  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  three  axes  p'  m'  t'. 

V.    THE    OBLIQUE    PRISMATIC    SYSTEM    OP 

CKYSTALLISATION. 

5S0.  The  character  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system,  as  given 

by  Rose,  is  this: — They  have  three  axes,  which  are  all  unequal,  and  of 

■wliich  two  cut  one  another  obliquely,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  third. 

The   distinction   between    Horaohedral    and   Hemihedral    Forms    is 

dropped  in  this  system.     See  §  578. 

Hose's  enumeration  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  U  is  as  follows: — 
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.  Rlioiiiliic  Prisras; 

1.  Vertical  Prisms  ^  M 

2.  Oblique  Prisma: 


a.  Basic  =  iP.M,T,  eithor 

b.  Front  =  iP+M,T,  either 

c.  Rear    =  I  P.M,T.  either 
B.  Single  PUnes: 

1.  Vertical  Planes: 

a.  Length  Planet        =  T. 

b.  Transverse  Planes  ^  M. 

2.  Oblique  PUnes 

a.  Basic  =  ei 


/Z*nwZ'ue. 
XZ'awZ'ew. 
i-Zn'wZn'e. 
\Znw'ZHW*. 
rZsV  Zs'e. 
\Zue'  Zse'. 


b.  Front  = 


Rear  : 


jiP.MZ'n. 

(  iP.T  ZV. 

.^        fiP+MZn". 
e.ther    |  ^^^^  .^^ 

either    ]|p^TZe. 


581.  The  Models  numbered  70,  84,  and  87,  eibibit  three  combinations 
of  the  obliquo  prismatic  gystem  of  crystallinntion.  Iff  in  these  combiiN 
ations,  two  of  the  three  axes  be  considered  to  lye  at  right  angles  tu  one 
another,  in  a  pUiie  parallel  to  the  larger  terminal  plane  of  each  combin- 
ation, and  if  the  third  axis  be  considered  to  lye  in  the  direction  of  the 
four  shortest  edges  of  each  combination,  then  the  three  axes  will  have 
the  properties  ascribed  to  them  by  Ross;  that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  axes 
will  cut  one  another  obliquely,  and  be  perpendicular  to  the  third  axis. 
All  the  descriptions  which  Rose  gives  of  the  Forms  and  Combinations 
of  the  oblique  prismatic  system  of  crystallisation,  are  founded  upon  this 
hypothesis.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Forms  and  Combinatioua  of 
this  system  can  be  much  more  conveniently  described  by  reference  to 
p*  m'  t',  the  same  three  rectangular  axes  that  are  employed  in  all  the  other 
systems  of  crystallisation,  than  by  reference  to  any  system  of  oblique 
axes  peculiar  to  itself.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  institute  here  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  methods,  but  shall  adopt  the  system  of  rec- 
tangular axes,  and  merely  describe  my  own  method  of  notation. 

562.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Forms  and  Combination  of  the  Oblique 
Prismatic  System  of  Crystallisation,  considered  in  reference  to  the  new 
method  of  notation,  are  pretty  fully  described  in  §  340,  5),  page  151 ;  and 
in  Part  II.  pages  77,  78.     The  chief  peculiarities  are  as  follow: 

a.)  First,  at  to  Axes: 

The  axes  ore  p;  ra;  t;,  or  all  ihree  unequal.  N'o  single  crystal  of  any 
mineral  which  belongs  to  this  system  ever  possesses  the  axial  relations  of 
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b.)  Secondly,  as  to  Forms: 

Except  in  one  or  two  rare,  perhaps  doubtful,  cases,  the  horizonta]  p 
P  are  never  present. 

All  Ihc  vertical  prismatic  planes  may  be  prescat,  namely,  M,  M,T,  T. 

The  Lomohedral  forms,  P.M,  P.T,  and  P.M,T^  are  of  rare,  perhaps 
doubtful,  occurrence. 

The  biaxial  Lemihedral  Forms  iM.T,  JP.M,  iP.T,  and  the  triaxial 
Form  )PiM,'r„  arc  abundant,  and  cbaracteristic  of  this  system. 

c.)   Thirdly,  as  to  Combination,' 

The  minerals  whose  crystals  belong  to  this  system  fall  into  two  groups, 
whose  combinations  are  as  essentially  dift'erent  from  one  another,  as  the 
whole  of  them  are  collectively  different  from  the  crystals  of  the  prisma- 
tic system. 

North  Combinations: 

The  crystals  of  one  of  these  groups  are  characterised  by  hemihedrat 
biaxial  Forms  belonging  to  the  north  zone,  and  hemihedral  trJaxial  Forms, 
consisting  of  a  single  eidogen,  whose  axis  lies  in  tlie  plane  of  the  north 
meridian.     See  g§  271,  272,  a.  /,.),  and  294  p.) 

East  Combinations  : 

The  crystals  of  the  other  group  ore  characterised  by  hemihedral  biaxial 
Forma  belonging  to  the  east  zone,  and  liemihedral  triaxial  Forms,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  eidogen,  whose  axis  lies  in  the  jilane  of  the  east  meri- 
dian.   See  §5  271,  272,  c.  d.),  and  294  p.) 

The  minerals  which  belong  to  one  of  these  groups  never  present 
crystals  that  belong  to  the  other  group.  Hence,  we  may  divide  the  Forma 
which  Rose  ascribes  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  of  crystallisation, 
into  two  separate  systems,  as  follows; 


Forms  of  North  Combinations- 

M. 

T. 

M.T. 
IP.M  Z'n. 
JP+MZn». 
|P,M  Zs. 

iI\M,T,  Z'nwZ'nc. 
ip+M,T,  ZnV-  Zii'o. 
JP,M,T.  Zs'w  Zs'e. 


Forms  of  East  Combinations. 

M. 

T. 

M.T. 
iP,T  ZV. 
^P+TZw'. 
iP.T  Ze. 

iPjM  T.  Z'nw  Z'sw. 
JP+M,T.  Znw'Zsw'. 
JP,M,T,  Zne"  Zse'. 


583.  Th%  prismatic  portions  of  the  crystals  of  these  two  groups  have 
nothing  peculiar,  tlie  equatorial  planes  of  both  being  drawn  from  the  series 
M,  M_T,  M+T,  T.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  pyramidal  planes. 
Here  the  two  groups  differ  essentially,  presenting  two  different  systems  of 
pyramidal  terminations,  totally  irreconcileable  with  one  another.  Both  of 
theeecombinations,asIliavesaidBt  page  78,  Part  [I.,  are  commonly  called 
Obliqtte  Prisms;  and  it  is  said  of  the  Nohth  Combinations,  that  the 
Urminal  planes,  namely,  the  Form  iP^M  Zo,  is  set  on  the  obtuse  lateral 
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edije  of  llieprism,  while  of  the  East  Combinatioks  it  is  said,  that  the 
tcrmmal  planet,  namely,  the  Form  JP^T  Zw,  is  set  on  the  acule  lateral 
edge  of  the  prism.  Tbe  additional  fact,  that  the  bemioctaliedroua  of  the 
North  CombinatioQs  have  always  the  positions 

ZnwZne  NswNse,  or  ZseZaw  Nne  Nnw, 
and  the  hemioctahcdrons  of  the  East  Combinations,  always  tbe  positions 

Znw  Zsw  Nne  Nse,  or  Zne  Zse  Nnw  Nsw, 
and  the  farther  peculiarity,  that  ttie  cleavage  of  a  mineral  of  either  group 
is  generHlly  typical  of  tbe  inclinatioa  of  its  terminal  planes,  ore  circum- 
stances which  afford  very  decisive  characteristics  for  the  two  groups  of 
combinations,  which  collectively  compose  the  crystals  of  this  system. 

584.  To  Jind  whetlter  a  eryxtal  belongs  to  the  group  entitled  North 
Combinatiofu,  or  to  that  entitled  Bast  Combtnatiotts, 

Put  the  prismatic  planes  into  position,  so  as  to  suit  tbe  symbol  M_T 
or  M_,  T.  Then  observe  whether  tbe  terminal  planes  are  biaxial  or  tri- 
axtal ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  terminal  planes  are  crossed  by  the  north 
or  cast  meridian,  or  arc  merely  separated  from  one  another  by  these  roe- 
ridians.  If  tbe  Forms  are  biaxial,  and  are  on  tbe  north  zone,  tbe  crystal 
belongs  to  the  North  Conibinations.  If  tbe  biaxial  Forms  ore  on  the  cast 
zone,  the  crystal  belongs  to  the  East  Combinations.  If  the  Forms  are 
triaxial,  and  the  pair  of  zenith  planes  lye  on  the  same  side  of  the  east  mcri- 
diaut  the  crystal  is  a,  North  CombiDaliDn.  If  tho  pair  of  zenith  planes 
lye  on  tbe  same  side  of  the  north  meridian,  the  crystal  is  an  East  Com- 
bination. 

Rose's  catalogue  of  the  minerals  that  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system,  is  given  in  Part  II.  pages  5 — 13.  A  symbolic  catalogue  of  the 
combinations  presented  by  tbe  crystals  of  each  of  these  minerals,  is  given 
in  Part  H.  pages  77—91. 

5S5.  Examples  op  North  Combikatioks. 
Model    79.     M_,T.iPJMZn.     G^ptum. 

115.     T_,M^T.iPT^MftTZneZn«'.     G^sum. 
75.     T_,  MftT.  iP^Mi^T  Zne  Znw.  Jp^  mj^t  Zse  Zsw. 

Gi/psum. 
103.     m,  M|T.  JP/jM  Zn,  iP+M_TZnV  ZnV,  ip.ra.t.Zne' 

Znw*.     Azure  Capper  Ore. 
84.     Mf§T.  IPj^M  Zn.     Hornblende. 

112.     T,  M}gT.lPj%MZn,  1P,M,T.  Zse  Zsw.     Hornblende. 
Iia     (T.MjgT,  iPv»tMZn,  iP,M,T.ZseZsw)  x  2. 

Hornblende. 
67.    M^T.  iP_M)3TZncZnw,  lP_M>STZseZ8w. 


79^.   M_,T.  IPiMZn.     Epidote. 
tOI.    M_  IPIM  Zn,  ipJim  Zs,  JP+M_T  Zno^  Znw^ 


Mesolype.  J 

.     Epidote^^^^ 
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n  Za,  ^p+M_T  Zoe'  Zriw*.       

MJJT.  iPiM  Zn,  iP^^M  Zs.     Febpar. 
T.Mi|T.iPiMZo,ipT^MZ8.     Febpar. 
T,  lMi|Tnesw.jP^MZnN8.     Felspar. 
ei*.    iMifTne,lM^^Tnw.  ip^MZn.     Fehpnr. 
5B6.  Ejlamti^s  op  East  ComDinatioks. 
Model    87.     MiJ^T.  iPjfvTZw.     Augite. 

98.  M,  T,  M^QT.JPj^iMi^TZowZBW.    Augiie. 

99.  fM,  T,m|^t.  iPj'VM^TZnwZsw)  x  2.     Augite. 
53.     p+,M.T,M|?T.lP^rMJ?TZnwZ8w.     ^usrite. 

587.  Classification  op  Crtstals  belorginq  to  the  Obuque 
Pkismatic  System. 

As  respect*  the  Classes. 

The  occoaionali  perhaps  doubtful,  occurreucc  of  the  Form  P,  ^ves 
rise  to  a  few  complete  prisms,  Class  1. 

No  homohedral  octahedrons  belong  to  this  system.  Therefore  no 
complete  pyramids  occur. 

The  presence  of  P  gives  rise  to  one  or  two  complete  prisms  com- 
bined v'ith  incomplete  pyramids,  Class  3. 

The  simultaneous  presence  of  two  hemioctahedrons,  very  much  alike, 
in  combination  with  a  prism,  presents  occasional  combinations  resembling 
incomplete  prisms  combined  with  complete  pyramids.  Class  4, 

Witb  these  few  exceptions,  every  combination  of  this  system  is  an 
incomplete  prism  combined  with  an  incomplete  pyramid,  CIeiss  5. 

As  respects  the  Orders. 

In  consequence  of  the  constant  inequality  of  the  equatorial  axes  m' 
and  t*,  only  three  kinds  of  equators,  and  therefore  only  three  Orders,  can 
possibly  occur  among  the  crystals  of  this  system,  namely,  the  rectangu- 
lar, the  rhombic,  and  the  rhombo -rectangular. 

As  respects  the  Genera. 

All  the  crystals  of  this  system  belong  to  the  genus  denominated  p^m^i;. 

Hence  the  crystals  of  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  although  very  nu- 
merous, can  only  bo  referred  to  the  following  few  Genera,  and  indeed  are 
mostly  comprised  in  the  two  last,  namely : — Gass  5,  Order  3,  Genus  I, 
and  Claw  5,  Order  5,  Genus  2. 


Class  1. 

Order  3. 

Genus  1. 

Part  II.  page    98. 

—    3. 

—    5. 

—     3. 

—    II.     ~    109. 

—    *. 

~    3. 

—     3. 

~    II.     —    112. 

—     5. 

—    2. 

—     1. 

—   II.    —    115. 

—    5. 

—    3. 

—     1" 

—    II.    —    115. 

—     5. 

—    6. 

-     2t 

—  II.   —    iia 

j 


miscirLBS  OP  cktstah-oosapht. 

'  GroMpi  e  and  ff,  North  Coiubiaatioas. 

Group§  e  and  A,  East  Combinations. 
t  Groups  I,  m,  n,  o,  ij,  i,  u.  and  x.  North  Combinations. 

Groups  n,p,  r,  I,  v,  w,  and  y. 


East  Combinations. 
THE  Combinations  o 
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PniSUATtC  SiSTEM. 

5a8.  Pbobiem.  Giveiit  Model  19'',  with  the  symbol  M_,  T.  iP.M  Zni 
ritqmred,  the  value  of  .  in  the  si/mbol. 

Figure  c  n  fi  B  in  the  margin  represents 
tlie  nortli  meridian  of  Model  79',  or 
rather  of  Model  79,  in  bo  far  as  regards 
the  length  of  the  prism,  but  of  Model 
79',  in  so  far  as  regards  the  angle  of  in-  , 
ciination  of  the  pyramidal  planes  on  the 
prismatic  planes.  Tlie  length  of  the 
prism  is  of  no  moment,  as  regards  the 
following  calculations. 

Line  jn  is  the  diagonal  of  plane  IP.M  ' 
Zn,  and  line  a  n,  the  diagonal  of  plane 
^P.M  Ns. 

If  we  take  line  s  n  for  axis  m*  of  the 
combination,  and  line  Z  N  for  axis  p', 
then  it  is  evident,  that  the  value  of  the  index  ,  in  the  symbol,  is  the 
relation  of  line  Z  c  to  line  c  n,  and  it  is  also  cvideul,  that  this  relation  is 
expressed  by  tlie  tangent  of  the  angle  Z  nc.  But  the  angle  nhich  can 
be  measured  on  the  crystal  is  not  the  angle  Z  n  c,  but  the  angle  Zn  n, 
which  is  equal  to  the  angle  Z  a  c,  added  to  tlie  angle  c  n  n,  the  prisma- 
tic angle  of  90°. 

Hence,  if  we  put  angle  Z  n  n,  or  the  iucliaation  of  ^P.M  Zn  on  M  n 
=  A',  then, 

Un  iX  ~-  90")  =  value  of  .  in  ^P.M  Zn. 

Put  A:=:  116"  34'.  Then,  A*  — 90°  =  26°  34'.  tan  =  .5,  or, =  \. 
Hence  the  symbol  is  ^P^M  Zn. 

Dut  if  Model  79''  is  token  to  represent  a  crystal  of  Epidote,  then,  ac- 
cording to  PhilUps,  X  is  113=41.  Then  JT  —  90°  =  25=  41'.  tan  = 
.4809,  or  .  =  jf     Here  the  symbol  is  iP^M  Zn. 

According  to  Haily,  -Y  is  1 14"  37'.  Then  A'  —  90°  =  24°  37'.  tan 
=  .4582.  or ,  =  ^{.    Here  the  symbol  Is  IPiJM  Zn. 

According  to  Mobs,  .X  is  1I6»  17'.  Then  A^  — 90°  =  26=  !7'.  tan  = 
.4939,  or  ,  =  neariy  i  (within  17').     This  gives  the  symbol  JPJM  Zn. 

These  examples  show  that  we  have  in  the  oblique  prismatic,  as  in  the 
prismatic,  system,  very  different  measurements  given  by  different  authori- 
ties, and  which  cannot  be  exprossed  by  the  same  symbol.     We  have 
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thererore  eitlier  to  choose  a  leader  among  these  authorities,  nr  ctEe  (o  adopt 
simple  approximate  numbers  for  indices,  whenever  we  ore  uncertain  which 
authority  it  is  most  proper  to  follow, 

589-  The  indices  of  the  symbolsof  Forms  belonging  to  (he  cast  zone, 
as  \  fiT  Zw,  or  ip,t  Ze,  are  of  course  found  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
foregoing,  from  the  inclination  of  IP.TZw  onT  w,  or  of  Jp.t  Ze  on  T  e, 

590.  Sometimes  several  liemibedral  biaxial  forms  occur  on  one  crystal, 
as  is  shown  by  Models  101  and  101',  the  former  of  which  exhibits  the 
Forma  IPJM  Zn,  ip^^m  Zs,  and  the  latter  the  Forms  \V\U  Zd,  ipjni 
Zs.  The  nature  of  these  Forms  is  explained  in  the  diagram  in  §  588. 
where  line  i  n  represents  the  zenith  plane  of  the  Form  iPiM  Zn,  and 
line  i  s  the  zenith  plane  of  the  Form  ^p^m  Zs.  The  value  of  the  indices 
\  and  '^  IB  recognised  at  once  on  comparing  the  relation  uf  the  lines  Z  c 
to  c  n,  and  of  p  c  to  c  b,  since  p  c  is  four  times  as  long  as  Z  c  Upon  the 
crystal,  the  angles  that  can  bo  measured,  are  firtt,  the  angle  Z  n  n  already 
explained  in  §  588,  secojtdly,  the  angle  i  s  n,  or  more  frequently  the  angle 
of  plane  is  upon  a  vertical  phnc,  as  in  Models  101  and  101°,  andlAirc//^, 
the  angle  a  i  n. 

When  the  angle  measured  ia  that  of  plane  i  s  upon  a  vertical  plane, 
the  index  of  plane  i  s  is  found  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  index 
of  plane  s  n,  g  58&  ;  because  the  abstraction  of  90°  from  the  measured 
angle,  leaves  the  residual  angle  i  s  o,  the  tangent  of  which  is  the  relation 
of  i  o  to  0  B,  or  of  p  c  to  c  s. 

But  when  the  angle  measured  is  i  s  n,  then  it  oontains  the  angle  !  a  o, 
and  the  angle  o  s  n.  The  latter  is  equal  to  the  angle  Znc,  the  abstraction 
of  which,  when  known,  from  i  s  ti,  leaves  the  angle  i  s  o.  • 

When  the  measured  angle  is  that  at  the  summit,  s  i  n,  it  contains  two 
angles,  namely,  the  angle  ui  o,  which  is  tlie  complement  of  Znc,  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  and  the  angle  s  i  o,  or  tiie  angle  whose  cotangent  gives 
the  index  required  for  the  plane  s  i. 

Take  the  case  of  the  combination  iPJMZn,  Spfm  Zs,  represented  in 
the  diagram,  and  examine  the  angles  according  to  the  above  principles. 
Angle  i  n  o  is  26"  34',  because  i  n  »  is  116°  34'.  Then,  angle  n  i  o  is 
90°  —  26°  34'  =  63°  26'.  Next,  as  a  p  c  =  j  n  s,  it  follows  that  g  i  o 
=  26°  34'.     Tlierefore,  s  i  o  +  o  i  n  =  20°  34'  +  63"  2&  =  90°. 

For  the  same  reasons,  angle  i  s  n  =  90°,  because  i  s  o  ='  63°  26'  and 
o  8  «  =  26°  34'. 

jSOI.  Sometimes  the  zenith  pyramid  of  a  combination  of  this  kind, 
contains  three,  four,  or  more 
planes  in  one  zone,  the  indice^ 
of  all  of  which  iiuve  to  be  separ- 
ately calculated.  The  figure  in 
the  margin  represcnte  an  exam- 
ple of  this  sort ;  where  s  a,  a  b, 
and  bn,  represent  the  three  zenith 
planes  of  the  biaxial  forms  i]'|-ir 
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|iiil  =  axis  m'  and  line  Z  c  =  axia  p*-  A  prismnllc  plane  ==  M  u  it  sop- 
posed  Iq  fall  perpendicularly  from  n,  and  a  similar  plane  =  M  a,  from  a. 
The  mechanical  measurements  of  the  combination  are  assumed  to  be  aa 
follow  : 

bnonMn  I  baonas 

baonbn  [  aaonMa 

The  index  of  plane  b  n  ia  derived  from  angle  b  n  on  M  n,  on  the  princi- 
ple explained  in  §  588.  The  index  of  the  plane  as  is  found  from  angle 
a  s  on  M  s  in  the  same  manner.  When  by  tbeae  means,  we  know  the 
anglca  n  b  y  and  a  a  x,  or  either  of  them,  it  ia  easy  to  find  the  index  of  the 
plane  a  b.  If,  for  example,  we  know  angles  sab  and  s  ax,  and  wish  to 
find  q  a  b,  then  from  angle  s  a  b,  we  first  deduct  a  a  x,  and  then  90°  ^ 
x  a  q.  The  residue  is  =  <]  a  b,  which  is  the  angle  whose  taogcnt  ia  the 
index  of  plane  a  b. 

If  it  is  angle  nby  that  w-e  know,  then  from  abn,  we  deduct  n  by, 
and  obtain  as  a  residue  a  b  q.  the  cotangent  of  which  angle  is  the  requir- 
ed index  of  plane  a  b. 

In  analysing  combinations  of  this  kind,  the  only  difticulty  experienced 
is  in  finding  the  inclination  of  any  one  of  the  oblique  planes  to  axis  p'  or 
to  that  equatorial  axes  to  which  the  plane  inclities.  When  this  is  done 
correctly,  the  indices  of  all  the  associated  oblique  planes  of  the  same 
zone,  however  numerous,  are  found  with  ease. 

592.  The  last  diagram  presents  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  three 
different  kinds  of  oblique  planes  which  Hose  has  termed  Basic,  Front, 
and  Rear,  §  580. 

The  plane  marked  a  b  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  the  base  of  the 
prism  peculiar  to  a  given  Mineral.  Tlien  the  inclination  of  this  plane  to 
the  vertical  edge  of  the  prism,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  iuclination  of 
the  line  b  2  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  z  n,  is  the  fundamental  or 
characteristic  angle  of  the  series  of  Forms  belonging  tothat  mineral.  If  now 
wc  assume  the  plane  a  b  to  be  directed  northwards,  then,  the  plane  s  a, 
will  be  a/ronl  oblique  plane  of  the  scries,  and  the  plane  bn  will  be  a 
rear  oblique  plane  of  the  scries,  There  must  be  only  one  basic  plane 
for  a  given  mineral,  but  there  may  be  any  number  ot front  or  rear  oblique 
planes.  Which  among  all  the  oblique  planes  that  occur  in  the  series  of 
forms  belonging  to  a  given  mineral,  is  the  one  tliat  is  to  be  chosen  for 
the  basic  plane,  is  a  thing  needful  enough  to  be  known,  but  which  it 
scema  cannot  be  taught.  "  The  different  frotU  and  rear  terminal  planes 
have  the  same  properties  as  the  basie  planes,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to 
lake  whichever  of  these  oblique  planes  we  please  for  the  basic  planes,  and 
to  determine  the  lundamental  Form  accordingly.  No  other  rule  for 
choosing  the  basic  planes  can  be  laid  down,  than  that*  already  given  for 
the  choice  of  fundamental  Forms  in  general,  [§  479>]  But  the  great  variety 
of  single  planes  and  prisms  that  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system, 
oflcn  render  the  choice  of  the  base  of  a  mineral  of  this  system  much  more 
difficult  than  ia  the  choice  of  the  fundamental  Form  of  a  mineral  belong- 
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jag  to  any  otber  ayetem."  Ruse.  [He  tlien  cites  a  combination  wliidi 
baa  tbree  oblique  tenniiml  planes,  auy  one  of  which  may  be  denoted  as 
the  basic  plane,  or  a!)  of  which  may  be  denoted  as  front  or  rear  oblique 
planes,  occurring  independently  of  baaic  planes.] 

It  is  evident  upon  a  review  of  this  matter,  that  by  adhering  to  the 
system  of  rectangular  axes,  and  considering  all  these  obli<]ue  planes  as 
heraihedral  Forms  of  P.M  or  P.T,  we  can  readily  give  every  plane  an  ex- 
act symbol  to  indicate  its  obliquity  to  the  equator,  and  by  this  means  get 
rid  of  all  doubt,  difficulty,  and  confusion. 

593.  The  eiplanation  just  given  of  the  front,  rear,  and  basic  oblique 
planes,  leads  to  the  explanation  of  Rose's  _/ron(,  rear,  and  basic  Obiique 
Prinnts,  §580,  These  oblique  prisms  are  all,  as  already  explained,  henii- 
octahedrons  with  pEirallel  planes  ;  they  differ  among  themselves  in  ibeir 
axial  relations,  and  consequently  in  their  polaric  positions. 

a.)  The  Basic  Oblique  Prism  is  that  which  has  tlie  same  relation  to 
axes  p*  and  in*,  or  to  axes  p'  and  t*,  as  the  basic  oblique  pla7ie$.  An 
example  is  shown  in  Model  103,  where  the  large  upper  seven'sided  plane 
is  a  basic  plane,  and  the  two  scalene  triangles  near  the  poles  Ze  and  Z  w 
are  the  zenith  planes  of  the  basic  oblique  prism.  Again,  in  Model  101, 
the  four  similar  five-sided  planes  which  are  crossed  by  the  east  meridian, 
are  the  basic  oblique  prism,  and  the  upper  and  lower  planes  where  ibe 
north  and  east  meridians  cross,  are  the  basic  planes.  Finally,  tbe  two 
terminal  planes  of  Model  87  are  the  basic  planes  of  the  prism  of  Augitei 
while  tlie  four  terminal  planes  of  Model  98,  are  the  basic  oblique  priwm 
of  the  same  mineral.  The  relation  of  the  basic  planes  to  the  basic  oblique 
prism  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  oblique  diagonal  of  the  basic  plane 
has  the  same  obliquity  to  the  equator  of  the  combination,  as  the  oblique 
edge  which  separates  the  planes  of  the  basic  oblique  prism.  Hence,  the 
edges  of  combination  between  the  basic  planes  and  the  basic  prism,  are 
always  parallel  to  one  another.     See  Models  101,  lOt',  and  lOlt. 

b.)  The  Front  Oblique  Priitn  is  that  which,  on  a  north  comblQatioD, 
occurs  to  the  north  of  the  basic  oblique  prism,  and  which,  on  on  east 
combination,  occurs  to  the  west  of  the  basic  oblique  prism.  In  other 
words,  the  front  oblique  prism  Is  the  hemihcdral  form  of  an  octahedron 
that  is  mor^acu'c  than  the  octahedron  of  the  basic  oblique  prism,  but  which 
occurs  in  the  same  octants.  Model  103  exhibits  a  front  oblique  prism  in 
combination  with  a  baaic  oblique  prism,  the  former  predominant. 

c.)  The  Sear  Oblique  Prism  is  merely  the  oblique  prism  of  the  in- 
verse octants,  andjias,  on  a  north  combination,  the  positions  Z  s  w  Z  a  e, 
and  on  an  east  combination,  the  positions  Z  n  e  Z  s  e.  Model  1 1 2  exhibits 
a  basic  plane  and  a  rear  oblique  prism.  Model  67.  a  front  obliritie 
prism,  and  a  rear  oblique  prism.     Model  75,  the  same. 

rf.)  This  classification  and  nomenclature  of  planes  and  prisms  is  of  »ery 
little  use,  because  the  indices  of  the  symbols  of  the  different  forms,  and 
the  Dotation  descriptive  of  their  polaric  positions,  give  similar  inforniK- 
tioii  in  a  more  precise  manner. 
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59-1.  PaoBLEM.  GiwH,  Model  79i  a  crystal  of  Gypsum,  with  the 
3ff7nbolM_,  T.  ^P?M  Zn;  required,  the  inclination  o/iPSMZu  on  Mn 
and  on  M  s. 

a.)  Tlic  inclination  of  P^M  Zd  on  M  ii  is  ibat  angle  whose  tangent  is 
f ,  added  to  90".  By  the  Table  of  Indices,  page  139,  you  find  f  =  .4286 
=  tan  23"  12'.  Then  23=  12'  +  90°  =  113=  12'.  Upon  applying  tbe 
goniometer  to  Model  79,  this  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  correct.  Ac- 
cording to  Haiiy,  the  inclination  in  questiun  is  113°  6'. 

A.)  Upon  reTerring  to  the  figure  in  §  598,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
clination of  plane  ^F,M  Zn  to  place  M  s  is  the  supplement  of  its  inclina- 
tion to  plane  IM  n,  for  as  the  four  angles  neon  are  together  equal  to 
360",  so  *  and  n,  or  s  and  »  are  together  equal  to  180".  Hence,  if  the 
Inclination  of  iPfMZn  on  M  n  is  113°  12,  then,  ^PfM  Zn  on  Ms  is 
180" — 113°  12' =  66"  18',  which  agrees  with  roeosarement  by  the 
goniometer. 

595.  PaoBLEM.  Given,  Model  84,  a  cri/ria/o/' Hornblende.  imVA'Av 
i>/mbot  M,T.  iP.M  Zn,  and  the  angles  M,T  nw  on  ne  =  124°  34',  and 
iP.M  Zn  on  M.Tnw  =  103"  13' ;  required,  the  value  of  the  Indices  in 
the  symbol, 

a.)  The  index  of  M.T  is  the  cotangent  of  '-^^^  Cot  62'  1 7'  =  J254, 
(within  3'  of  .5265)  =  \%.     This  gives  the  symbol  Mj^T. 

b.)  Suppose  Model  84  to  be  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  section 
through  the  north  meridian.  Take  the  west  half  ns  a  right-angled 
solid  triangle  with  pole  Zn  for  its  vertex.  You  have  then  the  following 
given  parts ;  C  ^  90°  r=  inclination  of  i  P,M  to  the  north  meridian  ;  A 
=  76' 41' =  supplement  of  103°  13' the  inclination  of  iP.MZo  on 
MfgTnw;  and  B  =  62"  17' =  inclination  of  Mf^Tnwon  the  north 
meridian.  Witli  these  data,  you  have  to  find  a  ^  inclination  of  lP,MZn 
to  the  north  vertical  edge  between  planes  MjjjTnwand  MHjTne.  This 
is  the  angle  which  is  named  X  in  §  688,  and  the  rule  respecting  which  is 
agoin  applicable  here,  namely: 

tan  {X  —  90=)  =:  value  of  .  in  JP^M  Zn. 
Given.  A,  76=  47';  B  =  62"  17';  to  find.  a. 

Formula  4.  log  cos  a  =  log  cos  A  -+-  10  —  log  sin  B. 
10  +  log  COB  A  =  76-  47'  =  —  19.3591 
—  log  sin  B  =  62°  17'  =        9-9471 

log  cos  a  =  75°  2'  =  —  9.4120 
In  all  CJilculations  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  measured  angles  is  always 
greater  titan  90",  namely,  the  inclination  of  ^P.M  or  of  JP.T  on  M.T. 
Hence,  the  supplement  and  not  the  measured  angle,  must  be  taken  into 
the  calculation,  and  hence  also  the  product  of  the  calculation  ia  not  the 
required  an^e  but  its  supplement.     See  §  330. 

In  the  present  calcxdation,  therefore,  the  negative  product  75°  3',  must 
be  changed  for  its  supplement,  101°  58',  which  is  the  required  inclination 
of  ^P.M  Zn  on  tbe  north  vertical  edge.     Deducting  the  constant  quMtity 


90".  we  have  a  residue  of  14"  58',  the  tangent  of  which  is  .2673,  which 
diAers  only  2'  from  .2667  =  ^,  which  fraclion  I  have  therefore  cliosea 
to  indicate  the  required  value  of  ,.     Hence  the  symbol  for  Model  84,  is 

M|-3T.  iP-^MZa. 

596.  Pbobleh.  Given,  Model  87,  a  crystal  of  \a^ie,  toiih  thesym- 
bol  M|?T.  iPj\TZwi  reguired,  the  inclination  o/ Mj^T  nw  on  ne. 
and  the  inelination  of\Pi^1  Zw  on  M^lf  T  ow. 

a.)  The  inclination  of  MJ^T  nw  on  ne,  is  twice  the  angle  whose  co- 
tangent is  1"^.  By  the  Table  of  Indices,  page  139,  the  index  gf  = 
.952,  and  the  corresponding  angle  is  46"  34'.  Then  twice  46°  24' = 
92"  48',  which  is  the  required  inclination  of  pbne  ne  on  plane  nw. 

6.)  ToRndthe  inclination  of  plane  JP/yTZw  on  plane  MJ?T  nw, 
across  the  Znw  edge,  proceed  as  fallows : — Assume  Model  87  to  be  dirided 
into  two  halves  by  the  east  meridian,  and  take  the  north  tialf  as  a  right* 
angled  solid  triangle  with  the  solid  angle  near  pole  Zw  for  its  vertex.  Then, 
angle  C  of  this  solid  triangle,  =  90">  will  be  the  inclination  of  plane  IPjIyT 
Zw  to  the  east  meridian.  Angle  A  will  be  the  inclination  of  planeM|^Tnw 
to  the  east  meridian.  This  is  the  complement  of  the  inclination  of  the 
same  plane  to  the  north  meridian,  found  by  a.)  to  be  4G°  24',  and  the 
complement  of  which  is  therefore  43"  36'.  Side  A  of  the  triangle  will  be 
the  inclination  of  plane  iPj^^T  Zw  to  the  west  vertical  edge  between  the 
prismatic  planes  nw  and  sw.  This  angle  is  equal  to  the  prismatic  angle 
of  90°  added  to  that  angle  whose  tangent  is  ^j.  By  the  Table  of  Indices, 
page  139.  you  find  4\  =  .2857.  which  is  the  tangent  of  15°  57'.  Then, 
90°+  15°  57'  =  105°  51' IS  the  value  of  6.  Dut  since  this  angle  is  greater 
than  90',  you  cannot  take  it  into  the  calculation,  but  must  employ  its 
supplement,  which  is  180°  —  105°  57' =  74"  3'.  With  these  given 
quantities,  you  have  to  find  angle  B,  which  is  the  required  angle  across 
the  Znw  edge  of  Model  87. 

Given,  A  =  43*  36';  b  =  74°  3'i  to^nd,  B. 

Formula  S.  log  cos  B  =  log  cos  b  +  log  sin  A  —  10. 
log  005  4=71°    3' =  — 9.4390 
+  log  sin  A  =  43°  36'  =       9.8386 

log  cos  B  =  79°  4i'  =  —  9-2776 
Then,    180°  —  79»  4^'  -^  100°  35^'.     This  product,  100°  55i'.  is  the 
required  inclination  of  iP^^TZw  on  Mj^Tnw. 

c.)  Investigation  of  the  agreement  of  these  calculated  angles  with  the 
meoMwed  angles  of  natural  crystals  of  Augite. 

According  to  Haiiy,  the  inclination  of  M|^T  nw  on  ne,  is  92°  18', 
which  is30'differentfromthatexpressedbyM|^T,  and  would  require  the 
symbol  M|^T.  According  to  Phillips,  the  same  angle  is  92°  55',  which, 
although  differing  but  7'  from  92"  48',  could  be  better  expressed  by  the 
■ymbol  Mj^^T.  Hence  the  approximate  symbol  which  I  have  adopted, 
M|^T,  indicates  an  angle  betwixt  the  two  quotations  of  Haiiy  and 
Phillipa. 
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The  inclination  of  the  terminal  to  the  prismatic  plane  of  Model  S7, 
calculated  from  the  symbols,  Mj?T.  iP/i  T  Zw,  to  be  =  lOff"  55i',  is 
according  to  Hauy,  100°  5'.  and  according  to  Phillips,  100°  IC.  Theie 
quotations  are  ratlier  wide  of  the  mack,  but  I  have  retained  the  index  ^j, 
because  it  appeared  to  agree  better  than  any  other,  with  the  measure- 
ments and  calculations  of  other  forms  of  this  mineral. 

597.  Problem.  Given,  Model  1 12,  a  crystal  of  Hornblende,  with 
the  tymbol  T,  M.T.  JP.M  Zn,  iP.M,T.  Zse  Zaw ;  with  the  angles  nw 
on  ne  =  124=  34';  JP.M  Zn  on  M.T  nw  =  103°  13'j  iP.M,T.  Zse  on 
Zaw  =  i49"38'i  and  iP.M,T,  Zaw  on  M.Tsw  =  110°  2';  required, 
ihe  value  of  the  indices  in  the  symbol. 

a.)  M.T  is  iA\^T.     See  5D5,  a.) 

i.).  ^P.M  Zn  is  iPi^M  Zn.     See  593,  b.) 

c.)  7b/«rf  Ihe  Indices  of  the  Hemioctahedron  iP.M,T,  Zse  Zsw. 

Assume  Model  112  to  be  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  north 
meridian,  and  take  the  west  half  as  an  oblique-angled  solid  triangle, 
having  for  its  vertex  the  solid  angle  near  the  pole  Zs,  where  the  two 
zenith  planes  of  the  hemioctahedron  meet  the  two  south  planes  of  the 
prism.  The  given  parts  of  this  oblique  angled  solid  triangle  are  as  foU 
low: — Angle  A  =^  supplement  of  the  iuclination  of  iP,M,T.  Zaw  on 
M.Tsw,  or  180°—  I  lO"  2' =  69°58'.  Angle  B  =  half  the  inclination  of 
plane  Zse  on  plane  Zsw,  or  i^^  =  74o  49'.  Angle  C  =  half  the 
inclination  of  plane  sw  on  plane  se,  or  *^~  =  62"  17'.  With  these 
data,  you  have  to  find  side  a,  which  is  the  inclination  of  the  Za  oblique 
edge  between  the  octahedral  planes  to  the  s  vertical  edge  between  the 
prismatic  planes.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  auxiliary  angle  denoted  by 
a  will  be  explained  afterwards. 

Given,  A  =  69°58'j  B  =  74°  49';  C  =  62'  I7'j  to  find,  a. 
Formtda  37.  sin  ^  «  =  ^/  :z5?^i™^a^*J,  where  S  =  i  ( A+B+C). 
log  aiu  U  = 

1  {log  cos  S  +  log  cos  (S  —  A)  -f  20  —  (log  sin  B  +  log  sin  C)} 
A=    69°  58' 

B=    74°  49'  S  =  103°  32' 

C=    62°  17  A=    69"  58' 


L 


log  COS  S  =  7G"  28'       = 
+  log  COS  (S  —  A)  =  33°  34'       = 

-^  80       = 
log  Bin  B  =  74'  IS-  =  9.9B46  | 
+  log  sin  C  =-  62'  17'  =  9.9471  / 

—  9.3C[l2 
9.9208 

39.2900 

—  19.9317 

2)19.3583 

sie 
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Tnice  this  product,  or  88°  32'  X  2  =  57"  4',  is  tlie  supplement  of  lide  a 
of  the  giren  oblique-angled  solid  triangle.  See  §  330.  The  auxiliary 
angle  M  therefore  180"  — 57°  4'^  I23°  56'.  This  is  the  Zs' angle  of 
the  Dorth  meridian  of  Model  112.  Hence,  its  supplement  —  5T  i'  ■■ 
the  inclination  of  the  edge  betwixt  the  two  octaliedral  planes  to  axis  p*, 
the  cotangent  of  which  angle  shows  the  relation  of  the  given  bemiocta- 
hedron  to  axes  p"  and  m*.     Cot  of  57'  4'  =  .6478.  tau  57°  4'  =  1.5438. 

d.)  To  find  DOW  the  relation  of  axes  p'  to  f  of  the  same  tno  octaliedr^ 
planes,  you  need  to  employ  a  right-angled 
solid  triangle  with  pole  Z  for  its  vertes,  and 
the  given  quantities  in  which  are  as  follow: 
angle  A  =  inclination  of  plane  P.M,T,Zsw 
to  the  north  meridian  =  74"  49',  and  side  b 
=  57°  4'  =  inclination  of  the  oblique  edge 
between  the  octahedral  planes  to  anis  p*- 
With  these  given  quantities,  you  can  find  side 
a  of  the  right-angled  solid  triangle,  which 
angle  is  the  inclination  to  axis  p°  of  an  edge 
of  the  same  octahedron  assumed  to  rise  from 
axis  t".  This  edge  is  not  visible  on  the  com- 
bination, but  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  thus  found  is  the  required  rela- 
tion of  axis  p*  to  axis  t"  of  the  given  hemioctaliedron. 

Gitwj,  A  =  74°  *<)';  6  =  57"  4';  lojlnd.  c 
Formula  7.  log  tan  a  ^  log  tan  A  +  log  sin  b  —  10. 


g  tan  A  =  7i°  49'  =  10.5661 
-  log  sin  6  =  570    4'  =    9-9239 

log  tan  a  =  72"    5'  =  10.4903 
1233  Tan  72°  5'  =  3.0930. 


J 


e.)  By  the  first  operation,  you  find  the  relation  of  p'  to  m'  to  b«  as 
1.0000  to  1.5438.  By  the  second  operation,  the  relation  of  p*  tot*  lo 
be  as  1.0000  to  3.0930,  This  gives  the  symbol  P,,««Miju,T,j,^  Here 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  axis  ni'  is  exactly  half  of  axis  f.  But  the 
length  of  t'  has  been  taken  at  19  for  the  associated  prism  M|gT,  and 
it  is  convenient  to  denote  the  transverse  axis  of  the  octahedron  in  re- 
ference to  that  standard,  The  relation  of  1.5438  to  3.0930  is  that  of 
9i  to  19  or  of  19  to  38.  The  equivalent  number  for  p"  is  found  by  the 
proportion 

3093     :     lOOO     ::     38     :     12 


k  page 


Hence  the  indices  for  IP.M.T,  Zse  Zsw,  are  ^f  and  ^f,  aflbrding  tho 
symbol  iPJgMi^T  Zse  Zsw,  and  the  complete  symbol  for  Model  tl2  is 
T,  M|rr.  iP^M  Zn,  iPJIMJgT  Zse  Zsw.  It  is  given  erroneoiwly  in 
page  136,  Part  II. 


r 
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5**1^.  Miscellaneous  Rematks  on  Calculations  peculiar  to  the  Forms  t^ 
the  Oblique  Pristnalie  Syttetn. 

a.)  Tlie  symbols  of  all  the  hemioctahedrons  of  the  oblique  prismatic 
system  may  be  found  by  the  method  described  in  §  597.  The  caloulntions 
,are  tedious,  but  unavoidable.  There  must  always  be  two  equations  re- 
solved; one  to  determine  the  inclination  of  tlie  single  oblique  edge  be- 
tween the  two  zenith  planes  of  the  hemioctaliedron  to  asis  p*,  and  the 
other  to  determine  the  inclination  of  the  absent  oblique  edge  belonging 
to  the  transverse  meridian. 

b.)  Calculation  of  iP,M,T,  Znw  Zsw.  When  the  oblique  terminal 
edge  of  a  heraioctahedron  falls  upon  a  vertical  plane  instead  of  a  vertical 
EDGE)  as  it  does  on  Model  08,  then  the  calculations  are  much  easier.  In 
this  case,  we  measure  the  inclination  of  4P>M,T,  Zuw,  first  on  Zsw  and 
then  on  T  w,  aiid  call  the  first  A  and  the  second  B.  We  divide  the 
Model  into  two  halves  by  the  east  meridian,  and  take  the  north  half  as  a 
right-angled  solid  triangle,  with  the  solid  angle  at  pole  Zw  for  its  vertex. 
Then,  with  the  above  given  quantities,  we  Sud  side  b  of  the  solid  tri- 
angle, which  is  the  inclination  of  the  oblique  edge  to  plane  T  w.  The 
supplement  of  this  angle  is  the  inclination  of  the  oblique  edge  to  axis  p". 
When  this  is  known,  a  second  calculation  is  made  on  the  model  of  that  just 
given  in  §  597,  d),  in  which  the  quantities  used  are  the  inclination  of  the 
oblique  edge  to  axis  p%  and  half  the  angle  across  that  edge,  and  by  which 
we  find  the  relation  of  axis  p*  to  the  third  axis  of  tho  octahedron.  This 
completes  the  calculation. 

c.)  Model  101.  To  Jind  the  indices  of  iP.M,T.  Zne'  Znw».  The  in- 
clination of  one  of  these  planes  to  plane  iPJM  Zn,  is  90»  more  than  its 
inclination  to  the  north  meridian.  According  to  Haiiy,  the  given  inclin- 
ation is  124°  57' =  900  +  340  57'.  The  inclination  of  plane  \V\U 
Zn  to  axis  p'  (=  63°  26',  see  §  588),  is  equal  to  the  inclination  to  that 
axis  of  the  oblique  edge  between  the  planes  Zne'  and  Znw'  of  the  bemi- 
octahedron,  which  edge  is  replaced  by  the  plane  iPJM  Zn. 

Take  an  octant  of  a  rhombic  octahedron  as  a  right-angled  solid  tri- 
angle with  pole  Z  for  its  vertex,  and  the  following  given  quantities: 

Given,  A  =  34"  57',  h  =  eS"  26' ;  to/nd,  a. 
Formula  7.  log  tan  a  =  log  tan  A  -f-  log  sin  6  —  10, 
log  tan  A  =  34"  57'  =  9.8444 
+  log  sin  b  =  63"  26'  =  9.9515 

log  tan  o  =  32°  01'  =  9.7959 

This  product  32=  Oi'  corresponds  to  cot  1.  6  =  g. 

The  relation  of  the  three  axes  of  tlie  Form  nnder  investigation  are 
therefore  p'  to  t'  =  8  to  5,  and  p"  to  m"  =  1  to  2  =  8  to  16.  Hence 
the  symbol  for  the  heraioctahedron  of  Model  101  is  ^PSMy^T  Zne  Znw. 

rf.)  Model  109.  T,M^-iT.  JPJM  Zn,  JPt^MZs.  Felspar.  The  in- 
dex  of  iP^M  Zn,  is  found  from  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  consisting 


1 


of  the  vest  half  of  the  model,  witb  the  solid  angle  at  polt:  Zu  for  its 
vertei,  and  witb  these  given  quantities:  A  ^  inclination  of  )PiM  Zn 
on  M^T  nw.  B  =  inclination  of  Mj^T  nn  on  the  north  meridian. 
Then,  a  ^  supplement  of  the  inclination  of  ^PiM  Zn  to  axes  p'.  See 
§  595,  b).  Next,  the  index  of  iP,V^'  ^^  '^  found,  either  bj  a  ■imilar 
process,  or  else  by  the  method  described  in  §  590. 

e.)  Model  103.  m,  Mf T.  JPf'fM  Zn,  JP+JLT  Zn'e'  ZnV,  ip.m,t. 
Zne'  Znw*.     Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper. 

To  find  the  indices  of  iP+M_T  Zn'e'  Zn'w*.  Take  the  angle  acros* 
the  edge  between  Zn'e'  and  Zn'w*.  Call  the  half  of  this  B.  Take 
the  inclination  of  plane  Zn'w*  on  iP^^M  Zn.  Call  the  supplement 
of  this  angle,  A.  Assume  the  model  to  be  divided  into  two  halves  by 
the  north  meridian,  and  take  the  west  half  as  a  right-angled  solid  tri- 
angle, with  the  solid  angle  at  pole  Zn  for  its  vertex.  Then,  with  the 
aforesaid  given  quantities.  A,  B,  and  Formula  4,  find  aide  a,  which  is  the 
inclination  of  plane  ^P-i'^M  Zn  on  the  oblique  edge  between  planes  Zn'e* 
and  Zn'w'.  From  this  auxiliary  angle,  first  deduct  the  angle  whose  tan- 
gent is  -ff,  and  then  deduct  90".  The  residue  is  tiie  iaclination  of  the 
obUque  edge  to  axis  p*.  When  this  is  known,  a  eccood  equation,  on  the 
model  of  that  given  in  §  597,  d),  gives  the  rest  of  the  information  re- 
quired for  completing  our  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  three  axes  of 
iP+M_TZn'e-Zn'w'. 

According  to  Haiiy,  tiie  angle  of  plane  Zn'e'  on  plane  Zu'w*  is  107" 
34'.     The  half  of  it  =  B  =  53°  47'.     And  the  angle  of  plane  Zn  on 
plane  ZnV  is  1 16°  36'.     lis  supplement  =  A  =  63°  24'. 
Formula  4.  log  cos  a  ^  log  cos  A  +  10  —  log  sin  B. 

10  +  log  COB  A  =  63-24'  =—  19.G510 
—  log  sin  B  =  53"  47'  =         9-9068 

log  cos  a  =  5S"  18'  =  —  9.7442 
This  being  a  negative  cosine,  we  have  to  take  its  supplement  =  123° 
42',  as  the  value  of  the  inclination  of  plaue  Zn  on  the  front  oblique 
edge.  This  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  measurement  of  the  Model. 
The  angle  whose  tangent  is  f^  ~  .2143,  is  12°  6'.  This  added  to  90" 
is  102O  6'.  Deducting  thia  joint  sum  from  123°  42',  we  have  21"  Sff 
for  the  inclination  of  the  oblique  edge  at  pole  Zn  to  axis  p*.  The  taa- 
gent  of  21°  36'  is  .3959,  which  is  the  value  of  m"  when  p'  is  1.0000. 

We  nest  use  the  Formula  given  in  §  597,  d)  with  these  given  quanti- 
ties :     A  =  33<' 47';  A  =  210  36'. 
Formula  7.  log  tan  a  =  log  tan  A  +  log  sin  &  —  10. 
log  tan  A  =  63"  47'  =  10.1353 
-I-  log  sin  b  =  21"  36'  =    9.5660 


log  tan  a  =26°  41'  = 
26"  41'  is  .602S,  which  i 


the  viilue   of  t'  ivhen  p'  is 


J 


If  we  take  p"  =  10,  then  m'  =  .3<)59,  is  nearly  4,  and  f  =  .5026,  i 
nearly  5.     This  gives  the  symbol  IPyM^T  ZaV  ZnV. 


The  indices  of  the  hemioctahedron  Jp.m,t,  Zne'  Znw",  also  contained 
on  Model  103,  are  found  as  follows.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  Zntr' 
on  the  plane  i  P_M  Zn  is  90°  more  than  its  inclination  to  the  north  meri- 
dian. The  inclination  to  the  equator  of  the  edge  across  which  this  angle 
Is  taken,  is  equal  to  the  inclination  to  the  equator  of  the  plane  iP_MZn. 
From  these  quantities  we  deduce  the  inclination  of  p'  to  m*  of  the  axes 
of  the  form  jp.m,t..  Then  by  a  second  calculation  on  the  model  of  that 
given  in  §  597,  d),  the  operation  is  completed. 

/)  Model  75.  T_,  M^sT.  iPi^M^T  Zne  Znw,  lpfi,Mfl{T  Zae  Zsw, 
Gypaum, 

Model  67.  M>aT.  iP-MJgT  Zne  Znw,  iP_MJgT  Zse  Zsw.  Mesotype. 

In  combinations  of  this  sort,  the  indices  of  the  hemioctahedron  that 
produces  the  two  planes  Zne  Znw,  and  of  that  which  prodnccs  the  two 
planes  Zse  Zsw,  are  found  by  separate  calculations,  both  when  the  dif- 
ferent he  mi  octahedrons  are  quite  unlike,  and  when  tbey  are  so  similar  and 
equal  as  almost  to  constitute  a  homohedral  octahedron.  The  angles 
required  in  all  cases  are  six,  namely,  1.)  Prismatic  plane  nw  on  ne. 
2.)  Octahedral  plane  Znw  on  Zne.  3.)  Octahedral  plane  Znw  on  prismatic 
plane  nw.  These  are  for  the  Jront  hemioctahedron.  The  rear  hemioc- 
tahedron also  requires  three  angles:  1.)  sw  on  sc.  2.)  Zse  on  Zsw. 
3.)  Zsw  on  sw,  The  si:!  angles  being  found  by  measurement,  the  cal- 
culations ore  made  according  to  the  examjiles  given  in  §  597  c  and  d). 
The  ratios  of  the  axes  being  thus  determined,  Ihe  indices  are  easily 
found  for  the  symbols. 

599-  The  combinations  of  this  system  are  so  exceedingly  numerous 
and  diversified,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  instructions  for  calcu- 
lating the  indices  of  their  symbols  to  so  orderly  an  arrangement  as  i 
contrived  for  the  instructions  given  in  the  foregoing  systems,  l  have 
endeavoured,  however,  to  give  such  a  collection  of  examples,  as  will 
serve  to  convey  a  variety  of  information  relative  to  the  calculations  best 
suited  to  particular  cases.  I  have  also  endeavoured,  by  grouping  the 
Forms  and  Combinations  of  the  system  in  several  different  modes,  to 
show  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  in  as  striking  a  manner 
possible.     See  §§  580,  S83,  587;  and  Part  II.  pages  115  and  118. 

The  calculations  might  have  been  carried  into  much  greater  detail,  but 
not  without  frequent  repetitions  of  calculations  given  in  preceding  sec- 
tions, which  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  expedient.  I  hope  the /n-inci)>/e( 
upon  which  the  different  calculations  are  to  be  made,  are  explained  H 
fully  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  supply  the  details  easily. 


L 


VI.   THE  DOUBLY  OBLIQUE  PRISMATIC  SYSTEM  OF 
CRYSTALLISATION. 

600.  The  character  of  the  Forms  belonging  to  this  system,  as  giren 
by  Rose,  is  this: — They  have  three  Axes,  which  are  all  unequal,  aod 
which  cut  one  another  obliquely. 

Rose's  enumeration  of  the  Fonns  belonging  to  this  system  of  Crystal- 
lisatioD,  is  as  follows: — 

The  planes  that  belong  to  the  Forms  of  this  system  all  oi^cur  in  seta 
of  two,  and  tlieyare  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Planes  that  cut  three  Axes  =  iP,M,T..  ^ 

2.  Phines  that  cut  two  Axes    =  iM.T.  ,  „j  ■ 

3.  Planes  that  cut  one  Axis      =  M  or  T.  , 
III  referring  ciyslals  of  this  class  to  a  system  of  three  rectangular 

axes,  we  have  merely  to  give  each  pair  of  planes  a  specific  denaminatioa. 
But  according  to  both  systems  of  notation,  every  pair  of  planes  must 
have  a  different  name,  and  as  it  is  as  easy  to  name  them  in  reference  (o 
rectangular  axes  as  to  oblique  axes,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  doubly  oblique  system  of  axes. 

The  properties  of  the  Forms  and  Combinations  belonging  to  this  sys- 
tem, are  described  iu  §340,  G),  and  in  Part  II.  page  9L  The  only  horao- 
hedral  forms  wKlch  commonly  occur  are  M  and  T.  Iu  Part  II.  I  have 
admitted  M,T  to  be  an  occurring  homohedral  form,  especially  on  Axitt* 
ite  i  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  good  minerals  of  this 
class,  and  having  founded  this  opinion  merely  on  the  figures  given  in 
books,  I  am  doubtful  of  its  correctness.  The  forms  of  most  frequent  ' 
occurrence  on  the  minerals  of  this  system  are  iM.T  and  1  P,M,T„  ThesB 
forms  consist  invariably  of  a  pair  of  parallel  planes.  Every  doubly  ob- 
lique combination  must  contain  at  least  three  of  such  pairs  of  planes,  of 
which  two  pair  must  belong  to  the  prismatic  zone,  and  one  pair  to  the 
octahedral  zone,  and  none  of  which  must  meet  at  a  right  angle.  A  single 
combination  sometimes  contains  as  many  as  12  pair  of  planes,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  series  M,  T,  iM,T.  iP.M,T,.  There  are  never  present  any 
planes  of  the  Forms  P,  P,M,  P,T. 

The  Axes  of  all  the  Combinations  belonging  to  this  system  are  p^mjl^. 

Rose's  Catalogue  of  the  minerals  that  belong  to  the  doubly  oblique 
prismatic  system,  is  given  in  Part  II.  pages  7 — 13.  A  symbolic  catalogue' 
of  the  Forms  and  Combinations  presented  by  the  crystals  of  each  of- 
these  minerals,  is  given  in  Part  II.  pages  91 — 94.  Every  crystal  of  this 
system  is  an  incomplete  prism,  combined  with  an  incomplete  p>Tainid. 
They  oil  fall  therefore  into  Class  5.  The  equator  of  every  combination 
is  either  rhombic,  or,  when  M  or  T  is  present,  rliom  bo -rectangular. 
Hence  all  the  minerals  embraced  by  this  system,  belong  either  to  Clai 
5,  Order  3,  Genus  1,  Group  i.  Part  II.  page  1 16,  or  to  Class  5,  Order  5, 
9  2,  Group  ?,  Part  II.  page  1 19. 
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IJOl,     Mathematical  Akaltsis  of  the  Combinations  of  tbis 

SySTEM. 

Model  81*.  M^T.  JP.M.T,  Z^nw,  ip.M,T.  Zn'e,  lp.m,t.  Zhie'. 

a.)  Tlie  index  ^  of  M|T  is  detormined  from  tlie  obtuse  angle  of  the 
equator  at  the  north  pole.  When  a  conibioation  contains  several  pair  of 
prismatic  planes,  you  begin  by  determining  the  obliquity  of  any  one  pair 
to  axis  m*  or  axis  f ,  and  then  ealimate  the  obliquity  of  the  rest  accord- 
ing to  their  inclination  to  the  known  pair  of  planes. 

fi.)  The  Model  presents  an  oblique-angled  solid  triangle  at  pole  Zw, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  MJT  with  ^P.M^T,  Z'nw.  You  take  the 
three  angles  across  the  edges  which  meet  here,  and  by  means  of  an  equa- 
tion with  Formula  37,  you  determine  the  plane  angle  at  pole  Zw  of  the 
plane  MJ'I'  nw.  Secondly,  you  assume  the  Model  to  be  diWded  by  the 
east  meridian  into  two  halves,  and  you  take  the  north  half  as  an  oblique- 
angled  solid  triangle,  with  pole  Zw  for  iu  verier.  The  known  quantities 
are  now:  A  =  inclination  of  ^P.M.T.  Z'nw  on  plane  MJTnwj  B  = 
inclination  of  M|T  nw  on  the  cast  meridian  ;  c  =  plane  angle  of  M^T  nw 
at  pole  Zw.  With  these  data,  you  can,  by  two  separate  processes, 
determine  tho  inclination  of  plane  }P,M,T,  Z'nw  to  the  east  meridian, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  Z'w  oblique  edge  of  the  east  meridian  to  the 
west  Tertical  edge.  Tliirdly,  by  means  of  the  last  two  products,  em- 
ployed in  an  equation  with  a  right-angled  solid  triangle,  you  can  deter- 
mine the  inclination  of  axis  p*  to  the  edge  of  intersection  between  plane 
^P,M,T,  Z'nw  and  the  north  meridian.  By  these  calculations  you  find 
the  inclination  of  axis  p'  to  the  purple  line  drawn  on  the  Model  from  Z 
towards  w,  and  to  the  blue  line  drawn  from  Z  towards  n.  The  tangents 
of  these  two  angles  are  tiie  indices  of  the  Form  1P.M,T,  Z'nw.  The 
calculations  are  made  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  calculations  described 
in  the  last  section.  See  §§  597,  598.  But  as  the  determination  of  the 
indices  of  one  pair  of  planes  requires  three  meaauremenls  to  begin  with, 
and  these  to  be  employed  in  three  oblique-angled  and  one  right-angled 
solid  ttiangle,  it  follows  that  the  investigation  of  Forms  belonging  to  (bis 
system  is  particularly  tedious.  Hence  it  follows  that  tliey  have  been 
very  little  attended  to  by  Cry  stall  ographers,  and  that  the  descriptions  we 
meet  with  of  crystallised  Minerals  belonging  to  the  doubly  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  are  not  much  to  be  relied  on  for  correctness, 

c.)  By  four  similar  calculations  made  on  the  solid  triangle  exhibited  by 
Model  81''  at  pole  Zn',  and  formed  by  the  meeting  of  planes  MifT  ne, 
M|T  nw,  and  p,m,t,  Zn'e,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  indices  of  the  Form 
1p.m,t,  Zn'e. 

d-}  And  by  similar  calculations  made  on  the  solid  triangle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  planes  M^T  ne,  Mi^Tse,  and  p.m,t,  Z'ne',  near  pole  Ze' 
of  Model  81",  the  indices  of  the  Form  ip,m,t,  Z'ne'  may  be  dviennined- 


e.)  Hence,  for  llie  investigation  of  the  Combination  repreEent«<t  by 
Model  81\  and  wliicli  contains  only  five  pair  of  ptancs,  you  require  Ihe 
measurements  across  nine  edges,  and  must  solve  nine  equations  with 
oblique-angled  solid  triangles,  and  three  equatioua  with  right-angled  solid 
triangles. 

As  the  Minerals  which  belong  lo  this  system  are  not  very  important, 
I  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  undertake  these  laborious  calcula- 
tions, but  have  indicated  the  hcmioctahcdrons  of  each  Mineral  by  approxi- 
mate eymbols,  which  represent  chiefly  the  comparative  size  of  their  planes, 
and  their  respective  polaric  positions. 

Section  X[V.  MR.  BROOKE'S  POPULAR  SYSTEM  OF 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

HegoltUion  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Brooke's  Primary  Forma  and  (heir  Modiji- 
calioTu,  or  Secondanj  Formx,  into  l/ie  Forms  P„  M,.  Tj,  M,T.  P.M. 
P,T,  P»M,T..  or  their  Ilemihedral  or  Tetarlohedral  Varietits. 

602.  I  have  stated,  in  §  244,  tliat  Mr.  Brooke's  symbols  for  Combia- 
ations  are  of  the  same  character  as  Hauy's.  This,  however,  alludes  to 
Mb,  Brooke's  symbols  for  expressing  "tlie  character  of  the  modifying 
planes  of  crystals,  and  their  geometrical  relations  to  the  primary  Form, 
as  connected  with  the  theory  of  decrements ;"  according  to  which  theory, 
"  the  secondary  Forms  of  Minerals  consist  of  Modifications  of  the  pri- 
mary, occasioned  by  decrements  on  some  of  their  edges  or  angles ;"  and 
the  symbols  alluded  to  constitute  "a  system  of  notation  connected  with 
the  same  theory,  and  capable  of  expressing  the  figure  of  any  secondary 
Form." — H.  J.  Buookb's  Familiar  Inlrodiiction  to  Crt/slallograpliff,  8vo, 
London,  1823. 

The  liook  just  quoted,  oont.tins,  however,  another  and  difierent  system 
of  Crystal lographic  notation,  which,  being  independent  of  mathematical 
calculations,  and  comprehensible  without  much  thought,  has  been  oft- 
enor  adopted  and  referred  to  by  English  writers,  than  any  of  the  more 
scientific  systems  of  Crystallography.  This  method  consists  in  giving 
figures  of  a  certain  number  of  Forms,  under  the  name  of  "primary 
Forms;"  and  then  representing  all  the  different  angles  and  edges  of  these 
primary  Forms  as  being  replaced  by  one  or  more  modifying  planes,  which 
arc  labelled  a,  &,  e,  and  so  on  to  j',y,  s.  Mr.  Brooke  gives  176  figures 
and  descriptions  of  these  primary  Forms,  their  Modifications,  and  com- 
plete secondary  Forms  which  tliey  produce.  The  number  of  porticular 
modilications  thus  classified,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of 
primary  Forms  is  fidcen.  The  number  of  complete  secondary  Forms  is 
twenty-three-  Now  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these  Forms, 
■imple  and  compound,  consist  merely  of  varieties  of  the  seven  Forms, 
P.,  M..  T..  M.T.  P.M,  P.T,  P,M,T.,  or  of  their  Homihedra!  or  Tetar- 
tobedral  Varieties;  and  that  consequently  the  symbols  of  these  Forma 
can  be  used  lo  replace  the  unsystematic  notation  employed  by  Mr.  Brooke. 
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Every  symbol  expresses  the  primary  Form  as  well  as  the  Modification. 

In  some  cases,  the  same  symbol  expresses  several  of  Mr.  Brooke's  ModU 

ficBtioas.     See  Ihe  Rectangular  Octahedron,  k,  i,  k,  I,  aud  the  Rhombic 

Octahedron,  d,  e,f.     But  when  the  algebraic  indices  x.tf.  z,  are  replaced 

by  numerical   indices,  1,  2,  3,  &c  every  symbol  acquires  a  specific 

meaning. 

The  Cdbe,  P,  M,  T. 

TuE  Octahedron  wtrn  A                        J 

a.  P,  M.  T.  pmt 

Rhombic  Dase.                               1 

h.  P,  M,  T.  3  p_mt. 

P+M_T:orP.M,T..                          J 

c.  P,  M,  T,  3  p+mL 

./.  P.  M,  T.  6p„mt4. 

e.  P,  M,  T,  mt  pm,  pt. 

P^-M.T.                              ^^H 

/    P,  M,  T,  m_t,  m+t.  p_m,  p+m, 

d.  P+M_T,  p.nA  Z-nir.                 ^^H 

p-t,  p+t. 

..  P+M_T,  p.m.t.  Z'»».                  ^^H 

if.  P,  M,  T.  IpraL 

/   P^M  T,  p.m,t,  Z'nw.                  ^^^H 

h.  P,  M,  T.  i  (3  p_rat). 

;.                                                     ^^H 

i.    V,  M,  T.  3  p_mt4. 

P^m,  r^ujt.                       ^^H 

k.  p,  m,  t,  M_T.  P_M,  P+T. 

u^t.  P^M.T.                             ^^H 

The  Tetbauedhon,  JPMT. 

k.  P+M_T,  p,m,t.  Zii'w.                 ^^H 

a.  IPMT,  Jpmt. 

I    P+M-T,  p.m,t.  ZnV.                                 ■ 

rmt.  pm,  pt,  iPMT. 

»i.  P+M  T,  p,ni,t,  ZnV. 
».  1.  P+M_T. 

r.    iPMTZnw,J(3p_mt)Zne. 

0.  p+l,  P+M_T. 

r  \  PMT  Znw,  \  (6  p_ml+)  Zue. 

p.  m+t.  P+M„T.                                           I 

1  m_t,  ra+t.  p_m,  p+m.  p^t,  p+t, 
''■  )          iPMT. 

1-  P+M^T,  p.m,t.  Zuw".                             J 

r.   P4.M_T.  p.m,t,  Znw'.                    ^^J 

(  m_t.  p_m,  p+t,  iPMT. 

<.    P+M_T,  p,m,t.  Zat>-.                   ^^H 

*.   p.m.  t-iPMT. 

p-fin,  P.+M_T.                               ^^H 

/    iPMT.USpjm). 

»  P+M_T,  p.m,l.  ZV«.                  ^^B 

..  p+t,  P+M_T.                                ^H 

*        TUE  OCTAHEDROM,  PMT. 

j:.  P+M_T,  p.m.l.  Z'n.".                  ^H 

«.  p,  m,  t.  PMT. 

J.  iii_t  P+M_T.                                ^H 

h.  PMT.  3p_mt                  [PMT. 

s.  P+M_T,  p.m,t.  ZnV. 

f.  m_t,  m+t.  p_m,  p+m,  p_t,  p+t, 

d.  PMT.  6p_ait+. 

The  lliGHT  RuoMBic  Pbism. 

e.   mL  pm,  pt,  PMT. 

P+,M_T. 

/    PMT,  3  p+mt. 

a.  P..M_T.p.ni. 

The  Riodt  RECTANGni.4R  Pkibm. 

b.  P„>LT.  p,in,t.  Zn'w  Zu'e. 

P+,M_,T. 

e.  P.,H_T.p.t 

[Mr.   Brooke  pla«>  this  Form  oo  oi  U> 

rf.  P.,M_T.p.m,t.  Zne'Znw*. 

nuke  il  =  P.,  M^,  T+.-^.  J.  O.] 

c.  P.,M_T.  p.ni,t,  ZnV  ZnV. 

a.  P+,M_.T.  p.m,t. 

/   P.,n,,M^T. 

A.  P+,M_,T,  m_t. 

g.  P.,n.zt,M_T. 

e.    P^.,M^T.  p.t. 

4.  P..t.M_T. 

d.  r+,H„,T.  p.m. 

.-.   P.,M_T,  m+t. 

J 
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TaE  OCTAHEDBOH  WITH  A  SftUABB 

THBOsLiituE  Rhombic  PfiiftM.  1 

BAaE. 

Eitber  IMLT.  iP,M  Zn: 

P.M,  P.T:  orP,MT. 

or  M_T.  iP.T  Zw. 

[Eitber  at  Iheu  nmbaU  maj  be  ukco  to 

a.  M_T.  iP.M  Z'n.  ip+m  Zn'. 

cfeni  li  remlBled  bv  Iho  .»lu8  of  the  indei 
.■    8m9«0.    Mr. ^rooLe-s  Modifioations, 

b.  M_T.  iP.M  Zu,    lp.m,t,    Ziie    J 

Znw. 

a.  p.  P.MT. 

c,  M_T.  iP.MZn,  ip.mZs. 

b.  P.MT,  p_mt. 

d.  M_T.    iP.M    Zn,   ^p.m.t.    Zse 

L                     0.  p_in,  p_t,  P.MT. 

Znw. 

I                    d.  P.MT,  p.ni.t,,  p.in.t,. 

e.  M_T.  JP.M  Zn,    lp.ra,t.  Zoe' 

r  ■               e.  ta,t  P.MT. 

Znw'. 

r                  /  p+m,  p+t,  P.MT. 

/  M_T.  iP.M  Zn,  ip.m,t.  ZhV^ 

ff.  nut,  m+t.  P.MT. 

Zn'w'. 

A.  P.MT,  p.m,t„  p.m.t,. 

g.  M_T.  iP.M  Zn,  ip,m,t.  a*e«» 

..    P.MT.  p+m,t.,  P+m.H. 

Zb'w". 

A.  P.MT,  p^.ni,t„  p+m,t,. 

A.  m,  M_T.  iP.M  Zn.                       \ 

I.  p.m,  p.t,  P.MT. 

I.   net,  M_T.  JP.M  Zn. 

m.  P.MT,  p,ni,t.,  p.m.t,. 

A.  t,  M.T.I  P.M  Zd. 

n.  mt.  P^MT. 

A    M_T,n)+t.^P.MZn. 

0.  P.MT,  p+mt. 

The     Octahedhon     with    a 

The  Rhoubic  Dodecabedbon. 

Rectatsgulab  Base.     P.M,  P.T. 

MT.  PM,  PT. 

dii1<»eionii  ot  tba  Rbombic  Prism,  sod  alter 
tho  poaitions  aocordioglj.— J.  J.  &.] 

a.  p,  m,  t,  MT.  PM,  PT. 

b.  MT,  in_t,  m+t.  PM,  p_m,  p+iu,„ 

M_T.  P.T. 

PT,  p.t,  p+t.                           ; 

u.  t,  M_T.  P.T. 

c.   MT.  PM,  PT,  3p_mt. 

b.  M_T,  m+t.  P.T. 

d.  MT.  PM,  PT,  6p_nil+. 

c.    M_T.  P.T,  p+L 

c.   MT.  PM,  PT,  pmt.            ^^M 

d.  M_T.  P.T,  p+m,t.. 

f.    MT.  PM,  PT,  3  p^.iiit.      ^^^1 

e.  M^T.p.ra,  P.T. 

ff.  MT.  PM,  PT,  3  p.mt.      ^^H 

/   M_T.p+m,  P.T. 

A.  MT.  PM,  PT,  6  p.tuL,..     -^^S 

ff.  M_T.  p_m,  P.T. 

i.    MT.PM,rT,  3P.MT.                   f 

A.  M_T.  P.T,  p.m.l.. 

A.  MT.  PM.PT,  CrjiT+. 

».    M^T.  P.T,  p,nj,t.. 

The   Right   Oblique-angled 

b.  MJT.  P.T,  p.m,t.. 

Pbism. 

/.   M_T.  P.T,  p.m,t.. 

Either  M.,  T.  JP,T  Zw: 

m.  m,  M_T.  P.T. 

orM.,T.iP.MZn. 

n.  aiZt,  M  T.  P.T. 

[Placed  Lj  Mr.  Bnwko  in  the  porition  at 

o.  p,  M_T.  P.T. 

P.-.  iM.T  aw,  iM.T  no.^I.  J.  G.] 

p.  M_T.  p.t,  P.T. 

a.  M  ,T.  iP.T  Zw,  ip.m,t;  Znw 
Zsw. 

The  Rioht-Squahe  Pbism, 

^^                      P.,M,T:  orP.,MT. 

t.  M_,T.iP.TZw,ip.m^ZneZBe.  , 

^^^      a.  P.,M,T.  p.int. 

c.  M  ,  T,  m  t  iP.T  Zw. 

^^™       6.  P.,M,T.  p,m,t„  p>m,i,. 

d.  M.,  T.  JP.T  Zw,  Ip.m.t.  ZnV 

■                    c.   P,.M.T.  p.m,  p.t. 

Zs'w*. 

d.  P„M,T,  mt, 

e.  M_,  T.  IP.TZw,  ip^.lZw'. 

1                     *■.  P.,M,T,  m_t.  m+t. 

f.   M_,  T.jP.TZw,  ip+tZe. 

^^ 

F  CRY9TjU.L0OKArHr. 


;'he  Reqitlab  Hexagonal  Pbish. 

P.,T,  M{JT,:orP.,  V. 
.  P.,V.  2r.  Zn  Zb. 
.  P.,V.  3p,tii,t.. 
,  P.,V.  2a.  Zw  Ze. 
'.  P.,V,  V. 

P.,  3iii.t. 


The  Rhousoid. 
iP.T,  iP,Mj4T„  or  II. 

IB.  is  nMumud  la  be  Ri.^.  J. 
«.    p.  It,. 

A.  R,  Zw,  r_  Zw. 
c.  R,  Zw,  r_  Ze. 
rf.  R,  Zw,  8_  Zw. 
e.  V.  R.  Zw. 
/.  3m.t.  R,  Zw. 
g.  R,  Zw,  r+  Zo. 
A.  R,  Zw,  s.  Zw. 
i.  H,  Zw,  8+  Zw. 
k  R,  Zw,  r+  Zw. 
/.  H,  Zw,  8+  Zw. 
m.  R,Zw,  R,  Ze. 
n,  R,  Zw,  9_Ze. 

0.  V.  R,  Zd. 
p.  R,  Zw,  8+  Zw.  I 

Mb.  Bbcioke'b  Table  of  Secondary  Forms.  "  It  may  be  observed  in 
the  preceding  Tables  of  Modifications  that  many  of  the  secondary  PormB 
of  crystuts,  an;  siniilor  to  some  of  the  classes  of  tlic  primary.  Aad  it  may 
also  be  remarked,  in  many  instances,  that  the  secondary  Forms  when  com- 
plete, or  the  new  figures,  as  they  are  termed,  are  different  from  all  the 
primary  Forms.  The  following  table  exliibits  the  relations  of  both  these 
descriptions  of  secondary  Forms  to  the  several  classes  of  the  primary  from 
which  Ibey  might  be  produced  ;  and  it  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
index  to  Uie  Tables  of  ModificatiooB."     Bkooke,  p.  214. 

1,  Secoksaby  Forms,  coktaikedi       TXe  RigfU-Square  Prism  = 


The  Oodblt  Oblique  Psibio. 
JM,Tnw,  iM.Tne.  lP.M,T.Zne. 
a.  iM.Tnw,   JM.T  ne.    iP,M,T. 

Zne,  lp,m,l,  Zn'e. 
6.  iH.Tnw,    iM.Tne.    1P.M,T, 

Zne,  Jp,m,t.  Zs'e. 

c.  iM.Tnw,    iM.Tne.    :iP.M,T. 
Zne,  Jp.m,t,  Zse'. 

d.  JM.Tnw,   iM.Tne.    iP.M,T, 
Zne,  ip,ra,t,  Znw*. 

e.  iM.Tnw,    IMTne.    iP.M,T. 
Zne,  Jp.ni,t,  Zs'e'. 

/   iM,Tnw,   iM,Tnc.    IP.M  T. 

Zne,  |p^,t,  Zs'w' 
g.  JfM.T  nw,   JM.T  oe.    iF,M,T 

Zne,  lp.m,t.  Zn'e'. 
A.  iM.Tnw,   iM.Tne.    JP.M,T, 

Zne,  lp.m,t,  Zn'w'. 
I.    IM.Tnw,    JM.T  ne',    jm.l  n'e. 

iP.M,T.Zne. 
k.  jM.Tnw,    jM.Tn'e,    im.t  nw". 

1P.M,T.  Zne. 


wiTBis  FOOK  Planes; 

T/ie  Telra/iedron= iPMT. 
Cube,  g. 

2,  CoNTAIKED  WITHIN  SIX  P1.AHES ; 

2»eCu6e.=  P,M,T. 
Tetrahedron,  e. 
Octahedron,  a. 
DodecaliedroD,  a. 


P.,MT,  or  P.,M,T. 

Right-Square  Prism, rf. 

Quadratic  Octahedron, 

a  with  c,  or  a  with  n. 

T/ie  Right   Rectangular  Pritm. 

=  P„M_,T. 

Rectangular  Octahed  ron, a,  ra,  and  o. 

nbic  Octahedron,  a,  g,  and  n. 
Right  Rhombic  Prism,/ and  A,  With 
I  wo  primary  pli 


J 


T»e  Right  Rhombic  Pritm. 
=  P.,M_T. 


Rectangular  Octaliedron,- 


niiombic  Octahedron, 


a  and  /, 
a  and  g, 

^n  and  o. 

'a  and  (, 
a  and  /), 
a  BStd  tf. 


r  CRT9TALL00HAPHT- 

TAe  Oelakedron  with  a  Reetafi- 
gularbeue:  RL-T.   P.T: 
or  M_T.  P.M. 
Right  Rectangular  Prism,  b  and  c. 
Right  Rhombic  Priam,  a  or  c,  witL 

four  primary  planes  added. 

The  Oelaliedron  with  a  R/iombic 
hme.  =  P.M,T.. 

Rectangular  Octahedron,  A,  t,  k,  or  /. 
Rhombic  Octahcdraa,  d,  e,  /,  k,  I, 


Right 
Rectangular 


c  and  17 
1  o  and  g 
Lb  and  g 
■^  with   one   pair 
(d\  of  planes  d 
w^  A  J-primaiyatright 
I "     angles    to    the 
''  modificatigii. 
Right  Rhombic  Prism,  g,  or  1. 

The  Right  Oblique-angled  Prism. 
=  M.,T.lPiTZw: 

orM.,T.lPiMZn. 
Oblique  Rhombic  Prism,  A  and  A, 
with  two  primarjr  planes  remaining. 

The  Rhotnboid.  =  R.. 

Rhomboid,  modifications 


3.  Contained  withik  eigh- 
Plakes: 

The  Regular  Octahedron.  =  PMT, 
Cube,  a. 

Tetrahedron,  toilA  a. 
R.  Dodecahedron,  e. 

The  Quadratic  Octahedron.  ^ 
P.MT:  or  P.M,  P.T. 
Quadratic  Octaliedron, 

t.c,/,l,«,c. 
Right  5i]uaro  Prism,  «  or  c- 


Right  Rectangular  Prism,  a. 
Right  Rhombic  Prism,  b,  d,  or  e. 

The  Hexagonal  Prism  ^ 
P.,T,M}JT,:  or  P.,V. 
Rhomboid,  a  and  e,  or  a  and  o. 
Hexagonal  Prism,  d. 
Right  Rhombic  Prism  of  12(C,  A. 


a.  Theplattes  being  isosceles  Irian- 
glet. 

{Figure     without      name).      = 

iC3P_MT)  Zue. 
2^e  iejl  Hemiicositeasarahedron, 
Tetrahedron,  c. 
Cube,  h. 
{Figure      without      name).    ^ 
■i(3P„MT)  Znw. 
TJte  riglit  Hemiieoisitessarahedron. 
Tetrahedron,  _/; 
{Figure      tcitkout      name).     ^ 

2R+,orP+T,P+MHT» 
An  Acute  six-sided  Pgramid. 
Hexagonal  Priam,  a  or  c. 
Rhomboid,  particular  planes  of  d,  A, 

[TliiB  npp«im  to  be  a  tuisUke.  I  do  not 
IhinL  it  possible  for  particular  planes  af  the 
ScBlinobedron  to  produce  regulu-  iBoHelM 
six-ei{lcd  pjnunidH,  wilb  lateral  edgeantu- 
nled  in  the  plane  of  the  eqnilar.— J.  J.  G.] 

b.  Tlie  planes  being  scalene  trianglet. 
(Figure    wilhaul    name}.' =:  S,.     ^ 
T/ie  ScaUnohcdron. 

Khomboid,  d,  h,  i,  I,  n,  or  p.  ^ 


J 


Tim  liltombic  Dodecahedron.  : 
MT.  PAL  PT. 
Cube,  c. 
Tetmhedroti,  b. 
Octahedron,  e. 

d.    The  planet  Icing  iTapezoidt. 


{Figwe      witfwul      name).    = 

i(3P+MT). 
77ie  UemitTiahiaoctahedron. 
Tetrahedron,  b. 

e,  Tlie  planes  being  pentagons. 

{^Figure      without      name).     = 

M_T.  P_M,  P+T. 
7Be  Pentar/onal  Dodrcahedron. 

Cube,  k. 

Tetrahedron,  d? 


3.    C'oNTAISED 

TntANGELAK  Plam 

(Figure      without      name)-     ^ 

P.M,T.,  P,M,T,.     An  eight-tided 

Pyramid  of  the  Pi/rantidal  Syitem. 

Octahedron  with  square  base, 

d,h,i,k,oTm. 
Right  square  Prism,  b. 


a.  The  plan 
gles. 
(^Figure      without      name).     := 

M_T,  M+T.  P^M,  P+M,  P_T.  P+T. 
The  Tetrahiskexahedron. 

Cube,/ 

Tetrahedron,  d? 

Octahedron,  c. 

R.  Dodecahedron,  b. 
{Figure      witkaut     name).       = 
3P+MT.     The  Triakisoctahedron. 

Cube,  c. 

Octahedron,/ 

II,  Dodecaliedron,/ 

b.  The  planes  being  equal  trapezoids. 
{Figure      without     name).     ^ 

3P_MT,      The  Icositeasarahedron. 

Cube,  b. 

Octahedron,  b. 

it.  Dodecahedron,  c,  jj,  or  i, 
7.  Contained     within    foety- 
EIGHT  Triangci-ar  Planks. 
(Figure      without     name).     ^ 
6P_MT^^     A  SexahisoetahedroH, 

Cube.  d. 

Octahedron,  d. 

R.  Dodecahedron,  d,  h,  or  k. 


"  On  the  Application  of  the  Tables  of  Modijiealions. — Tiie  prece<)ing 
Tables  of  Modifications  are  adapted  principally  to  two  purposes.  The 
firat  is,  by  the  remarks  they  contain  upon  tliC  comparative  characters  of 
the  secoudary  Fomis  belonging  to  the  diflercnt  classes  of  the  primary,  to 
assiat  the  mineralogist  in  determining  the  primary  Form  of  any  Mineral 
from  an  examination  of  its  secondary  Form.  And  the  second  is  to  enable 
him  to  describe  any  secondary  crystal,  whose  primary  Form  is  known.  An 
attempt  is  thus  made  to  supply  a  language,  by  means  of  which  the  second- 
ary Forms  of  crystals  may  be  described  independently  of  the  tlieory  of 
decrements,  and  without  the  assistance  of  mathematical  calculation." — 
BaooKE.  Introduction,  p.  223, 

The  "  remarks"  alluded  to  by  Mb.  BnooKE,  describe  the  Forms  and 
Combinations  which  I  have  represented  in  symbols.  In  Mb.  Brooke's 
book,  these  remarks,  and  the  figures  to  which  they  relate,  occupy  129 


J 


h 
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octavo  pages,  ami  yot  convey  little  more  information  tlian  is  given  by  tlie 
present  brief  abstract  of  six  pages.  1  mention  this  circumstance  a 
proof  that  the  new  symbols  possess  great  descriptive  powers,  and  may 
therefore  well  replace  the  notation  of  Mb.  Brooke,  which  is  so  inartifici- 
ally  conatructed  that  do  memory  can  retain  it. 

~  The  system  presented  by  Mr.  Brooke  is,  indeed,  one  of  apparent  ease 
but  real  ditHculty,  as  a  single  investigation  must  satisfy  every  mineralogist- 
Suppose  the  student  to  have  for  examination  the  crystal  represented  by 
Model  32,  containing  the  Forms,  P,  M,  T,  mt  pm,  pt,  pmt,  and  exhibiting 
a  cube  truncated  on  the  edges  and  angles,  or  a  combination  of  the  cube, 
the  rhombic  dodecaliedron,  and  tlie  regular  octahedron.  Well,  this  it 
secondary  Form,  and  the  student  wants  to  know  the  primari/,  and  the 
reason  of  his  wanting  to  know  the  primary  is,  that  in  Mr.  Brooke's  Cata- 
logue of  Minerals,  the  priman/ Form  of  each  mineral  alone  is  namcd.so  that 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  secondary  Form,  or  natural  crystal,  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  the  name  of  the  Mineral,  even  if  only  a  single  Min- 
eral should  be  known  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  that  particular  secondary 
Form,  and  the  same  Mineral  be  totally  unknown  in  the  shape  of  its  pre- 
sumed primary  Form,  The  student  therefore  looks  in  the  Table  of  second- 
ary Forms  for  P,  M,  T,  the  Cube,  where  he  finds  that  this  secondary 
Form  indicates  as  its  primary. 

The  Tetrahedron,  Modification  e. 
The  Regular  Octahedron,  Modification  a. 
The  Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  Modification  a. 
He  next  looks  in  the  Table  of  secondary  Forms  for  MT.  PM,  PT,  the 
Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  which  Form  is  also  upon  his  crystal.  This  indi- 
cates as  its  primary. 

The  Cube,  Modification  r. 
The  Tetrahedron,  Modification  J. 
The  Octahedron,  Modification  c. 
He  finally  looks  in  the  same  Table  for  the  Form  PMT,  the  Octaliedron, 
which  also  forms  part  of  his  secondary  crystal,  and  finds  that  this  indi- 
cates as  its  primary, 

The  Cube,  Modification  a. 
The  Tetrahedron,  with  Modification  a. 
The  Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  Modification  e. 
He  has  therefore  a  choice  of  no  less  thun  four  primary  Forms,  namely. 
The  Cube,  The  Rhombic  Dodecahedron, 

The  Octahedron,  The  Tetrahedron. 

And  here  ends  the  power  of  the  Table  to  guide  him  in  finding  the  re- 
quired primary  Form.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  difficulty  ?  First,  he 
may  destroy  the  crystal  to  find  the  cleavage.  But  this  is  a  method  always 
expensive,  and  often  impossible.  Secondly,  he  may  pttest  at  the  primarg 
from  Xhts  predominant  Form,  which  in  this  case  is  the  cube.  But  suppose 
that  Model  33,  p,  m,  t,  mt,  pm,  pt,  PMT,  had  been  the  secondary  crystal 
under  examination,  the  Tables  would  then  lead  to  the  same  result  as  in 
the  above  case,  while  the  preJominatU  Form  would  induce  the  student  to 
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clioose  tlic  octahedron  as  the  required  primary.  And  if  Model  34i  p,  m,  t, 
MT,  PM,  PT,  pnit,  had  been  the  given  secondary  Form,  the  student 
would  be  induced  by  the  same  routine  of  examination,  to  cboose  the 
Rhombic  Dodecahedron  &s  its  primary  Form. 

And  af\cr  all  thi^  csamlnation,  the  chances  are  exactly  two  to  one  that 
Ibe  examiner  comes  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  For,  suppose  liim  to  have 
a  Mineral  in  the  Form  of  Model  32,  P,  M,  T.  mt.  pm,  pt,  pmt,  and  that  he 
cbooses  the  predominant  Form,  or  the  cube,  to  be  the  primary,  and  con- 
sistently with  this  choice  names  bis  crystal,  the  Cube  with  Modifieationa 
a  and  e.  Then,  if  his  Mineral  happens  to  be  Grey  Copper,  he  will  be 
wrong,  because  Mr.  Brooke  says  the  primary  Form  of  that  Mineral  is  the 
tetrahedron,  in  which  ease  Model  32  must  be  described  as  Ihe  Tetralie' 
dron  vith  Modijicalions  a,  e,  and  h.  If  the  given  Mineral  was  Fluorspar, 
the  student  would  bo  equally  in  the  wrong,  because  the  primary  Form  of 
tli&t  Mineral  is  assumed  to  be  the  regular  octahedrou,  in  which  case. 
Model  32  is  described  as  the  Octahedron  loilh  Modificatioru  a  and  e. 
Finally,  if  the  Mineral  was  Galena,  the  student  would  be  right,  because 
the  primary  Form  of  this  Mineral  is  the  cube,  and  Model  32  has  then  to 
be  labelled  tfie  Cube  wUk  Mo<iiJicationa  a  and  e. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this  investigation  is,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  primary  or  primitive  Forms,  is  worthless  and  mischievous,  when 
made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  CrystaUographic  notation,  The  search  for 
''  primary  Forms'"  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bkookx's  Tables,  or  with 
any  other  help,  is  a  search  for  a  nonentity — a  mere  waste  of  time. — 
Weibs'b  discovery  of  Ihe  relations  of  the  axes  of  crystals  to  their  planesi 
has  abolished  primary  Forms  for  ever. 


Section  XV.     ON  THE  UTMOST  POSSIBLE  ABRIDGMENT 
OF  EXACT  CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC  NOTATION. 

C03.  Brevity  is  a  desirable  qualification  in  Cry s tall ographic  Notation, 
but  it  is  of  much  less  importance  than  accuracy  and  iutelligibleoess.  We 
must  never  therefore  displace  a  symbol  which  is  accurate  and  intelligible, 
by  a  sign,  however  short,  which  gives  an  ambiguous  indication,  or  which 
is  liable  to  be  forgotten  or  to  be  mistaken  for  something  diflfereni. 

In  constructing  the  notation  employed  in  this  work,  I  have  therefore 
not  struggled  to  attain  the  utmost  possible  limit  of  shortness.  I  think 
indeed  tliat  brevity  may  in  this  matter  be  carried  to  an  absurd  and  injuri- 
ous extent,  and  it  has  been  a  rule  with  me  to  carry  out  my  principle  of 
notation,  consistently  and  faithfully,  to  its  full  extent,  rather  than  to  take 
alarm  at  tlie  occasional  occurrence  of  a  long  symbol,  and  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  that  long  symbol,  to  cut  and  carve  at  the  notatJon,  and  break 
down  the  unity  of  the  system,  and  produce,  not  a  useful  working  nota- 
tion, but  a  collection  of  enigmas. 


If 


The  Dotation  wliich  I  have  adopted  conveys  informatioD  on  four  prin- 
cipal points,  namely : — 

1.  The  names  of  the  axes  that  are  cut  by  each  Form  or  set  of  planes. 

2.  The  kngtlis  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  at  wluch  tLese 

axes  are  cut. 

3.  The  camporative  magnitude  of  each  set  of  planes  on  a  comUoatioii. 

4.  The  polaric  positions  of  the  planes  of  hemihedral  Forms. 

None  of  this  information  can  be  prudently  suppressed.  Therefore,  no- 
tation is  inadmissible  which  is  unable  to  convey  all  these  particulars. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  system  of  notation  which  indicates  all  these  rela- 
tions of  planes  most  completely  and  moat  conveniently,  is  the  best.  By 
these  principles  the  value  of  any  notation  may  be  estimated. 

To  name  the' axes  that  are  cut  by  each  Form,  I  denote  the  three  axes 
by  the  letters  P,  M,  T.  To  denote  the  lengths  of  the  axes,  I  employ  the 
vulgar  fractions  J,  J,  &c.,  as  Indices.  When  a  plane  cuts  one  ails,  the 
index  is  written  after  the  letter,  as  PJ.  When  it  cuts  two  axes,  the  index 
is  written  between  the  two  letters,  as  M^T,  where  it  indicates  the  rela- 
tion of  the  first-named  axis  to  the  second.  When  it  cuts  three  axes, 
the  relation  of  the  first  to  the  third  is  expressed  af\er  P,  and  the  relation 
of  the  second  to  the  third  is  expressed  after  M,  as  PJMiT.  There  must 
always  be  two  indices  to  the  symbol  of  a  tria.tial  form,  and  one  index  to 
the  symbol  of  a  biaxial  form,  but  the  indices  of  axes  that  are  uniO/  may 
be  suppressed.     Thus,  M|T  is  written  MT,  and  P^'Mf-T  is  PMT. 

Professor  Mill^b  has  given  ttie  following  method  of  shortening  the 
symbols  of  the  biaxial  and  triaxial.  forms,  Instead  of  M<^T,  he  writes 
{023},  and  instead  of  PlMiT  he  writes  {2  3  6}.  In  the  first  example,  2 
means  M,  and  3  means  T^  In  the  second  example,  2  means  P  =  }  of  T, 
3  means  M  =  i  of  T,  and  6  means  T  =  unity.  But,  in  reality,  very  little 
advantage  is  gmned  by  this  abridgment, for  JQ23}  and  {236},  brackets 
included,  are  as  long  as  M|T  and  PiMiT,  while  they  are  less  explicit,  and 
have  the  great  defect  of  being  unable  to  denote  the  comparative  magnitude 
of  different  Forms  in  the  same  combination,  which  information  is  of  con- 
siderable utility,  but  can  never  he  given  by  symbols  that  consist  solely 
of  figures.  For  this  reason,  I  think  that  letters  ought  not  to  be  dispensed 
with,  even  in  a  single  symbol. 

It  ia  still  more  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  figures  which 
denote  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  difterenl  Forms,  for  these,  being  the 
only  marks  of  the  individuality  of  the  Forms,  are  an  indispensable  portion 
of  their  names.  Hence,  the  liberty  of  abridging  crystallographlc  nota- 
tion is  placed  under  considerable  restrictions.  I  would  almost  say,  that 
the  restrictions  are  such  as  render  abridgment  inexpedient.  They  do  not, 
however,  render  it  impossible,  and  as  I  know  that  many  persons  are  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  the  merits  of  a  short  notation,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  what 
can  be  done  with  safety  in  the  way  of  abridgment. 

Thebestptan,  then,  of  constructing  short  symbols,  ia  to  take  the  "Fonns" 
and  fundamental  "  Combinations"  of  each  of  the  six  systems  of  crystaU 
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lisation,  and  arsitharilv  replace  all  the  letters  of  each  iyttJiol  by  onk 
letter,  preserving  the  characteristic  indices  and  slgn»  of  position.     Thus, 

C  may  indicate  tlic  cube  ^  P,  M,  T ; 

Oi.lheicoBite8sarahedroii  =  PHVIT,  PMiT,  rMT^; 

Kl,  the  tetrakishesahedron  =  MIT,  M^T.  V\M,  P^M,  PIT,  Pffj 

C,  p^,  |)^.  o,  o\,  of,  i^h^,  ^h}  ^  Haiiy's  Paralli'lique  or  maximum  crys- 
tal of  Iron  Pyrites,  which  contains  134  faces.     See  his  symbol 
at  page  82,  Part  II. 
And  so  on.     I  sliall  give  a  Table  of  such  abridged  signs,  and  add  a  few 
(.'xamples  and  observations. 

ti04.  TABLE  OF  ABRIDGED  NOTATION. 

1.  Octahedral  System  of  Crvstallisatidn.     Axes:  p' m"  I" 
O    =  PMT  —  octahedron. 
C     =P,M,T  =  cube. 

D    =  MT.  PM,  PT  =  rhombic  dodecahedron. 
O^  =  3P^MT  =  icositessarahedron. 
0+  =  3P+MT  =  triakisociahedron. 

.0,  =  6P_MT4.  =  hexakisoctahedron. 

K.  =  M_T,  M+T.  P_M.  P+H,  P_T,  P+T  =  It^trakishcxahedron. 

P.   =  aLT.  P_M.  P+T  =  pentagonal  dodecahedron. 
.H,  ^  .1P_M  T+  =:  bemiliexaki  sac  tailed  ron  with  parallel  faces, 

T     =  JPMT-  teli'ahedron. 

I_    ^  J(3P_MT)  =  liemiicositessaraliedron. 

S^-   =;  1(3P+MT)  ^  hcmitriukisoetahedron. 
,X,    =  i('jP_MT+)  :=  heoihexakisoctahedron  with  inclined  faces. 

2.  PjTiAMiDAi.  System.     Ales:  pj  m' t". 
O.    =  P,MT  =:  quadratic  octahedron  of  the  ne  and  nw  Eones. 
N,    ^  P.M,  P.T  =  quadratic  octahedron  of  the  n  and  e  zones, 
P      =  P  ^  horizontal  planes. 

(J     =  M,T  =  quadratic  prism  of  the  n  and  o  zones. 
Q      ^  MT  ^'quadratic  prism  of  tlie  ne  and  nw  lones. 

,D,    =  P.M,T..  P.M,T,  =  dioctahcdron,  or  eight-sided  pyramid. 
.H,     =:KP.M,T„  P.M.T)  =  hemidioclahedron. 
V,     =  M_T,  M+T  =  Eight-Bided  prism. 

3.  ItiTOMiioHEDBAL  Ststem.     hxiiS:  p!  uiij  t'l,  or  p,'  n\\  t,',. 
2n,      =  P.T,  P.MfJ T,  =  sis-sided  pyramid. 

P        =  P  ^  horizontal  planes. 

V  =  T,  M|^Tj  ^  six-sided  prism,  first  position. 

V  :=  M,  M,T|j  ^  six-sided  prism,  second  position. 
*.:,:,  ^  or  simply  *  :=  3ni,t  ^  subordinate   twelve-sided    priiin, 

alternate  similar  angles, 
■.,:,:,  ^  or  simply  J  =  3p,m,t,  -=  subordinate  twelve-sided  pjrami 
R.        =  iP.T,  ^P.Mj  JT,  =  rhombohedron. 
S.         =  i(3P.M±T+)  =  scalenohodroii. 
V,  D      =  six-sided  prism  with  vertical  edges  replaced, 
V,  r,  *  =  tweuty-four-sided  prism. 
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Obijque  Prismatic  Ststem.     Axes:  p;  i 
^  M  =^  north  and  south  vertical  planes. 
=  T  ^  east  and  west  vertical  planeB, 

,T  =  vertical  rlioroblc  prism. 
'  =  iP.MZnS 

1  p'm  7gi  f  =  heinihedral  biaxial  Forms  of  tlie  north  zone. 

=  JpIm  Pa) 

-=  1P,T  Zw'^ 
,  =  lP,TZVl 
'^iP.TZe*  r~ 
;  =  iP,TZ'eJ 
;=  4P.M,T,  Z'noZ'nw  ^ 

°  =  i  P,M,T,  'In'ii  Zn'w  1  =  liemioetaliedrons  beloDging  to 
;  ^iP,M,T,  Zne' Ziiw*   f  north  combinations. 

:=  iP.M,T.  Zs'e'ZaW 
i  =  iP,M,T.Z'nwZ'sw^ 

'  =  1P.M,T,  Zn^w  Zs*w  i   =  hemioctahedrons  belonging  to 
'  i=i  iP,M,T,  Znw'Zsw'  J  oast  combinations. 

'  =  1P.M,T.  Zne'  Zse'  J 


=  hemihedral  biaxial  Forms  ol'  the  east  zone. 


M 
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=  north  and  soutii  vertical  planes. 
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T      =  T  =  east  and  west  vertical  planes. 
Ve  =  IM  Tno   =  f  "*^™'''^"™  prismatic  lormK. 
,0,  Zuw  =  1  PiM,T,  Znw  =  tetarto-octalicdron. 

Examples  from  l/ie  Octahedral  Si/^lem  of  CrystaUisalioti : 
Model  3G.  P.  M,  T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  ipmt  =  C,  d,  t. 

Model  37.  p,  m,  t,  mt.  pm,  pt,  iPMT  =  c.  0.  T. 

Model  32.  P,  M,  T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  pmt  =  C,  d,  o. 

Model  33.  p,  m,  t,  mt  pm,  pt,  PMT  =  c,  d,  O. 

Model  34.  p.  m,  t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  pml  =  c,  D,  o. 

Model  45.  P,M,T,mlt,mSt.pim,pfm,pit,p^t=C,kI. 
Model46.  p,m,t.3PpilT  =  c,  jHi. 

Model  48.  p,  m,  t,  Mi T.  PIM,  PJT,  PMT      =  c,  Pi,  O. 


Examples  from  the  Pgramidai  Sr/sle 
Model    4.  P+,M,T,ml 
Model  42.  p+,  M,  T,  MT.  PiM.  P|T 
Model  5!).  M,  T,  mt  P^M.  Pf  T 
Model  77.  p.  pin,  pt,  PMT 

Examples  from  the  H/iomliokcdrtil  Sj/slei 
See  Part  II.  pages  45 — 60. 

Examples  from  the  Prismatic  Si/st<rtn  : 
Model  80.  p+.  Pj^MftT 
Model  50.  P_,  m,  t^,  M^T.  p^m,  pjt 
Model  100.  M_,  M^T.  PJM 
Modol5l.  p+,mJ,T,  M^T.  PJM,  P'yOT.p^mJt 


=-  P+,  Q.  g. 
=  p+,  Q.  Q.  Nl. 

-=  Q.  ?.  m- 

=  p.  n,  O. 
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=  P_m.t4,Vfni,eJ. 
—  M_.Vf  N;J. 

ioj. 

^M.T.Vf  EiV 

=  M,  T.  Nf 


-  Vi}j.  N^". 

=  M_,T.Ni". 

=  T.Via.NA".igOig'. 

=  T,iVi-5e.Ni'. 

=  M,T,v«^.a\0§;-. 


^Je.,0-,,0/, 


Mpdel  97-  M,T,MjiT.  P/[,T 

ftfodel79".  M,T.  PJM 

Model  90.  M^T.MJ^T.  PggT,  pJSmiljt. 

Examples  from  the  Ol4igue  Prismatic  Syste 
Model    84.  MJ-ijT,  iPj'^M  Zn 
Model    87.  MfuT.  iPJVT  Zw 
Model    79".  M_T.  iPiMZn 
Model  112.  T,M}gT.iPi*;MZn,  i 

iP^M|gT  ZseZsw        ( 
Model  105.  T,  iMjjiTne.  iPlMZn 
Model  115.  T_,M/3T.iPJsM-^TZ*neZ'nw 
Model    98.  M,  T,  m|ct.  iP/^MI^T  Znw  Zsw 

Examples  from  the  Doublif-obli'iue  Prismatic  Systi 
Model    8r.M«T.  1P,M,T.  Z'qw,  Ip.m.t.  !._  v?„ 

Zn'e,  ^p,ni,t.  Z'ne' 
Model  107.  M,  Imj-jytDV.JMJTnw'.Jm/it  I 

ne-iP.M+TZ'i  ~ 

605.  Tlic  reader  wiU  perceive  from  the  foregoing  Table  and  Examples, 
tlint  it  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  to  provide  a  short  notation,  when  we 
possess  a  complete  systematic  notation  upon  viiich  to  found  it.  A  short 
notation  is  only  difficult  of  construction  when  we  are  without  a  complete 
systematic  notation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  the  arbitrary  signs 
which  constitute  the  short  notation  are  merely  synonymes  of  another 
more  complete  and  fully -described  notation,  we  are  freed  from  the  neces- 
liity  of  giving  those  exact  definitions  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  short 
notation,  which  would  iu  other  circumstances  be  indispensable. 

I  believe  tliat  the  notation  just  described,  is  shorter,  and  yet  as  exact 
as  any  that  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  It  has  one  advaulage  over  any 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  inasmuch  as  the  single  letters  belonging  to  each 
sj-mbol  can  be  varied  in  size  to  indicate  the  coniponitivc  magnitude  of 
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panioin.K9  or  CRrsT^u-ooRArnr. 

difierent  Forms  present  on  any  one  combination.  But  the  notation,  nerer- 
theless,  posseaaea  several  defects,  from  which  no  notation  of  this  kind 
be  free.  In  the  first  place,  we  burden  the  memory  with  a  long  catalogue 
of  synoymes ;  and  in  the  aecond  place,  we  lose  the  opportunity  of  looking 
over  tlic  zones  of  complex  combinations,  whicU  are  all  represented  i 
orderly  manner  by  tho  notation  employed  in  Part  11.  of  this  work,  but 
which  are  put  out  of  sight  when  the  short  notation  is  employed.  Thus, 
when  a  combination  of  the  cube  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  is  repre- 
sented by  P.M.T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  we  see  at  a  glance  the  number  of  planes 
in  the  three  zones,  but  when  the  same  combination  is  represented  by  C,  D, 
that  convenience  is  tost,  and  in  very  complex  combinations  this  is  a  coa- 
siderable  disadvantage. 

I  attach  no  particular  value  to  the  letters  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
short  synonymes  of  the  regular  symbols  of  the  CrystoUographic  Fornis- 
Any  other  set  of  letters  would  answer  as  well  as  those  which  are  given  in 
the  Table.  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  however,  that  no  letters  should 
be  taken  for  a  purpose  of  tliis  kind  except  such  as  can  be  printed  with 
the  tjq)es  to  be  found  in  a  common  printing  office;  because  the  adoption 
of  stratufe  types  produces  a  sort  of  unknown  tongue,  which  no  ordinary 
printer  can  print.  Thus,  Dalton  invented  a  set  of  symbols  for  chemical 
nutation,  which  conld  not  be  printed ;  and  more  recently,  Berzelius 
spoiled  his  chemical  notation,  by  inventing  crossed  htterf,  which  no  printer 
could  print  without  founding  new  types  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  these  crossed  letters  is,  tliat  Berzel- 
ius's  notation  will  never  come  into  common  use.  Even  in  Germany,  il  is 
being  displaced  by  the  modified  notation  proposed  by  Liebig  and  Poggen- 
dorff,  in  which  the  crossed  letters  are  omitted. 

A  second  rule  to  be  observed,  In  constructing  a  useful  notation,  is  \o 
have  no  characters  that  occupy  more  than  one  line  of  print,  because  cha- 
racters that  run  up  and  down  into  two  or  three  lines-are  perplexing  lo  the 
e^e,  troublesome  and  expensive  to  print,  and,  while  they  pretend  to  be 
short,  are  in  reality  long,  since  they  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  in  a 
book.  Of  this  character  are  the  symbols  employed  by  Hacx,  see  page 
81,  Part  I.  and  psge  22,  Part  II.  of  this  work;  and  so  also  are  the  foU 
lowing  symbols,  taken  from  Mobs: 


[  £ 

The  form  represented  by  the  above  symbol  is  a  hemihedrai  form  of  a 
dioctahedron  of  the  pyramidal  system  ■=  i(P,M,T„  P.M.T,)  or  ,H^ 
p;  m"  t'.  It  is  clear  that  Mohs's  symbol  must  occupy  two  or  three  lines 
of  print  in  a  book,  so  that  it  is  really  not  a  short  symbol. 


I  Th. 

^B  eas 


Pr  Pr 


The  first  of  these  symbols  represents  a  hemihedrai  biaxial  form  of  the 
east  zone,  belonging  to  the  oiilique  prismatic  system  =:  iP,T  Zw  or  E,*. 
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The  scooitd  represents  a  aiiuilar  form  belonging  to  the  nort 
jP,MZn  or  N/.      Botii  of  Mohs'a  symbols  appear  short,  but  as  each 
occupies  two  or  three  lines  of  print,  tliey  are  in  reaJity  not  short. 

A  third  rule  to  follow  is,  to  avoid  too  moDy  brackets,  braces,  and  simi- 
lar arbitrary  signs,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  following  symbols: 

_<!>'         2(9)^)        C(p±^ri        I  2((P)^) 

2  •  '^'^•'  -'■  2 T   ~~2 

It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  longest 
symbol  contained  in  the  second  Part  of  this  work  is  much  more  conveni- 
ent, and  much  easier  to  follow,  than  a  symbol  which  presents  so  many 
abstractions  as  the  shortest  of  those  which  are  here  quoted. 

The  symbol  of  a  Form  or  Combination  expressed  in  this  short  nota- 
tion can  never  be  printed  alone,  but  must  always  be  accompanied  by  the 
characteristic  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs;  because  the  same  letter 
is  used  in  different  systems  to  indicate  different  things,  and  this  cannot 
be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  are  fewer  in  number 
than  the  Forms  and  fundamental  Combinations  of  all  the  sis  systems  of 
Crystallisation  collectively.  Thus  S.  indicates  a  Hemitriakisoctahedron 
of  the  first  system,  and  a  Scalenohedroci  of  the  tliird  system.  Hence,  to 
be  pcrspieuouB,  we  must  say,  S,,  p'  m"  t'.  and  S,,  p;  m",  t",.  The  symbols 
which  refer  directly  to  the  seven  fundamental  Forms,  I',  M,  T,  MT,  PM, 
PT,  PMT,  are  free  from  this  serious  defect,  and  therefore,  though  longer, 
are  in  most  cases  preferable. 


Section  XVI.     TABLE  OF  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 

606.  In  §  49,  I  promised  to  give  a  short  Table  of  Sines  and  Tan- 
gents, which  is  accordingly  here  appended.  It  is  not  adapted  to  replace 
the  common  Tables  of  logarithms,  which  are  more  extensive,  and  there- 
fore more  useful;  but  it  will  nevertheless  often  save  the  reader  of  this 
work  the  trouble  of  seeking  his  book  of  logarithms  when  he  wishes  to 
find  either  the  angle  indicated  by  a  particular  index,  or  the  index  required 
to  denote  a  particular  angle.  During  the  composition  of  the  present 
treatise,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  marking  in  my  logaillhmio  tables  the 
angles  that  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  angles 
thus  marked  arc  printed  in  the  present  Table,  the  reader  will  find  it  more 
frequently  useful  than  from  its  limited  extent  he  might  imagine  to  be 
possible.  ' 

Another  motive  which  prompted  me  to  give  this  Table,  was  the  wish 
to  present  the  reader  with  a  system  of  tangents  and  cotangents  in  vulgar 
fractions,  adapted  for  use  as  indices  of  the  seven  crystallographic  Forms. 
This  is  accordingly  done,  and  serving  as  &  counterpart  to  the  Table  of 
Indices  given  in  page  139,  will  save  the  reader  rauoh  calculation,  and 
consequently  much  time. 
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The  Tabic  contaioB  natural  tangents  and  cotangents,  and  logarithmic 
tangents,  cotangents,  sines  and  cosines.  I  have  not  introduced  any  nat- 
ural sines  and  cosines,  because  the  system  of  calculation  which  I  bare 
adopted  does  not  reijuir©  tiiein,  Tlie  words  sine  and  cosine  appear,  in- 
deed, in  the  formula;  which  relate  to  solid  triangles,  but  the  calculations 
are  always  made  by  means  of  the  logarithmic  equations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  tangents  and  cotangents  are  constantly  employed  in 
the  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  indices  of  the  symbols. 

The  indices  in  vulgar  fractions  are  placed  against  those  decimal  tan- 
gents  and  cotangents,  which  are  their  nearest  synonymes. 

Any  term  not  contained  in  the  Table  may  be  found  by  taking  the  pro- 
portion of  difference  between  the  two  terms  nearest  related  to  it  in  the 
Table. 

Example:  To^»dtketaiitfentof2&°24'.     The  Table  contains 
tan  26"  34'  =    .5000 
tan  26°  11'  =    .4917 

difference  =       23'  =    .0083 
aSrd  part  of  .0083  =    .0003G 

This  last  product,  .00036,  is  the  tangent  of  1'  or  the  23rd  part  of  the 
difference  between  26"  34'  and  SG"  11'.  The  number  of  minutes  in  23° 
24'  more  than  in  26°  11'  is  13'.  Tiierefore,  tho  tangent  of  26"  24'  is  to 
be  found  by  adding  13  times  the  tangent  of  I'  to  the  tangent  of  26"  1 1', 
Hence, 

tan  26"  11'==  .4917 
.00036  X  13     =  .00468 


tan  26"  24'  =  .4DG38 
Tlie  large  Table  gives  these  tangents  as  follow; — 
26°  11'  26=24'  26=34' 

4916097  4&64043  5000362 
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Tills  shows  how  far  this  method  of  finding  intermediate  terms  is  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  approximation  of  the  numbers  is  however  often 
closer,  though  sometimes  less  so,  tlian  in  this  example.  For  cBlculationa 
of  importance,  the  larger  tahleof  sines  and  tangents  should  be  invari- 
ably referred  to,  but  for  the  calculations  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
studying  the  principles  of  the  science,  the  numbers  given  in  the  iirescnt 
Table  will  generally  suffice. 
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TABLE  or  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


i.Bl» 

N.IM. 

T. 

c. 

N.col. 

U.in. 

...» 

L.tnn. 

L.CM. 

AnglM 

00.00 

0000 

Infinite. 

inl.  neg. 

10.000 

M  .,«. 

inflniU. 

90.00 

00.01 

0003 

3437,7 

6.4637 

10.000 

6.4637 

13.6363 

89.59 

00.30 

0087 

114,59 

7.0408 

10.000 

7.9409 

12,0591 

89,30 

00.38 

0111 

»V 

V 

90.463 

8.0435 

10.000 

8.0435 

11.9565 

80.22 

00.57 

0166 

i 

Y 

60.306 

8.2196 

9.9999 

8.2196 

11.7804 

89.03 

1.00 

0175 

57.290 

8.2419 

9.9999 

8.2419 

11.7581 

89.00 

1.09 

0201 
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47.50 

42.16 
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a. 

1.1003 

9.S277 

9.8692 

9.9585 

10.0415 

47.44 

42.17 

9094 

1.0996 

9.8279 

9.8G91 

9.9588 

10.0412 

47.43 

42.24 

9131 

Q^ 

1,0951 

9.8289 

9.8683 

9.9605 

10,0395 

47,36 

42,20 

9158 

35 

JT 

1,0919 

9.8295 

9.8677 

9.9618 

10.0382 

47.31 

42.31 

9169 

+! 

It 

1.0907 

9.8298 

9.8675 

9.9G23 

10.0377 

47.29 

42.3(5 

9195 

1. 0875 

9.8305 

9.8669 

9,9636 

10.0364 

47.24 

42.S7 

5201 

«'f 
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1.0869 

9.8306 

9.8608 

9.9G38 

10.0362 

47.23 

42.42 

9228 

ll 

1.0837 

9.8313 

9.8662 

9.9651 
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1.0793 

9.8323 

9.8654 

9.9669 

10.0331 
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42.53 

9287 

H 

i 

1.0768 

9,8328 

9.8650 

9.9679 

10.0321 

47.07 

W.O0 
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1.0724 

9.8338 

9.8C41 

9.9697 

10.0303 
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43.01 
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fl 
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1.0717 

9.8339 

9.8640 
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40.59 
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9374 

« 

1.0668 

9.8350 

9.8631 

9.9719 

10.0281 

46.51 

48.10 
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1.0661 

9.8351 

9.8629 

9.9722 

10.0278 

46.50 

43.14 

9402 

it, 

8 

1.0637 

9.8357 

9.8625 

9.9732 

10,0268 

46,46 

43.  IG 

9413 

u 

1.0G24 

9.8359 

9.8022 

9.9737 

10.0263 

46.44 

43.18 

9424 

' 

1.0612 

9.8362 

9.8620 

9.9742 

10.0258 

46.42 

43.19 

9429 

1,0606 

9.83G3 

9.8619 

9,9745 

10.0255 

46.41 

43.22 

9446 

u 

i? 

1. 0587 

9.8367 

9.8615 

9.9752 

10.0248 

46.38 

43.27 

9473 

ik 

1.0556 

9.8374 

9.8609 

9.9765 

10.0235 

46.33 

43.32 

9501 

F 

t^ 

1.0526 

9.8381 

9.8603 

9.9778 

10.0222 

46.28 

43.3e 

9523 

■  \ 

\ 

1.0501 

9.8386 

9.8598 

9.9788 

10.0212 

46i!4 

43.40 

9545 

1 

^■ 

1.0477 

9.8391 

9.8594 

9,9798 

10.0202 

46.20 

43.44 

9567 

1 

^ 

1.0452 

9.8397 

9.8589 

9.9808 

10.0192 
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43.47 

9584 

M 

1.0434 

9.8401 

9.6565 

9.9816 

10.0184 

46.13 
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1.0416 

9.6405 

9.8582 

9.9823 
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1.0410 
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M 
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1 
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1.0392 

9.8410 

9.8577 

9.9833 

10.0167 
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1 

43.55 
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P 

ii 

1.0385 

9.8411 

9.8575 

9.9836 

10.0164 

46.05 

1 

43.57 

9640 

1.0373 

9.8414 

9.B573 

9.9841 
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1.0355 

9.8418 
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10.0152 
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APPLICATION  OF  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 


TO 


MINERALOGY. 


Section  L— A  TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MINERALS, 
ACCORDING  TO  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  CRYSTALLISATION. 

Th£  following  Table  is  copied  from  the  "  Elemente  der  Krystallo- 
graphic  von  Gustav  Rose,  Zweite  Auflage,  Berlin,  1838,"  in  which  he 
gives  us  this  explanation  of  its  composition  :  — 

"  In  the  following  Table,  minerab  are  classed  in  six  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  systems  of  crysUMisation  to  which  their  forms  belong;  and 
in  these  divisions  they  are  further  arranged,  according  to  differences  in 
their  chemical  composition,  into  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species. 

The  Class  is  determined  by  the  number  of  chemical  simple  bodies 
which  the  Mineral  contains.  This  principle  gives  rise  to  seven  classes, 
namely: — 

I.  Simple  Bodies. 

II.  Binary  Compounds^  or  those  which  contain  two  simple  bodies,  as 
Specular  Iron,  and  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

III.  Double  Binary  Compounds,  or  Salts;  namely,  substances  that 
contain  two  binary  compounds,  as  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Spinel,  and  Red 
Silver. 

IV.  Treble  Binary  Compounds,  or  such  as  contain  a  double  and  a 
single  binary  compound,  as  Gypsum,  and  Apatite. 

V.  Quadruple  Binary  Compounds,  or  Double  Salts;  such,  namely,  as 
contain  two  binary  compounds,  as  Felspar  and  Bournonite. 

VL  Quintuple  Binary  Compounds,  or  such  as  consist  of  a  quadruple 
and  a  single  binary  compound,  as  Analcime  and  Eudyalite. 

VII.  Sextuple  Binary  Compounds,  or  such  as  contain  a  quadruple  and 
a  binary  compound,  as  Tourmaline  and  Helvine. 

An  Appendix,  which  contains  the  Crystallized  Minerals  that  have 
either  not  been  analysed,  or  only  examined  imperfectly,  presents  an 
eighth  group. 

a 


The  IsDinorphous  bodies,  which  replace  one  another,  ha-ve  oot  been 
looked  upon  as  difTcrent  subslaoces,  so  tliat  ArgeatiferoUB  Gold  bos  been 
put  into  the  first  class,  and  Cobaltic  Arsenical  Pyrites  into  the  third 
class. 

The  OsDEas  are  constituted  in  reference  to  the  Electro- negative  ele- 
ments of  the  minerals;  but,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  several  of  the 
electro-negative  elements  have  been  grouped  together,  so  as  to  make 
in  all  only  Four  Orders,  which  are: — 

1)  Amalgams,  Osmiumides,  Antimoniurets,  Arsenhirets,  and  Tellurets, 

2)  Sulphurets  and  SeleDiureta. 

3)  Chlorides  and  Fluorides. 

4)  Oxidised  Compounds. 

These  Orders  naturally  fail  in  the  first  Class,  and,  indeed,  appear  in 
full  in  no  Class  but  the  second. 

Minerals  which  contain  compounds  of  different  Orders,  are  placed  in 
the  Order  to  which  their  electro- negative  compounds  belongs.  Thus, 
Arsenical  Pyrites  is  placed  among  the  Sulphurets.  and  Apatite  among 
the  Oxidised  Compounds. 

The  Gesub  depends  upon  Isomorphism,  the  Species  upon  chemical 
composition.  Hence  all  minerals  which  arc  held  to  be  isoraorphous,  are 
grouped  into  one  genus,  while  differences  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  minerals  ttelonging  to  the  same  Genus,  mark  the  Species. 

The  Genera  are  distinguished  in  the  Table  by  thick  figures,  the 
Species  by  slight  figures.  Where  no  word  is  attached  to  the  thick 
figure,  the  blank  indicates  that  no  convenient  name  has  been  found  for 
the  Genus.  The  arrangement  of  the  Genera  is  according  to  the  number 
of  the  atoms  of  their  electro-negative  elements  j  those  Genera  which  con- 
tain fewest  electro- negative  atoms  being  placed  highest  in  tlio  Table. 

The  Genera  of  Minerals  with  hemihedral  forms  have  not  been  separ- 
ated from  those  which  contMU  only  homohedral  forms.  They  are,  how- 
ever, distinguished  by  stars,  which  are  set  against  the  thick  figures.  The 
minerals  whose  crystals  present  bemibedral  forms  with  parallel  faces,  are 
distinguished  by  one  star  ■,  and  those  which  present  hemihedral  forms 
with  inclined  faces,  by  two  stars  "•. 

The  note  of  interrogation  affixed  to  some  minerals,  intimates  that  their 
crystallisation  is  not  sufficiently  understood." — Elemente  der  Krystallo' 
graphic,  Berlin,  1838,  pages  155  to  158,  abridged. 


The  reader  will  consult  the  first  part  of  this  work  for  an  explaoatio 
what  is  meant  by  six  systems  of  Crystallisation. 


FIRST  CLASS---SIMPLE  BODIES. 


Octahedral  System. 

Pyramidal  System. 

Rhombohedral  System. 

1. 

1.* 

1.  Copper 

1.  Antimony 

2.  Silver 

2.  Arsenic 

3.  Gold 

3.  Tellurium 

4.  Argentiferous  Gold 

9i      Graphite 

5.  Platinum 

• 

6.  Platin-Iridium 

2.      Bismuth 

a.**  Diamond 

Iron 

LfCad 

Titanium 

• 

Prismatic  System. 


1.  Sulphur 


Oblique  Prismatic  System, 


Doubly  ObUq.  Priam.  Syst. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


• 

Octahedral  Sjateni. 

Pyramidal  System. 

Rhombohedral  System. 

1 

4^      Amalgam 

a. 

Osmium- Iridium 

4. 

Antimonial  Nickel 

1.  Tin  White  Cobalt 

A. 

Copper  Nickel  (?) 

^ 

2.  Arsenical  Nickel 

e. 

Telluric  Silver 

< 

O.      Tesseral  Pyrites 

7.      Sulphuret  of  Man- 

7. 

Sulphuret  of  Nickel 

ganese 

8.* 

Cinnabar 

i 

8.**  Zinc  Blende 

O. 

Sulphuret  of  Molyb- 

£ 

O. 

denum 

1.  Galena 

mm 

p2 

2.  Seleniuret  of  Lead 

QQ 

3.      Do.  of  Lead  and 

Cobalt 

s 

4.      Do.  of  Lead  and 

1 

Mercury 
5.      Do.  of  Lead  and 

J- 

Silver 

"a 

10.  Sulphuret  of  Silver 

1 1 .  Sulphuret  of  Cobalt 

l«.*.*Iron  Pyrites 

• 

1 3.     Muriate  of  Ammonia 

1.  Chloride  of 

lO. 

Fluorcerium 

14.     Chloride  of  Sodium 

Mercury 

•g 

1«.     Chloride  of  Silver 

le. 

• 

s 

^^^ 

1.  Fluorspar 

§ 

00 

no 

1 

2.  Yttroeerite 

17.     RedOxide of  Copper 

2.      Braunite 

11. 

Ice 

18.     Oxide  of  Arsenic 

a. 

12.* 

• 

1.  Oxide  of 

1. 

Corundum 

00 

Tin 

2. 

Specular  Iron 

v.' 
H 

2.  Rutile 

3. 

Titanitic  Iron  Ore 

O 

4.      Anat,a8e 

13. 
14. 

Sulphato  -  tricarbon- 

ate  of  Lead 
Quartz 

BINARY  COMPOUNDS. 


Prismatio  System. 


3.  Antimonial  Silver 
3.  Arsenical  Iron 


4. 

1.  Vitreous  Copper 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Silver 

and  Copper 
5.    Sulphuret  of  Bismuth 

1.  Grey  Antimony 

2.  Orpiment 
7.   White  Iron  Pyrites 


OUiqne  PrismAtio  System. 


S.  Red  Oxide  of  Zinc 
O.  White  Antimony 
lO.  Pyrolusite 


1.  Realgar 


Doably  Ob.  Pris.  Sys. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 


00 

O 


OotahednJ  System. 


1.  Bright  White   Co- 

balt 

2.  Nickel  Glance 

3.  Sulpho  -  antimonite 

of  Nickel 


20.      Purple  Copper 


21. 

1.  Spinel 

2.  Pleonaste 

3.  Automalite 

4.  Magnetic  Iron  Ore 

5.  Franklinite 

6.  Chromate  of  Iron 
»».♦* 

1.  Boracite 

2.  Rhodizite 


I^rnunidal  System. 


5.**  Copper  Pyrites 


Cryolite 


7.  Hausmannite 

8.  Phosphate  of 

Yttria 
9-*    Fergusonite 
lO.* 

1.  Tungstate  of 

Lime 

2.  Tungstate  of 

Lead 

3.  Molybdate  of 

Lead 
1 1.      Zircon 


Khombohedral  System. 


15.*  Tetradymite 


16.*  Polybasite 
17.*  Red  Silver 

1.  Light  Red  Silv. 

2.  Dark  Red  Silv. 
18.    Magnetic   Iron 

Pyrites 


19.* 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

ao.* 

31. 

aa.* 
a3.» 


Calcareous  Spar 
Dolomite 
Brown  Spar 
Bitter  Spar 
Mesitin  Spar 
Carbonate   of 

Iron 
Carbonate   of 

Manganese 
Galmei 

Nitrate  of  Soda 
laic 

Phenakite 
Willelmine 


DOUBLE  BINARY  COMPOUNDS. 


1 

•1 


Prifimatic  System. 

Oblique  Prismatic  System. 

Donbly  Ob.  Pris.  Sjrs. 

11.  Arsenical  Pyrites 

2. 

Plagionite 

1.  Common  AreenicalPyr. 

3. 

Myargyrite 

2.  Cobaltic  Arsenical  Pyr. 

12.  Brittle  Sulpharet  of  Sil- 

VOf* 

13.  Berthierite  (?) 

• 

14.  Jamesonite 

15.  Zinkenite 

' 

lO.  Antimofiial  Copper 

17.  Sternbergite 

IS.  Mendipite  (?) 

4. 

Red  Antimony 

1.  Boracic  Acid 

2.  Diaspore 

19. 

5. 

Tungstate  of  Iron 

3.  Cyanite 

1.  Manganite 

6. 

Chromate  of  Lead 

2.  Prismatic  Iron  Ore 

7. 

Gadolinite 

90.  Tantalite 

8. 

Tabular  Spar 

91.  Columbite 

9. 

Augite 

• 

22.  Aeschynite 

1. 

Diopside 

23. 

2, 

Sahlite 

1.  Witherite 

3. 

Hedenbergite 

2.  Strontianite 

4. 

Rhodonite 

3.  Arragonite 

5, 

Basaltic  Augite 

4.  Junkerite 

6. 

Hypersthene 

5.  White  Lead  Ore 

7. 

Diallage 

24.  Phosph.  of  Manganese 

25.  Nitre 

2e.  Staurolite  . 

2  7.  Andalusite 

2S.  Olivine 

29.  Sulphate  of  Potash 

30.  Thenardite 

31. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Barytes 

2.  Sulphate  of  Strontian 

3.  Sulphate  of  Lead 

32.  Anhydrite 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 


Octahedral  System. 


9 

O 


Pyramidal  System. 


13.  Murio« Carbonate  of 
Lead. 

13.  Mellite. 


'Rhombohedral  System. 


94. 

L  Apatite  from  Ehren- 
friedersdorf. 

2.  Apatite  from  Snarum 

3.  Phosphate   of  Lead 

from  Poullaouen 

4.  Arseniate    of    Lead 

from  Johami  Georg- 
enstadt 
■ 

25.*  Copper  Mica. 
3e.*  Dioptase. 
9  7,    Coquimbite. 


TREBLE  BINARY  COMPOUNDS. 


Oblique  Priimatio  System. 

Doab.  Obliq.  Pru.  Sys 

38.  Muriate  of  Copper. 

lO.  Wagnerite 
ll.LithiaMica(?) 

4.  Blue  Vitriol 

34.  Wavellite. 
85. 

12.  Malachite 

1.  Olivenite 

18.  Carbonate  of  Soda 

2.  Libethenite. 

14.  Trona 

86.  Euchroite* 

15.  Phosphate   of  Copper 

87.  Haidingerite. 

from  Rheinbreitenbach 

88.  Siliceous  Oxide  of  Ziuc 

16.  Oblique  Prismatic  Ar- 

89.  Picrosmine. 

seniate  of  Copper 

40.  Mascagnine. 

17. 

41.  Brochajitite. 

1.  Vivianite 

42. 

2.  Cobalt  Bloom 

1.  Sulphate  of  Blagnesia. 

18.  Huraulite 

2.  Sulphate  of  Ziuc 

19.  Heterosiderite 

*                                      r 

20.  Phannacolite 

21.  Strahlerz 
92.  Tincal 

98.  Glauber's  Salt 

24.  Gypsum 

25.  Sidphate  of  Iron 

10 


FIFTH  CLASS. 


I 

GO 


Oetahednl  Efjitem. 


98.**  Fahlen,   or-  Grey 
Chopper 

1.  Amenicfd  Grey  C. 

2.  Mixed  Grey  C. 

3.  ADtimoDial  Grey  C 
Solphuret  of  Tin 


VjTWBddal  Bjatiem. 


Rhombohedral  E^jrtem. 


S5.      Garnet: 

1.  Almandine 

2.  Gnnamon  Stone 

3.  Groflsdar 

4.  Common  Garnet 

5.  Mdanite 

6.  ManganesianGarnet 

7.  Rothoffite 
99*      Leuctte 


14.  Idoorase 

15.  GeUenite 
!••  Wemerite 
lV.«Hmnboldt- 

iUte 


98.  Vanadiate  of  Lead 

99.  One-axed  Bfica 
SO.  Nepheline 
81.  Be^rll 


n3 

6 
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QUADRUPLE  BINARY  COMPOUNDS. 


Prismatio  System. 


45.  Topas 


4B.  Amblygonite  (?) 
4:7.  Chiastolite  (?) 

48.  Chrysoberyll 

49.  Lievrite 
AO.  AUanite 
Al.  Dichroite 
53.  SpodumeD  (?) 


Doub.  Obliq.Pris.  Sys. 


3e.  Baryto-Calcite 
3  7.  Azure  Copper  Ore 
9S.  Triphyline 
39.  Vauquelinite 
ao.  Titanite 
31.  Epidote 

1.  Zoisite 

2.  Pistacite 

3.  Mangan-Epidote 

4.  Bucklandite 

33.  Couzeranite 

38.  Euclase 

34.  Two -axed  Mica 

35.  Acmite 

36.  Hornblende 

1.  Tremolite 

2.  Actynolite 

3.  Arfvedsonite 

4.  Basaltic  Hornblende 

5.  Anthophyllite 
37. 

1.  Felspar 

2.  Rhyacolite 
88.  Glauberite 

39.  Azure  Lead  Ore 

40.  Leadhillite 

41.  Lanarkite 


5,  Latrobite 
6. 

1.  Anorthite 

2.  Labradorite 

3.  Oligoclase 

4.  Albite 
7.  Petalite 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 


O 


Octahedral  System. 


2  7.      Sodalite 
28.**  Bismuth  Blende 


99.  Analcime 
ao.  Cube  Ore 
81.      Alum 

1.  Potash  Alum 

2.  Ammonia  Alum 


Pyramidal  System. 


18.  Uranite 

1.  Copper  Uranite 

2.  Lime  Uranite 

19.  Apophyllite 


Rhombohedral  Sjst. 

32.  Pyrosmalite 
38.  Eudialyte 

34.  Chabasite 

35.  Levyne 

36.  Alunite 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 


O 


Octahedral  System. 


S2.**  Helvine 


33. 


1.  Lapis  Lazuli 

2.  Hauyne 

3.  Nosian 


Pyramidal  System. 


Rhombohedral  Syst. 


B7.  Tourmaline 


APPENDIX. 


Octahedral  System. 


34.  Pjnrochlore 

35.  Pyrope 
30.  Cancrinite 
37,  Uwarowite 


Pyramidal  System. 


90.      Black  Tellurium 
21.      Mellilite 
99.       Oerstedtite 
93.      Soroervillite 

94.**  Edingtonite 


Rhombohedral  Syst. 


3S.    Palladium 
from  Tilkerode 
39.*Crichtonite 
#0.  Chlorite 
#1.  Cronstedt- 

ite 
49  .*  Si'deroschis- 

olite 
13.  Pinite 
14.*  Dreelite 
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QUINTUPLE  BINARY  COMPOUNDS. 


Oblique  Prismatic  SyBtem. 

Doab.  Obliq.  Pris.  Sy« 

58.  Scorodite 
54.  Prehnite 

42.  Gay  Lussite 
48.  Laumonite 

• 

55.  Pyrophyllite 

56.  Hannotome 

44.  Mesotype 
1.  Natrolite 

1.  Potash  Hannotome 

2.  Mesolite 

2.  Baiytes  Hannotome 

3.  Scolezite 

37.  Thomsonite 

45.  StUbite 

5S.  Desmine 

46.  Brewsterite 

59.  Epistilbite 
eO.  Polyhallite 

« 

4!r.  Datolite 

48.  Red  Iron  Vitriol 

49.  Johannite 

SEXTUPLE  BINARY  COMPOUNDS. 


Oblique  Priimatic  System. 

Doab.  Obliq.  Pris.  Sys. 

61.  Caledonite 

8.  Axinite 

NON- ANALYSED  MINERALS. 


Prismatic  System. 

Oblique  Prismatic  System. 

Ooub.  Obliq.  Pris.  Sys. 

63.  White  Tellurium 

50.  Graphic  Tellurium 

9.  Babingtonite 

68.  Schilfglaserz 

5 1.  Flexible  Sulphuret  of 

64.  Fluellite 

Silver 

65.  Polymignite 

59.  Humite 

66.  Brookite 

53.  Monazite 

97.  Lenticular  Copper  Ore 

54.  Turnerite 

6S.  Lazulite 

69.  Childrenite 

if  O.  Forsterite 

7 1.  Sillimanite 

73.  Mengite 

73.  Koenigite 

74.  Monticellite 

• 

75.  Herderite 

76.  Hopeite 

A  CATALOGUE  of  CRYSTALLIZED  MINERALS,  SHOWING 
THE  COMBINATIONS  THAT  OCCUR  IN  NATURE. 

I  BAVE  arranged  the  Minerals  in  the  following  Catalogue  ia  the  same 
order  as  in  the  preceding  Table,  and  I  have  marked  tliem  with  the  same: 
numbers  which  distinguish  them  there.  This  affords  a  ready  opportnii- 
ity  of  comparing  my  system  of  Crystallography  with  the  German  system. 

The  Minerals  belonging  to  each  of  the  Six  Systems  of  Crystallisatioa 
arc  collected  into  a  distinct  group,  but  no  atteution  is  paid  to  the  chem- 
ical differences  of  tlie  Genera  or  Species,  the  present  object  being  Bimply^ 
the  exiiibition  of  their  Crystallographical  characters. 

The  two  figures  prefixed  to  each  symbol  show  the  Class  and  Order  to 
which  the  combination  belongs,  according  to  my  method  of  classification. 
The  thick  figure  indicates  the  Class,  and  the  slight  figure  the  Order. 
Sect.  HI.  the  Minerals  will  be  re-arranged  according  to  this  classiflcation. 

In  many  cases  the  localities  are  given  where  parUcular  combiuationa 
have  been  found  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  Authorities  afiised  to  each  combination,  refer  to  the  descriptiaiu 
or  figures  upon  which  the  symbol  is  founded.  The  references  are  in', 
abridged  signs,  which  are  explained  in  the  following  table : — 


A  =  AUtiH,  R.  Mnonfll  of  Mineralogj,  Ed- 
inburBli,  1034.  Tbe  number  ri'rors  !<; 
n  figure  iu  tlic  platei. 

It  =  Urooki},  If.  J.  Faouiiar  Introductiou  to 
Cijitoliogroplij,  LondoD,  lB2a.  Tlie 
lai^  figurea  ruter  to  pagoB,  the  amul! 
flgurea  in  aubjoctt. 

n  =  i*Bia,  J.  D.  Bjrtom  of  Minoralogj,  in- 
chiding  an  extendi^  TrcslUe  on  CrjH- 
l«llogr.pbj.  New  Iluren,  U.S.  1B37, 
The  Ivge  fijpireB  rofor  to  p»ge»,  the 
muill  figure}  to  diagrsmi.  Tbe  small 
figures  without  large  flgurea  refer  to 
mbjeota  on  the  plnUs. 

Q  =  Gr^rr,  P.  L.  Uondliacb  dcr  PbannB- 
ceutuche  Mineralo^,  ncu  bearbdtet 
Ten  Dr.  Clunor  Marquart,  Heidelberg, 
1S38.    Tbe  roruvnceB  arc  to  pBgea. 

H  =//oilj,  L'Aibi.  TtmI*  do  Mineralofpe, 
wcondo  edition,  Paris,  ie22.  Tlie  re- 
fbrenoei  are  in  goncnJ  to  the  Atlu. 
(be  large  figure  referring  to  the  plate, 
the  muOl  oac  (o  tbe  aabject.  When 
the  reference  la  to  a  page,  Iho  volume 

••.Subitrl.  SfMem  of  MiDoralugjr, 
Edinburgh,  1820,  The  nnmemll  re- 
fer to  mlumoa,  tbe  Luge  figuna  la 
jagca,  tbe  nnalJ  figures  tu  subjocti. 
Hniall  Kgnrei  alone  refer  to  diagmni" 
nn  the  plates. 


-  Leouh-inl,  C.  C.  I'lm.  Handbneb  del 
OrjktogniHie,  Zn-eile  Aufla^,  Heid-' 
elberg,  1836.  The  large  figoraa  nftr 
tu  a  page,  the  small  figures  to  t 
number  of  the  deseription  of  the  ca}*- 
taJ  on  that  page. 

^  Miit,  F.  Treatise  dd  IifiDBnliig]^ 
TranaUted  b;  W,  Haidinger,  Edlu 
bunsli,  1825.  The  nunierola  (i.)  (aj 
refer  to  the  calnmo.  The  large  RgUM: 
tu  (he  p>go  or  plate,  The  small  ig-, 
um  to  (be  aubjocL 
=  Miy/rl, — Sim.  Md.  wgnlflu  «mili 
Model  —  in  kind,  but  not  eqiuU  in 
grw;  dmilar  in  il«  general  flgum,  tmt! 
not  ui  it9  utglaa;  or  dmiUr  in  iti 
pUne*  and  angles,  but  not  equal  ii 
the  compsratiie  aiies  of  the  tartu 
whicb  compoae  it  Refereuiea  an 
Diado  Ibua,  lor  the  Boka  of  Riibig 
B  eerlain  nmoanl  of  eompsntira  In- 
formation,  in  coses  where  k 

uned  in  tbo 


figures  or  deseriptiuns  of  Ihi  e 
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P  =  Phillips.  W.  Introduction  to  Mineral- 
ogy, fourth  edition,  by  R.  Allan,  Lon- 
don. 1837.  The  large  figures  refer  to 
pages,  the  small  figures  to  subjeots. 

R  =  Roae^  Gustav,  Elemente  der  Krystallo- 
graphie,  Zweite  Auflage,  Berlin,  1838. 
The  small  figures  refer  to  subjects  on 
the  plates.  The  large  figures  to  pages. 


S  =  Shepard,  C.  U,  Treatise  on  Mineralogyv 
New  Haven,  U.S.  1832—36.  The 
large  figures  refer  to  pages,  the  small 
figures  to  diagrams. 

T  =  Thomaon^  Thmuts,  Outlines  of  Miner- 
alogy and  G^Iogy,  London,  1836. 
The  numerals  refer  to  volumes,  the 
figures  to  pages. 


Class  I. — Minerals  belonoino  to  the   Octahedral  System  of 

Crystallisation. 


The  Axes  of  all  Combinations  belonging  to  this  Class  are  =  p*  m*  t"". 

The  constituent  Forms  of  the  Combinations  of  this  Class  are  all 
unequiaxed,  excepting  P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  FT,  and  FMT.  The  forms 
that  occur  are  as  follows: — 

a.)  Homohedral  Forms. 


P,M,T. 

MT.FM,FT. 

MT|.FMf,FfT. 

MTJ.FMf,F|T. 

MT2.FM3,F3T. 

MT^.FM^.F^T. 

MT|,M|T.PM|,P|M,PT|,P|T. 

MT2,M2T.PM3,F^M,PT2.P2T. 

MT|,MJT.FMJ,P|M,FTJ,PfT. 

MT5.M3T.PM3,F3M.PT5,F3T. 

MT5  Ms  T.PM5  ,F5  M,PT5,F5  T. 

MT,o,M,oT.FMio,P,oM,PT,a,F,oT. 

FMT. 

3  FJMT. 


3  F^MT. 
3  F^MT. 
3  f|mT. 
3  FgMT. 
3  P5MT. 
3  P^M^T. 
3  P^MTf 
3  PiMJT. 
3  F^M^T. 
6  F^MJT. 
6  PiM^T. 
6  P^MiT. 
6  PrVM^Ti. 
6  FfM^T. 


b.)  Hemihedral  Forms, 


i  FMT  Znw. 
^  pmt  Zne. 
i  (3  PiMT). 
i  (3  P^MT). 


i  (3  PJMT). 
J  (3  PjMT). 
I  (3  PjMT). 
i  (6  PJMJT). 
i  (6  P^M^T). 


c.)  Twin  Crystcds  of  common  occurrence, 

FMT  X  2. 

\  FMT  X  2. 

(i  FMT,  i  pmt)  X  2. 

(MT.  FM,  FT)  X  2. 


3  F^MT  X  2. 
3  FgMT  X  2. 
(MTa.PM2,F2T)  X  2. 


<is  Group,  1,2,3,  4,5,  6:- 
Cuivre  DBtif. 


i 


MAT. 
PAT. 

Every  natural  Combination  belonging  to  tliis  Class,  has  one  of  the  foregoing 

Forms  or  Comhinations  PBBDOMiN.iNT.     When  this  predominant  form 

^^^is  put  into  position,  all  the  subordinate  forma  fall  also  into  position,  and 

^^^^nn  be  found  in  their  proper  polaric  situations. 

^^^^  1..  An  Isomorphi 

^^^B.  Native  Coppek.     Knpfer 
^^B  Cleavage  =  0. 

1.  1.  P.M,T Siberia.. . Model  1.  P307'.  H86'.  LTIl'.  J', 

».  1.  PMT New  Haven.. .Model  15.  D'.  H86'.  P307'.  L711'.  J'". 

3.   1,  P,M,T.puit New  Haven....  Corn  wall PSOr.LTlI",  D*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt.  ...Siberia.. .Model  27.  H86'.  L711'.  D".  Jiiigo*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.int.pra,pt,pmt Model  31.  S*",  P307'.H86'.L711".  J*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.PMT, Model 29.  Hse-.J*. 

3.  1.  p,m,t.MT.PM,PT Model  28.  D*. 

3.  1.  p,in,t.PMT Model  30.  P30T*.  D*. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,mt„m,tpin^p,m,ptBp,t Sim.  Model  43.   L711'.  D'*. 

a.  4.  P,M,T,MT,nit|,mjtrM,pmj,p|m,PT,ptJ,p3t,PMT Siberia.. .R"* 

■*.  1.  MT.PM,PT....ComwaU... Model  63.  P307'.  L711''.  D'.  H86*.  J'» 

4.  I.  MT.PM,PT,pnit Model  65.  D*. 

4.  ].  mt.pm,pt,PMT Model  64.  P307*.  D». 

4.  3.  MT„M,T.PM„P,M,PT„P  T.  ...Naalsoe  in  Faroe.. .Md.  68.~  D". 

S*".  L711".  R". 

2.  Native  Silvsk.     Silber.     Argent  natif. 

Cleavage  =  0. 

X.  1.  P,M,T Cornwall.. ..Memoo....Md  1.  J'".  L700'.  P293.  H86'. 

a.  I.  PMT Kongsberg Md.  15.  J'".  D*.  L700'.  P293.  Hse*. 

a.  1.  PMT  X  2 Model  16.  D".  L700'. 

a.  3.  SPJMT Kongsbei^ Similar  Model  22.  Jiii70°.  R'.  D". 

a.  3.  pmt,  SPJMT  Kongsberg R\ 

3.  1.  P,M,T.mt.pm,pt Model  27.  HSG*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt D*.  JiuTO*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,pmt. Model  31.  L700'. 

3.  1.  p,m,t.PMT Kongsberg". Model  30.  ly.  L700'.  P294. 

4.  I.  MT.PM,PT. Model  63.  Jiiirff.J". 

4.  I.  MT.PM,PT,pmt. Model  65.  L700*. 

.  M^ljT.P^T.  Aies!  p4.mie-  Hiii250».  LTOO". 

.  iPMT Model  117.  JiiiTO*. 
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3.  Native  Gold.     Gold.     Op  natif. 
Cleavage  ==  0. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Veroespatak... Model  1.  D\  U8&.  L708\  J'^.  P336\ 

2.  1.  PMT, Veroespatak,  Schlangenberg,  Mexico,  La  Gardette,... 

Model  15.  D\  H86*.  L708'.  P336'.  J»«^. 

2.  3.  3  P^MT, Veroespatak  in  Transylvania  ...Similar  Model  22. 

R'.  D'\  Jiii  57'.  L708». 

a.  3.  P^MT  X  2, S«*.  L708». 

a.  3.  pmt,3PiMT Veroespatak R*. 

a.  4.  PMT,  3pimt  R'^ 

a.  1.  P,M,T,ratpm,pt Siberia Model  27.  L708\  D». 

a.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,pmt Tijuco Model  31.  L708\  J'». 

3.  1.  P,M,T.PMT Brazil Model  29.  H86».  J'**. 

3.  1.  P.M.T.^pmt Model  118.  J  iii  56*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.  3pimt Veroespatak.  Tijuco... Model  39-  L708*.  D'*. 

3.  1.  p,m,tPMT Brazil Model  30.  J  iii  56'".  D'.  P336'. 

3.  4.  p,in,t.3PiMT,  D'\ 

3.  4.  p,M.T,MT,  mt2,m,t.PM,pm4,p,m,PT,pt^p,t,PMT,  3pjrat, P336'. 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT...Katherinenburg... Model  63.  L708*.  D\  P336U *. 

4.   1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT 7. Model  64.  D».  P336*. 

4.  3.  MT«M,T.PM^P,M,PT»P,T Similar  Model  68.  R«.  S^. 

e.  1.  JPMT Model  117.  Jm57*. 

4.  Aegentteeeous  Gold.     Electnim.     Auriferous  Silver. 

1.  1.  P,M,T Schlangenberg.  Kongsberg P337.  L710. 

5.  Native  Platinum.     Platin. 

Cleavage  =  0. 
1.  1.  P,M,T P.338.  H  iii  226.  G58. 

6.  Platin- Iridium. 

1.  1.  P,M,T? Rose,  page  160. 

a.  Native  Bismuth.     Wismuth.     Bismuth  natif. 
Cleavage  =  PMT 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Model  1.  Jiii  108'. 

a.  1.  PMT.  ...Johann-Georgen8tadt...Md.  15.  P276.  L693'.  Hiv203'. 

J  iii  108". 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT Wittichen.  Bieber Model  63.  L693'. 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT,pmt,  Model  65.  G55. 

4.  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT, Model  64.  Go5. 

5.  1.  nit.pm,pt,iPMT,^prat, Mii430-. 

e.  1.  ^PMT,  ^pmt,  Modems.  A 1 29.  M  ii 430'.  Jiii  108'. 

3.**  Diamond.     Diamant,     Demant. 

Cleavage  z=  PMT. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Model  1.  H120»".  P384'.  L670^ 

c 


.  PMT Model  15.  J'.  H120*'.  P384'.  L67rf 

.  3P,MT,  Similar  Model  17.  D".  H120^, 

I.  PMT.  6pjniit, Ji  3^, 

I.  6  PiM^T,  ......Similar  Model  23.  H120^.  L670".  R".  P384'.  J», 

1.  i(6PiMiT) Model  24.  D".  A119. 

.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt, Model  27.  H120«.  D*.  Ji5". 

.  p,m,t.PMT, Model  30.  P384'.  LSTO*.  D«. 

.  P,M,T.PMT,6piinit,  P384', 

.  (MT.PM.PT)  X  2 D331*. 

.  MT.PM.PT Model  63.  D'.  H120^.  P384'.  L670. 

.  mt.pm,pt,PMT, Model  64.  D".  P384'.  L670*. 


Native  laos.     Eisen.     Per  u 
Cleavage  ^  pmt, 
.  I.  PMT, 


itif. 


..Model  1-5.  P208.  G53. 


Native  Lbao.    Bid.    Plomb  natif. 

a.  1.  PMT,  Model  15.  D3fl3. 

a.  1.  P.M.T.pmt,  SimUar  Model  29.  G34. 

TiTANiDM.     Titan. 

Cleavage  =  P,M,T,  mt.piii,pt. 
1.  I.  P.M.T Model  I. 

4.  AMAixtAM.     Amalgam.     Mercure  argeatal. 
Cleavage  =  MT.PM,PT. 

«.  1.  PMT Model  15.  H88".  L69e».  D*. 

a.  3.  3P^MT Model  22.  D". 

a.  1.  p.ra,t.MT.PM,PT Model  28.  S'".  D'.  H88" 

3.  1.  p,ra,t,MT.PM,PT.3p^mt  Landsberg HSS".  L698'. 

a.  1.  p,m,t. MT.PM.PT, pmt, 3plmt L698». 

8.  4.  p,m,t,MT,MT„M,T.PM,PM„rjM,PT,PT„p,T,pnit,3riMT,6pJ^mit. 

D392.  P378.  LBSS*.  S>". 
a.  4.  p,M,T,MT,mt3,m,t.PM,pm,.p,m,PT,ptj,p,t,pmt,3p^MT,6pjMjT. 

L698'.  H89*. 

4.  1.  MT.PM.PT Model  63.  H88»  P378.  L698'.  D392. 

4,  1.  MT.PM,PT,pmt Model  65.  LSga".  D'.  S*'». 

4.  1.  mt.pni,pt,PMT Mode!  64.  H88".D». 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,3p^int Model  69.  Jiii87». 

a.  Aa  laomorphous  Group,  1,  2: — 
1.  Tin  White  Cobaj-t.     Grey  Cobalt     Speiskobolt.    Cobalt  arsenical. 
Cleavage  =  p,iii,t,mt.pm,pt,PMT. 

1.  1.  P,M,T Riechelsdorf Model  1.  P2S6'.  L681'.  H  iv  222'. 

a.  I.  PMT Soalfeld Model  15.  P286'.  L680'.  Hiv222'. 

a.  1.  P,M,T.pmt... . Riechelsdorf.  Joacliimstal.  P286'.  L681'.  HivaaS*. 
a.  1,  P,M,T,mt.pm.pt,PMT.    .. Riechelsdorf.. .,Sm.  Mil,  31.  R".  LSai'. 


3.  I.  p.ra.tPMT Riechelfldorf. Model  30.  P286'.  L68l». 

3.  1.  p,in,t,m[.pni,pt,PMT,  Spjmt Scheerer. 

a.  3.  Mi^T-P^'nT.     Axes  p4.mit' L681'. 

2.  Aksemci^l  NiciLEL.    Arseuik-Nickel.    Binarseniet  of  Nickel. 

3.   1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pl;. Model  27.  D". 

3.  i.  P,M,T.pmt Similar  Model  29.  D".  R162'. 

6.  Tebsebal  Pybites.     Tesseralkies. 

1.  1.  P,M,T Model  1.  R-iez*.  S229. 

a.  1.  p,ra,t,mt.pt,PMT,  3pimt, Scheerer. 


.  Sui-pacBET  ( 


Manganese  sulfur^. 


'  Mangakese. 

Monganblende. 
Cleavage  =  nit.pm,pt,PMT. 

1.  I.  P.H,T Model  1.  D429.  L65e.  P245. 

a.  1.  PMT, Model  15.  D429.  S24. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt. Similar  to  Model  29.  L656. 

9.**  Zinc  Blende.     Sulpburet  of  Zioc.     Zinkblende.     Zinc  sulfure. 
Cleavage  =;  MT.PM.PT. 

1.  1,  P.M.T, Cornwall Model  I.  P372'.  Le21'.  D'.  STO". 

».  1.  PMT, Siberia Model  15.  S70».  UU3'^.  P372'.  L620*. 

9.  1.  PMT  X  2 Schemnitz Model  16.  D'".  L621». 

a.  1.  P,M.T.PMT,  Model  29.  HIM"". 

S.  1.  p,tn,t.PMT, Model  30.  P372'. 

a.  1.  p,in,t,MT.PM,PT Model  28.  D*.  L621*. 

S.  i.  p,m,t,mt.pm,pt,PMT...Kapnik...  Model  33.  HI14*".  L621'.  S70'. 

3.  1.  p,m,t,«T.PM,PT,PMT,  i(3pimt) P372'°.  S". 

a.  1.  p.m,t.^PMT,Jpmt, Model  I18,  with  edges  replaced.  Mils'". 

*.  I.  MT.PM,PT, Sehemniu.  Cornwall.  Derbyshire.  Kapnik 

Model  63.  P372'.  HU3'".  L620'. 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT.pmt,  Kapnik-Schemnitz.  Md.65.  S'*.D'.P372'.L620'. 

■*.  I.  mt.pm,pt,PMT,  Model  64.  L620'.  570'.  P372'.  D'.  HIi4'™. 

a.  4.  MT.PM,PT,  iprat""-.  i  (3pimt)*".  ...Kapnik...Model  95.  P372*. 

HIH".  S". 

a.  4.  MT.PM.PT,  i  (Spjmt) HIH".  D429. 

O.  1.  iPMT, Alston  Moor.  Kapnik.. .Md.  117.  R'.  P372°.  HI  13". 

L621«.  D» 

0.  I.  JPMT.ipmt, Model  118.  D".  R".  H113^.  P372*. 

0.  An  Isomorphovs  Group,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  : — 

1.  Galena.     Sulpburet  of  Lead.     Bleiglanz.     Plomb  sulfure. 

Cleavage  =  P,M,T. 
1.  1.  P.M.T,  ...Saxony.  Derbyshire.. -Md.  1.  HflO".  P350'.  L623'.  J«. 

»■  I.  PMT, Heidelberg,  Bleiberg,  Derbyshire... Model  15.  J™. 

L625*.  PSSO".  HgO". 
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m.  1.  3P,MT Model  17.  S^. 

n.  1.  3PtMT  X  2, S"*- 

9.  I.  PMT,  3p,int, Similar  Model  15,  with  bevelled  edges.  P350^ 

M.  4.  PMT.Spimt H90*'.  L625«. 

8.  1.  P.M,T.pint, Hartz,  Derbyshire R'*.  L6-25*.  J~.  H90». 

8.  1.  P,M.T.PMT, Model  29.  R"^.  L625". 

8.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,PMT9 Neudorf,  Freiberg,  Sehemnitz...... 

Similar  Model  31.  J".  H90**.  L625*. 

8.  1.  P,M,T,mtpm,ptypmt, Sehemnitz Model  31.  LG25'. 

8.  1.  P,M,T.pmt.  Sp^mt, L625*. 

8.  1.  P,M,T.PMT,  3pimt,3p9mt, Andreasberg,  Wittidien R'^. 

8.  1.  p,m,t.PMT Ilartz,  Derbyshire Md.30.  L625«.P350».  R". 

8.  1.  p,M,T.PMT,  3p,mt, PMenberg H90**.  J~.  L625'. 

8.  1.  p,M,T,mtpm,pt,PMT,  3p,mt, H90*.  J*.  L625*. 

8.  1.  p,M,T,mt.pm»pt,PMT,  3p^mt9  3p,mt, P35(f. 

8.  1.  p+,M,Tjmt.  Axes:  p4jn"f, J^,  H90«.L625  note, 

8.  4.  PyMyT,mfLf,ni4.t.paLf,p4jnyptf,p4.t, Similar  Model  45.  «P*. 

8.  4.  p,M,T.PMT,3pimt, Sehemnitz...... R'^.J*^. 

8.  4.  p,M,T.PMT,  3pimt, H90".  J*', 

4L  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT, Model  64.  J"".  P350*.  H90*».  L625*. 

8.  3.  M^T.P^T.  Axes:p4.mlf, J». 

2.  SELCvnftaT  os  Lxad.    Selenblei.    Plomb  seleniur^. 

1.  1.  P,M,T? Model  1.  R162. 

3.  Selbniuret  of  Lead  and  Cobalt.     Selenkobaltblei. 

1.  1.  P,M,T?. Model  1.  Rl62. 

4.  Seleniuret  of  Lead  akb  Mebcuby.     Selenquecksilberblei. 

1.  1.  P,M,T? Model  1.  R162. 

5.  Seubniuret  of  Lead  and!  Silver.    Selensilberblei. 

1.  L  P,M,T? .\ Model  1.  R162. 

lO.  SuLpnuRET  OF  Silver.    Silberglanz.     Argent  sulfur^. 
Cleavage  =  p,m,t,mtpm,pt. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Freiberg,  Mexico... Model  1.  P296.  L636^  US6\  D». 

•.  1.  PMT,  Sehemnitz,  Freiberg... Model  15.  P296.  L63(?.  H86*. 

8.  3.  3  PJMT, Freiberg .Model  22.  D».L636«,  H86*.  S«». 

8.  4.  PMT,  3pimt, HSG'. 

8.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt, Model  27,  L636',  H86».  S260'. 

8.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,pmt, Model  31.  L636*.  H86».  J  iii  340^ 

8.  1.  P,M,T.PMT,  Sehemnitz Model  29.  L636«.  H86'.  D«. 

a.  1.  P,M,T.3pJmt, Freiberg Model  39.  L636*.  S*^.  D^ 

a.  1.  p,m,t,MT.PM,PT,pmt, Model  34.  P296». 

a.  4.  p,m,t.3PJMT, D»». 
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4.  1.  MT.PM,PT,...Schemmtz,  Freiberg... Md.  63.  P296.  H86'.  L636». 
4.  1.  MT.pmt  Axes:  p4.mH% Jm340*. 


.  SuLPHUBET  OF  CoBALT.     Kobaltkies.     Schwefel  Kobalt 
Cleavage  =  p,m,t.  pmt. 

a.  1.  PMT, Siegen Model  15.  L653*. 

a.  1.  P,M,T.pmt, Similar  Model  29.  D». 

3.  1.  p,m,t.PMT,  Siegen Model  30.  L652».  D*. 

5.  3.  M/^T.  P^T.  Axes:  p4jnilf Siegen L663K 

13.*  Iron  Pyrites.  Eisenkies.     Fer  sulfur6. 
Cleavage  =z  P,M,T,nit,.pm„p,t,PMT. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Cornwall Model  1.  J'".  L657».  Hl06»^  P210*. 

1.  1.  P_,M,T.  Axes:pAm"t' Model  2. 

1.  1.  P+,M,T.  Axes:  p4.m*f Model  3. 

1.  2.  P+,M_,T.  Axes:  p4.mlf Similar  to  Model  5. 

a.  1.  PMT, Persberg... Model  15.  J*».  L657*.  P210^  H106»*  D*. 

a.  1.  3P,MT  X  2, Schoharie.  New  York S^''.  D406«. 

a.  3.  3  PiMT,  ...Corsica... Model  22.  S»*.  J295".  H106'"^.  D".  L658'*. 

a.  3.  3P|MiT,  Model  35.  R^. 

9.  4.  PxMT,3pJmit,  J»*.  D". 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt, ...  Similar  Model  29.  L657'.  J*".  D'.  P210'.  H106«. 
3.  1.  P,M,T.3pimt,...Md.39.  R'*.D»*.  S««.  Jiii293".  H107^.  L657". 
a.  I.  P,M,T.pmt,3p^m^t,... Monroe,  Connecticut.  Facebay...R"*.  Mr". 

H107'»^  L658«.  S**^. 

3.  1.  p,m,tPMT, Model  30.  D».  P210*. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,mt,.pm„p,t, Elba. . . . . .  R".  D**. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,MT,.PM„P,T, Cornwall,  Elba Sim.  Md.  47.  J«». 

H106*»».  L657*.  P210^  S*".  D« 
a.  4.  P,M,T,MT,.PM„P,T,PMT,  ...Sim.  Md.  48.  L657».  H107'".  S»'. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,mt,.pmjs,p^t,  3p^m^t, Rossie,  New  York D407. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,mt4,m|t.pm„pJm,pApt|,pmt,3p^mt,3p,mt,3p^mJt,3pimit, 

Peru H108*'«.» 

3.  4.  p,m,t.PMT,  Sp^mjt, J»« 

3.  4.  p,m,t.PMT,  3pimt,  3p,mt,  Gp^mit, H108^*. 

3.  4.  p,m,t.3PiMT, D'^ 

3.  4.  p,m,t.3PiMiT,  Brosso  Thai,  Md.46.  R^.H106'»^  J«».  S"'.  L657*. 

3.  4.  p,m,t,MTs.PM5,p,T,  3P^MiT,  3pim^t, Piedmont R*^'. 

4.  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT, Model  64.  H106*»*. 

4.  3.  MT,.PMftP,T,  3P^MT,  3plmt,3p,mt, HlOS***. 

4.  4.  mtx,m,t.pm«,p,m,pt^P8t,PMT,  3p^mt, H107'". 

5.  4.  MT,.PM„P,T, Elba...Md.  91.  R^  D^  H106'«.  S"'.  P210'. 

J«».  L657,. 

5.  4.  (MT,.PM„P,T)  X  2, L658". 

5.  4.  MT,.  PM«P,T,  pmt, Similar  Model  92.  D^. 

«.  4.  MT,-PM»P,T,PMT, Elba...Md.92.  R".  J"'.  H107**.  L657*. 

R210«.  D**. 
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«.  4.  MTrPMeP.T.  Spjmit,  Elbn R".  HIO?"".  S".  L6S? 

a.  4.  MT,.PM„P,T,pn>t.  3pjmit. .^Dba R'^  H107*" 

A.  4.  mt,MTrpiu,PM„pt,P,T,FMT,3pimJt, LGsa".  H!07^ 

a.  4.  int^pm„p,t,PMT, Model  93.  J~  D".  P210'.  HIOT".  i  ^ 

•  '•  Thia  Toriely  ot  iroD  pyrile*— (lie  J'anlleliqiK— often  U  present  tbe  nonmin  ■ 
live  to  Iho  DiiiDber  of  tuei  obBcrvpd  upon  diflepeol  bodiu  ppodnocd  by  erjnUlliaM 
Tlie  aninber  or  liu«B  upon  this  crjatal  is  I K— The  Bymliol  far  it  u;— 

"MPABdG^oGBCG^^GCAiBeGiXAB'CaKiAG^C') 

MPrffl'V        f    y"  y       H  :■■  o-  0 

(A5B«G'XAB'C''K^AGaC')(AaB«G'XAB''C')(*AG«C') 

r        r  f  ^         >' 

(A^G'B3)(AB'C'X*AC'G'')"— lUiiT,  7>»W  rf«  ,Wif.e™%is,     ParH 

In  W.  Priu-ips's  Mmeraiops,  London. 
bting  Hiiiy'i  paratl^Iique  cryiUl,  and  siii 
■vataiu  194  pUaeB,  ur  GO  abate  HaS;'!  c 
b;  Phillips,  oontiiint  tbe  tallowing  pUnes: 

P,M,T,  nit,mti,injt.  pm,pm„pjm,  pt,p,t,pt-J,  pmt,  3p^mt,  3pjmt,  3p,mt, 
Spim^t,  Sp^mit. 

Now,  the  Fomu  of  Iron  Pjritea  are  pollectively  »  follows: 

P,M,T,  MT,MT„M.T,MJT.  PM.PM^P^M.PJM,  PT,PT„P,T,PTJ, 
PMT,  3PJMT,3P|MT,  3P,MT,  3PiM^T,  SP^MT^  3PiMiT. 

Theeo  foims  conbun  206  pUnea  in  all,  but  HaUj*!  maumaiD  crystal  i>  without  tbo  fbn 
MT.PM,PT;  WtT,P,M,PjT;  3  PiMT;  and  3  P^MTj;  wblqi.  contain  togclbw  72  pline*.' 
ConsequBDllj,  Pbillipa's  orjiUl  i«  a  diagram  intended  menslj  to  reprsMnl 
Iron  Fyrit**,  »nd  la  not  a  drawing  ot  a  red  erjBlaJ. 
The  EidogODS  wboao  intcracctions  produce  the  fonUB  of  Iron  Pjrites,  Laie  the  faUowing' 


90=  00';=  P,M,T,MT,PM,PT. 
109"  28'*=  PMT,PiMT,PMiT,PMTi. 
129°  31'  =  PiMT, PM^T, PMT j. 
112=  37' =  M|T,PfM,PTJ. 
12G0  52'  =  MT„M,T.PM«P,M,PT„P,T. 
141=     3'  =  P,MT,PM,T,PMT, 
149=  00'  =  PiMjT,PMiTi,PiMTi. 
154»  47'  =  PiMJT.PMiTi.PiMTi- 

Here  ore  no  lea  Umn  liglU  Eiiioypja  or  primary  Jiirvu  of  crjstolliied  Iron  Pjritai,  that 
to  UT,  eiidenee  of  the  operatiDD  of  the  power  ot  crjitotlittlion,  within  the  linuti  of  ei^t' 
Ibmu  of  different  dlmaiuioaB.  Yet  erptallographcrs  have  choaen  to  fix  the  (erm  primarp 
firm  excluiirelj  upon  ow  comlnnatioD  produced  hj  tbe  action  of  dm  Eidogeo,  diflbring^. 
however,  among  tbenueheg  aa  to  wliicb  one  of  the  numit  they  should  olerate  la  tbe  port  ol 
honour, — tbui,  Baiij  eho«e  tbe  Cube=  P,M,T)  Leonbsrd,  tbe  Prnta^nal  Dodecobcdroiis 
MTi,PM^P,T;  and  Pbillips,  (be  Oetebedron  =  PMT.  But  it  doei  not  appear  to  me,  that 
an;  one  of  tboe  tonne  or  combbiatioDi,  ran  be  nid  to  have  oierdsed  on;  man  coalrol 
over,  or  to  hara  been  In  anj  more  peculiar  manner  affected  by  the  power  at  crystalliiation, 
than  any  one  oral!  ottho  other  (brmn;  to  tbat  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anj; 
ungle  primary  form  adapted  to  griginato  all  the  other  fbmu,  and  (here  is  no  benefit  da-' 
riied  from  the  assumption  of  euch  a  primary  form, 
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13.  Muriate  of  Ammonia,     Salmiak.     Ammoniac  muriat^e. 

Cleavage  =  PMT. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, St  Etienne  by  Lyons Model  1.  L588*.  D».  S^". 

1.  1.  P+,M,T, L588«. 

a.  1.  PMT,... Model  15.  Jiiil2».  Hii223^L588».  P201.  H55'^.  D175. 
a.  3.  3PiMT,  Glan  in  Bavaria.  Sim.  Md.22.  Jiiil2*.L588*.H55'».  D'K 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt, Model  27.  Jiiil2'. 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT, Model  63.  L588*.  J  iii  12*. 

4.  1.  M,T.pm,pt, Jiii  12*. 

14.  Chloride  of  Sodium.    Muriate  of  Soda.     Steinsalz.     Rock  Salt 

Sonde  muriat6e. 
Cleavage  =  P,M,T,  mtpm,pt 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Tyrol Model  1.  JiiiS.  H53"».  R'».  L584». 

1.  1.  P-,M,T, Model  2.  Jui3.  L584». 

1.  1.  P+,M,T, Model  3.  Jiii3.  L584». 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mtpm,pt, ,... Model  27.  L584'.  D*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt,  ...Salzberg...Sim.  Md.  29.  P200.  L584«.  H53»^.  S»**. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,mt»m,tpm»p,m,pt2,p,t, Similar  Model  45.  S*^.  D*". 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT, Berchtesgaden Model  63.  L584*.  D'. 

1 5.  Chloride  of  Silver.     Hornerz.     Argent  muriatic. 

Cleavage  =  0. 
1.  1.  P,M,T,...Peru,  Cornwall... Md.  1.  Hiii294^D^  L58P.  Jii35r*. 

1.  1.  P+,M,T, Poland Model  3.  H  iii  294».  L581». 

a.  1.  PMT, Siberia Model  15.  D*.  S268*.  L58P.  Jii351«. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mtpm,pt,  Job.  Georgenstadt.-Md.  27.  D*.  L581*. 

Jii351^S~. 
3.  1.  P,M,T.prat,  ...Corn wall... Sim.  Md.  29.  S»".  L581*-  D*.  Jii351^ 
3.  1.  p,m,t,MT.PM,PT, Model  28.  !)•• 

3.  1.  p,m,tPMT,  Cornwall Model  30.  D'.  L581 . 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT, Siberia Md.  63.  ly.  L581».  J  ii351».  S268*. 

I.6.  An  Isomorphous  Chroupy  1  and  2 : — 
1.  Fluorspar.     Flusspath.     Chaux  fluat^e. 

Cleavage  =  p,m,t,mtpm,pt,PMT. 
1.  1.  P,.M,T,  Kongsberg.Derbyshire.  Md.l.  L574*.  Pl73».  R".  H27*.  J"*- 
a.  1.  PMT,  Derbyshire.  Puy-de-D6me.Md.l 5.  Pl73».H2r.L574'.J'«'. 

a.  1.  3P3MT, SimUar  Modell7.  L575»*. 

a.  1.  PMT,3psmt,  Kongsberg R".  Mr». 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt, Derbyshire,  Drammen...Md.  27.  H28".  R•^ 

L575'.  J>«. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,pmt, Model  31.  P173*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,  3pjmt, Pl73^^  R*^ 

3.  1.  P,M,T.PMT,...Derbyshire,Zinnwald...Md.29.  H28^^L574*.J»» 

3.  1.  P,M,T.3pJmt, Saxony Model  39.  Pl73».  H28'*.  Jii59r. 
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a.  1.  P,M,T.6plTnjt,...Munstherthal  Baden,  Derbvsliire... Sim. Md.40Q 
P173".  H28''.  R".  Mr^  .Tu53I'.  L575]J 

a.  1.  P,M,T,MT.PM,PT,3pimt,  6p!mlt,Gpyrni}ti England.. .R^ 

a.  1.  p.ni,t.PMT, Model  30.  Pl7a 

a.  1.  p.M,T,mt.pm,pt,PMT,  Cornwall,  Zinnwald.  Md.33.  H28".  LSTiffl 

3.   1.  p.m,t.MT.PM,PT,PMT,  Splint. DISS^ 

a.  4.  P,M,T,Dit„ni]t.piD„p3iu,pt„pjt,...  Alston  Moor.  Zinnwald.  DtirhitDi^ 
Md.  4S.  PI73'.  R".  H28".  L575\  J" 

a.  4.  P,M.T,mt,Tnt5,iii,tpm,pniflP,m,pt,pt„p,t,  H29I 

3.  4.  P.M.T.mt,.ni,t.pra„p,m,pl„p,t,6pJmlt, MunBterthal...L57tf 

a.  4.  P.M,T,ml,mL,.m:,t.pm,pm,.p,m,pt,pt„p,t.3pinit, Hsgf 

a.  4.  P,M,T,MT,rat|,injl.PM,pm3.p|ni,PT,plf,pjl,PMT,.. . England.. .R" 

a.  4.  p,m,t.6P]MiT,  PI73' 

a.  4.  P,M,T,nit,intJ,nit|„mjt,mi„t,pm,pmJ,pnin,.pJin,p,jm,pt,pl5,pt,,,pJ 
p.nt.pmt,  3p  j^mt.  S  (6  p,m,t,y 

3.  4.  p.mtMT„M,T.PM,.PiM,PT,.P,T....ZinnwBld...Sim.Md.45.  R' 

4.  1.  MT.PM.PT Ch&lona... Model  63.  P^a".  H28*.  L574».  J" 

4.  1.  mtpm.pl.PMT SHXony... Model  64.  PI73'.  HaB".  L574'.  J^ 

«.  3.  MT„M,T.PM,.P,M,PT„P,T, Derbyshire Sim.  Model  61 

P173'.  L574«.  H27*.  J'* 
4.  4.  nit.pm,pt.PMT,3p^rat, H28'*.  L575' 

4.  4.  mt,nitumat.pin,pnij,p,ni,pt,ptfcp,t,PMT,  Ha8".  LS'S"^ 

*  A  cr^Ul  frgtn  DcvonBhlra,  In  Iho  p«SMMion  o(  W,  Pbillipa,  exhibit^  »n  theso  hon, 

in  numhcr  USB.    TIid  Bgure  abown  iu  hia  Mineralogy,  pagg  174,  is  aii  imugiiikr;  crjttti^, 
CDDtninlng  4M  planes,  ss  follow:— 

P,M,T,MT,  3mt^.,  3m+t.  pm,  3pm_j_,  Sp+m.PT,  3pL|.,  3p+t,  pmt, 
4(3p_n.t),5(6p,m,t,). 
Tlio  measuremsnta  ip\eB  are  not  inlSaiEnt  to  supjil;  a  more  aigniGcant  sjnibai  fur  cillier  1 
Ihew  cuniplei  combinationx. 

2.  Yttrocbrite,     Yttrocerit. 

a.  1.  PMT? Model  15.  RIG2^ 

17.  Red  Oxide  op  Copper.     Rothkupfererz.     Cuiwe  oxidul4. 
Cleavage  =  p,m,t.  PMT. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Moldava Model  1.  J'".  P317'.  Hgg'M-SeT*! 

a.   1.  PMT Siberia,  Cornwall,  Chessy Model  15.  J'".  P3iT^ 

H99'=\  L56(W 

9.  1.  PMT,3p,mt, P3ir.  J'*'.  U67*i' 

a.  I.  3P,MT,  Guraesohewskoi Sim.  Model  17.  J«.  L5G7". 

a.  4.  PMT,  3pjmt, P317".  J-.  U67».. 

a.  4.  P.MT.6p.ni,t,.  J,„.  hSG-r. 

a.  1.  p,m,t,Mr.PM,PT,  Model  28.  H100"^ 

3.  1.  P.M,T,mt  pm.pf .pmt Model  31.  P317ti 

a.  I.  p,m.t,mt,pin.pt,PMT Corn  waU...  Mod  el  33.  HlOO'".  LSGl", 

5.  1.  p,ni,t,MT.PM,PT,PMT.3pJmt,  Gunieschewakoi. 

a.  1.  p,in,t.PMT, Cornwall, -Model  30.  J'".  P317'.  1199"".  L567*, 
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3.  4.  p,M,T.PMT,3pjmt,  Gumeschewskoi R^*». 

3.  4.  p,m,t,mt,ints,m2tpm,pms,p2m,pt,pts,p2t,PMT, J'*.  L567*'. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,MT,mt5,m5t.PM,pni5,p5m,PT,pt6,p6t,PMT, R". 

3.  4.  p,m,t,MT,nit»mt.PM,pm2,p2m,PT,pt»p2t,PMT,3pimt,3p3mt,6p,inyt,. 

P317".  L567^ 

4.  I.  MT.PM,PT,  ...Chessy Model  63.  J"*.  P317».  H99'«*.  L567*. 

4L  1.  MT.PM,PT,  pmt,  Model  65.  P317'- 

4.  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT,... Chessy... Model  64.  J*'^.  P317'- H100"M^67^ 
4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,PMT,  3p8mt,  Gumescbweskoi R^ 

4.  4.  mt2,m2t.pin2,psm,pt„p2t,PMT,  J*''.  L567'. 

5.  3.  M^T.Pj^T.  Axe8:p4Lmlt% J*'*.  L566*. 

«.  3.  M^T.^P^T.  Axes:  p4.inlt*, P317*.  J'^.  L566«. 

6.  2.  iPMT  Znw,Nse,  fpint, J*". 

19.  Oxide  of  Arsenic.     Arsenikbliithe.     Arsenic  oxid6. 
Cleavage  =  PMT. 

a.  I.  PMT,  Model  15.  P281. 

«.  3.  M^^T.F^T.  Axes:  m^Ltlt*, L334. 

19.*  An  Isomarphotis  Groupy  1,  2.  3  :— 

1.  Bright  White  Cobalt.     KobaltglaDz.     Cobalt  gris.     Cobaltine. 

Silver  White  Cobalt. 
Qeavage  =  P,M,T,mtypm„p2t. 

1.  1.  P,M,T,  ...Hokanbo,  Tunaberg...Md.  1.  P285^  L654».  Hiv228'. 

».  1.  PMT, Tunaberg... Model  15.  L654*.  J*°.  P285*.  Hiv228*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt,... Tunaberg... Sim.  Mod.  29.  P285*.  L655^  Mii456. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.PMT, Tunaberg Model  29.  L655^ 

3.  1.  p,m,t.PMT, Tunaberg... Model  30.  P285».  L655^  M ii 456. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,mt,.pm2,p2t, Tunaberg Sim.  Md.  47.  R*'.  L654'. 

3.  4.  P,M, T,mt,.pm„p2t,pmt,... Tunaberg,  Sim.  Md.  48.  L655^R".Mr'*. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,MT,.PM2,P2T Tunaberg... Model  47.  P285*.  L654*. 

3.  4.  p,M,T,MT»mt4.PM„pra4,P,T,p4t,PMT,3p§mit Mr".  P285'. 

5.  4.  MTj.PMg,P2T,  ...Hokanbo,  Tunaberg... Model  91.  P285'.  L654», 

5.  4.  MT,.PM„P,T,PMT, Tunaberg... Model  92.  L654*.  P285''. 

5.  4.  mtj.  pm„  pjt,  PMT, Tunaberg Model  93.  P285^  R^. 

2.  Nickel  Glance.     Nickelglanz.     Sulpho-Arsenide  of  Nickel. 

Cleavage  z=  P,M,T. 
1.  1.  P,M,T, Sweden,  Hartz Model  1.  D^. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt, Hartz Similar  Model  29-  S81. 

3.  Sdlpho-Antimonite  of  Nickel.     Nickeliferous  Grey  Antimony. 

Nickelantimonglanz. 
Cleavage  =  P,M,T. 

1.  1.  P,M,T,  Hartzgerode Model  1.  Tii531. 

».  1.  PMT, Model  15.  Tii531. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt, Similar  Model  29.  Tii531. 

d 
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90.  Purple  Copper.     Buntkupfererz.     Variegated  Copper. 
Cleavage  =:  pmt. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Model  1.  Y>K 

a.  1.  PMT, Cornwall Model  15.  S254». 

a.  1.  PMT  X  2, Model  16.  L643*.  D»» 

a.  1 .  P,M,T.pmt, Cornwall Similar  Model  29.  P31 0.  D*. 

3.  1.  p,m,t.PMT, Model  30.  JM3\  D'.  S254*. 

91.  An  Isomarphous  Groupy  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 : — 

1.  Spinel.     Spinell.     Alumine  magn6si6e. 

Cleavage  =  pmt. 

«.  1.  PMT,  Ceylon Model  15.  J^».  L542'.  H51»".  P81».  R». 

».  1.  PMT  X  2, Model  16.  L542».  J»\  P81'.  H5l»". 

9.  1.  PMT,3p8mt,  S202'.  D". 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT, Model  63.  L542».  H52»'*.  P81*.  J'*. 

4.  1.  mtpm,pt,PMT,... Ceylon... Md.  64.  L542*.  H52»*^  P81'.  R*.  J^^ 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT,PMT,3p^mt, P82*.  L542\ 

^  1.  MT.pm,pt.  Axes:  p4-m"t*, J*'. 

#.  4.  MT.PM,PT,PMT,3p^mt, H52»*». 

5.  3.  M^^T.P^^T.  Axes:  p4.mlf, J».  Hiil68\  L542». 

6.  1.  iPMT, Model  117.  J^*. 

6.  1.  JPMT,  ipmt, Model  118.  J^*. 

6.  1.  (^PMT,^pmt)  X  2,*  Ji44'. 

6.  2.  |PMT  Znw,  Nse,  I  pmt,  ♦  Ji45»*. 

*  Many  of  the  crystals  of  spinel  are  segments  of  the  combinations  PMT,  ^PMT,  and 
jjPMTf^pmt,  the  sections  of  these  forms  being  always  parallel  to  a  plane,  and  the  segments 
occurring  either  singly  or  combined,  two,  three,  or  more  together,  in  >'ariou8ly  inverted 
positions.  See  P8U.  J  ip.  44,  and  Hiip.  168.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  symbols  for 
such  irregular  combinations.  Their  plane  angles  show  the  character  of  the  crystallisation, 
and  their  interfacial  and  re-entering  angles  distinguish  the  octahedral  from  the  tetrahedral 
forms. 

2.  Pleonaste.     Zeilanit.     Black  Spinel.     Spinelle  noir.     Ceylanite. 

Cleavage  =  PMT. 
a.  1.  PMT,  ...Amity,  N.Y.  Ceylon...Md.l5.  J^  Hii  170*.  P83'.  L543^ 
a.  4.  PMT,3^mt, J»'. 

3.  1.  p,m,t,MT.PM,PT,PMT,3p^mt Hamburgh,  New  Jersey... S*'^ 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT,-. Model  63.  J*^  H  ii  1 70*.  P83'. 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT,pmt, Model  65.  P83*. 

4.  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT,  Model  64.  S202».  J*^  L543'.  Hii  170^. 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,PMT,  3p^mt,  Hii  170*.  pi.  5 2'« 

4.  4.  mt.pra,pt,PMT,  3p^mt,  Vesuvius.. '....R'^  L543*. 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,PMT,  3p^mt,  3p3mt,  P83*.  L543\ 

3.  AuTOMALiTE.     Gahnite.     Zinciferous  Spinel. 
Cleavage  =  PMT. 

a.  1.  PMT,  Model  15.  L544.  Hii  171.  J89'. 

».  1.  PMT  X  2,  Model  16.  Hii  171.  D»» 
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6.  1.  iPMT.ipmt,   Model  118.  JiSg*. 

6.  1.  iPMT  X  2, Ji39*. 

4.  Magnetic  Ibon  Ore.      Oxydulated  Iron.     Magneteisenerz. 

Fer  oxidul6. 
Cleavage  =  pmt. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Arendal.  Steyermark Model  1.  S20*.  L553*. 

a.  1.  PMT,...Fahlun. Piedmont.. .Md.l5.U53'.H103»»P215».R».J»". 

».  1.  PMT  X  2, Model  16.  Jiii  190'.  L553".  Hiii562«. 

9.  I.  3PJMT, Zillerthal Similar  Model  17.  S282.  L553«. 

2.  1.  PMT,3p|mt, J'*  L553'. 

2.  4.  PMT,  3pimt,  Traversella L553'.  R'^  Hiii562*- 

3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


P,M,T.pmt, Similar  to  Model  29.  J**. 

p,m,t,MT.PM,PT, Model  28.  Mii400.  L553*. 

p,m,t,MT.PM,PT,pmt,  3p^mt, L553". 

p,m,t,MT  JM.PT,PMT,  3p^mt, L553". 

p,m,t.PMT, ..ZiUerthal Model  30.  J  iii  189".  L553'. 

MT.PM,PT,... Piedmont... Model  63.  H103^«'.  L563\  P215'.  R*. 

MT.PM,PT,pmt, Normarken Model  65.  R'. 

mt.pm,pt,PMT,... Traversella.. .Md.  64.  H103'*.  L553*.  P2I5*.  J^^ 

MT.pm,pt  Axes:p^m*f, J**'. 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,  3pjmt, ZiUerthal Model  69.  L553'\ 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,PMT,  3p^tnt, Piedmont...... R*.  Mr».- 

4.  4.  mtpm,pt,PMT,  3pimt, Piedmont L553**. 

5.  3.  My^T.Pt^^T.  Axes:  p4.mlt», L553*. 

5.  3.  My^T.^P-j^T,  Zw,  Ne.   Axes:  p4.m' t'...Bournon...L653note. 

J  iii  189^ 

6.  1.  ^PMT,  ipmt, Model  118.  Jiiil90*. 

5.  Frankunite.     Franklinit.     Zinc  oxid6  ferriftre. 

Cleavage  =  pmt. 

3.  1.  p,m,t,mt.pm,pt,PMT, Model  33.  L651*. 

4.  1.  mtpm,pt,PMT, Model  64.  Mii403».  L65V.  P219. 

4.  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT,3p+mt, Mii403*. 

6.  Chromate  of  Iron.     Chromeisenerz.     Fer  chromat6. 

Cleavage  =  pmt 

».  1.  PMT,  Baltimore Model  15.  L558.  P275.  Mii396. 

4.  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT, Hoboken,  New  Jersey... Model  16,  S'".  D*. 

22,**  An  Isomorp/tous  Group,  1,  2: — 
1.  Boracite.     Borazit.     Borate  of  Magnesia.     Magnesie  borat^e. 
Cleavage  z=  pmt 

1.  1.  P,M,T,  Segeberg,  Holstein Model  1.  H46'"'.  Mii348. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,MT.PM,PT4PiVIT,^pmt, Luneberg Model  35.  R*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mtpm,pt,ipmt,  ...Luneberg...  Md.  36.  R*.  H46***.  D347'. 
3.  1.  P,M,T,MT.PM,PT,pmt,  ^  (3pimt)Z*nw, P187.  H46'«. 
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3.  1.  P,M,T,MT.rM,rT4rMTZnw,ipnitZne,i(3pimt)Z*De,4(6pfnii 

Z'nV, Limeberg R"' 

».  1.  p,oi,t,MT.PM,PT,ipmt, Lunebcrg R".  D34t 

9.  I.  p,Mrr,MT.PM,PT,  JPMT  Znw,  Jpmt  Zne,  i  (3pimt)  Zhjw,  ....' 

LuDcberg B 

3.  1.  p,!ii,t,MT.PM.PT,  iprat  Znw,  i  (3pjmt)  Zhie, H( 

3.  1.  p,m,t,MT.PM,PT,JpmtZqw,  i(6piinlt)Zne, H^ 

3.  I.  p,ra,t.iPMT, Luueberg. 

3.  1.  p,m,t,mtpm,pt.iPMT,...  Lunebcrg... Model  37.  H".  L288'.  Mi 

3.  1.  p,m,t,mt.pm,pt,  jPMT.ipmt, La8( 

-*.  I.  MT.PM.PT,  *pmt H46' 

2.  Khodizite.     Ithodizit.     G.  Hose,  Pogg.  Aon.  ss; 
■*.  1.  MT.PM.PT, Siberia Model  63.  ly.  Rl6 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT,iimt, Siberia Model  65.  D».  HI 

4.  1.  MT.PM.PT,  ^pmt, Siberia CR-inPoi 

4.  ].  nit.pm,pt,PMT, Siberia Model  61.  D».  Rli 

83.**  Faui-ebz: — An  Itomorphous  Group,  1,  2,  3: — 

1.  Absekical  Grey  Coppee.     Arsenikfahlerz.     Tenmuitite. 

Cleavage  ^  int.pm,pt. 

3.  1.  P,M,T,iiil.pm,i!t,pmt, Model  31.  PSIS".  f 

3.  I.  p,in,t,MT.PM,PT,pint,  Model  34.  P313'.  S* 

3.  1.  p,M,T,MT.PM,PT,PMT,3plmt,  3pfmt, PSlS 

3.  1.  p,ni,t.PMT, Model  30.  P313'.  L604 

3.  1.  p,m,t,nit.pm,pt,PMT, Model  33.  L604I 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT, Model  63.  P313'.  L60* 

4.  1.  mt.pm,pt,PMT Model  64.  L60tf 

4.  4.  MT.PM.PT, 3P4MT, Modeieg.  P313" 

2.  Mixed  Grey  CorpBa.  Vermiachtea  Fahlerz.   Cuivre  gris, 

Clearage  =  ^  pmt. 

3.  1.  p,m,t.  JPMT, HS?'".  L648',-'^ 

3.  1.  p,m,t,nit.pra,pt,  IPMT,  Jpmt, H98'"  L648'». 

3.  4.  p,m,t.jPMT,)(3pimt) Anhatt L648'^ 

3.  4.  p,m,t,mt.pm,pt,  jPMT,  i(3piiiit) L64ff 

3.  4.  p,iD,t,nit.pm,pt,iPMT,ipint,i(3pimt)Zhiw HctS'".  L648' 

3.  4.  p,iii,t.mt.piii,pt,  iPMT,  J  (3pJmt)  Z"nw,  j  (3pimt)  Z'ne,.-I^48" 
3.  4.  p,ni,t,nit.pm,pt,  i(3PiMTJZ':iw,  i(3pjnit)Z^e,K3PiMT)Z'nw, 

L648'« 

3.  4.  p,M,T,  int.pm,pt,  jPMT,  iptnt,  i  (3piMT)  Z'nw,  J  {3pimt)  2*06, 

P312.  L648" 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT Model  63.  J*" 

a.  1.  mt.pm,pt,lPMT,..,Kapnik.DilleDberg.  Md.78.  U"!  H97'*'.  L684< 
ft.  4.  mt,pni,pt,iPMT,  1  (3pJint)Z'nw. Feleobanya,   ClausUu^ 

Scliemnitj; Model  94.  It".  H<B"".  L64fl^ 

A.  4.  mt.pm,pt,iPMT,  ii-MT,  i(3i'iMT)Z'nw,  i(3pjmt)  Z'ne,...H98"^ 
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5.  4.  mt.pm,pt,  JPMT,  Jpmt,  J  (3pjmt)  Z*uw, H98'*  L648". 

5.  4.  MT.PM,PT,  jPMT,  j(3piMT)  ZHiw,  I  (Spimt)  Z-ne,...Dinenberg... 

R"*.  H98"».  L648". 
5.  4.  mt.pm,pt,iPMT,  j(3pjMT)Zhiw,  j(6pimJt)Z'n*w,...Ilanz...R«*. 

5.  4.  MTJPM,PT,  i  (SPiMT)  Z*nw,  i  (Spimt)  Z«nV,  ...  DiUenberg...R". 

6.  1.  iPMT, Heidelberg Model  117.  R»  H97^".  J*".  L648^ 

6.  1.  |PMT,^pmt, Kapnik Model  118.  H97'°^  R'^  J"*.  L648«. 

6.  1.  (^PMT,^pmt)  X  2, L648»^ 

6.  1.  JPMT  Znw,  i  (Sp^mt)  Z'ne, H97>«.  L648'. 

6.  3.  i(3PiMT) Clausthal...Sim.Md.  119.  H97»^  R».  J*''.  L648». 

6.  4.  ^PMT,^(3pimt),^(3p^mt)  Clausthal R45. 

6.  4.  |pMT  Znw,  J(3PiMT)  Z*nw, R«  J«*.  H97'~.  L648*. 

3.  Antimonial  Grey  Copper.    Antimonfahlerz.    Scbwartzerz.    Black 

Copper.     Cuivre  gris  arsenif^re. 
Cleavage  =  0. 
3.  1.  p,m,t,intpm,pt,iPMT, Model  87.  Jiii321^ 

3.  1.  p,m,t,mtpm,pt,^PMT,^pmt, Jiii32P. 

4L  1.  MT.PM,PT, Model  63.  Jm321». 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT,ipmt, P313'. 

6.  1.  iPMT, Model  117.  Jiii321\ 

9#.  SuLFHURET  OF  TiN.     Zinnkies.     Etain  sulfure.    Tin  Pyrites. 

Cleavage  =  p,iB,t,mtp]ii>pt. 
1.  1.  P,M,T? Cornwall Model  1.  M  iii  163.  L624. 

95.  Garnet.  Granat.  Grenat:  comprehending  the  following  species :-« 

1.  Almandine.  Precious  Garnet.  Edler  Granat. 

2.  Cinnamon  Stone.  KaneeLstein. 

3.  Grossular.  Green  Garnet  Aplome. 

4.  Common  Garnet.  Gemeiner  Granat. 

5.  Melanite.  Black  Garnet.  Pyreneite. 

6.  Manganesian  Garnet.  Mangangranat. 

7.  Rothoffite.  Colophonite.  Brown  Garnet. 
Cleavage  =  MT.PM,PT. 

a.  3.  3  P^MT, Arendal Model  22.  H6l*.  L488*.  J*'.  P14*.  R«. 

«.  3.  6  P|M^T, Mussa  in  Piedmont Similar  Model  23.  Pi 8. 

3.  1.  p,m,t,MT.PM,PT,  ...Czilklowa,  Siberia... Model  28.  L488».  P16.. 

4.  1.  MT.PM,PT, Arendal Model  63.  H60».  P14^  R^  L488^ 

4.  1.  MT.pm,pt.  Axes:  p4.m't*, L488*  note. 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,  3pimt, Melanite  from  Frascati Sim.  Md.  69. 

J«.  H61^  P14*.  R^  L488^ 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,  i(3pimt) L488'note. 

4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,  3piMT,  3p|mt, Brossothal R*^. 

4.  4.  MT,mt|,m|t.PM,pm|,p|m,PT,pt|,p|t, 3p^mt,...Friedberg...R31. 
4.  4.  mtpm,pt,3P^MT,...Grossular  from  Siberia... Md.  69.  V\4\  R24. 
4.  4.  MT.PM,PT,SPiMT,6p^m]t,  Arendal.. .R".  L488^  Mr». 
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4L  4.  MT.PM,FT,  aP^MT,  ep^m^t, Cziklowa R35. 

4L  4.  MT,mt|,mst  FM,piii|,p<my  FT,pts,pft9  3P^MT, Dognatzka 

L488«.  R*  J«.  H61«. 

••.  Lbucitx.     Leudt     Ampfaigene. 

Geavage  =  p,m,t,mtpm9pt- 

m.  I.  PMT, Model  15-  L435«. 

•.  3.  3PiMT, Model  22.  R^.  L435».  P106.  H78«». 

8.  1.  P,M»T.pmt» Similar  Model  29.  L435'. 

9V.  SoDAXJTB.    Sodalit. 

aeavage  =:  MT.PM>PT. 

5.  1.  p,in,t,MT.PM,PT,  3pjmt, Vesuvius L46P. 

4.  1.  Mt.PM,PT, Vesuvius.  Greenland... Model  63.  L461*.  PI34. 

96.**  Bismuth  Blende.  Wismuthkieselerz.    Arsenical  Bismuth. 
Cleavage  =  mtpm.pt 

•.  1.  iPMT, Model  117.  D*. 

•.  3.  i(3PiMT) Similar  Model  119.  P279.  D^. 

•.  4.  Jpmt  Znw,  J  (3PJMT)  Z«nw, D». 

90.  Analcime.     Cubicite.    Analcim.     Kubizit     Saroolite. 
Cleavage  =  p,m,t. 

1.  1.  P,M,T, Model  1.  L202^  P138>.  J^.  H85*', 

a.  3.  SP^MT, Kilpatrick  Hills.. .Md.  22.  H85**.  L202».  D'«.  J». 

R».  P138'. 

9.  4.  3FlMT,3PjMT, Catania Levy  45*. 

a.  1.  P,M,T.3p$mt, Model  39.  H85«».  L202*,  D".  J^  P138«.  R>». 

3.  1.  P,M,T.3piMT, Similar  Model  39.  L202*.  P139'. 

a.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,PMT,  (Saroolite) Model  31.  P139*. 

a.  4.  p,m,t3PiMT, D»*. 

aO.  Arseniate  op  Iron.     Wurfelerz.     Cube  Ore.     Per  Arseniate. 
Cleavage  =  p,m,t. 

1.  1.  P,M,T,  Model  1.  Jii341».  L165'.  P235*. 

a.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt, Model  27.  J  ii  342*.  Ll65\ 

a.  1.  P,M,T,mtpm,pt,pmt, Model  31.  Jii342\  Ll65*.  P235*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt, Similar  Model  29.  L165*. 

a.  1.  P,M,T.ipmt, ComwaU Model  38.  R».  P235».  J  ii  342*. 

a.  1.  P,M,T,mt.pm,pt,  ^pmt, Cornwall Levy  70*.  • 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt,3p,mt, L165*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.^pmt,i(3ptmt) P235». 

6.  3.  i(3P^MT), Cornwall Levy  70*.  P235*. 

Roie  has  not  marked  thiv  mineral  with  **,  as  having  hemihedral  forms  with  inclined 
boes,  although  he  has  given  an  example  of  such  a  form. 
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31.  Alum.     Alaun.     Alun.     Alumine  sulfat^e. 

Comprehends  the  following  varieties : — 

1.  Potash  Alum. 

2.  Ammonia  Alum. 

3.  Soda  Alum. 
Cleavage  =  pmt. 

1.  1.  P,M,T Model  1.  H98«\ 

2.  1.  PMT, Model  15.  H48'* 

9.  1.  PMT  X  2, Model  16.  Hiill7*. 

3.  1.  P,M,T.pmt, Similar  Model  29.  H48^«'. 

3.  1.  p,M,T,  mt.  pm,pt,PMT, Model  33.  H48***. 

The  forms  of  fiictitious  crystals  of  alam  are  often  very  irregular,  presenting  any  number 
and  combination  of  the  planes  of  the  cube  and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  subordinate  to  the 
planes  of  the  octahedron.    The  following  symbols  represent  some  of  these  combinations: — 

J  mt  nw,ne.  PMT. 

p.  ipmZn,  PMT. 

p,  ^  m  n,  ^  t  e,  }mt  ne,  se.  PMT. 

p,m,t  4  PM  Zn,  4  pm  Nn,  \  pt  Nw,  ^  pt  Zw,  PMT. 

These  combinations  prove  that,  although  there  is  no  substantive  crystal,  which  can  be 
called  a  hemi-rhombic-dodecahedron,  yet  the  planes  of  the  three  zones  of  that  combina- 
tion, namely,  the  forms  MT,  PM,  and  PT,  are  all  susceptible  of  producing  either  hemihe- 
dral  or  tetartohedral  forms. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  crystals  of  commercial  alum  present  all  kinds  of  odd  numbers 
of  the  planes  of  the  cube. 

33.**  Helvine.     Helvin. 

Cleavage  =  -^pmt,  or  0. 

5.  1.  mtpm,pt,iPMT, Model  78.  L463'. 

6.  1.  JPMT, Model  117.  R».  L463^ 

«.  1.  iPMT,  ipmt, Schwartzenberg Model  118.  L463».  P243. 

33.  An  Isomorphoua  Graupy  comprehending : 

1.  Lapis  Lazuli.     Lazurstein.     Azurestone. 

2.  Hauyne.     Haiiyn. 

3.  NosiAN.     Nosin.     Spinellane. 

Cleavage  z=  mtpm^pt 

PMT, Model  15.  L457*. 

p,m,t,MT.PM,PT, Model  28.  L457*. 

p,m,t,MT.PM,PT,  3pimt, 1^57* 

MT.PM,PT, Model  63.  P131.  Hiii56'.  R*.  Pill.  L457'. 

MT.PM,PT,pmt, Model  65.  L457^ 

MT.PM,PT,  3p>t, Model  64.  H  iii  56".  L^57^ 

34.  PYROCHiiORE.     Octahedral  Titanium  Ore. 

Cleavage  =  0. 
».  1.  PMT, Norway Model  15.  P260. 


9. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 
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35.  PTRorE.     Red  Garnet. 

Cleavage  =  MT.PM,PT. 
4.  I.  MT.PM,PT, 


Model  63-  R174. 


36.  Cancrimte,  a  variety  of  SodaHte. 

Cleavage  =  int.pintpt. 
4.  1.  MT.PMPT, Siberia. 


Model  63.  P134.  R174. 


3f,    UWAROWITE. 

4L  1.  MT.PM,PT,. 


Model  63.  P408.  Rl74. 


The  reader  is  requested  to  make  the  following  addition  to  the  list  of  authorities  giTen  at 
page  14.  The  work  in  question  came  into  my  hands  only  a  few  days  before  the  printing 
of  this  page,  and,  therefore,  is  not  quoted  in  the  previous  section: — 

Ly  =  Xery,  A,  Description  d\ine  Collection  de  Min6raux,  formee  par  M.  Henri  Heuland, 
et  appartenant  a  M.  Ch.  Hampden  Turner,  de  Rooksnest  dans  le  Comt6  de  Surrey. 
London,  1837,  3  vols.  Sto,  with  a  folio  Atlas. — The  large  figures  refer  to  the  plates, 
and  the  small  figures  to  the  subjects.  Tlie  letter  v  =  variety,  and  refers  to  descrip- 
tions given  in  the  text. — This  work  contains  about  twelve  hundred  figures  of  crystals, 
apparenUy  drawn  with  great  accuracy,  but  it  is  published  without  a  nngle  measure- 
ment of  their  angles,  which  greatiy  detracts  from  its  utility.  There  is  a  Table  of  Angles 
spoken  of  in  the  pre&oe,  but  none  printed  in  the  book. 


Class  II. — Minerals  belonging  to  the  Pyramidal  System  of 

Crystallisation. 

The  Axes  of  all  Combinations  belonging  to  this  Class  are  =  pi  m*  t*. 

Different  Combinations  of  the  same  Mineral  have  Axes  which  are 
sometimes  =z  P4.  m*  t%  and  sometimes  =  p^  m'  t%  but  never  =  p'  m*  t*. 

The  Forms  are  either  equiaxed  or  unequiaxed.  The  following  are 
those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  : — 

a.)  Homohedral  Forms. 


Forms  of  tho 

Fonus  of  the 

Forms  of  the 

Forms  of  the 

North  Zone. 

Elast  Zone. 

Octahedral  Zones. 

Prismatic  Zones. 

p 

p. 

P. 

M. 

PiM. 

PjT. 

PiMT. 

T. 

P^M. 

PfT. 

PpiT. 

MT. 

• 

to 

PiM. 

PiT. 

P^MT. 

M_T,M4.T. 

B 
0 

PiM. 

P^T. 

PfMT. 

MiT,M3T. 

P^M. 

P^T. 

Pf^gMT. 

MiT,M2T. 

•a 

PfM. 

PJT. 

P^MT. 

MfT,  MJT. 

0 
0 

P|M. 

P^T. 

p|mt. 

1 

PJM. 

P§T. 

P^MT. 

PiM. 

P|T. 

PfMT. 

5 

PJM. 

PJT. 

PJMT. 

P^M. 

P^T. 

P>MT. 

k. 

P^MT. 
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FormB  of  the 

Forms  of  the 

Forms  of  the 

Dioctahedrons 

North  Zone. 

East  Zone. 

Octahedral  Zones. 

iwhieh  always  occur 
subordmately. 

PM. 

PT. 

PMT. 

r       PV^M. 

P^T. 

pjm^t,  pjmt^. 

• 

ua 

C 

P3M. 

P|T. 

PJMT. 

pim|t,  pim4. 

o 

PfM. 

P|T. 

P^MT. 

pm^tf )  pni_^tu_. 

PflM. 

PjT. 

P|MT. 

points,  P;,m3t. 

cd 
t3      ' 

P|M. 

P|T. 

p|mt. 

pamtjy  PsiBst. 

O 

PfM. 

P|T. 

P^MT. 

P4Ult{,  p4iii2t. 

a> 

3 

P§M. 

P*T. 

PfMT. 

P4ints}  Piinat. 

O 

<* 

P5M. 

P,T. 

P3MT. 

Pftints,  PftTOst* 

P4M. 

P^T. 

P4.mtu-)  p.^nL_t. 

M. 

T. 

MT. 

P*ni,trt  p,iii,t,. 

2.)  Uemihedral  Forms. 

i  (M^T, 

M+T). 

i  P^MT. 

JMT. 

i  PJMT. 

iP«M. 

i  p|mt. 

iPMT. 

i  (p,m,t„  Pxm.V) 

i  (3  P  MT). 

i  (pimjt,  pinr 

itj.) 

The  Table  shows  the  order  in  which  these  Fonns  are  arranged,  when 
several  of  them  occur  together  upon  one  Combination.  The  angle  of  P 
upon  PM,  or  of  PM  upon  M,  is  135°,  and  all  the  forms  quoted  betwixt 
P  and  PM  make  with  P  a  more  obtuse  angle  than  1 35°,  and  appear  upon 
a  combination  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Table. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  planes  betwixt  PM  and  M  make  with  P  a  more 
acute  angle  than  135°,  and  correspondingly  a  more  obtuse  angle  with  M. 
In  short,  the  series  from  P  to  M,  from  P  to  T,  or  from  P  to  MT,  repre- 
sents the  gradual  passage  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  plane,  the  forms 
PM,  PT,  and  PMT,  which  are  equiaxed,  constituting  the  middle  points 
of  each  oblique  series. 


1.  Chloride  of  Mercury.     Quecksilberhornerz.     Mercure  muriate. 

Axes :  p'  m*  t\     Cleavage  =  m,t 
PJM  Zn  on  Nn  :.  136°  Brooke.  Cot.  68°  =  0.404  =  Pi.J^M  =  P^M. 
P^MZn  on  Mn  :  129°  32'  =  P^M  on  m*  :  39°  32'  Cot.  1.21166 

=  PjgM  =  P^M. 
P^MT  on  MT  =  119°  30'.  119°  30'  —  90°  =  29°  30'  =  cot.  1.7675. 

1.7675  X  sec  45°  =  2.4996  =  PJ^MT  =  PfMT. 
».  1.  P|M,PfT,  Jii357'.   L580*. 

3.  1.  P^,MT.p|m,p|t,p|mt.  Factitious.  Brooke,  Annals  Phil.  Oct.  1823. 

4.  1.  M,T.P|M,PfT, J  ii  356^  USO*. 

4.  1.  MT.PgM,  P^T, Jii357^L580».  A*  Miil5ff'. 

4.  1.  M,T.pJm,pJt,pfmt, L 

e 
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4.  1,  M,T,mt.  p^m,  p|t,  pf  mt, L580*.  M  ii  157 

4.  1.  M,T,mt.p|m,p|m,p|t,p^t,p?mt, D249.  P380. 

9.  Braukite.    Brachytj'pous  Manganese  Ore,  Haidinger.    Edinburgh 

Journal  of  Science,  January,  1826. 

Axes :  pj  m'  t*.     Cleavage  =  PMT, 
PMT  Znw  on  Nnw  =  108^  39'.  Haidinger.  Cot  54°  19i'  =  0.7179. 

0.7179  X  1.4142  =  1.015  =  P1.SSMT  =  PMT. 
P,MT  Znw  on  Nnw  =  140°  30^  Cot.  70°  15'  =  0.359. 

0.359  X  1.4142  =  0.5077  =  Pi:SS?MT  =  P^/MT  =  P,MT. 

a.  I.  PMT,P,MT, Haidinger  2«.  L759'. 

».  3.  PMT,P,M8T,P,MTa, Haid.  2»«  L759*. 

«.  1.  p.  PMT, Haid.  2'^  L759'. 

5.  1.  p.pmt,P,MT, Haid.  2»   L759'. 

3.  An  Isomorphous  Group,  1,  2: — 

1.  OxiDB  OF  Tin.     Zinnstein.     Etain  Oxid^     2innerz. 

Axes:  plm't*.     Cleavage  =  m,t,mt. F§M,rf t. 
Pf  M  Zn  on  Nn  :  67°  52'  P.  Cot.  33°  56' :  1.4863  =  PfigM  =  Pf^M. 
P|MT  Znw  on  Nnw  =  86°  58'  Haiiy.  Cot  43°  29'  =  1.0544. 

.      1.0544  X  1.4142  =  1.493  =  P|^§MT  =  PffMT  =  P|MT. 
a.  1.  P|M,PfT,  (Axes:  pjmjts) L355'.  H112'*'.  P250\  J»*. 

3.  1.  P4.,M,T,MT.pfm,p§t,pfmt,  ....HI12«-. 

4.  1.  MT.PfM,P|T, L355^  H112^.  P250».  J'**. 

4.  1.  MT.  PfMT,  L355^  H112^.  P250*.  J>^. 

4.  1.  (MT.PfMT)  X  2, Similar  Model  62.  H113'^\   J'-^.  S**. 

4.  1.  (M,T.Ppi,P|T)  X  2, Model  02.  S**. 

4.  1.  MT.  P|M,PfT,p3ni2t,p3mt^ J'^H112^^ 

4.  1.  MT.p|MT,p3m2t,p3mt2, P250^  J'^. 

4.  1.  M,T,mtPfMT, Cornwall D363'.  S«*. 

4.  1.  M,T,mt  p|m,p§t,P§MT, Goshen,  Massachusets, S'*. 

4.  1.  m,t,MT.p|MT, L355^  Hll2*«. 

4.  1.  MT,p|m,p§t,  pf  mt, P250'. 

4.  1.  m,t,MT.p§m,pft,  p§mt, H112-*^.  R«.  J'**^ 

4.  1.  MT.pfmt,P3MiT,P3MT2, J'^.  P250^  H112^. 

4.  1 .  MT.  pf m,pf t,pf mt, P3M2T, P3MT2, Hll 2**^ 

4.  4.  m,t,MT,mt3,m3t.p§m,p§t,PJMT,  H1J2^'.  J'*^. 

4.  4.  MT,m|t,mft.p|m,pft,pfmt,p3m2t,p3mt2,  D363%  S'^'. 

2.  RuTiLE.     Rutil.     Titane  oxide. 

Axes:  p^m''t\     Cleavage  =  m,t,MT. 
P|M  on  M  :  122°  51'.  122°  51'  —  90°  =  32°  51'.  Cot  1.5487  = 

pi§^M  =  PjJM  =  P§M. 
P|MT  on  MT  :  132°  2}'.  132°  20'  —  90°  =  42°  20'.   Cot.  1.0977. 
1.0977  X   1.4142  =  1.5521  =  P|^?MT  =  PJ^MT  =  PfMT. 
1.  1.  PfV,M,T.  (Haiiy 's  primitive  form)    Md.  2.  L360\  P255'.  Hiv  333. 
1.  1.  Pi,MT,... (Ditto,  position  reversed)  Md.  2.  II  iv234.  L360\ 
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».  1.  P^MT, Hiv235».  11117'^ 

3.  1.  p|,m,t,MT L360*. 

3.  1.  P^,ra,t,MT.p§mt, Aschaffenberg L360*. 

3.  1.  P^,MT.p§mt, L360'. 

3.  4.  P^,  mit,mst,MT,  L36(P. 

4.  1.  MT.PfM,Pf T, Aschaffenberg L360*, 

4.  1.  MT.PfxMT, L360*. 

4.  1.  in,t,MT.P§MT, Aschaffenberg L360(*).  Mii377». 

4.  3.  MT„M,T.PiMT, H117~.  L360«. 

4.  4.  M,T,mt,mtj,mjt.p§m,p§t,PfMT, Hll?'"*. 

4.  4.  m,t,MT,mt9,m3t.p§m,p§t,PfMT, S«*.  P255«.  D359'. 

5.  1.  (m,t,MT.iPfM)  X  2 H117'". 

5.  3.  (MT,.iP|M)  X  2,  H117'".  J'^. 

5.  4.  (MT,MT,.  iPf  M)  X  2, H117'*^ 

5.  4.  (M,T,MT,mt,ni8t.JP|M)  X  2, P255«.  S««. 

4.  Anatase.     Anatas.     Titane  Anatase.     Ootahedrite. 

Axes :  pi  m*  t\     Cleavage  =  P.  P|  M,  P|  T. 

P^M  Zn  on  Nn  :  137o  10'.  H.  tan  68°  35' :  2  5495  =  Pf  JgM  = 

Pf:^M  =  P|M. 

P^M  Zn  on  Nn  :  136°  22'  M.  tan.  680  11'  =  2.498  =  PfJ§^M 

=  Pf^M  =  PjM. 

P}M  Zn  on  Nn  :  53°  6'  M.  cot.  26°  33'  =  2.0013  =  P^M  =  PM^. 

2.  1.  PJM,PJT, Model  13.  L358'.  Hll7»'\ 

5.  1.  (Ppi,Pp')  X  2, L358^. 

».  1.  P|M,pJni,PJT,pit, Model  14.  Mu379''^  L358».  H117'^ 

2.  1.  PJM,pim,pim,P|T,p^t,p^t? L358«. 

».  1.  P^M,PJT,pJmt,pimt? L358*. 

».  1.  PJM,pJm,PJT,pJt,p|mt, R*^. 

».  1.  P^M,pJm,p|T,pit,p|mt, L358". 

».  1.  P|M,P^T,i^mit,p^mti, H117"". 

3.  1.  p,nit.P|M,P|T, L358«. 

3.  1.  p,mtP|M,P^T,p^mt, L368^ 

3.  1.  p,m,t.PJM,P|T,p|rat, L358'*. 

3.  1.  p,m,t,mt.P|M,P^T,p5mt,  L358^ 

4.  1.  M,T,mt.Ppi,P^T, L358»». 

5.  1.  p.PJM,PJT, Mii379^L358MI117'**. 

5.  1.  (p.Ppi^P^T)  X  2, Dauphiny L358«'. 

5.  1.  p.PJM,p^m,P-5T,pJt,  L358*. 

5.  1.  p.P5M,P§T,p^mt,pJmt? L358'. 

5.  L  p.PjlM,P5T,p^mt,p|int,  Mii379'. 

5.  1.  p.P^M,PJT,p^mt,  L358".  R« 

5.  1.  p.P^M,P5T,p,mt, L358»'». 

5.  1.  p.  P^M,PJT,pgmt,p3mt, L358". 

6.  1.  P^M,P§T,p^mt,pimt,p3mt, L358". 

5.  1.  p+.  P^M,pim,PJT,pit,p5mt,p^mti,p^rait, MiiSTP' 
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5,*»  Copper  Pyrites.     Kupferkies.     Cuivre  Pjnriteux.     Cu  Fe  S. 
Axes:  piin*t*  (sometimes  p*m*t*?)     Cleavage  =  p.  PjMjP^T. 

The  following  measurements  and  computations  tend  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  equiaxed  pyramidal  forms  upon  combinations  of  the  two-aod- 
one-axed  Class : 


Forms  of  the  Octahedral  Zones, 

PMT  =  P  =  109°  53'.    108°  40^. 

Mohs. 

108M0'  -f-  2  =  54*'  20^. 
log  cot  54**  20'  =    9.8559376 
log  sec  45**        =  10.1505150 

log  cot  44*'  34J'  =  10.0064526 
cot  44**  34i'  =  1.0149465  =  PMT. 


p^MT  =  P— 4  (d)  =  38*>  15'  Mohs. 
38**  25'  -h  2  =  19**  12J'. 
log  cot  19^2*^=  10.4583286 
log  sec  45°  =  10.1505150 

log  cot  13°  49  J'  =  10.6088436 
cot  13°  49i'=  4.0636171  =PiMT. 

PJMT  =  ^^P— 3(e)  =  49°  50' 

Mohs. 
49°  50'  H-  2  =  24°  55'. 
log  cot  24°  55'  =  10.3329786 
log  sec  45°        =  10.1505150 

log  cot  18°  11'  =  10.4834936 
cot  18°  11'  =  3.0445018  =  P^MT. 


Forms  of  the  Octahedral  Zones. 

PjMT  =  P  +  2  =  140°  31'.  Mohs. 
140°  31'  -^  2  =  70°  15^', 
log  cot  70°  15^'  =    95553374 
log  sec  45°  =  10.1505150 

log  cot  63°    4'    =    9.7058524 
cot  63°  4'  =  0.5080607  =  F^MT. 


Forms  of  the  N.  and  E.  Zones, 

PM,  FT  =  P  —  1  (b)  =  120°  30', 

89°  9'.  Mohs. 

89°9'>2=44°34i'.Cot  1.01 49465 

=  Pf8?^-M  =  P|M  =  PM. 


P^MT  =  P— 2  =  69°  44'.   Mohs. 
69°  44'  ^  2  =  34°  52'. 
log  cot  34°  52'  =  10.1569261 
log  sec  45°        =  10.1505150 


log  cot  26°  14'  =  10.3074411 
cot  26°  14'  =  2.0292873  =  P^MT. 


P§M,PfT=i^^  P-2(g)  = 

6Cf  36'.  Mohs, 

66°  36' -r-2=  33°  IS'.cot  1.5223545. 

=  P|?8§M  =  PjJ^M  =  P§M. 


PiM,PiT,  =  ^2^(h)=  lli> 

56'.  Mohs. 
1 1  l°56'-j-  2=55°5S'.  cot.  0.6753553 


PjM,  PjsT  =  P  +  1  (c)  =  126°  1 V. 

Mohs. 

126°ll'-^-2=63°5i'.cot0.5075ll9 

=  Pu^tM  =  f^m  =  P.m. 


The  axes  m*  t*  of  these  forms  are  all,  according  to  the  results  of  the 
above  calculations,  invariably  1^  per  cent,  greater  than  they  should  be, 
to  agree  with  the  short  symbols  that  I  have  given  to  express  their  rela- 
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tion  to  the  axis  p'.  To  make  the  symbols  agree  with  the  reckoning, 
I  should  say : 

P|:8mmM,  Pi:8?28MT,  P|:8m^?MT,  instead  of  PM,PT,PMT ; 
also,  P-i:^^^figM,  Pi:M?mT,  instead  of  P,M,P,T; 
and  PJ-.ggggS^^MT  instead  of  P^MT ; 

and  I  admit  that  these  proportions  may  possibly  represent  the  combina- 
tions which  occur  in  nature,  although  I  may  at  the  same  time  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  natural  combinations  have  in  this 
case  been  correctly  measured. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  Mohs,  the  form  PMT  measures 
across  the  equator  108^  40^  which  measurement  gives  for  the  axes  p"" 
and  m'*  the  relation  of  1  to  1.0149465.  But  Phillips  (Introduction  to  M. 
p.  315*)  states  this  angle  to  be  180°  —  71°  KV  =  108«>  50',  which  gives 
for  the  axes  p""  m*  the  relation  of  1  to  1.01 18215.  But,  again,  he  states 
that  a  plane  of  the  form  PMT  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane  P  Z  an 
angle  of  126°.  Now,  126«>  —  90°  =  36°  =  PMT  on  p*.  This  gives 
54"  as  the  value  of  the  ^  angle  at  the  equator,  and  the  relation  of  the 
axes  p*  m*  comes  thence  to  be  that  of  1  to  1.0274253.  Finally,  we  find 
Haiiy  stating  the  relation  of  the  axes  to  be  that  of  1  to  1.  Hence  we 
have : 


Haiiy,  1 

Phillips,  1 

Mohs,  1 

Phillips,  1 


p'      to  m*  or  t*. 

1.0000000. 


1.0118213. 
1.0149465. 
1.0274253. 


Both  of  Phillips's  measurements  cannot  be  correct,  because  they  are  not 
consistent ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  calculating  whether  either  of  them 
is  correct.  Mohs  has  taken  the  mean  of  these  as  the  true  measure,  from 
which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Mohs's  angles  are  those  of  arithmetic 
and  not  of  nature ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  the  above  calculations  give 
only  approximate  values  for  the  lengths  of  the  axes,  and  are  insufficient 
to  prove  the  impropriety  of  denoting  the  forms  by  symbols  with  short 
fractions,  such  as  those  which  I  have  given  in  the  Table. 

2.  1.  PMT, (Mohs's  assumed  primitive) L645'.  Jiii31l^ 

2.  1.  P,M,P,T,  (Phillips's  assumed  primitive) P315'. 

».  1.  P,M,P,T,pmt, Freiberg L645*.  P315^  Mii470-. 

3.  1.  p,m,t.PMT,  Jiii311^ 

3.  1.  p,m,t.  iPMT,  H97*^. 

5.  1.  p.  PMT, L645-. 

5.  1.  P^.iPMT,JPMT, r. Cornwall Mii470'. 

5.  1.  p.pm,pt,PMT, Model  77-  L646'. 

5.  1.  p.p,m,pAiPMT,^rMT, D408^  A**^.  L64*^* 

5.  1.  p.pm,pjm,pt,p^JPMT,JrMT,  Freiberg D408'.  Mii4 
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5.  1.  p.pm,p§ra,p|m,p,ra,pt,pft,p5t,p,t,^PMT,^PMT,^p^mt  Z\ie,  ^pjmt 

Z»ne,  KPi'nkpi'nt  J)  Z*De, M  ii  470*  '^'  '^ 

6.  1.  ^PMT, (Hauy's  assumed  primitive) H97'~.  Jiii  311* 

6.  1.  iPMT,Jpmt, P315^  Jiii311^'  H97'^. 

6.  1.  pam,p,t,JPMT,JPMT, D408*. 

6.  3.  i(3PiMT), H97"*. 

6.  Cryolite.     Kryolith.     Alumine  fluatee  alkaline. 

Axes:  plm*t'.     Cleavage  =  p,m,t. 
1.  1.  P«M,T? P204.  L570.  R164. 

7.  Hausmannite.     Black  Manganese.     Manganese  oxide  hydrate. 

Axes:  plm*t*.     Cleavage  =  pfm,p|t. 
P|M  Zn  on  Nn  :  117°  54'  Haid.  cot.  58''  57'  =  0.602  =z  P^M  =  P^M. 

«.  1.  PfM,PfT, L760'.  Haidinger  2".» 

«.  1.  (P^M,P^T)  X  2, Mii»«^»«^.  L760\  Haidinger  2'\ 

».  1.  P^M,p|m,P^T,pft, Mii'«  L760»-  Haidinger  2". 

«.  1.  PfM,p^m,PfM,p|t,pgmt, L760'.  Haid.  p.  46.~-*». 

*  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Jan.  1826.    Mohs  ii  416. 

8.  Phosphate  op  Yttria.     Phosphorsaure  Yttererde. 

Axes:  pim't'.     Cleavage  =  M,T. 

4.  1.  m,t.PM,PT Lindenaesin  Norway P194.  L276. 

9.*  Fergusonite.     Fergusonit. 

Axes :  p^J^'t*.     Cleavage  =  pim,p^t. 

1.  3.  P,iMT+,4M+T, Miii98^ 

3.  3.  p,  iMT+»iM+T.  P,M,PaT, M  iii  98^ ''*• "°.  P274.  A"^. 

3.  3.  p,  imt^.,^m^.t.  P3,m,p.^  ^p^m^t,,  Pxm.ty) M  iii  98*.  *«•  *^. 

*  1©.*  An  IsomorpJwus  Groupy  1,  2,  3: — 

1.  Tcngstate  of  Lime.     Tungstein.     Sch^elin  Calcaire. 
Axes:  p4.mn\     Cleavage  =z  P5M,P^T,PJMT. 

P|M  Zn  on  Nn  :  US'"  36'.  Zn  on  Ze  :  107°  27'  =  P^ig^M^  =  P^^M 

=  PJM. 

P'MT  Znw  on  Zne  lOO**  8',  Znw  on  Nnw  :   130**  20'  =  PJgSSJM  z= 

PVHfMT=  PJMT. 

a.  1.  P|M,P5T, Ly.  v.»  H119'^.  P182».  L347»." 

a.  1.  P^MT, H119'^.  P182'.  L347^ 

a.  1.  P5M,P5T,p5mt, Ly  v.^  H119'^^  P182».  L347'. 

a.  1.  P|M,pfm,P3T,pft, Miill4«. 

a.  1.  P5M,pV'm,PiT,pV»t, , Miill4». 

a.  4.  P5M,P|T,p5mt,  ipm_t+,}pm+t_, Miill4*. 

a.  4.  P3M,P5T,pJmt,Jp+mt_,iP4jn„t, M  ii  114\  Ly  79'. 

a.  4.  P|M,P|T,p|mt4pm_t^,ipm+t_,ip+mt_,ip+m_t,...Miill4«.  "^•»« 

5.  1.  p.  p^M,p^m,p|T,pf t,P3MT, Ly79'. 
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5.  1.  P.P^M,PfT, MiilH*. 

5.  4.  p.  FJM,  py>m,  p^ra,  PJT,  p V°t,  pA  pfmt,  PJMT,pf mtjp^mt^p^mA 

PI  83. 

2.  TuNGSTATE  OF  Lead.     Scheclbleierz.     Plomb  Tungstat^. 

Axes:  p^jnH*.     Cleavage  z=  P.  P|MT. 

1,  1.  P+,M,T, L345>. 

1.  1.  P_,M,T, L3450). 

».  1.  PsMT, Levy,  Annals  Phil,  xxviii.  364.  L345\ 

».  1.  P5M,p§m,  PST,p§t,p|mt, Ly59". 

3.  1.  P4.,M,T.p|mt, L345". 

3.  1.  P4.,M,T.p5m,p|t, P370. 

4.  1.  MT.pfm,p§t,P|MT, Levy  Annals  Phil,  xxviii.  364\ 

4.  L  MT.i^m,i^t,P5MT,P8MT, idem. 

5.  L  P4..  P|M,Pf  T, L345*. 

5.  1.  P.PJMT, L345*. 

3.  MoLYBDATE  OF  Lead.     Gelbbleierz.     Plomb  molybdat6. 

Axes:  pAmH*.     Cleavage  =  p^m,p^t,p|^mt. 
PJM  Zn  on  Zw  128°.  Zn  on  Nn  :  76"  40'.  H  =  PfS^^M  =  P^M. 
FfUT  Znw  on  Zne  :  116°  22^.  Znw  on  Nnw  :  96°  22'  H.  =  P|:8^MT 

z=  P^MT. 

1.  1.  P_,M,T, P367».  H95«.  L341". 

1.  1.  P.,m,t,mt P367».  H95*  L34r^ 

I.  4.  P_,mt,m|t,m5t, H95^  L341". 

9.  1.  P^M,P^T, Bleiberg Ly  v.».  P36r.  H94^.  L341'. 

«.  1.  p|m,pJt,P^MT, H95^  L341*. 

3.  1.  P_,M,T.pJm,pf  t, P367'.  H95».  L341». 

3.  1.  p,mt.PJM,PfT, H95^  L341». 

3.  1.  p,MT.P|M,PJT,pfmt, P367'.  H95».  L341«. 

4.  1.  MT.P|MT, P367^  Ly58'. 

5.  1.  P_.pjM,pjT,pfmt, H95®.  L341*. 

5.  1.  P^.PJM,P^T, Model  76.  Ly58".  H95*^  L341*. 

5.  1.  P.P^MT,  Ly58^ 

Levy  quotes  many  other  combinations  of  this  mineral,  but  his  descriptions  are  not  ac- 
companied by  measnrements  of  angles,  so  that  they  cannot  be  accurately  expressed  in 
symbols. 

II.  Zircon.     Zirkon.     Hyacinth. 

Axes:  pjm*  f .     Cleavage  =  m,t  PfMT. 
PfMT  Znw  on  Nnw  :  84°  20'.  Znw  on  Zne  :  123°  19'  =  P|?8MT 

=z  P^MT. 
P,MT  on  MT  :  159°  35'  P.  159°  35'  —  90°  =  69°  35'  =  P^/^P^MT 

=  PV^MT  =z  P,MT. 

».  1.  PfMT, Model  12 plmH% L388».  R*^.  H58»».  P95». 

4.  1.  M,T.P§MT, p4.mH% S«°.  J«.  L388*.  R«».  H58».  P95*. 

4.  1.  M,T.p|mT, Ceylon plm*t», H58"'. Mii368^ 
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4.  1.  MT.P§MT,...p4.m»t*,...St.  Gotthardt... Model  61.  L388*.Mii368^ 

4.  1.  m,t.PfMT, plm't%  P95*. 

4t.  1.  mt.P^MT, plmH% L388».H59*^. 

4.  1 .  M, T,mt.P§ MT, p4LmH% . . . Md.  60.  U5T.  J[.  S*".  L388*. 

4.  1.  m,t,MT.PfMT, p+mH', ' P95*. 

4.  1.  m,t,MT.p§m,pft,PfMT,  ...  p^LmV, R« 

4.  1.  MT.PfMT,p»mt, p^mH*, H59'*.  S*^.  L388*. 

4.  I.  M,T.PfMT,p,mtJ,p8ra3t,  ....p4.m»t*, R^.  H59''.  L388». 

4.  1.  MT.PfMT,pgmt3,p,m3t, p4^m"t%...J*.  S'^.  H59'*.  P95\  L388'. 

4.  1.  MT.P§MT,p8mt,pamt5,p,m3t,p4.m"t% H59''.  P95«.  J*.  L388*. 

4.  1.  M,T,mt.PfMT,p,nit8,pjm8t,   p4.mn%  . . .  M  ii  368^  H59^  J*.  L388«». 
4.  1.  ni,t,MT.p§m,pft,PfMT,p2mt3,p,nist,   p4.m't%...H60".  S**.  L388". 

4.  1.  in,t,MT.PfMT,p2mt, p+m'f, S*»*. 

4.  1.  m,t,MT.pgmt,PfMT,p,mt8,p2rast, Norway Mii368  .*«•«. 

4.  1,  m,t,MT.pf m,p§t,P-|MT,p,mt3,p2mat,p4mte„P4m3t, Carinthia 

M  ii  369*. 

4.  1.  m,t,MT.pfM,p§T,p§mt,p,MT8,P«MsT,p4mt8,p4m3t,p5mt8,p5inst? 

Sanalpe Mii369'.*»'*. 

12.  MuRio- Carbonate  of  Lead.     Hornbleierz. 

Axes:  pim"t*.     Cleavage  =  p,M,T, 
P|M  on  P  :  123°  6'.  123°  6'  —  90°  =  33°  6°  =  P^.g^gM  =z  P|M. 

"  P4.,M,T, .....L295\  P362. 

P+,M,T,mt, L295-.  P362. 

P_^,M,T.pim,p|t, Ly  5G^  L295*. 

P^.,M,T.pmt, L295\ 

P+,M,T,mt.p|m,p|t,  L295\  P362.  D22G. 

P^,M,T,mt.prat,..l^ L2951  D226. 

P+,M,T.pfm,p|t, L295». 

P+,M,T,m^t,m3t.p|m,p5t, L295^ 

P^.,M>T,  rat,m^t,ni3t.p5m,pjt,  L295^ 

P^,M,T,MT,m^t,m3t.p|m,p|t,p3ratj;p3m2t, Brooke,  Phil.  Mag. 

Series  III.  xi.  175. 

MT.PMT, L295*«. 

M,T,mt.PMT,  L295^ 

13.  Mellite.     Honigstein.     Mellate  of  Alumina. 

Axes:  plm^t'.     Cleavage  =  pfmt. 

PfM  Zn  on  Nn  :  73"  44'  M.  =  P|:§S§§M  =  P|M. 
PfMT  Znw  on  Nnw  :  93°  22'  H.  =  Pf.^v^^'piT  =  P|MT. 

2.  1.  P|MT,  Thuringia L790'.  H120»*^ 

3.  1.  p,ni,t.PJMT, L790-.  H120^^^P395.  R^ 

3.  1.  p,M,T.p|m,pft,P|MT,  Miii56\^'w 

4.  1.  M,T.P|MT, L790\  H 1 20^«.  M  iii  56« 

4.  4.  m_t,m+t  PfMT, L790* 

5.  1.  P-.pfmt, Miii56'.*^««-« 


1. 

A  . 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

1. 

4. 

1. 
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1.4.  Idocrase.     Vesuvian.     Egeran.     Pyramidal  Garnet. 

Axes  :  p^mH*.     Cleavage  =  p,  m,t,  mt. 

P|M  Zn  on  Nn  =  74^  14'  Mohs.  =  P|:SJ^iM  =  P|M. 
p|m  Zn  on  Nn  ==  28*»  19'  M.  =  Pi:§^M  =  F^M. 
PfMT  Znw  on  Nnw  =  56°  8'  M.  =  Pi:^MT  =  PfMT. 

1.  1.  P+,MT, H72^".  P20'.  IAS3\ 

1.  1.  P+,M,T,MT, (Egeran) Model  4.  H72»''.  P21*.  L483». 

1.  4.  P+,M,T,MT,mJt,m3t, L483*. 

3.  1.  P4.,MT.p|mt, L483'. 

3.  1.  p4.,M,T,MT.P|M,P|T,...  Siberia... Md.  42.  M ii 354>.  H72»'*.  J". 

P20\  L483*. 

3.  1.  p+,M,T,MT.p|mt, P80».  L483*. 

3.  1.  p+,M,T,MT.P|M,P|T,pimit,pimt^, H73»".  L483". 

3.  4.  p+,m,t,MT,m^t,m3tP|M,P}T, Mii354".  H73>~.  J".  1^483'. 

3.  4.  p+,M,T,  MT,mJt,ni3t.P|M,P|T.  pim^t,pimtj, H73»".  L483»^ 

3.  4.  P_j_,  M,T,  MT,  m^t,m3tp|m,p|t,p^m^t,p^mt^, R*. 

3.  4.  p+,m,t,MT,m^t,ni3t.P|M,P|T,pfmt,  J»  H73'«.  M  ii  354».  L483*. 
3.  4.  p+,  M,T,  MT,  mjt,  mjt  pjm,  P|M,  pjm,  pjt,  P|T,  pjt,  pf  mt,p^mjt, 

pimt^, H73»".  L483". 

3.  4.  P+,M,T,MT,mJt,m,t.p|m,PsM,p|t,p,T,p|mt,  3(p.m,t„p;m.t,) 

H73'«  L483*». 
3.  4.  P+,M,T,MT,m^t,m,t.pJm,p|M,p|m,p|m,p8m,pit,p|T,p}t,p£t,p,t, 

pfmt,  4(p,myt„p,m.ty) P21.  fig. 

3.  4.  P4.,  M,T,  MT,  m^t,m,t,  m^t,m3t.  P jM,  pjM.pjm,  PJT,p|t,p8t,  pfmt, 

5(p,myt„  Pxm,t,) Vesuvius M  ii  355*.  fig.  ii  *. 

1.5.  Gehlenite.     Axes:  pjm't*.     Cleavage  =  p,m,t. 

1.  1.  P„M,T, Fassa  in  Tyrol P22.  L212.  Mui  103. 

16.  Wernebite.  Pyramidal  Felspar.  Paranthine.  Scapolite.  Meionite. 
Axes :  p^mH*.     Cleavage  =  p,m,t,mt. 

Pf  M  Zn  on  Nn  ==  62o  56'.  tan  31°  28'  ==  6120  =  Pi^yjyM  =  Pj^M. 
p|mT  Znw  on  Nnw  =  60°.  tan  30°  X  sec  45°  ==  2.449  =  PJgMT 

=  P^MT. 

1.  1.  P+,M,T,mt, (Paranthine) L473^  H75»". 

1.  1.  P+,M,T,imtnw, J.J.  G. 

3.  4.  p,M,T,MT,M^T,M3T.P|-M,P|-T,pfmt,p,myt„p,m.ty,...( Meionite)... 

Vesuvius PI  50. 

#.  1.  M,T,MT.PfM,PJT, (Wemerite)... Model  59.  L473'.  H75'". 

4t.  1.  M,T,MT.p^mt, (Paranthine) L473».  H75»* 

4t.  1.  m,t,MT.p|M,PfT, Akudlek,  Greenland... M  ii  265*.  Hii585. 

41.  1.  M,T,MT.P}M,PfT,p|mt, (ScapoUte) Mii265«.  P143. 

#.  1 .  M,T,mt.Pf M,Pf  T,pf mt,  p.m^t.,  p.m.t^ Vesuvius. . . M  ii  265». 

4:.  4.  M,T,mt,m^t,m8t.P}M,PfT,  p,myt.,p,m,ty,  ...Vesu^ius...Mii  265*. 

/ 


%7.*  HtntBOUJTiiJTK.     Axes:  p^m't'.     Cleavage  =  P. 

1.  I.  P+,M,T,mt, VesHviua D447ff| 

1.  1.  P+,M,T,  m_t,iu+t, Vesuvius I>447.f 

UuAKiTE.     Uranglimmer.     Two  varieties : — 

1.  Copper  Uranite.     Kupforuranit.     Chalkolite. 
2<  Lime  Uranite.     Uran  Mica.     Kalkuranit. 
Axes:  p.^'t'.     Cleavage  =  P,m,t. 

1.  1.  P^,MT, G230'.  LUl'.  H116~.  P26g'. 

1.  !.  Pz,mt, P 

1.  I.  P,ra,t,MT LWlV 

1.  4.  P3,ni.mt, P 

9.  1.  P_MT,  LUl'.  Hit  331*1^ 

a.  1.  P_m,t,mt, Ga3M 

a.  1.  P,ni,t.P„MT, G230^ 

a.  1.  P,MT.p_mt, L14I\ 

a.   1.  P_,MT.p_ni,p_t, P 

a.  I.  P_,MT.p_nit, G230'.  LHP.  V. 

a.  1.  P_m,t,MT.  p_m,p_t,p_mt, L141'.  Pa69V 

a.  4.  P,in,t,MT.ni_t,ni+t LUIV 

3.  4.  P_,in,t,MT,ni_t,oL).t.pm,pjn,pt,p_t,pimt,pfmt,i^mt,pJmt 

paeg*.  Li4i'V 

«.  I.  P.P^MT G230*.  L14I*. 

IB.  ArorHTujTE.     Fiscliaugen stein.     Fish-eye-stoue. 
Axes :  p'm;t;.     Cleavage  =  P,ni,t. 
PJMT  Znw  on  Zne  :  104=  2'.  Znw  on  Nnw  121=  =  P^^iJyj'MT 
=  P|MT. 

1.  1.  Pi:,M,T, Model  3.  L2U'.  H85"'.  P109' 

».  1.  PiMT. L2I4'. 

a.  1.  p|,M,T.piint, ModeUl.  L214'.  HSS"". 

a.  1.  Pi,M,T,mt.pJint,  L214' 

3.  I.  p4.,M,T.P|MT, Piog".  L214' 

a.   1.  P^,ra.t.pimt,  Mil".  P109'.  L214'. 

3.  1.  P|,M,T.pm,pt,pJmt, L214'. 

a.  4.  p+,M,T,mit,m,t.PJMT HSS".  LSU", 

3.  4.  P,M,T,mit,TO,t.pi^ra,p|ra,pit,p|t,P|MT,pJmt,p,5^int,...  Mil"" 

4.  1.  M,T.P{MT,  p4jn't', M  ii ".  H85*  L214' 

*.  4.  M,T,init,in,t.PiMT, R»  HSS".  L214".  Mu  244». 

5.  I.  p.PiMT, L214' 

aO.  Black  Tellumum.     Bliittererz.     Nagyagerera. 
Anes :  pim't'.     Cleavage  =  P. 

1,  1.  P_M,T L689'.  P343'. 

1.  1.  P_M,T,nit,  L689*. 

3.  1.  P_M,T.p|m,p§t, L689». 

a.  1.  P_,M,T.pJml, U 
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a.  1.  P»,M,T.p§m,p|t,pJmt, L689«- 

3.  1.  P^,M,T,mtp|m,p§t, LdSff. 

3.  1.  P_,M,T,mt.pfm,p§t,pJint, LBSg*. 

5.  1.  P_.P§M,PfT, L689I. 

5.  1.  P^.p^m,p§t,p|mt, A***.  L689*.  Ly80«  P343*.  0424*. 

21.  Meixilite.    Mellilith.     Axes:  p4.m*t*.     Cleavages? 

1.  1.  P+,M,T,mt , P48.  Levy  46*, 

22.  0£RSTEi>TiTE.     Axes :  p4.mH*.     Geavage  =  ? 

3.  1.  P,M,T,mt.piii,pt,p|int, Dana  368. 

4:.  1.  M,T,mt.PJMT,p|mt,p;j:int,p,m,t„p,m,ty?  ...  Forchhammer,  Pogg. 

Ann.  XXXV.  630. 

23.  SoMERVULLiTE.     Axes:  plm't*.     Geavage  =  P. 

3.  4.  P,M,T,MT,mit,m,t.p§in,p§t, P406. 

24.**  Edingtokite.     Axes:  plmH*.     Geavage  =  M,T. 
5.  1.  MX.  iP^MT  Znw,  Zse,  Nne,  Nsw,  ^Pf  MX  Zne,  Zsw,  Nnw,  Nse, 

P150. 


Class  III. — Minerai^s  belongino  to  the  Rhobibohedbal  System 

OF  Crystallisation. 

Xhe  Axes  of  most  Combinations  belonging  to  this  Gass  are  = 
pl^mijtis;  but  in  Combinations  which  include  the  twelve-sided  prism, 
=  m,X,m,tfJ,  Mf^X,,  the  length  of  m'  fluctuates  between  |f  and  |J, 
without  reaching  either  of  those  limits ;  while  the  Axes  of  the  Combina- 
tions of  Xourmaline  are  out  of  all  rule. 

Xhe  following  are  the  chief  Forms  and  Combinations  of  the  Rhom- 
bohedral  System : — 

1.)  Xhe  horizontal  planes  =  P. 

2.)  Xhe  six-sided  Prism  =  X,M|4X,. 

Xhe  twelve-sided  Prism  =  m,X,m,t]4,M|f  X,. 

Xhe  twenty-four-sided  Prism  =  m,X,mtt{^,M||Xs,  3mxt. 

Xhe  positions  of  these  prisms,  and  the  number  of  their  planes,  are  im- 
mutable. Xherefore,  m,  m,  t\^  cannot  occur  without  X,  M|^  X»  nor 
can  Sm.t  occur  without  both  the  other  combinations. 

3.)  A  series  of  Rhombohedrons,  whose  general  symbol  is  this : 

iP.T,iP.MBT„ 

and  whose  characteristics  (t.  e,  the  equivalents  of  ,  in  this  symbol,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  length  of  p'  when  t'  is  considered  unity,)  are  these : — 

¥>  V.  ¥.  ¥.  *.  ^.  V.  ^.  h  h  h  f.  5.  ?.H.  h  h  h  5.  V.  h  h  H>  h 
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Every  rhorabohedron  may  take  one  of  four  different  positions  on  «  com- 

Etion,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  any  one  of  the  fol 
bola: — 
'I 


JP,T  Zw,  JP.Mi^T^  I  |P.M  Zn,  iP.M,T|J. 

|f,T  Ze,  |p.Mt|T,.  I  |P  M  Zs,  iP.M.TI^. 


«  com- 


of  1 

I 


t 

a: 
1 

i 


,4.)  A  serieB  of  scalenohedrons,  or  ais-sided  pyramids  with  scalene 

igular  faces  and  twelve-sided  equators. 
6.)  A  series  of  sis-sided  pyramids,  with  isosceles  frianguiar  faces  and 

ided  etinators.    These  are  produced  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence 

vo  equal  and  similar  rhomboliedrons  in  inverse   positions.     Thus, 
,T,  P.  M\i  T,  contains  ^  P.T  Zw  Ne,  i  P.Mf  JT,  Zne.Zse  Nnw  Nsw 
.  ip.T  Ze  Nw,  iP.MfjT,  Znw  Zbw  Nne  Nse. 
6.)  The  crystals  of  Tourmaline  present  many  irregular  forme  that  do 

occur  among  the  crystals  of  any  other  mineral  of  this  system.     Tte 
Incipal  of  these  irregular  forms  are : — 

The  three-Bided  Prism         =      M  n,  iM,T|4  se  sw. 

™  .,>„.  f  Mn,t,  iM,Ti4Msw,mUV 

The  two  nine-sided  Prisma  =  ■!         J  \   ',,V  iwis'i' 

(  m  n,  r,  4ni,tlf  se  sw,  M|JT, 

A  variety  of  hemi-rhombohedrons  (consequently  Telarto-Fi 

A  variety  of  hcmi- scalenohedrons  (  idt 


i  inai  ao 
n.     Tfc» 

M 


The  scalenohedrons  referred  to  in  the  following  Table  have  Dot  been 
calculated,  and  are  indicated  merely  by  a.  provisional  symbol.  Except 
among  the  crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  tliey  occur  only  subordinately. 
The  symbol  that  serves  to  denote  the  variety  which  is  commonly  called 
do^f  tooth  gpar,  or  by  Haiiy,  Metaxtatique,  (Model  116,)  is:  ^^^H 

(PMHTf,  iPMjJTl,  iPMAT,.  ^1 

As  this  is  the  principal  scalenohedron  of  the  varieties  peculiar  to  cw< 
oareouB  spar,  I  shall  distinguish  it  in  the  following  catalogue  by  the 
symbol  J  (3P,Ml'T+).  More  acute  scalenohedrons  will  be  marked 
i  (3P+M+T+),  and  more  obtuse  varieties,  i(3P_IVl+T+).  In  all  these 
symbols,  the  sign  placed  immediately  after  the  letter  P,  and  referring  to 
p%  is  the  only  one  that  is  varied. 

The  Combinations  of  Calcareous  Spar,  Ruby  Silver,  and  other  minerals 
f  this  system  being  often  very  complex,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
rehending  many  varieties  of  hemihedral  and  unequiaxed  Forms,  the 
mbols  which  serve  to  denote  them  become  necessarily  cumbrous. 
Bet  it  u  not  possible  to  shorten  them  by  any  other  process  than  that  of 
Widgement;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  allowable  to  omit  any  symbola, 
Bt  only  to  change  them  for  shorter  symbols,  giving  definitions  of  these 
'  symbols.  I  am  averse  to  this  method,  because  I  think  it  is  worse 
^  burthen  the  memory  with  dctinitions  of  abridged  symbols,  than  to 
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burthen  the  printed  paper  with  cumbrous  symbols  unabridged.  I  shall, 
however,  explain  a  method  of  abridging  the  symbols,  in  so  far  as  respects 
the  chief  forms  of  this  Class,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  employ  as  he 
pleases,  the  full  symbols  or  the  abridgments. 

Examples  of  a  Method  of  denoting  Combinations  of  Rhombo- 
hedbons  and  scaxenohedbons  by  means  of  abridged  symbols. 

Let  R.  denote  a,  rhombohedron,  the  ,  signifying  the  variable  quan- 
tity indicated  by  ,  in  the  full  symbol  iP.T,  jP.Mj^T,. 

Let  S  denote  the  scalenohedron  i(3PiMi"T:f). 
S__,  the  obtuse  scalenohedron  j(3P_M"tT:j:). 
S-j.,  the  acute  scalenohedron  i(3P_j_MiT:f). 

Let  Rx  be  changed  to  b,  and  r,^  and  let  S.  be  changed  to  s,  and  s^  to 
indicate  middle  and  small  sized  planes. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  abridge  the  symbols  which  indicate  the 
regular  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  sided  prisms,  but  it  is  extremely 
easy  to  do  so  when  brevity  of  expression  is  considered  indispensable. 
For  example,  let  T,M-{^T,  be  represented  by  V,  (the  initial  of  the  word 
vertical,)  and  m,mit-}4  hy  v.     Then  will 

P,V,  =  P,T,Mf^T,  =  the    6  sided  prism. 

P,V,t>,  =  P,m,T,m,t}^,M|^T,  =  the  12  sided  prism. 

P,V,r,  3m,t  =  P,m,T,m,t}^,M|^T2,3m,t  =  the  24  sided  prism. 

The  six-sided  pyramid  =  PT,PM|^T»  which,  as  shown  in  5)  above, 
contains  two  equal  and  similar  Rhombohedrons  in  opposite  positions, 
may  be  expressed  in  abridged  signs  as  follows  : — 

R,  Zw  -f.  Ri  Ze,  or  2Ri  Zw  Ze. 
Also,  Ri  Zn  +  Ri  Zs,  or  2Ri  Zn  Zs. 

The  abridged  signs,  representative  of  the  principal  combinations,  are 
given  in  the  following  catalogue  within  brackets,  after  the  full  symbol 
corresponding  to  each  of  them.  About  fifly  of  the  most  complex  com- 
binations of  calcareous  spar,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  list  relating  to  that 
mineral,  are  particularised  in  abridged  signs  alone.  The  expansion  of 
the  abridged  signs  into  full  symbols  can  be  readily  effected  by  substi- 
tuting the  equivalent  symbols  in  the  place  of  each  R,  S,  and  V.  Thus, 
fig.  153,  plate  21,  HaQy  = 

V.  BiZw,  R4ZW,  riZe,  r|^Ze,  r,Ze,  S„ 

Becomes,  T,M|^T,.  jptZw,  iP4TZw,  ipJtZe,  ipJ^tZe,  ip,tZe,  iPM|^T„ 
iP.M^T,,  Jpjmfft^  ipJmHt^  ip^m^t^  i(PM}-f Tf,  PMJf Tj, 
PMt4,T,.) 


1.  An  Isamarphous  Group,  1,  2,  3: — 
1.  Native  Antimony.     Antimon.    Antimoine  natif. 

Cleavage  =  P-^PfT,  iPfMHT.  =  (RRf). 
5.  5.  P.iP}TZw,iP|M|fT,  =  (P.R|) Similar  Moddl  14.  P343. 


.  Natiti:  AttSENic.     Araenik. 

Cleavage  =  p. 
;.  5.  p.iPJTZ«',iPiMHTi  = 


Arsenic  natif. 

(p.  li|).,.  Sim.  Mod.  86.  P280.  A226.  ' 


.  Native  TELLtBiUM.     Tellnr. 

Cleavage  =  pSt,p3mlSt,  =  (2RJ). 
1.5.  P+,T,MfiTrpJt,p3m|iit,  =  (P+.V.2rJ) Sim.  Mod.  58.  P340w 

I.  GRATHiTe.    Plumbago.    Black  Lead. 
Cleavage  =r  P. 

,.  5.  P_,T,M4JT,  =  (PJ,V) Model  7.  L674'.  PSflS, 

I.  5.  P_T.Mf|T^p.t,p,nifjt,=  (P_V.2r.  ZwZe)Sim.  Md.38.  L674*. 
I.  5.  P_,T,Mf|T,.p.m,p.m,liJ  =  (P_,V.2r.ZiiZs)Sim.Md-56.L671*. 


3.  Osmium-Iridium.     Iridium  osmid. 
Oeavage  =  P. 

1.  5.  P_,T,M|JT,  =  (P_,V) 

a.  5.  P_T.MtJTrpHp?t,PimHt«pSmHt. 

a.  5.  P^PiT,P|T,PiMUT„P§MJiT,= 


Model  7.  Ly47'. 

CP^V.2rJ,2r5)  P340. 

Ly47'. 

(P_.2Ri,2R§)...Lyv,    ' 


.  Amtimonial  Nickel.     Antimonnickel. 

.  5.  P.,T,M{JT,  =  (P„V) Model  r.  Geiger  63. 

.  Copper  Nickel.     Kupfernickel.     Arsenical  Nickel. 

.  5.  P.,T,MJ4T.?=(P„V) Rose  1611. 

.  Tellcbic  Silveb.     Tellursilber.     Weiss- Tell ur. 

.  5.  P..T,M|JT,? Rose  162. 


e  NiCKSL.     Haarkies.     Nickel  sulfur^. 
.  5.  P.,T-M-;|T» Model  7.  Rose  162. 

i".  CiNNABAK.  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.     Zionober. 
Cleavage  =  T,Mi4T,  =  (V). 

.  5.  P+,T,M}^T,  =  (P+,V.) Model  7.  H89".. 

i.  5.  ^PgT,iPijM}fr,  =  (lt|) Model  88.  HS9".  Ly50'.. 

i.  5.  P_T,M^iTrip|t,iPT,4pSm-}4l„^PMi4T„ H89"» 

1.  5.  P-,T.MHT,ipgt,iPfr,^pgmi^l„ipgM|JT„ H89". 

i.  5.  P-.T,M|iT,JpJt,^PgT,ipJmiil„iP§MHT„ H89". 

..  6.  P+oJP8T,ip§t,ip|t,jPgMj|T„ipgmHt„ip§'"H*. 

=  {P+.Rii.rg,r|) 1189".  Ly50". 

>,  Sduhdbet  of  Molybdenum.     Molybdanglani^ 
Cleavage  =  P. 

.  5.  P_.T,Mf4T„ Model  7.  J"'.  HI16™.  P249.  L667' 

.  6.  T,MfiTrP.T,P.MJJT,=(V.2R,) Sim.  Md.  47- J*".  P667' 

H116W., 


r 
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10.  FLroHiDE  or  Cekiuh.    Fluorcerinm.     Ciiiura  fluaifi. 

Cleavage  ^  P. 

1.  5.  P_,T,Mt4T,.  =  (P_,V) Fahlun Model  7.  P267. 

1.  5.  P_,m,T,m,li§,MHT,  =  (P-,V,(j)  ,..  Model  10.  L571.  Hiv399. 

11.  Ice.    Eib. 

1.  5.  P,T,Mf4T,?  =  (P.,V) Mode!  7.  Rose  162. 

12.'  An  Isomorphoua  Group,  1,  2,  3: — 
1.  CoBDRDDM.     Korund.     Coriudon.     Sapphire.     Oriental  Ruby. 
Cleavage  =  P^T.PfMj^T,  =  (aRg). 

1.  5.  P+,T,M}4T, Bengal. ..Sim.  Md.  7-  J".  P6G'.  L536'.  H47'". 

a.  5.  iP3T,iPJM|4T,  =  (Rj)... Bengal... Sim.  Md.8!l.P6fi'.L536'. 

H47'". 

a.  5.  P^T,PjfMj4T,  =  (2RJZwZe)...Sini.Md.  26,  but  more  acute... 

P66'.  L536'.  H47"'. 

a.  5.  P5[T,P§M|4T,  =  C2R|  Zw  Ze)... Sim.  Md.  26,  but  more  acute... 

PGfi'.  LSSe".  .1*.  H47'"'. 

».  5.  P'^T,PfT,P'/M|4T„PgM|iT,  =  (2Ry  ZwZe,2R?ZwZe) 

H47'". 
a.  5.  P+,T,MjJT..P|T,PfMfjT„  ...  Sim.  Md.  58.  J".  LSSff*.  H47"'. 
a.  5.  P,T.M|4T,.Jp»mZn,  ip5m,tfj Model  57.  L536M148'". 

3.  5.  P+T,M}JTripJra,pJt,Jp3tii,tfS,pJinf4t„...P65'.  L536*.H48"*. 

a.  5.  P+,t.in|^t,.P|T,P|Mi4T,  =  (P+,v.2R|ZwZe) H4e'» 

a.  5.  P,T,M|^Tr  pJm,p5iiaH  =  (P,V.2rjZn  Zb)  Sim.  Md,  56.  Pt)5'. 
*.  5.  T,M|4T,.P3M,PJM,T||  =  (V.2RJZnZB) PG5*. 

4.  5.  T,Mj^TriP|M.iP3M.Ti^  =  (V.RJZu) V&&. 

a.  5.  P.P?T.P?MJ4T,  =  (P.2R?)Sim.Md.96.J".P65'.L53ff'.H47"'. 

*.  5.  P^,P>/f,P'^MiJT,  =  {Pf.2R'/) H47"». 

a.  5.  P+.^p3ni,PST,ip5ni,t|4,P^MfJT,  =  (P+.R*Zn,2RJZw)  H48'". 
*.  5.  P^iPST,iP5M|JT,=  (P_.R3)...Sim.Md.ll4.Lyv.l.H47"'. 

L536'. 

2.  Stecui-ab  Iron.     Eisenglanz.     Per  oligiste. 

Cleavage  =  ipJt.ipSm^t,  =  (rj). 
a.  5.  iPJT.iPJM|^T,  =  (R3)...Sim.  Md.  83.  L545'.  P217'.  H104'". 

a.  5.  iPgT,iP3M}ST,  =  (R|) Sim.  Md.  85.  L546*.  H104'". 

a.  5.  iP5T,lpit.iP3M|4T,.ipfmj^t,  =  (R»,r§) L545'.  H104'". 

a.  5.  iP3T.ipgt.iPgMHT„}pgmjjt„K3p.i«^t±)  =  (RJ.ri,s.)    ... 

P2n'.  H104'". 
a.  5.  iPJTZw,  JpgTZw,  Jpi^tZe,  iP-JM^jT^  ^v%H^r„  \vh^m, 

i(3r.M;:T+)  =  (RJZw,BfZw,rY'aZe,B.) HIOS'". 

a.  5.  !PgT,;p|l,JPSMHT„;pfm4St„2[K3p.m+t+)]  =  (Ri,r|.2..)  ... 

HI  05*. 

a.  5.  P,t,m4^ti.PlM,PJM,TfJ  =  (P,y.2R5ZnZs) H105'". 

«.  5.  P.iPJT.iPfMf^T,  =  (P.  itj) Sim.  Md.  114.  L545'  P2I7', 

H104"'. 

5.  5.  P.PtT.PJMj^T,  =  (P.2Ri) Sim.  Md.  96.  HI04'". 
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S.  5.  P.PiT,P,M||T,  =(P.2Bj) Sim.  Md.  96.  P2l7'.  HIO* 

».  5.  P_.PiT.ip5t,PtMHT^ipSin^Jt,  =  (P_2Ri,rj) H104' 

«.  5.  p.P3T,PiMHT„K3p.™+tt)  =  {P-2R?,B.) ..H1(M' 

a.  5.  P,.iP|T,|pgl,iFiM}^T„ip3ni|4t,.=  {P_R5,rj)  L546'.HlO* 

It.  5.  P_.p3t,p3mf5t,  =  (P_.2r3) P217*.  HlOi' 

tf.  fi.  P_t,mj^|VpJ'n.pinijt-f^  =  (P_,v.  2rJ  ZnZs) HIOS 

3.  TiTANiTic  Iron  Obe.     Titaneisenera. 

Cleavage  =  P. 

a.  3.  P_.iP5T,;PSMjJT„i(3p.ni+t+) Mii**'"- 

a.  5.  P_.lPiT,lP5M|^t„;(3p.m+t±) Mii*- 

a.  S.  P„. ',  pjT  Zw,  1  p  J  Ze,  1  p+t  Ze,  J  pj  m  [4t„  1  p_m|Jfb  ;  p+mjjl 
K3P,M+T+)  =  (P_.  bJ  Zw,  r_  Ze,  r+ Ze,  ;S.) Mii'" 

18.  SUT.FHAT0-TBICABBONATE  DF  Lead.     Schwerbleierx. 
Cleavage  ^  P. 

a.  5.  HJ, Brooke,  Edin.  Phil.  Jour.  uL  II! 

a.  5.  nl,3r_, idem. 

*.  5.  T,M||T,.Rg,  idem. 

14.  Qdahtz.     Quarz.     Rock  Crystal. 

Cleavage  =  PJT,PJMfST,  =  (2Rp. 

9.  5.  PJT,PJM^;T,  =  (2RJ) Sim.  Mod.  26. ..J*.  P2».  R".  H55t 

«.  5.  iPJT,;PJM^5T,  =  (R|) Sim.  Mod.  83 P2'.  R".  H5iV 

a.  5.  JP^TZw,;pitZe,iP|M!5T..ip>15t.,  =  (RiZw,rJZe) PaS 

a.  5.  P+,T,Mj|T,.P^T,PiMj;T„ 

4.  5.  T,M^|T,.P|T,PiMjST,  =  (V.2HiZwZe) ModeI73.. 

P2*.  U*  HB51 
T,M|;T,.  iP^T  Zw,  Jpjt  Ze,  "PJM-fSTn  Sp$ra^t, 

=  (V.  Rf  Zw,rJ  Ze) H5fl 

l.mHtriPJT,;pJt.iP|M/^T«ip-Jm^Jt„ PV.  BSG 

T^,M|iiT,.PiT.piMfjT„ BS&, 

T.M^^T,.  ;PiT  Zw,  {pit  Ze,  pjm j^t,  =  (V.  R^  Zw,  rJZe)  HSfll 
T,M{|T,.!ftm,P^T,ip,m,t/^,PiMjST,.  =:  (V-r^Zn,  ^B^ZwZe 

J".  HS?" 

T,M|STe.pJm.PiT,pJm,tiS.PJM^'T„ HST* 

T,M^JT,.pJt.P„T,pJml5t„P„M-fST„ HSVJ 

T,M^»T,.pAPiT,p,m^^t„PJMtST„ P2".  HST^ 

T,Mi!T,.P^T,P.iM|^T„l(3p+m+t+)Ze,l(3p+ni±t+)Zw.. 

P2'.  HST".  J^ 
T,M15T,.P^T,PJMliTa2[J(3p+m±t;)]  =  (V.2R|ZwZe,  2»+,).. 

H58" 

T,Mj;T,.p*T,P.T.p.J;MlST.,P.MlST„i(3p+m±t+) HSS" 

T,M;5T,.PiT,P|M|ST„3[;(3p,m+t+)]  =  (V.2Hi2wZe,3 

t,mlJt,.P|T,  PJMl^T,  -  (v.  2Ri  ZwZe) f 

t,nilS(,.pim,  Pf  T,  pjm.t  I.PJMIJT,  -  (v.2rjZnZs,  2Ri  ZwZe)  I 
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15.*  Tetradymite.     Cleavage  =  P. 

2.  5.  iPfVT.iPAMf^T.ziCRi?) S230. 

16*.    POLYBASITE. 

1.  5.  P_,T,M|^T,=  (P_,V) Mexico D417.  P300. 

a.  5.  P,T,M j^T,.  3p.t,  3p.m|^t,  =z  (P, V.  3r,  Ze.  3r.  Zw) SI  14. 

3.  5.  P,T,M|4T8.6p.t,6p.m|^t,  =  (P,V.6r.Ze,6r,Zw) S114. 

17.*  Red  Silver-      Rothgiiltigerz.      Ruby   Silver.      Argent  rouge. 

Argent  antimoni^  sulfure.     Two  varieties  : 

1.  Light  Red  Silver;  Sulphuret  of  Silver  and  Arsenic. 

2.  Dark  Red  Silver  ;  Sulphuret  of  Silver  and  Antimony. 

Cleavage  =  PT,PMj^Tg. 

(The  forms  PT,PJT,P,T  should  perhaps  be  P|^T,P/t-T,P^T.) 

1.  5.  P,T,M|JT8  =  (P,V.) Model  7 H87". 

a.  5.  ^plt,  ipim|^t«  K3P+M+T+)  =  (r J,  S+) H87"- 

».  5.  i(3P+M+T±),  i(3p_m^:t±)  =  (S+,8_) H87'». 

a.  5.  Jp+t,jp+mjft„K3P.M+T±)=  (r+,SO mV. 

3.  5.  p,T.M|4T,.  JPJM,  iPiM,T|J  =z  (p,V.rJZn) UST\ 

4.  5.  T,M|JT,.iPM,iPM,T|^.  =  (V.  R,  Zn) H87»^ 

4.  5.  T,M|^T,.JPMZn,JpJmZs,iPM8T|^.^p^m,t|$ H87**. 

41.  5.  T,M^  JT2.iPM  Zn,  ipJmZs,  ip^m  Zs,  iPM,T|$,  ipim,t|4, 

Jparajti^,  J(3p+m±t+)  =  (V.  Ri  Zn,rJZ8,  r^  Zs,  s+) H88=*. 

4.  5.  T,M-}fT^i(3p_]M+T±),  i(3p+mq:t±)  =  (V.s_,8+) H?S*. 

41.  5.  T,  M|4T,.  iPM  Zn,  ^pim  Zs,  ^  PM,Tjf  ip^m.tjf,  ^(SpunCCT^ 

=  (V.R,Zn,r^Zs,8^) H*^?', 

41.  5.  m,T,m,ti4,Mifr,.iPJM.^PiM,TjJ  =  (V,r.Rja) H?5??"' 

4.  5.  m,T,m,tiJ,M|^T^iPMZn,^pimZs,iPM,T|^,iriiM*3^ 

=  (V,^;.R,Zn,l^&^ 5?^^ 

4.  5.  m,T,m,t}|,M|^T,.  ^PM  Zn,  ipjm  Zs,  iPM,Tjf  ^^iM -^ 

i  (3p+m±t+)  =  (V,  V.  R,  Zn,  rj  Zk  *^^  ^?^  • 

5.  5.  P.PT,P,T,PM^^T„  PjMlf r,.  =  (P.  2B.^  2K,>  *-^> 


18.  Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites.     Magneckiefti 
Cleavage  =z  P,T,M|^T,  =z  (P,rv 

1.  5.  P_,T,M1JT,  =  (P_,V) 

1.  5.  P,m,T,m^t{f,MJ4T,  =  (P.r,r' 

3.  5.  P,T,Mi4T,.pm,pm^f$«ir.V.*  ^f^^ 

3.  5.  P-,T,MfJT^p|t,pi»:^ 

3.  5.  P,m,T,m,tf^,Mfj[Ts.7im.wnrtf*-   -..'?--• 

3.  5.  P,m,T,m,t^Mf^T-»i^1fHli.T»^-'^ 
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8.  5.  P,m,T,ra,t^,M|^T,.pm,p§t,pm.t|4,i>JmfJt, 

=  (P,V,r.  2r,  ZnZ8,2r^  ZeZw) P213. 

4.  5.  T,M|^T,.  PJT,  P^Mj^T,, Sim.  Model  74.  L665*. 

5.  5.  P.P^T,P^M}4T,  =  (P.2R^ZwZe) Sim.  Model  96.  L665*. 

19.*  An  Isomorphotis  Grottp  of  Carbonates,  which  crystallise  or  cleave 
in  nearly  the  same  form  as  the  cleavage  rhombohedron  of  cal- 
careous spar. — I  have  written  the  symbols  as  if  the  forms  were 
all  precisel}'  alike,  but  the  following  table  corrects  the  error 
of  this  uniformity  by  giving  the  numbers  derivable  from  the 
most  recent  measurements  of  each  form. 

* 

[The  angle  quoted  is  that  across  the  obtuse  edge  of  the  Rhombohedron.J 

1.  Calcareous  Spar: 

105O   5'  Moh8  =  iPi:g?88g$F,iP|:8?88M9M||Tr 

Do. 

104O  28§'Hauy=  iPi;g8g§g88T,iP|:gg8^^M}4Tr 

2.  Dolomite: 

106O  15'  Mohs  =  iP|:8S8*»!iF.iP|:8i8mJM|jTr 

3.  Brown  Spar: 

107O  3(y  Levy  =  iPi:8^mJT,iP|:g^8988M|fTr 

4.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia : 

107»  22'    Levy  =  iPt:8g^??§T,  iP|:8^?^MHTr 

5.  Mesitin  Spar:  ?     —    Rose 

6.  Carbonate  of  Iron  : 

107°   0'  Mohs  =  iPm888if?T,iPffi^gg8g9MHT.. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Manganese : 

106°  51'  Mohs  =  \nTj%Wi%'^'\n.%nmm\^'^f 

8.  Carbonate  of  Zinc : 

107°  40'  Mohs  =  iPi:8?H§§F.iP|:8??m?MHTr 

I  have  adopted  Hauy*8  measurement,  and  written  the  symbol  -^^PT, 
^PM|^Tg,  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the  above  cited  forms.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  inaccurate,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  differences  of  the  forms 
are  not  such  as  to  serve  as  a  useful  means  of  discriminating  the  minerals 
from  one  another,  while,  at  the  same  time,  chemistry  affords  us  methods 
of  discrimination  which  are  both  simple  and  certain. 

The  Cleavage  of  all  the  varieties  is  =  JPT,  jPMJ^f  T^. 

1.  Calcareous  Spar.     Calc  Spar.     Carbonate  of  Lime.     Chaux  Car- 
bonate.    Kalkspath.     Kohlensaurer  Kalk. 

Prisms. 

t.  5.  P+,  T,M|JT8.  =  (P+jV)  ...(Hauy  s  Prismatique)...Md.  7-  H6". 

!•  5.  P+, iT, Jt, iM||T^ Jmf f t^  (alternante) H6«i.315-. 

I.  6.  P+,T,mfft»  Model8...fcomprimee) H6"i.  315\ 

I,  5.  P4.,t,M|^T„ (evas6e) H6«i.315% 
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1.  6.  P_,t,m||t,  =  (P_,v) (raccourcie) H6"i.315*, 

1.  5.  Pl,t,m^Jt,=  (Pri^v) (lamelliforrae) H6"i.315*. 

1.  5.  P+,  M,T,  m,t15,  mist,  «  (P+,V,  v)    Cumberland... Md.  10.  Hi  P. 

JRhombokedrons. 

9.  5.  JPT,iPM|^Ts  =  (R,)  ...  (Hauy's  Primitive)... Md.  83.  Ui\  BP. 

9.  5.  iPiT,  jPjMlf  T,  =  (RJ) (Hauy's  Equiaxe)...Md.  85.  H4*. 

9.  5.  iP,T,jP,M|^T,  =  (R,) (Hauy's  In  verse)...  Md.  89.  H4*. 

«.  5.  lP4T,JP4M|iT,=  (R4) (Haiiys  Contra8tante)...H4\ 

«.  5.  i  PftT,  {PsMf^T,  =  (Rft)  ...  (Hauy's  Mixte)  ...Derby shire... H4». 
«.  5.  PsTjPjMJ^T,  =  (2R5  ZwZe)...  (Hauy's  Leptomorphique)...H4*. 

«.  5.  JP|T,1P|M|JT,  =  (RJ) (HaUys  Cuboide) H4». 

«.  5.  JPTZw,JpltZe,iPM|^Tj,iplm|^t,  =  (R,Zw,riZe) 

(Haiiy's  Semi-6margin6). . .  Is^re H5" . 

«.  5.  lptZw,lP,TZe,{pm}Jt^lP,M|JT,  =  (riZw,R,Ze) (Hatty's 

Unitaire) Lyons.  Ireland H5  ". 

2.  5.  1pt,1P4T,;pmHt„1P4M||Ts  =  (b-.R*) Derbyshire U5'\ 

2.  5.  JptZw,lP5TZe,Jpm|^t^lP5M|fT,  =  (r,  Zw,  RjZe) H5»». 

2.  5.  }pJt,lP,T,iplm||t^lP,M|fT,  =  (r},R,)...Clermont.Farrand,  H6». 

2.  5.  JpiT,iP5T,biMJ^T8,JP6M||T,.  =  (rl,R6) Derbyshire... H7»». 

2.  5.  1P„T  Zw,  JpIt  Ze,  IPjaM^T^  JriMffTji.  =  (R;,  Zw,  rj  Ze)  ...HT". 

2.  5.  iPuT,JplT,lP.,M|^T^iplMJjT^  =  (Ru,r1) H7-. 

2.  5.  iP,T  Zw,  Jp4t  Ze,  iP.MlJT^  Ipimilt,  =  (R,  Zw,  r*  Ze) H8*». 

2.  5.  iPJT  Zw,  Jp^t  Ze,  1PSM|JT„  ip4mlSt,.  =  (RJ  Zw,  r^  Ze) H9". 

2.  5.  Jpt  Zw,  ;p,T  Zw,  IP5T  Ze,  JpmlJtj,  iP4Ml|T„  JPsMlJT^  . 

=  (r,  Zw,  B4  Zw,  Rft  Ze) Jura HlO**. 

a.  5.  ipix,  Jp{t,  IPuT,  ;pX|t^  ipJmSt,,  JPuMl|T«  =  (rJ,  rJ,  R^)  ...H13". 
2.  5.  riZw,  B4ZW,  RjZe,  r{  Ze,  H16"'. 

2.  5.  j(3»PM±T:;)  =  (S,)...(HauysM6tastatique)...Md.;il6.  H4*.R^ 

2.  5.  J(3P:j:M±T+)  =  (Slj:) (Hau/s  Axigraphe) H4*- 

2.  5.  i(3P3I±T+),i(3P+M±T+)  =  (S^,S+) H7». 

2.  5.  i(3pim±t+),l(3P^M±Tq:)  =  (8„S_) Simplon HT". 

Rhomhohedrons  with  Scalenohedrons, 

2.  5.  iptjipml^t^KSPiMfTn:)  =  (r„S,) Derbyshire IV\  US'*. 

2.  5.  ipt,  Jpm|ft^i(3P4.M±T^:)  ==  (r„S+) Oisans R*'.  H5'*. 

2.  5.  iPlT,iPiMifT^i(3p+m+t±)  =  (R;,s+) H6». 

2.  5.  JPlT,iPiM|JT»i(3p1:m+t±)  =  (R1,8J) H6«. 

a.  5.  ^iT,;plMMT,,J(3P4:M±T+)  =  (r^si) H6« 

2.  5.  ;p,T,ip,MUT«i(3P+M±T+)=(B«S+) H7» 
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2.  5.  ipAip,ml*t^J(3Ft:M±T+)  =  (r«S:j:) H8«. 

2.  5.  JP4T,  iP^MllTg.  i  (3p,m±t:p)  =  (R48O  Derbyshire H8*. 

2.  5.  JpJt,  JpJmIsT,,  i(3P,M±Tq:)  =  (rJ,  S,)  ...  Bex,  Switzerland... H8**. 

2.  5.  }PiT,lP;MlST«i(3P»M±T^)=  (R5,S0 H8^. 

2.  5.  ipA  iPiinilt,,  1  (3P:|:M±T+)  =  (ro  S^:) Hartz H8^. 

2.  5.  ip5t,ip;mXi(3P4:M±T+)=(rJ,S:^) H9*. 

2.  5.  Jpt  Zw,  ip,t  Ze,  Jpmllt,,  ip  mlSt«,  J  (3P^M±T-)  =  (r,  Zw,  r,  Ze,  S^:) 

2.  5.  iPT  Zw,  Jpjt  Ze,  JpmIJtj,  ipjmljtj,  i  (3P,M±T+)  =  (r,  Zw,  rJ  Ze,  S^ 

Mexico HIO^. 

2.  5.  JPT,JPM||T»i(3P+M±T+),i(3P_.M±Tqp)==(R,,S+,S_.)  H10« 
2.  5.  lp,t,Jp,mlJt,.K3P+^t!:T+),i(3p.m±t+)  =(r^S+,8,) H14^ 

2.  5.  5P,TZw,ip,4tZe,iP,Mi|T„'pumlJt«i(3p+«i:tt:;) 

=  (R,Zw,ruZe,  84.) Lyons.. .H14* 

2.  5.  IP4T Zw,  ip,t  Z€,  JP4MiJT„  5p,mi5t„  i(3p  m±t+)  =  (R, Zw,  r,Ze,  s,) 

H14»« 

2.  5.  RoS„S4:, H15^» 

2.  5.  r,Zw,  fjZe,  s„  S4., H15'*. 

2.  5.  fiZw,  R4ZW,  rJ  Ze,  Si,    H15'*'. 

2.  5.  R,Zw,r4Zw,S„B_, H15"*. 

2.  5.  RjZwjR^Zw,  RuZe,  Sj, HI6'**. 

2.  5.  Ri,  r4,  8:|:.  8_, H16"«. 

2.  5.  R4ZW,  rJZe,  r,Ze,  s„ H17'**. 

2.  5.  r4Zw,  FgZe,  S„  Slj:, H18»^ 

2.  5.  rl,r8,8„S4.,    Hl8** 

2.  5.  r,Zw,rJZe,r;Zn,r;Zs,  S4.,  s:}:, H19** 

2.  5.  r,Zw,RjZe,r;Ze,RjZe,S„ Hig'*^. 

2.  5.  R4ZW,  RuZe,  rJZe,  rJZe,  rJZn,  rJZs,  Si,    H20'**. 

Complete  Prisms  with  Incomplete  Pyramids, 

3.  5.  p+iT,M|JT,.  ipjT,  JpImIItj, Kongsberg.  Andreasberg . . .  HIO*. 

3.  5.  P4.,T,M1|T,.  1p,t, iPsMljTg, Derbyshire Hll*. 

8.  5.  P+,T,MST,.P,M,P5M,T15  =  (P+,T,Ml|T,.2R5ZnZs) Hll". 

3.  5.  P,t,miSt,.}(3P4:M±T+)=:(p.t,mXS:J:)  =  (P,v.s:j:) hip. 

3.  5.  P+,T,MSTs.}p;t,ip;inl8t2=  (P+,V,r}) Derbyshire Hll'*. 

3.  5.  P+,T,M!ST,.ip;t,{pXSt,  =  (P+,V,rJ) Hl$^. 

3.  5.  p+,t,m[|t^ iP^M, JP^MjT};  =  (p+.v.R^Zn) H12". 

3.  5.  P4.,  V.RiZw,rlZe,   H15». 

8.  5.  P4.,  V.  RjZe,  s,, H16"*. 

3.  5.  P,V.riZe,r,Ze, H16"'. 

8.  5.  P+,  V.rjZe,  S„ H16"\ 

8.  5.  P4.,  V,  r.  r4Zw, H16"'. 

8.  5.  p+,  V.  i^Ze,  r,Ze, H16»»*. 

3.  5.  P+,  Y,  T4ZW,  H.Ze,  H16»«. 
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3.  5.  p-|.,v.  RsZn,  r|Zn,  84., Hl9 

3.  5,  P+,  V,  3m.t  R,,  s^:,    H19'*. 

3.  5.  P+,  V,  r.  R^Zn,  r,Z8, H19**°. 

3.  5.  P+,  V,  r.  S4,  8+,  % H19"*. 

3.  5.  p,v,r.r?R«8+ H20***. 

3.  5.  ?+,  V.  nZw,  r,Ze,  RuZe,  slj:, H20'«. 

Incomplete  Prisms  with  Complete  Pyramids. 

a.)  Without  Scalenohedrons. 

4.  5.  T,M}JT^P|M,PJM,T|4, Derbyshire.  Cumberland... H7». 

#.  5.  T,Mf fT^  Pf M,  Pf M,t4, H7». 

#.  5.  T,  M|JT,.PT,  PMiST,.=  (V.  2Ri) Sim.  Md.  73.  HlO". 

#.  5.  T,M}^Tj.iPMZn,lPM,Tj4  =  (V.R,  Zn) Md.71.  H5".R^ 

#.  5.  T,M{iT,.lPT  Zw,iPM|fT,  =  (V.  R^  Zw)  ...Md.72.  H5^«.  R'^, 

4.  5.  T,M|iTs.ipiT,blM}fT» Sim.  Model  72.  H7*. 

4L  5.  T,M}^T,.Jpim,iplm,t}J, Cumberland... Sim.  Model  71.  HG". 

4.  5.  T,Mj|T„  1P,T, iPjMIJT,.  =  (V.R^,) Lyons H8*». 

#.  5.  T,M15T,.iplT,ipjMi}T„ Sim.  Model  72.  H9*. 

#.  5.  T,MlJTj|.  JPJT,  JPJM1ST„ Sim.  Model  72.  H9*^ 

#.  5.  T,M1ST,.  JliT,  JPJM!JT»  ...Castelnaudary...Sim.  Model  72.  H9". 

#.  5.  T,  MiSTr  Jpm  Zn,  JP,M  Zs,  ipm,tiS,  1P,M,T1|, Lyons H9**. 

#.  5.  T,MlJT,.iPTZw,lp,tZe,JPM!|Tj,ipimlSt„... Derbyshire.. .H10». 
#.  5.  T,MlST,.ipltZw,iP,TZw,lplml5t„JP8MlST^... Derbyshire.  H12''. 

#.  5.  T,MlJT^iPiT,ipJt,{PiM!|T«Jp{mlSt,=  (V.Ri.r}) H13» 

#.  5.  T,Mi3*T,.  iplt,  iP|T,  JpimlJt«  JPIMIST^ Hartz H13». 

#.  5.  T,M1ST,.  ipjT,  IPuT,  ipiwlST^  IPuMIST^ Freyberg HIS''. 

#.  5.  t,m|ft,.lPiT,5PlMifT8, Derbyshire.  Norway H7^ 

#.  5.  t,  mlSt,.  iP T  Z w,  Jplt  Ze,  iPMIJTg,  {pim!|t» Is^re H9". 

#.  5.  m,T,m,tl|,MlJT^iPiT,JPlMlST,.  =  (V,t;.Ri)   H12^. 

5.)  With  Scalenohedrons. 

#..5.  T,MjJT^l(3P,M±T+)  =  (V.S.) Derbyshire Ha" 

#.  5.  T,  MIST^  JPM, iPMjTll,  J (3p:f  m±t+)  =  (V.  R,  Zn,  s^:)  ...  HlO" 

#.  5.  T,  MlIT,.  ipt,  }pml*t„  1(3p,m±t+)  =  (V.  r„s,) H10*» 

#.  5.  T,M15T^iPJT,JPiMiST^i(3PiM±TH:)  =  (V.R},Si) H12«' 

4L  5.  T,Mi|T^  ipit,  JpJmlSt^  l(3PiM±T+) H12«» 

#.  5.  [T,Mi5T,.ipit,iplml5t2,U3P,M±T+)]  x  2, H12'«, 

#.  5.  T,MlST»J(3p,m±t:;),{(3p_M±Tq:)  =  (V.8„s_) H14 

#.  5.  V.  rj  Ze,  rJZn,  rJZs,  S„ H17"' 

#.  5.  V.riZe,s„s_,  H17"* 

4.  5.  V.RiZe,r,Ze,8„  Hl7»**^ 

#.  5.  V.  RiZe,  8|,  8+, H17^« 

#.  5.  V.  R„Zw,  RjZe,  8+,  H18'» 
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#.  5.  V.  R|,Zw,  S+,  B.,  H18»». 

4L  6.  V.K„Zw,RiZe,s„ H18**. 

4.  5.  V.RgZe,8„8«,  HIS**. 

4L  5.  V.FiZw,  RlZe,r,Ze,8|, H19"^ 

4.  5.  V.r,Zw,rJZe,S„8^, r Hl9'*. 

4.  5.  V.  riZe,  r,Ze,  rJZn,  rJZs,  Sp H19'« 

#.  5.  *V.  RjZe,  liZe,  28+,    H20*^ 

4.  5.  V.  RiZe,  rjZe,  R^Zw,  s„ H20'**. 

#.  5.  V.r,Ze,r;Zn,i^Zs,s„8_, H20»«. 

4L  5.  V,  t7.  r^Zw,  rJZn,  rJZs,  slj:,   H20**'. 

4L  5.  V.  R,Zw,  R|Zw,  riZe,  rJZe,  r,Ze,  Si, H21*« 

4.  5.  T,M;ST,.i(3P,M±T+)  =  (v.  SO Derbyshire H8'». 

4.  5.  t,mStj.  pjm,  pX*!!.  U3PiM±T+)  =  (v.  2rt  ZnZs,  S^)    H13".  B?'. 

4u  5.  T,MlST,.lp,tZe,}p,ml5t„i(3P,M±T+) H14* 

4.  5.  v.S„8_, HI5*". 

4.  5.  ¥.841,84.,  H15»*". 

4.  5.  V.  R4,8_,  H15'**. 

4.  5.  V.  R4ZW,  rl  Ze,  81, H17*». 

4.  5.  V.  R4ZW,  ri  Ze,  8_, H17*". 

4L  6.  t,inlSt^  IPJT,  iPlMlST,,  i(3p+m±t+)  =  (v.  RJ,  8+) H13». 

4.  5.  t,mlSt^{plt,JpXSt»i(3P:fM±T+)  =  (v.  rj,  S^:)... Norway.  HI 3^. 

4.  5.  t,mi;t^lP,T,iP,MlST8,i(3p»m±t+)  =  (v.R«80 India.. .H14* 

4.  5.  t,m|5t2.iP,M,iP2M2Tl*,J(3p:t:m±t:;)=:(v.  R,Zn,sJ) HH*^. 

4.  5.  t,m!St2.iP,M,lPgM,T15,i(3ptm±t:;) Hl4*^. 

4.  5.  v.rJZe,  RjZe,  s,, H17'"- 

4.  5.  V.  rJZn,  rJZs,  Sp  2s:t:, H18^« 

4.  5.  v.R^Zw,  Sp  S_^, HI9'". 

4.  5.  V.  R^Zn,  rJZs,  r,Zs,  Sp  s_ H21'*'. 

4.  5.  V.  r,Zw,  rjZe,  Sp  2s:[:,    H21»*«. 

4.  5.  V,  t?.  rJZe,  s^.,  s+,  H20***. 

4.  5.  V,r,  KiZw,r,3Zw,  s_,  s^.,  sljl, H21 

4.  5.  V,  r.  R,3Zw,RjZe,R2Ze,  s_,s;}:, H21 

Pyramids  with  the  apex  truncated, 

«.  5.  P^.iPt,iPM|fT,  =  (P_.R,)...(Hauy'sBase)  Md.  86.  R'l  H5^ 

5.  5.  P-. iPJT, iPJMJ^T^.  =  (p_.Ri)... Mexico... Sim.  Model  86.  H5'^ 

«.  5.  p.JPjTjJP^MJ-fT^.  =  (p.R^)  Offenbanya H6^. 

«.  5.  p+.  iP,T,  JP.Mi^Tj  =  (P4..R4) Derbyshire H6»- 

«.  5.  p.  JPg  T,  iP|  M|f Fg.  =  (p.R|) Ilartz H6^. 

5.  5.  P.  Jpt  Zw,  iPjT  Ze,  Jpml^t^,  JP.Ml^T^  =  (P.  r,  Zw,  R,  Ze) Hg"*. 

5.  5.  P.  Jpt,  iP4T,  5piiil5t„  JP4MIJT2  =  (P.  Fp  R,)  H9«. 

«.  5.  P4..  ipjt,  JP5T,  Jplml^t,,  iPjMIST,.  =  (p+.  rl,  R5) Hartz. . . H 1 1^'. 

«.  5.  p+.  JP,T  Zw,  ip,3t  Ze,  JP.Ml^T,,  Jpisml^t^  =  (p4..R2Zw,r,3Ze)Hl  1^. 
5,  5.  p+. Jpat,  iPuT,  JpgmlJtj,  JP.^MlSTg.  =  (p+.r^i  Rm)  •••  Hartz. ..Hll'*. 
«.  6-  p.  JPJT  Zw,  ipst  Ze,  JP?M1ST»  ipsmlSt,  =.  (p.  RJ  Zw,  r^  Ze)  . . .  H 1 2^. 


IM 
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5.  5.  P.}p,tZe,{p,m|Jt«{(3P,M±T:;)  =  (P.r,Ze,  Si)... Mexico.. .Hll^ 
«.  5.  P+.1(3P4:M±T+)  =  (P+.S|) Hartz H6*'. 

2.  Dolomite.     Bitter  Spar.     Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. 

Rhomb  Spar.     Ilautenspath. 

2.  5.  iPT,{PMlST,  =  (RO P168.  Lyl2». 

IS.  5.  Ti,  R„  Ly  V.  5. 

2.  5.  R4,B„ Lyl2'. 

3.  5.  P4.,  V.  rjZn,  R4Zn,  r,Z8,  slj:,   Lyl2'. 

#.  5.  V.  R,Zn,r4Zn, Lyl2*. 

#.  5.  V.  riZn,  R4Zn,  r,Zs,  Lyl2*. 

«.  5.  P.}PT,iPMl|T,  =  (P.RO  Lyl2«. 

5.  5.  p-|_.  R4, '. Ly  V.  4. 

5.  5.  P.r„R,,  Ly  V.6. 

3.  Beown  Spar.      Braunspath.      Carbonate    of  Magnesia  and   Iron. 

Breunnerite.     Hallite.     Pearl  Spar. 
2.  5.  JPT,  iPMIIT,  =  (Ri)  Lyv.  1.  P168. 

4.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.     Talkspath. 

2.  5.  {PT,JPMUT,  =  (R,) Lyv.L 

5.  Mesitin  Spar.     Mesitinspath. 
2.  5.  1PT,JPM1|T,? 

6.  Carbonate  of  Iron.     Eisenspath.     Spathose  Iron. 

1.  5.  P,t,mlSt5  =  (P,  v) Ly69'. 

2.  5.  JPT,  }PM1|T,  =  (R,) Lyv.L 

2.  5.  lPiT,JPiMl|T,=  (Ri) Lyv.  2. 

2.  5.  lP5T,iP5M|JT,=  (R,)   Lyv.3. 

2.  5.  iPT,}p5t,iPMl|T,,lp5ml|t,  =  (R„r5) Lyv.  4. 

#.  5.  V.R,Zn,Si, Ly70^ 

#.  5.  P_,T,MgT,.  Ipt  Zw,  ipJtZe,  IpmlJt^  ipJmlSt,  =  (P^, V.  r^Zw,  riZe) 

Ly70«. 

«.  5.  P.iPT,}PMl|T,  =  (P.  R,) Ly  v.5. 

5.  5.  P+.JP5T,iP5Ml*T,  =  (P+.R5)   Ly70'. 

5.  5.  P_.5PTZw,lPJTZe,lPMlST,,JPiM!|T,  =  (P-..RiZw,RiZe)Ly70*. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Manganese.    Manganspath.     Red  Manganese. 

2.  5.  lPiT,lPlMi5T8  =  (Rl) Lyv.L 

2.  5.  S„ Lyv.2. 

«,  5.  P.iPT,lPMiST,  =  (P.Ri) P246. 

8.  Galmei.     Carbonate  of  Zinc.     Calamine.     Zinc  spath. 

1.  5.  P„T,M1ST,  =  (P.,  V) Hivl84. 

2.  5.  JPT,  iPMlST,  =  (R|) Ly73^P375.  HivlSh 

2.  5.  IP,T, iPjMiiT,  =  (R,) P375.  Hivl84. 
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2.  5.  iPiT,  JPiMlJT,  =  (Ri) Lyv.2.  P375. 

2.  5.  iP,T,iplt,lP,M!ST8,{p5ra|5t,  =  (R^rl)  Ly73'. 

9?     Pl-umbo-Calcite.     Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Lead. 

9.  5.  Ri, Johnstone. 

90*.  Nitrate  of  Soda.     Saltpetersaures  Natron.     Cubic  Nitre. 

Cleavage  =  iPT,  JPMISTj  =  (R,). 
«.  5.  iPT,  JPM15T,  =  (R,)  Model  83.  P198.  Hii2l4. 

91.  Talc.     Talk.     Hexagonal  Talc. 

Cleavage  =  P. 
1.  5.  P_,T,M1JT,=  (P»,V)...Model7.  Ti357.  Ly  v.  1.  H71'**.  P120. 

»2.»  Phenakite,     Cleavage  =  T,M1ST,  =  (V). 

4.  5.  t,mi;t,. iPJM,  1P{M,TJS, Beirich,  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd  34  fig". 

#.  5.  T,M1ST,.  P{T,  PJMIST,, Sim.  Model  73.  idenoi  fig  ». 

#.  5.  T,MJST,.  ip{m,  PJT,  Jp{m,tlJ,  PJM1|T,  =  (V.  rJZn,  2RiZw  Ze) 

idem  fig. ". 
#.  5.  (T,M1ST,.;PJM,JPJM,T1J)  x  2 idem 

23.*  Willelmine.     Willemit.     Cleavage  =  P. 

#.  5.  T,M1JT,.  iPT,  iPMlJTs  =  (V.  R,) Model  72.  Ly82«. 

241.  An  Isomorphous  Group  of  Phosphates^    1,  2,  3,  4  : — 

1.  Apatite   from    Ehrenfriedersdorf.      Phosphate   of    Lime.       Chaux 

phosphatee. 

2.  Apatite  from  Snarum. 

Cleavage  =  p,T,Ml|Tg  ^  (p,V). 

1.  5.  P_,  TM\\^2  =  (P-,V) Model  7.  J'^.  P171».  H26'. 

1.  5.  P,m,T,m,t;j,  MI^T^  =  (P,V,  v)  Model  10.  J'*'.  H26\ 

3.  5.  P,T,M15T,.p;t,pXSt2, Model  58.  J»^  P17P.  H26'. 

3.  5.  P,T,M15T2.p:t,p,W,St,, Model  58.  H26\ 

3.  5.  P.T,M15T2.  pV'm,  p?t,  p>vtlS,  pjml^t,  =  (P,  V.  2rl?  ZnZs,  2rJ  Ze  Zw) 

H2G^  J'«. 

3.  5.  P,T,M15Tg.p>,pIt,pVXt!5,pImi5t« H26*- 

3.  5.  P,M,T,  m^tI^,  MIJT^.  PJT,  P^MJ^jTa  =  (P,V,t7.  2R?ZwZe)  J'-^  H26^ 

3.  5.  P,m,T,m,tlS,M15T2.pV%pl?mX2s, H26'^ 

3.  5.  P,m,T,m,tl5,  M15T,.2rl?ZnZs,  2r5ZeZw, Sim.  Md.  52.  H26". 

3.5.  P,m,T,  m,tl5,  MIJT^.  2rl? ZnZs,  2rJ  ZeZw,  2rS ZeZw, H27'*. 

3.  5.  P,m,T,  m^tiS,  M'^T,.  2rl?ZnZs,  2rJZeZw,  2r§ZeZw, H27". 

a.  5.  P,m,T,  m^tll,  MIST^.  2rV" ZnZs,  2r| ZeZw,  2rJ  ZeZw,  2ii ZeZw,  2s, 

H27'*. 

4L  5.  T,M1|T,.  PiT,  PJMIJT,  =  (V.  2RJZw  Ze) J^».  H26«. 

#.  5.  in,T,m,tlS,  MIJT,.  PJT,  P{M||T« P171^  H26«.  J»»*. 
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3.    Phosphate  op  Lead.      Braunbleierz   von   Paoullaouen.      Plomb 

phosphate. 
Cleavage  =  plJt,  p>lJt,  =  (2rlJ). 

1.  5.  P+,T,MgT,  =  (P+,V)...Hof8grund.  Clausthal.  Bere8of...Md.  7. 

J»".  L273*.  H93''. 
1.  5.  P4.,M,T,  MjtIJ,  MIST,  =  (P+,V,  r) Huelgoet Model  10. 

J'»  L273».  H93^'. 
9.  5.  PUT,  PjJMiiT^  (Primitive)  =  (2R!JZwZe)...Md.  26.  Leonhard. 
a.  5.  P+,T,M!ST,.pl?t,plJmSt» Joh.  Georgenstadt Sim.  Md.  58. 

L273».  J'^\  H94'\ 

3.  5.  P+,ra.T,m,tlS,  Ml|T,.plJt,plJml|t» L273*.  P363.  H94'«. 

#.5.  T,Mj|T,.  PUT,  P1;M!ST« Beresof.  Cornwall... Sim,  Model  74, 

but  the  prism  longer,  like  Model  73 J^".  L273'.  M^'^  H93'*. 

#.  5.  T,  mIItj.  PST,  P5M1JT,, Sim.  Model  74.  L273«.  H94'\ 

5.  5.  p_.  PUT,  PUMiJTjj, ...  Joh.  Georgenstadt... Md.  96.  L273^  H94'\ 

4.  Arseniate  of  Lead.     Griinbleierz  von  Johann-Georgenstadt. 

Plomb  phosphato- arseniate. 
Cleavage  =  t,  mjjt^ 

1.  5.  P,T,MSTjr, Model  7.  Ly  52*.  P364. 

3.  5.  P,T,M1JT,. pit, pJmSt„ Sim.  Model  58.  Ly52*.  Ti574.  P364. 

3.  5.  P_,  T,  MUT,.  pSt,  i^mlJt,, Sim.  Model  58.  Ly52». 

3.  5.  P,T,MST,.  pjt,  pit,  pJm'X  pSmlJt^  Ly52'. 

#.  5.  T,M1JT2.  PIT,  PJMUT^ Sim.Model74.  Lv52«. 

4.  5.  T,  MUT^  PJT,  pjt,  PJMUT«  p5ra!Jt« Ly52«. 

5.  5.  P«.  pjt,  pjmllt,, Sim.  Model  76,  but  flatter.  Ly  52*. 

25.*  Copper   Mica.     Kupferglimmer.     Rhomboidal   Arseniate   of 

Copper. 
Cleavage  =  P.  {pgt,  ipsmllt,  =  (P.  r,). 

a.  5.  lp3t,lPgbT,{p,mlJt„iP^J^Ml|T«=  (r^Rgi^)  P330». 

«.  5.  Pz.  Jpat  Zw,  Jp^  Ze,  Jp,ml5ta,  JpJmUt^  Ly65'.  P330«. 

5.  5.  Pi.  }pst,  p;t,  Jpamllt,,  pImlSt,, Ly65*. 

5.  5.  P=.  Ipst,  Jp,mX  Tingtang,  Cornwall.  H102»^  Ly65*.  P330.Mii"*. 

26.*  DioPTASE.     Emerald  Copper.     Kupfer-Smaragd. 

Cleavage  =  JPJT.  iPJMliT,  =  (RI). 
4.  5.  T,Mirr,.iPJxM,iPJM,Tli,...Sim.Md.71.  W\  HlOO'*^.  P323'.R'*. 

2  7.  CoQUiMDiTE.     Persulphate  of  Iron  from  Chili. 

Cleavage  =  t,  mi|t^  rft,  p^Ut,  =  (v.  2rJ). 
3.  5.  p+,  T,MUT,.  P; T,  PJMUT,  =  (p+,V.  2RJZeZw)...Dl78.  T  i  450. 

2S.  Vanadiate  of  Lead.     Vanadinbleierz. 

1.  5.  P,T,M1»T,  =  (P,V), Model  7.  Ti573. 

h 
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9B,  One- Axed  Mica.     Einaxiger  Glimmer.    Mica  with  one  axis  of 

double  refraction. 
Cleavage  =  P. 

1.  5.  P^,T,MIST^ Siberia.  Vesuvius.  Model  7.  J'«^.  H82»  P102. 

1.  5.  P=,t,mlJty  Pet,  p5ml5t» J»«^.  H82'«. 

30.  Nepheline.     Sommite. 

Cleavage  =  p,t,miSta  =  (p,v). 
1.  5.  P,T,M[|T,  =  (P,V)... Vesuvius.  Md.7.  L469^  J»«\  Mii250».  H62^. 

1.  5.  P,m,T,  m,tlS,  M1ST„ Sim.  Model  10.  Ly28*. 

3.  5.  P,T,Mi5T2.  plt,plmiSt^  Sim.  Md.58.  L469'.  J'~.  M"«.  H62».  Ly28'. 

a.  5.  P,T,MSTg.  pit,  pt,  pimSts,  pmgt» L469».  P132. 

3.  6.  P,m,T,  m,tl|,  MIJT,.  pit,  plmlJt,, Ly28*. 

8.  5.  P,m,T,m,tlJ,MiST,.pit,pt,plmlJt»pmi;t« Ly28*. 

81.  Bebyl.    Emerald.     Smaragd.     Emeraude.     Aquamarine. 

Cleavage  =  P,T,M|ST,. 

1.  5.  P,T,M15T» Peru Model  7.  Ly33^  L392'.  H71*" 

1.  5.  P,m,T,m,tl|,  M1|T„  ...  Sim.  Model  10.  Ly  v.2.  L392'.  J».  H71"*. 

8.  5.  P,T,MiST,.pm,  pm,tJL Model  56.  J».  Ly  v.3.  L392».  H71'*'. 

8.  5.  P,T,M|§T,.  pSt,  pjjmllt,, Sim.  Model  58.  J».  L392*.  H7i'*^. 

8.  5.  P,T,Mi|T,.pm,pl|t,pm,tlJ,plSml|t^ J'^.  Ly  v.6.  L392^  H71'*. 

8.  5.  P,T,Ml|T,.pm,pSt,pm,t!J,pamlSt»  Md.  52.  Lyv.5.  L392\H71'*«. 
3.  5.  P,T,M|JT2.pm,pl5t,pJJt,pmApl5mlStg,pJ5ml5t2, Lyv.7.  L392^ 

H71"^ 

3.  5.  P,T,M15T„3m.t.pm,pJJt,pm,tli,p^ml5t,,  Ly33*. 

3.  5.  P,m,T,  matlJ,  MIJT,.  pm,  pjjt,  pmjtH,  pi^mlJi^, Model  52. 

Ly  v.  8.  L392«.  H72'**. 
3.  5.  P,ra,T,  m^tlg,  M1|T,.  pra,pyiot,  pjjt,  plJt,  pmatlJ,  Pyi(jmlJt2,p;jm;St^ 

plaralJta, P99. 

3.  5.  P,iTi,T,  m^tlS,  MlSTj.  pm,  plJt,  pijt,  pm^tH,  p^ralSt^,  pilmijt^ 

=  (P,V,t;.2r,ZnZs,  2rl5ZwZe,2r;jZwZe) Ly33'. 

4.  5.  T,Mj|T8.pra,r;ST,pm2tl3,pl5M!jT2,  Ly33'. 

82.  PraosMALiTE.     Per  muriat6.         Cleavage  =  P. 

1.  5.  P,T,M1|T„ Model  7.  L772'.  J  iii'^'.  P227.  Miii  143.  Ly  v.  1. 

3.  5.  P,T,MlST,.pSt,p5t,pJml5t„pSmllt,=(P,V.rS,r;) P227.  L772«. 

33.  EuDiALYTE.         Cleavage  =  P.Jplm,  ipSm^tjg  =  (P.  r|). 

3.  5.  P,t,m1?t,.  JPJM,  IpSm,  \Fm,T\l  ipSm.tH  =  (P,v.  R|Zn,  liZn) 

M^*'.  Pi 53. 
3.  5.  P, V,  r.  RJ  Zn,  i^  Zn,  rJZs, Ly27*.  L391'. 

84.  Chabasite.     Chabasie. 

Cleavage=  RJ  =  Rhombohedron  of  94°  46'. 

9.  5.  RJ, J»'.  Ly44^  L199^  H84^. 

8.  5.  RJ  X  2, Ly44\  Ll99^ 
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2.  5.  R}Zw,iiZe, L199». 

».  5.  R;Zw,rJZe,  LigO*. 

2.  5.  R;Zw,BSZe,r|Ze, Model  102.  L199*.  J«.  M»»  H84«». 

2.  5.  r;Zw,r5Ze,S^ L199'.  H84«». 

2.  5.  r{Zw,rSZe,r5Ze,  S«, P145». 

2.  5.  (R;Zw,r}Ze)  X  2, L44'.  L19y. 

2.  5.  (R5Zw,BSZe,i1Ze)  x  2, L199'. 

2.  5.  (RJ,S_)  X  2,  Ly44*. 

2.  5.  (RJ,Rt,S_)  X  2, Ly44*. 

2.  5.  (RJ,  RS,  R}.  S_)  X  2,    Ly44«. 

#.  5.  v.R;Zn,B|Z8,r{Zs, L199*. 

#.  5.  (v.R;Zn,RSZa,i*Z8)  x  2, M*'^.  L19y. 

#.  5.  (V.R;,RS,RJ.SJ  X  2, Ly44'. 

35.  I.EvrNE.         Qeavage  =  R,  =  (iP,T,  JP,MiiT,). 

5.  5.  (P.  pm,  P,T,  piDjtg,  P,MI5T,)  x  2, P146.  Ly45*. 

30.  Alunite.     Alum-stone.     Alaunstein.         Cleavage  =  P. 

2.  5.  RJ Ti307.  Ll31».Lyl9*. 

«.  5.  P.  Ri Sim.  Model  86.  Ti307.  M»".  L131*.  Lyl9'. 

5.  5.  p.RJ,r_,rZ,  L131».  P203. 

3  7.  TouBMALiNE.     TurmaliD. 

Axes  varying  from  p^.m^fttis  to  p4.m*at|5,  in  which  respect  this  mineral 
differs  from  all  others  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  system. 

The  prism  T,M|^T,  never  occurs  in  a  complete  state,  but  is  always 
irregularly  modified  by  hemihedral  varieties  of  the  prism  M^Mjl^-J^. 

'ilie  obtuse  rhombohedral  terminations  of  the  prisms  arc  extremely 
irregular,  dissimilar  combinations  of  rhombohedrons  occurring  at  the 
two  ends  of  almost  every  crystal. 

When  the  crystals  are  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  then  allowed  to 
cool  gradually,  one  end  exhibits  positive  electricity  and  the  other  end 
negative  electricity,  during  the  time  of  cooling.  It  is  the  zenith,  or 
upper  end  of  the  combinations  described  below,  which  exhibit  negative 
electricity. 

When  the  symbol  of  a  rhombohedron  is  embraced  between  the  signs 
^  and  N,  (for  example,  ^riNn,)  it  signifies  that  only  three  planes  of  the 
rhombohedron  are  present  on  the  combination,*  and  that  these  are  all 
situated  on  the  nadir  end  of  the  crystal.  But  if  Z  instead  of  N  is  used 
in  the  symbol,  it  signifies  that  the  three  rhombohedral  planes  are  all  on 
the  zenith  end  of  the  crystal. 

The  references  are  to  figures  which  accompany  an  article  on  the 
connection  between  the  form  and  the  electrical  properties  of  Tourmaline, 
written  by  G.  Rose,  and  printed  in  Poggendorft*'s  Annalen  for  Oct.  183G. 

Black  Tourmalines : — 

3.  5.  PZ,  Mn,  t,  5M/ri5  se  sw,  ml^t .  R!Zn,  [t\  Zs,  Ir.Nn,  Bavaria,  Hose  1 1 . 


inirsRALS  or  tse  shohbobedkai.  sistbm- 

.  Mn,lM,T,'Ssesw.RtZn, Ceylon Rose  I. 

.  Mn.lM,Tj!se8*r.  RlZn.lr.Nn, Areudal 11.^2. 

.  Md,  t,;M,T|;GeGW,  mlJtr  KJZd,  ;r,Nn, Siberia.  St.  Gottbardt 

Zillenbal^  Schoeeberg Rose  3 

.  Mn,  t,  iM,Tiise  bw,  mi;t,  R{Zn,  y,Z»,  Jr.Nn Sweden.. .Ro«  4. 

.  Md,  t,  IMiTiisesw,  mX  IRiZn,  JtiNs,  XNd,  ^SsN,— AreudaLRj. 

.  mn,  T,  lm,t|Ue8w,  MIST,.  RiZn, Greenland Rose  6. 

.  mn,  T,  Jm^tl'.ae  sw,  MIST,  IrJ  Zn,  Jr,Zn,  ;H,Z9,  IRJNs.  Andreasbetg, 

Roie  7. 
.  Mil,  ms,  T,  ;m,tlS  ue  nu,  JM.TIS  ae  sw,  M;;T,.  RlZii,  Ir'.Za,  ^Na, 

Silesia Rose  9. 

.  Mn,  ms,  T,;tn,t!5iienw,  JMiTlSseaw,  MlJTplraJtn'en'w.  RiZn. 

r,Zs,SrlZa, Rose  10. 

Green  Tourmalinea  : 
.  PZ,  mn,  T,  Itiiitllae  aw,  MIST,.  i,r',Zn,ir','£s,  IriNs,  lr,Nn, 

St.  Gotthardt Rose  14. 

.  PZ,  p N,  Mn,  t.  1M,T|5  se  bw,  m'^  JrJZn,  JriZs.  SRlNs,  Is^n.  isjN*. 

Saxony Hose  15. 

.  Mn,  t,  ;M,T|5  se  sw,  mlSt^JBiZn,  JR;Ns,  Sr,Nn,  ;r,Ku,  Bnisils.R.li 

Srown  Tourmalines ! 
.  Mn,  t,  iM,TlS  se  sw,  mlJt,.  njZu  Ns,;p,Nii,.,.St.  Gotthardt,...R.I6. 


a.  5.  PZ,mn,  T,im,tlSaesw,MlST,.irlNs,;s3Ns, Katliarinenburg. 


.  P,  MD,t,iM,Tlis( 
.  pZ.mn,  T,  Sni,tI5 


sw,  mlStr  tfl  Zs,  JrJNs,  Elba Rose  18. 

JBW,  M|ST,.;it;Zs,lRlNs,  ...  Saxony.. -Rose  19. 
,  MIST,.  RjZs  Nii,ir;Zn, Saxony.. .Rose  20. 


The  contrast  betwixt  tlie  priams  of  Tourmaline  and  the  regular 
hexagonal  prisms  may  be  thus  sliown : — The  figiii-e  sows,  page  17, 
Part  It  is  a  rhombus  having  angles  of  1 20°  at  o  and  a,  and  of  60°  at  e 
and  w.  When  the  aeule  angles  are  replaced  by  the  lines  ei  and  irx,  the 
restiUing  figure  has  six  equal  sides  and  six  angles  of  120°  each.  Tbis  is 
the  prism  =  T,M}^T,  of  the  rhoutbohedral  system.  But  when  tlie 
rhombus  e  o  w  b,  is  divided  by  the  single  hne  o  s,  the  two  products, 
e  o  a  and  b  o  w,  are  three-sided  forms,  having  three  angles  of  GO'  each, 
and,  Iherefore,  are  equilateral  triangles.  This  is  the  form  of  tlic  equator 
of  the  Tourmaline  crystal,  and  in  the  example  marked  "  Rose  1,"  it 
occurs  without  modification. 

311.  Palladium  from  Tilkerode.     Scleniet  of  Palladium. 

1.  JJ.  P^T.M||T„...CIeavage  =  P, Model?.  D388.  Ti656. 

'  CsiCBToMTE.     Fer  oxtdule  litane.         Cleavage 
irS.  K„ LyfiD'.  Hlv99'.. 
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2.  5.  RsZw,r,,Ze, LyGj?.  H  iv 99*. 

5.  5.  P.  R,. Ly69'.  Ti467.  P257.  Hiv99». 

5.  5.  P.iy, Hiv99*. 

40.  Chlorite.     Talc? 

1.  5.  P,T,M1JT» Model?.  R174. 

41.  Cronstedtite.     Hydrous  Silicate  of  Iron. 

Cleavage  =  Pyt,iD|stf 

1.  5-  P,T,M[}T» Model?.  T461.  P223.  L2I1\ 

1.  5.  P,m,T,  m,tl|,  M1|T» Model  10.  L211». 

49.*    SiDEROSCHISOLlTE. 

1.  5.  P,T,Ml|Tj,...Cleavage  =  P Model  7.  P225. 

43.  PiNiTE.         Cleavage  =  t,  mUts. 

1.  4.  P,M,T,  nijtS,  mlJtx, Axes:p;m*t% H62**. 

1.  5.  P,T,M1|T2,... Greenland.  Salzbourg.  Md.  ?.  Ly  v.  1  L464'.  HS^K 

1.  5.  P,m,T,  m^tiJ,  M1JT»  Puy-de-Ddme,  Md.  10.  Ly  v2.  L464'.  H62". 

3.  5.  P,m,T,  nDi,tl5,  MgT^  pjt,  pjmllt,, ...Ly29'.L464'.  H62*». 

3.  5.  P,m,T,  m,t|}.  M}JT,.  pjm,  pjt,  pjt,  pXt&  pJmlJt^  i^mgt^ 

L464*.  PI  14. 
441.*  Dreelite.     Dr^elith. 

2.  5.  RJ, (Qeavage  =  ?) D203. 


Class  IV. — Minerals  belonging  to  the  Prismatic  System  of 

Crystallisation. 

The  Axes  of  all  Combinations  belonging  to  this  Class  are  =  p*m*^. 
In  many  cases  the  Axes  are  =  p4.mlt%  as  in  the  examples  P4^M.,T  and 

pi9M  8  T 

The  constituent  Forms  of  the  Combinations  of  this  Class  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

Number  of  varieties  of  the 
^®'*^-  ^orms.  uneqniaxed  Forms. 

Prismatic, ^^,  M_T,  M+T,  T, About  70. 

North,  P,P_M,P+M,  M, —    20. 

East, P,P_T,P+T,T,  —    50. 

Octahedral,  P.M/f^ _    60. 

No  other  Forms  than  these  occur  upon  crystals  of  this  Gass.  There 
are  two  or  three  hemihedral  octahedrons,  and  many  twin  crystals. 
There  are  no  Hemihedral  Forms  in  the  Prismatic,  North,  or  East  Zones. 

1.  Sulphur.     Schwefel.     Soufre. 

Cleavage  zz  m,o,t.  p{8m,8^t. 

2.  3.  P}gM»oT, Model  21.   L596'.  Ly2.  J^'Ml**.  P383'.  H331. 


r  1RX  rSIBMATIC  STSmL 

a.  3.  P<KMA'r,pf»jm,V. UOC'.  J«.  P383*.  H337.. 

a.  5.  p:tt,P|SMftT L596- 

a.  5.  pHit,PKMAT,py^mAt,  L696".  J".  H33i). 

a.  5.  p+,niftt.pf3t,Pi3ni^,t, -    - 

».  5.  p+,m^,t.pigt,P|BMAT,pAmAt.  »"■  I-596'-  Ly* 

4.  6.  t.n.iV.PigMAT.PiljiuAt.  ^596". 

*.  5.  m_.PfSM^T,  LSDff... Model  70.  J'".  PSBS'.  H334. 

4.  3.  M^T.PfgM^T, L59C... Model  (16.  J".  PSSS*.  H335. 

«.  3.  p+.P}gMT%T L596'.  Ly3.. .Model  80.  J"*.  P3a3Ml333. 

A.  3.  p4,.P}^M^T,pj^roftt, L596'.  Ly5.  J*.  H339. 

ft.  5.  p+.pfgt,  PjgMftT,  Pi^miH,!, L596'.  Ly'.  R-.  H340. 

ft.  5.  p+.m_P^}jMftT, 1J9G*. 

ft.  5.  p+.p}9l,P+gMia,T, L696". 

«.  5.  iP}8MftT,Jpfgmftt, J«'.P3S3'.  H332. 

«.  5.  p{i^t,  P^gMy^jT, L596'».Ly4...Moden20.J~.  11336.. 

a.  Antimomal  Silver.     Antimousilber.     Argent  aiitiinonial. 
Cleavage  ^  p,t,m/jjt.p§t. 

1.  2.  P„M^,T,   T.683*, 

%.  5.  P.T.Mt'jT, Sim.  Model  7.  I.y  vl.  L685':. 

a.  3.  PJM/sT,  LG85V 

a.  5.  P|T,  PJMt^jT, L68S»J 

a.  5.  P.T.M/aT.pgM^'jT, l.y*T, 

3.  5.  P,T,MVjT.p|t,pJmi'jT Ly47*.  IJSBff 

a.  5.  P,m,t,M^BT,mVt.pit,p>^at L68S'. 

«.  fl.  T,M//r.PST,PJMj'-jT, L 

4.  5.  M/aT.P|Mi^T, L685^; 

ft.  5.  P.PJT.PJM/aT, L685'. 


I  AnsESicAL  Ibok.    Aroenlketseii' 

Cleavage  ^  P,iiigt. 
,  3.  M.5T.P,M, 


Slir 


..Sim.  Motlul  82.  Mohsi 


i 

it 


*.  Ah  laomorpham  Group,  I,  2; — 
.  ViTREODS  CoppEK.      Kupferglanz.      Cuivrc  suiruru.      Sulphurct  of 

Copper.     Copper  Glance. 
.  SixputiRF.T  OF  Su-VEB  AND  Copper.     Silberkupftrglanz. 

Cleavage  =  p^t,  p,m||t,. 
.  5.  P,T,M)jT„.. . Cornwall. .. Sira.  Md.7.  L640'.P308'.Ly6O'.H98"' 

.  5.  P,m,T,injtj|,MfjTa  Mexico Model  10.  LyeW. 

.  5.  P.T,  P,M|ST„  Sim.  Md.  26,  but  more  acule.  P308*.  II98"*" 

.  5.  P^T,  PiMf  JTa Siroiiar  to  Model  26.  P30SS 

.  6.  P,T,PiT,P,M}JT„PJMjJT,  =  (2R„2Ri) 

.  5.  P,T,M|JT,.p,t,p.mtit«  Sim.  Md.  5-t.  P308'.  LyGI".  IlSOr 

.  5,  P,T,MiiTrpit,piiiilJt„ Sira.Md.58.  P308.Ly61'.  HOO'" 

.  5.  P,T,MlJTrp|t,pApim;jt3p,m[.Jt„ Ly6l".  IlOiC" 

.  5.  l>,T,init[J,Mifr,.pit.pim!i;t,  =  (P,V,ti.2ri)... HSS" 
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3.  5.  P,m,T,  m,t|^,  Mj^T^  p^t,  pt,  p,t,  pim|^t^  P^H^  Pj^i^t, 

z=(P,V,r.2ri,2r»,2r,) H99^» 

a.  5.  (P,T,M|^T,.  Pit,  piml^t,)  X  2, Ly6l*. 

4.  5.  ni,T,ra,tfJ,  Mj^T,.  P^T,  PiMj^T,  =  (V,  v.  2Ri)    Ly6\\ 

5.  5.  P..  PgT,  P,M||T„ Sim.  Md.  96,  but  flatter.  H99"*. 

5.  5.  Pz.  pt,  pm||tj, Sim.  Md.  96,  but  flat.  H99"^ 

5.  SuLFHURET  OF  BiSMUTH.     Wismuthglaoz.     Bismuth  sulfure. 

Cleavage  =  p,t,m^^t. 
1.  3.  P,Mv>T, Sim.  Model  6.  L6l6'. 

1.  5.  P,t,MiVT, L616*. 

3.  5.  PjtjM^J^T.  p,m,p,t,p,t,  P277.  L616». 

6.  An  Isomorphous  Group ^  1,  2:— > 
1.  SuLFHURET  OF  Antimony.      AntimoDglaDz.      Antimoine   sulfur6. 

Grey  Antimony.     Gtau  Spiesglanzerz. 
Cleavage  =  p,m,t  p^^m^^t 
1.  5.  P,T,Mi^T, Sim.  Models.  L605-.  Hll6"^ 

1.  5.  P,M,T,m^V> H116»». 

#.  3.  M^jfjyT.F^M^^T, Sim.Md.  67.  L605'.  H116«*. 

4.  3.  MT^T.PTa^M^%T,p.m^6jt,  L605'. 

#.  3.  M^^T.P_Mt^T, L605». 

4.  5.  t,M-^T.Pj^ffMT^^T, Mii«.  L605«.  H116*». 

#.  5.  m,t,M^«oT.P^^,^M^^T, L605*.  Hlie'^*^ 

#.  5.  m,t,M^oT.P«M^T, Hiv291*. 

2.  Orpiment.     Auripigment     Arsenic  sulfur^  jaune. 

Cleavage  =  m. 

5.  5.  M,T,  M^T,mft,m|t.P§T,p.m,t.,  D434.  P283. 

5.  5.  M,T,M|T,m|tP§T, Levy  74«. 

7,  White  Iron  Pyrites.     Speerkies.     Per  sulfur^  blanc. 

Cleavage  =  p,MJT. 
1.  3.  P,M|T,  ...Cornwall.  Derbyshire... Sim.  Model  6.  L66P.  H109"'. 

3.  3.  P,M|T.p^t,  Sim.  Model44.  L661*.  Lyv.2.  H109'". 

3.  3.  p,mjt  p|m,  p^t,  PJMJT,  L66F.  H109'*. 

3.  5.  p,m|t.  PJM,  P^T, Joachimstal L661*.  H109''-'. 

#.  5.  mJt.P|M,  P|t, Freiberg L66R  Hl09*^. 

5.  3.  MJT.P^T, Derbyshire L66l'.  Ly  v.l.  H109''*. 

5.  5.  m|t.P^T,  Similar  to  Model  82.  Hl09*^*. 

S.  Red  Oxide  of  ZiNa     Zinkoxyd. 

1.  3.  P,MiT, (Cleavage  z=  m^t) Sim.  Md.  6.  L563.  P373. 

B.  White  Antimony.     Weissantimonerz.     Antimoine  oxide. 

«.  5.  T.,MfT.Py>T,p.m^,...(acavage=  T) P348.  Mohs ii  •*. 
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10.  Ptrolusite.     Grey  Ore  of  Manganese. 

Cleavage  =  ni,t,  m^^t. 

1.  3.  P,M,a^T,m_t, Elgersburg Levy  75'. 

1.  5.  P,ra,  M^^T,  Thuringia Levy  75*. 

a.  5.  P,M,t,  M^^T.  p_t, P238.  D376. 

1 1.  Arsenical  Pyrites.     Arsenikkies.     Mispickel.     Fer  arsenical 

1.  Common  Arsenical  Pyrites. 

2.  Cobaltic  Arsenical  Pyrites. 
Cleavage  =  p,M§T. 

1.  3.  P,M§T,... Freiberg. ..Sim.  Md.  6.  L663\Lyv.l.  P214'.  BIOS'**. 

3.  3.  P,MfT.p^m, Sim.  Model  44.  T497*.  L663'.  P214\ 

*  3.  5.  P,M§T.p|m, L663*.  P214\ 

3.  3.  p,M§T.p^T, Sim.  Model  104.  P214«. 

5.  5.  mftP^M, Sim.  Model  82.  T497'.  P214\ 

«.  3.  M§T.p^m,Pf^^T,... (Cobaltic) Scheerer. 

5.  3.  M|T.P^T,...Comwall.Tunaberg.Freiberg.L663'.Lyv.4.Hl05^. 
«.  3.  MfT.Pf^T, ...  Freiberg.  Bohemia... M'.  L663».  Lyv.2.  H105*". 

5.  3.  MfT.P^T,pft, Tunaberg L663*.  Lyv.5.  H105»". 

5.  3.  m|t.  P^J^T,  p|t,  R".  L663*.  H105»«. 

5.  5.  T,M§T.pfT,PfM§T, L663».  H105»« 

5.  3.  (M§T.P/jyT)  X  2, ...Freiberg L663».  Ly6r. 

12.  Brittle  Sulphuret  of  Silver.     Sprodglaserz. 

Cleavage  =  m^t.  p,myt,. 

1.  5.  P_,T,M|T, Schemnitz Levy  50-. 

3.  5.  P_,T,m|t.  pf  t,  p^m^t,,  Mexico P298.  Levy  50'. 

3.  5.  P_,T,m|t.  2p,t,  2p.m,t., Freiberg Levy  50*. 

3.  5.  P_,T,Mf  T.  3pxt,  p,MyT,,    Freiberg Levy  50^. 

3.  5    P_,T,MfT.  3p,t,2p,myt„ Freiberg Levy  50^ 

13.  Berthierite. 

1.  3.  P,M.T? (Cleavage  =  m,^t?).. Auvergne P344. 

14.  Jamesoxite.         Cleavage  =  P. 

1.  3.  P,M^T,... Cornwall.  Siberia,  Hungary... Sim.  Md.  6.  P346.  D420. 

15.  Zinkenite.         Cleavage  zz  0. 

#.  5.  T,MfpV  PF»  P|Mifr,  =  (V.2R|)  Sim.  Md.  74.  P347. 

16.  Antimonial  Copper.     Kupferantimonglanz.     Cu^S  +  Sb,Ss. 

Cleavage  =z  p,T. 

1 .  5,  P,  T_,  m^t,  m/jt,  G.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxv.  360. 

17.  Sternberoite.     Cleavage  =  P. 

5.  5.  P^,T.2p.mt„ P297. 
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^  Menbipite.     Muriate  of  Lead.     Berz61ite. 
1.  3.  P,MJT, (Cleavage  =  M}T)  P361. 

lO.  An  Isomorphous  Group,  I,  2 : — 

1.  Manganite.     Grey  Oxide  of  Manganese.     Hydrated  Deutoxide  of 

Manganese. 
Cleavage  =  p,M,T,  m^t,  m-^^^t. 

4.  3.  Mf  T,  MjT,  m/jjt.  P^VM^T,  pfm^t,  pmf t,  ^pf ro,t  Znw  Zse, 

Haidinger,  Edin.  Jour,  of  Science,  Jan.  1826,  fig.  2,  3,  4. 
«.  3.  M^T,M,T,M^T,m/2t.p§m,pgt,PiMfT,pfmft,pJm^t,idemfig.5. 

2.  Prismatic   Iron   Ore.     Nadeleisenerz.      Brown   Iron  Ore. 

Per  hydro-oxid6. 
Cleavage  =  T. 

4.  5.  T_,Mt^t.p.Mt^oT, Levy  69'. 

4.  5.  T-,M^^T,m^^tP.mj9Q2jT, Levy  69*. 

4.  5.  M,  T_,  M|^T,  My^T.  p4.m,  p_m,t,  2p^.ni,t,  P220'. 

«.  5.  T.,  Mt^t,  m^^t;  p J, Levy6y. 

20.  Tantalite.    )    ^, 

ai.  COI.UMBITE.   /    Cleavage  =  m,t. 

a.  5.  P+,M,T,mft,mft,mJtpJ«i,p_M,T,p4.m,t,...D371'.  P272.  T485. 

3.5.  P+,M,  T,  Mf  T,  mf  t,  m  Jt  p Jm,  p Jt,  p_m«t,  2p+m,t, D37 1*. 

a.  5.  M,T,  mjt,  m jt,  mf  t.  P_M,T,  D371*. 

22.  Aeschynite.         Geavage  z=  p. 

4.  3.  MiT.P,M,T., P261.  Brooke. 

23.  An  Isomorphous  Chroup  of  Carbonates,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 : — 

1.  WiTHERiTE.     Carbonate  of  Barytes.     Baryte  Carbonat6e. 

Cleavage  =  t  p|t,  p|mj-t. 

2.  5.  P|T,P|^M^T, .' Levy  15*. 

2.  5.  P^T,pJt,Pj^MJT,pJm5t, H43'^. 

a.  5.  P+,T,MJT.pft,p^mJt, U30'.  H43'*. 

3.  5.  p+,T,MJT.pjT,p§t,pJt,pjMjT,pfmJt,p^raJt,...H43«.Levyl5', 

4.  5.  T,MJT.  Pf  T,  P^MJT, L330».  H42^ 

5.  5.  T,  MJ-T.  p|t,  pft,  p|t,  L330'.  Mii« 

5.  5.  T,MJT.p|t, Mii». 

2.  Strontianite.     Strontian  carbonatee.     Strontites. 

Cleavage  z=  MJT.pft. 

1.  5.  P^,T,MJT, Sim.  Model  7.  Levy  18».  H45". 

3.  5.  P,T,MJT.  p^t,  pf mjt, Sim.  Model  58.  L328».  LyI8".  H45'^ 

3.  5.  P,T,M|T.pft,p|t,pfmft,p^^mft, L328'.  H45'\ 

3.  5.  P,T,M|T.p|T,pfmft,p^mft, D200.  Mii«  Levy  18'. 

4.  5.  T,M^T.p^T,p^MfT, L328«. 

• 


fit!  vunnuu  or  mi  nuBVAnc  vntmu. 

3.  Absaoonite.     Carbonate  of  Lime  (and  Strantian !'). 

Cleavage  =  t,M|T.p^t. 
1.  3.  P.MgT. Spain Sim.  Model  6-     H23». 

3.  3.  p,M|T.  pyx, Spain HS?. 

4.  5.  T^M^T.p^T.pst, Lyll'. 

6.  3.  MIT.Pt^T. Spain Sim.  Model  20.  H23'. 

«.  3.  m|t.PVT, Spain Sim.  Mode!  19.  H23'. 

a.  5.  M,T,mSt;.P/i5T Redmont Sim.  Model  97.  H23'. 

5.  5.  M,T,Mf  T.  P^oT, Model  97.  H23'. 

«.  5.  T,M|T.P/nT. Piedmont Sim.  Model  111.  I.yl  I'.  H23'. 

5.  5.  T,M§T.p/4t,P^T.pl/'t.3p.M,T„ Mrff*. 

[Many  twin  crystals.    See  Levy  and  Haiiy.J 

4.  JuKKEHiTE.         Cleavage  =  t,Mf  T. 

5.  3.  M^T.  P.T, TH^a. 

5.  White  Leah  Obe.     Weissbleierz.     Plorab  carbonate.      Carbonate 
of  Lead.     Koblensaures  Blei. 
Cleavage  =  p.m^t. 

».  5.  PVT.P,^M/„T, L290».  J*.  Hgi". 

3.  3.  P^.'^T-P^T. LaStf. 

3.5.  P,T,M/oT.p>ApJoni,'i,t J'*.  HSS-. 

3.  5.  P,T,M^T.pi^t,p,t,pV»t,p^m,V, L290*.  H!»2-. 

3.  5.  P_,M,T,miV-M!3T.p^m,p,V,p,!'j5t, L290'».  HS?*. 

«.  3.  T,MT^T.PVT,Pf^MTfj,T. L290°.  J'*.  R-.  H92- 

5.  3.  M^T.  P^T.  Ases:  p'm;f;„  Model  82'.  Hgi". 

ith  Iho  ^Uc]  of  Uaiiy.  who  Moriden 
pre  riK  to  the  sjmbol  PVM.  P'»T. 
Pl?f^T,  it  must  l»  turnmfon  l&c  »»B 
nuke  p*  and  t*  cbuige  pUom. 

S.  fi.  T_M^T.pJm,PVT,  Model  110.  R».  Sim.  H92". 

ff.  5.  T_,My^T.pJni,P(J5T, Sim.  Model  110.  J'".  H92».  L290'. 

a.  5.  M^T.P.T, Mil'.  L290'.  J'»  Hgi". 

ft.  5.  T.M/oT.PyT Mil'.  L290'.  H91» 

ft.  5.  T,m-^t.p^m,-p^„T,f^ii-^aT,  H9a-. 

ft.  5.  T.M^oT.pJm.pV't.pf'jt. La90».  I©2". 

ft.  5.  M.T,m^t,rofgt.PyoT,PTVMJaT HSS^. 

ft.  5.  T.M^T.pJm.PTJ^T.p^t.pV't.p/oM.'ijT,  H92*. 

34.  Phosphate  op  Manganese.     Triplit.     Manganese  phosphate 
1.  1.  P„M_,T,... (Cleavage  =  p,ra,t) Limoges. .. P248.  Lyiii304. 

3a.  NiTKG.     Salpeler.     Potosse  nitrall. 
Cleavage  =  T.ml^t. 

[Tho  following  descriptioiis  apply  to  minnfiictQrpd  Cryitato.] 

.  6.  PfgT,  Pf§M5gT, Axes:  pAmit,i...Sim.  Model  26.  H52*. 

.  6.  p+,m,T.,m|it.p{5t, H53'". 


The  lettpn  ■lAinpcd  oti  Model  82*  in  ngresment 
this  combinstion  tn  be  n  rcrtDngiUor  tnlahodnm, 
To  make  tlic  Model  agroc  witli  tbe  gjoibol  M^' 
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4.  5.  T,MlJT.pf|T,p||Mf|T, Axes:  p^Lmtl... Sim.  Model  73. 

Aikin.  H52»» 

4.  5.  T,M{JT.pf6t,pJ§t,pift,i>ffmf§t,piginf§t,pffmftt,...H53^«. 

5.  3.  M}  >  T.  P}|T,...Axe8:  pSmAtft... Similar  to  Md.  20.  Aikin.  H52^'*. 

«.  5.  Tw,te,M}^T.P{|T, J.J.G. 

5.  5.  T_,m}Jt.p}§t, Axes:  p4jn*tl M ii 9.  Levy.  H52^". 

A.  5.  T^m}Jtpf3t, Aikin,  Chemical  Dictionary. 

5,  5.  T.,M}jT.p?gt,p{§t,p^t,  Mii».H53^» 

26.  Stauroute.    Staurolith.     Staurotide. 

Cleavage  =  T,m  ^t. 
1.  3.  P^Mi^T,...Morbihan.  Sim.Md.6.  Mii366^  L409^  P75i.  H6l^ 

1.  5.  P+,T,M*iVr, Cayenne.  St.  Gotthardt...J^  Ly  v.\  1^09*. 

Mii366».  P75*.  H61**. 
1.  5.  (P^^TjMj^T)  X  2,  ...  Two  individuals  crossing  at  a  right  angle. 

Model  9.  J".  Ly  v.».  L409'.  P75^  H62*'. 

1.  5.  (P+,T,MftT)  X  2, Two  individuals  crossing  at  alternate 

angles  of  60o  and  120o, J^  Ly  v.*.  L409*.  P75*.  H62« 

3.  5.  P+,T,M^T.p}5m, Aschaffenberg... Model  55.  P75».  H6l*«. 

M*".  J".  Ly  V.  2.  L409'. 

37.  Andalusite.     Feldspath  apyre.     Andalousite. 
Cleavage  =  m^^t 

1.  3.  P,Mt^T, Usenz,  Tyrol Ly42».  Mv.'.  L405». 

3.  3.  P,Mi^uT.pty5t, Lisenz,  Tyrol Ly42«.  M  ii ».  L405". 

3.  3.  P,M^T.pym,  L405'. 

3.  3.  P,M^jT.pJ4m,pj7rt\^t, Ly42».  L405^ 

3.  3.  P,MTaj^T,M/j^^T.pft^t,p.mA, P107. 

3.  3.  P,Mi9|^T.p^\,t,p.M,T., Ly42*. 

3.  3.  P,M-i9,%T,mYy|jt.pJ4m,p^t,p,m,t^ Ly42*. 

3.  5.  P,m,M^^T.pT^\^t,  L405\ 

3.  5.  P,m,MT^T.pJim,pT^^t,   L405«- 

3.  5.  P,ro,MT9^T.  piV^t,  p,M,T^ Ly42». 

5.  5.  M^^T.P^T, Mv«.  L405'. 

«.  5.  m,Mja^T.p54m,Pj2i5\yT, L405^ 

2S.  Olivine.     Chrysolite.     Peridot     Krysolith. 
Cleavage  =  p,m,T. 

1.  2.  P^,M|,T, Eisenach L531'. 

3.  2.  p+,M_,T.p|m,p\pT,p§t,pV>m|t,pgmgt,  Ly32». 

3.  5.  P4.,M_,T,MiT.P|M,p^MjT, L53r.  H70^». 

3.  5.  p-HM^,T,M^T.PiM,PyJT,pfmJt,.. .Model  51. 

L531'.  R".  Ly32^  H70»». 
3.  5.  p^.,  M_,  T,  m|t.  P^M,  Py>T,  p|t,  p>|t, ...  L531*.  Ly32^  H70»«». 
3.  5.  p^,  M.,  T,  m^t,  mgt,  m\f  t  p|m,  Pi^oj,  pjt,  p^mjt,  pV^m|t, 

found  in  meteoric  Iron, L53 1 ".  P85. 

3.  5.  p+,M_,  T,m^t,m§t.Pi|M,py>t,p^t,pgm^t, Ly32'. 
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».  5.  p+,M_,T,nST,m8t.PiM,py't,pjl,pjiiiJt,p'#iiigt,  LyW. 

a.  5.  p+,M^t,M»T,iugt.PiM.Fi^T,pjt,pgmJt, LSSI'.Hro". 

a.  5,  p+.M_,T,MjT,m8t,mlft.PiM,P',»T,p4«JT.p'|j'oiJl,...Lj3?. 

a.  5.  p4,in,T,iijjt,M',«T.p}i»,  PtfT,  PJMIT,  hS3l'.  H70". 

S.  5.  P+,  T,  MIJT.  myi.  PipT LySK 

8.  5,  p+,t,MJT,  mgt.  PJM,  P'jj'T L531^  H70*. 

a.  2.  M_,T.P'f,»T Baden L531'. 

5.  5.  »LT,MjT,]nJt.PiM,p'i'T,pJniJl,pVra|l LjW. 

aft.  Sulphate  of  Potash.     Schwefelsaurcs  Kali.     Potasse  sulfates 
Cleavage  =  t,in^t. 

1.  5.  P.,T,M^T.  Axes:  p:in4.e H53". 

».  5.  PJT.PfMJT. P196.  B123.  HS3". 

SO.  THENARDrrK.    Sulphate  of  Soila.        Cleavage  =  P.tn^t. 

».  3.  P+MiT Araiyuez Sim.  Model  21.  D".  P407. 

a.  3.  P+^M^T.  p+mjt, Aranjuez D75. 

31.  An  Isomorpkotts  Group  of  StdphaUa,  1,  2,  3: — 
1 .  Sulphate  op  Babttes.  Schwerapath.  Uaryte  aalfat^e.  Heavy  Spar. 
Cleavage  =:  P,m,t,MjT. 

1.  3.  P.M^T.  Axes:  ^m"^ Model  6.  R".  Lyl5'.  L256'.  H33'. 

1.  3.  P=,m,oiJl pliH'14 L2S6'.H33'. 

1.  5.  P=,t, m|t, plni4.f, J'«.  Lyv".  L256*.  H33'. 

1.  5.  Pim,HjT,in^t, plm't^, Lyl5'.  H31». 

a.  3.  P_M|T.p|m,  ...plmji^ Model  44.  Ly  v*.  L256'.  HSS*.  S*. 

a.  3.  P_.M)T.pJniJl, pIKS, BSS". 

3.  3.  P^MJT,mftl.pJt,pjni)t, plm'tj, H38-. 

a.  3.  p+,MiT.pjM,pit,p}n.Jt, p4.mif H36". 

a.  3.  P4,  MJT.  pjT,  pjmjl,  pjrnjl p4.n.Jti  H3?". 

a.  3.  p+,MJT.pJo,pjT,p}BiJl,plii}T, p+msj,  HS8". 

a.  5.  P_m,t+,MJT.pim.p4t,  pim't.^,. . . Md.  50.  Ly  v ".  L266";  H 

a.  5.  p+,  M,t,  MJT.pjT.pJmJt, Plmif H38*. 

3.  5.  p+,M,T,MiT.pjBi,pJt,pil,pJl,pi,»m}l, p4.m-e. H41". 

a.  5.  p+,M,T,MjT.pJi«.pftni,P4T,p}DiSt,p}m51,p4.m't^L2S?».H*a». 

a.  5.  p+,M_,T,MJT,H.#t.PJM,PJT,pimJt,...p.tinll' S".  H40", 

a.  5.  p+.M_T,MJT,ai}t.PJM,P5T,pjmJt,pJm}t,p^ialf,S'".H41''. 
a.  5.  p+,m,  T,M3T.pJm,p|T,pJm^t,  p4.m'tl,...Ly  v".  L257".  H40*'. 

3.  5.  p+.in.T,MJT.P}M,pit,ptt,pJt, pim'li B40". 

a.  S.  P_.m,MJT.p}l plm-q. H34». 

a.  3.  p:,m_,MJT,n,ftt.pJm, p.!jo't4. H3e". 

a.  3.  p+,M,MJT.piM,pit,pim}l, p4.mil-, Lyy-.  H38". 

3.  5.  P.t-.M_,MjT,  M^T.pJt, p+mlt' L256".  HSfi*. 
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Sulphate  of  Babttes  Continued, 

3.  5.  P_,  t,  M^T.  pjm,  pjt, plm"t4., S»  H36». 

3.  5.  P.,  t|_,  MJT. p|m,  pf m, pjt, plm'qi, Ly  v»  H38^ 

3.  5.  p+,  t,  M|T. p^M, p|fT,  pf^m|t, p4.mlt% Lyv»  H38*». 

3.  5.  P_,MJT.p|t, pim*t}^ Ly  v«.  R^  S*».  L256*^  H33«. 

3.  5.  P_,  M|tT,mft-t.pJm,pJtt,  plmt;., H36**. 

4.  5.  T=,  M|T.pjM,p,t,pJm}t, P4.m*tl, H36". 

4.  5.  T^,MiT.pjM,pjT,p|t,pJinJt, p4.m-tl, Lyv"'.  H37^ 

4.  3.  MJT.  p|m,  pf T, p4jn^i  L256"  H34'^ 

^  3.  M|T.pJm,pJt, p4.m5ti J'«.  L256".  H34'* 

5.  3.  MJT.P^T, p^mX Model  82.  J'*\  S«.  L56«.  H233'. 

«.  3.  MIT.PJT, pj^mjt;,..... Lyv«.  H33*. 

5.  3.  M}T.  p|t,  p|m}t, p+mStJ. H34" 

5.  3.  MfT.  pJ^M,  p|t,  pjmft, p+mStJ, H34^ 

5.  3.  M|T,inft.PJT,pft, p+mlf, H35". 

5.  3.  M|T,  m|t  pjt,  pf t,  pf m|t, p^Lmlf, H37*. 

5.  3.  MJT,m|t.pjM,p|T,pJm|t,pJin|t, p4.iiilt% H38^. 

5.  3.  MfT.pJm, p4.m;tj, L256".  H33». 

5.  5.  M_,MfT.PJM, p*mlt4., Model  100.  R^.  J»«  L256'>. 

«.  5.  Mz,  mJt.  p}m,  p4.mlt%  Sim.Md.  100.  R»^  LyvY.  J»*».  L256»'.H34". 

5.  5.  M_,  m^t,  mjt.  PJT, p4.mlt% Lyv»*.  L256*».  H34»'. 

5.  5.  Mz,  M^T.p|M,pJt, p+mlf, Ly  v".  J'^  L256''.  U35'\ 

5.  5.  M_,  m|tt,  mf  t  p|m, p^mltl., Ly  v".  H35". 

5    5.  M-,  mf  t,  Mf  T.  p|m p4.mit% H35*». 

5.  5.  ML,  mf t,  mf t.  p|m,  p Jt, p5.mlt%...Ly  v '*.S«".D204.H35«'. 

5.  5.  M-,  m^t,  Mf t.  pf M,  p|t, P4.mlf, Ly  v '».  S».  H35". 

«.;5.  ML,M^T,mJt,injftP|M,pjT,pJm|t, p4.mlt% H37*. 

5.  5.  Mz,  t,  mj^t.  pf  M,  p|t, p4Lmlf , Ly  v ''.  h256^.  H36*'. 

5.  5.  M_,t,M^T.piM,p|t,p\f^t, p^Lmlf, L257».  H38^ 

«.  5.  M-,  t,  MJT,  Mf T.  p|m,  pJt,  pjm|t, p^Lmlt*, H40» 

«.  5.  M_,t,M^T,  uift.p|M,p|T,pV't,pJmJt, p4-mlt% H40". 

«.  5.  M_t,M^T.P|M,PJT,  ...p4jiilt*, A". 

5.  5.  m,  T,M|T.p|^m,p|T,pJt,pfm|t, p+m^C, H39". 

5.  5.  m,T_,M|T.pJm,p|T,p|t,pJm|t,...p4.m*tl,...Lyv*^S«*.  H39". 

5.  5.  m,  T_,  m|t.  p^M,  p Jt,  pjt,  pf t, p4.m*tl, Lyv«*.  H39^ 

5.  5.  m,  T^,  M|T.  pf  m,  Pf  T,  p|m|t,  pf  m|t, p4.m-t',  H40**. 

5.  5.  t,  MJT.p^m, p^^mAt*, J'« 

«.  5.  t,  MJT.  p^m,  p|t, p4-mlt% J>«^. 

«.  5.  t,MJT.p|t,pft,p|m|t,^p^_M-.TZneZnwN8eN8w,  p4.mlt%  H39*^ 

«.  5.  T,  M|T,  m^t.  p|m,  p|t,  p Jt,  pgt, p-l-m'tl, H39**'. 

«.  5.  T,M|T.pfm,p|t,pit,pj|t,pJm|t, p4.mH-, Lyv*«.  H39". 
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ScLFBATE  OF  Barytes  CoKtimied. 

«.  5.  tjMfr.PiT, vpalt;  R".  S«".J*= 

».  5.  t+,MiT.iu,it.PiT p4.iDZf, H35". 

S.  5.  t4.,M3T.PiT,pfiDJt, p4.m±f, H3S*. 

•.  5.  t,  MJT.  rjM,  pjT.pJmit,  ...  p^jn^f.-.-S*.  L256".  Ly  v  ".  H36*. 

«.  6.  T_,  M|T.  pjt,  pit,p^t, p^mli Ly  v  -  mT*. 

».  5.  T_M|T.rjM,pjt,pit,p^t. pira-L^ Lyv»  H37*. 

5.  5.  T^MJT.pjM,piT,pjt,i^iiiJt, p^Jntl^ Ly  v-  H37". 

I.  SoLPHATE  ov  Strontian.      StroDUpoUi.      Strontiaoe    sul&tee. 
C  destine. 
Oeavage  =:  p,id,T,  pi^M. 

1.  5.  P_.t,mjt,  plm+f, L2(;3\  H43". 

».  3,  p+,  MJT.  pjfMjT p+Jn;ti Meudon,  Paris  ...  LyJS". 

«.  3.  p+,T,  MJT.p}§ra,pJt, P4jn"tl,   LaCiitholica,  SicUy...Lyl8'. 

a.  5.  r+,l:,MJT.piT,pJin^t, pimlf, L263'.  H54". 

3.  5-  p+,m,T,M^T,tn„tpf^m,p|t,pit,pJt,i^iuJt....p4jalf,  ...Piga*. 

3.  S.  p+,T,M|T.pf8M.»-iT,p?n.Jt,pfmJt,...p4.imt*,  ...  SicUy-XylS*. 

4.  3.  MJT.  PJMfr.  p^-mX H43". 

A.  3.  M^T.PIS-M. p4.m;e, S'*.  L263'.  H43". 

fi.  3.  Mfr.riSM,PiT p4jn:ii  Ly  v '.  A".  S'".  L263'.  H44". 

6.  3.  M.|T.pJt,PJMJT, p4m:ti H«» 

a.  a  MJT. p|^(m,pJ^pJM|T, •ppa'X Fassa,  Tyrol LylS*. 

A.  5.  M.  MJT.mftPt^T, p+mlf Lake  Erie D201'. 

a.  5.  T_,M^T.p]8iii,pJt.pjT, p'mltl, Bristol.. .Lyv'.  H44''. 

A,  fl.  T^MjT.p^M,pJt,r3T,pJin)t,...p*ia4.tl, Verona... Lyl8». 

a.  5.  t,MJT.PfSM,   P4mlf, ; S'».  L263'.  H43". 

A.  5.  t,MJT.pji{M,p^t,...Etna...p.{.inlf,.,.D201'.L263'.Lyv'.  H4-I" 
A.  5.  t,MJfT.p|SM,pJt,pjinft,-..p4.inlt', S"*.  L263'.  H44". 

3.  SlTLPBATE  OF  Lead.     Qleivitriol.     Plomb  sulfate.     ADgleeite. 
Cleavage  ^  pjt. 

a.  5.  p+,M,MJT.pJm,p4t,pJm|t, L249'.  H97". 

a.  5.  p+,M,  M»T.rjM,ptm,pfT,p4M*T,  L249*.  H97*. 

A.  3.  M>T.  PJT, Anglcsea... Model  82',  witli  p*  and  t'  reverted,  ... 

L24y.  H96». 

.  S.  MJT.rjT J'^.  S".  Hoe*. 

^.5.  M,MJT.PiT, Model  104.  A".  J'".  S".  La4ff'.  H96*. 

''  L  S.  M,  MJT.  pf M,  PiT, Angleaea S°.  L249>.  Ugfi". 

'.  S.  M.MJT.pJt.pJmJt, L249*. 

A.  fi.  M,M^T.piK,piT,pjM|T,  S**.  H9C". 

A.  5.  T,M}T.p!{T,PiM;{T,pSm}t, H9e". 
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33.  Anhydrite.      Anhydrous   Gypsam.       Chaux  sul&t^e  anhydre. 

Cube  spar. 
Cleavage  =  p,»  M9,  Tio,  p§t. 
1.  2.  Pfg,MT%,T,...Mont  Blanc... Md. 5.  Mii63^  Lyl4».  L267».  H32" 
3.  2.  P|^,M^,T.p§T,...Bex...S«.  Mii68^  L267".  Ly  v».  P176.H32" 

3.  2.  P|i{,M^,T.p.MyT^ Lyl4«.  L267*. 

3.  2.  P|^,M,%,T.p.M,T.,p+m,t^ Lyl4». 

3.  2.  Pj^,M,%,T.Sp.m,t., Steyermark...Mii*».  S*^.  L267*.  H32«*. 

5.  5.  M^o,T,m.tP§T, L267*. 

33.  Muriate  of  Copper.     Atakamit.     Salzsaures  Kupfer. 

Geavage  =  T,p^m. 

5.  3.  MfT.PJT, Chili Jii344'.  Ti621.  L242'.  Ly62«. 

«.  5.  T,MfT.P|T, Chili J  u  344«.  L242^  Ly62». 

«.  5.  T,Mf  T,  raft,  mf t.  P|T,  pim^t. Chili Ly62*. 

5.  5.  m,T,M§T,  m Jt  PJT,  p-in,t.,  p.m,t,,  p+m,t^ P326. 

34.  Wavellite.     Alumine  hydro-phosphatee.     Devonite. 

Cleavage  =  T,  M^T. 

«.  3.  M|T.PJM, Ji389>. 

«.  5.  T,MjT.P|M, Ji389'.  L134^D188. 

5.  5.  t,M|T,  mft,  mj^jt.  P}M, L134«.  P157'. 

5.  5.  t,M§T,m|tP|M, Ly24«. 

35.  An  Isamorphous  Group  of  Copper  OreSy  I,  2 : — 

1.  Olivenite.      Right   Prismatic   Arseniate   of  Copper.      Olivenerz. 

Cuivre  arseniat6  octa^dre  aigu. 
Cleavage  =  Pf  T. 

5.  3.  M^T.PfT, plm-t4^ Sim.  Model  82«.  Hl02^".iii510. 

5.  3.  M/^T.pfT, p4.mlt%  ...Sim.  Md.  82.  Ly65\  H102»".iii510. 

5.  5.  M_,t,MT9oT.p,m,  PfT, Cornwall P332". 

2.  Libethenite.      Cuivre  phosphate.      Oktaedrisohes  phosphorsaures 

Kupfer. 
Cleavage  =  Pf  M. 

3.  3.  p,M39^T.PfT, L143*. 

5.  3.  M^T-PfT, Ly62'.  Mii*.  L143'. 

«.  3.  M,^T.  Pf  T,  p.m,t^ Mii*.  D24«.  L143". 

«.  5.  t,  M^T.  Pf  T,  p,m,t., Libethen.  Cornwall Ly62».  P327'. 

5.  5.  m,  Mt^jT.  Pf  T,  p,m,t^ L143^ 

36.  EucHROiTE.         Cleavage  =  M^T. 

3.  3.  P,M?T,mftP||T, Libethen L174«.  M iii 95^ 

3.  5.  P,t,MiT,m^t,  MfT.P||T, ...  Libethen...  S"*.  L174^Mii'".  P333. 

37.  Haidingerite.         Cleavage  =  T. 

«.  5.  M,T,MilT.  P^.M,  P^T, Dl9a  P181. 
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•8.  SiucBOVB  Ozii>B  OF  ;&NC.    Kietelmkas.    Heotilg  Cklmwiit. 

Zinc  ozid6  rilicifllre*    Galmei* 
Cleavage  =  M^T. 

M.  5.  p,T^  M^T.  P.M,  pstn,  3p.t» Aix«h-Chapelle...-.l4y7yi 

«.  6.  T«,M}T.PfM, Sbeiia.....Xy9^3'-Hll3^. 

«.  6.  T.afjT,FjT, Jil438P.  HUaP'- 

C  6.  T^MjT.PjM,FiT,  •.»••  W74. 

K.  5.  T_9m|t« p^My  Sp^ty Bldbag»  Cariiiyiia......Ljr73F. 

K.  5.  T^M)T.2p.iii9p.t» ...CariniUa. LyTS*. 

K.  5*  T^m|t«  P.M,  P.11I9  p.Ty  p.t, Matlock*  Bleibo;)^.. .. .  •L773P. 

SO.  PicROSidiiB.    Pikrosmin.    Silicate  of  Magnesia. 

Cleavage  ==  MyT,  m^t  pf  m. 
M.  6.  iif,T,M^.PSM, Til72.P94. 

M/B.  Mascaohinb.    Ammoniaque  sol&tte. 
K.  5.  T^^MxT.  pjoOif  Pxt  ? 

41.  Bbochantits.        Oeavage  =  pft 

«.  6.  M,t,M|T.p^5M,ptT, .••,.....P324. 

M.  6.  M,M|T.p^5M,p|t...... ..i:;724.  D24& 

49.  ^n  Isomorphous  Grotq^  of  Su^fAaiegy  1,  2:— 

1.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.     Bittersalz.    Magnesie  salfat^e. 

Cleavage  =  m^^t. 

[The  following  symbols  relate  to  artificial  crystals.] 

4.  3.  M^T.P^M^^T, H45» 

4.  5.  M,T,Mt^t.P^M3^T,  H45» 

4.  5.  M,T,m^9^tinit,mft.PT%Mj^T,   H45». 

4.  5.  in,t,MT^T.pim,pit,Pf^MT^T, H45'~. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Zinc.    Zincvitriol.     Zinc  sulfate.     White  vitriol. 

Cleavage  =  T,  m^^t. 

4  5.  T,M^T.  P^^M^T, D179.L110*.  P376. 

4  3.  M^qT.F^^U^^(,T Ti547.  Jiii21».  LllO'. 

43.  Needle  Ore.     Nadelerz.     Acicular  Bismuth -Glance. 

5.  3.  MiT.p.m,p.t? 
5.  5.  tjM^T.  p«m,  p,t  ? 


.  Boubnonite.     Triple  Sulphuret     Endellione. 
Cleavage  =  m,  T,  m  j^t. 

1.  5.  P_,  Mj|,T,  mj|t, L613*.  P353'. 

r.  5.  (P.,  MJ|,T,  m|^t)  X  2, P353». 

a.  2.  P-,Mf^,T.pfJm,p2Jt, Kapnik L613*.  Ly5R 

I,  2.  P^M||,T.p||ni,p||t, Ly51». 

a.  P,M|^,T.p||m, Leiy.  P353*. 
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a.  2.  P_,  M^,  T.  p|Jm,  pf |t,  p.m^Jt, Kapnik L613».  Ly51'. 

a.  2.  (P,Mff,T.p||in,p?ft,p.m|^t)  x  2, Ly51'. 

a.  5.  P_,  M||,T,  m||t. p|^in,p|Jt, L6l3>.  Ly51«. 

a.  5.  P-,M|^,T,M|^T.pJiiii,pJJ.t,p.m|ft,p+in^t,  ...  L613'.  Ly51'. 

a.  5.  P_,  Mj^.T,  m||t,  nut.  pfjin,  p||t,  p  m||t,  p+m{|t, L51". 

a.  5.  P_,MJ|,T,  mf^t,  m.t,  wCt,  p|Jm,  p| j t,p,in|f t,  p+mff  t,...Ly51". 
a.  5.  P_,  Mf|,T,  ml^t,  m_t,  uzt.  p||in,  p_in,  p|Jt,  p^m^lt,  p+m^ft, 

Ly51". 
8.  5.  P_,  m|^,  T,  Mjl  T,  m_t,  mrt,  m+t.  p+m,  Pj'|M,  3p_m,  V^T,  p_t, 

8  p»in,t„ (^Imaginary  Combination) PSSS*. 

a.  2,  P_.pgjM,p|jT, Kapnik Ly51». 

a.  5.  P_.pfjM,p||T,  p.m|^t, Hartz L613'.  Ly51». 

4ft.  Topaz.     Topas.     Topaze. 

Cleavage  =  P,mi§t,  m|§t.  p3§m,  p||t. 

a.  3   F+,M^T,M|§T.pf§t,pf|mi§t,p|fniift, S*.  H50'". 

a.  3.  P+,  M|§T,  Mf§T.  p|§T,  pjf mi^t, J".  H50'". 

a.  3.  p+,Mi|T,m|§t,mf§t.pS|T,pffmi|t, P77».  H50'". 

3.  3.  Ph.,  Mil T,  M|§T.  P||T,  p|  %i,  pJim^ft,  p??nii|t,  H50'« 

a.  3.  P+.Mi|T.M||T.PJ§T,p$f  nii^t,p||mi^t,p|imj§t,  L399".H50'". 

3.  3.  F+,M^T,MjfT.P||T,p||t,pffniJft,p||mi|t,p|ini|§t,  H60'«. 

a.  3.  P+,MiJT,MjJT.pJfT,p^nii^t,pMni|§t, H50'". 

a.  3.  P+,  MifT,  M|§T,m|it.  pifT.pJgT,  p^m^gt,  pfW^t,  pH«ni§t, 

S"'.  H50"'.  Mre'. 

a.  5.  P+,T,Mi^T.pf§M,pf^niift, L398'.  HSO". 

a.  5.  p+,T,Mi|T,Mj§T.Pf|T,p|fnii|t,  H50"». 

a.  5.  P+,M,T,  mift,  nif§t.  Pgf  T, H50"'. 

4.  3.  Mj^T,  Mj^T,  pgfT,  pf f M^T,  plimjl t, H49"'. 

-i.  3.  M^T,M|§T.Pi|M^T, J".  L698*.  H49'*. 

4.  3.  M^T,M^tT.Pf|M^gT, A™.  R". 

4.  3.  Mi§T,M|§T.P||T,pHmi§t,p§|mi|t,pl4mj|t H50'". 

4.  3.  Mi|T,M}|T.p|§m,p|||T,pf§m^t,pJ^mBt.P^'ni§'.  J"  HSl'". 

4.  3.  Mi|T,M^§T.p||t,pffM^T,  p|im-{§t, ...Mii». 

5.  3.  M^gT,  m|§t.  Pf|T,  pjjm^^t, ...  Md.  90.  J".  S«».  L398'.  H49'*. 

5.  3.  MHT,Mf§T.p|gm,P|§T.p||miiit, H49"". 

ft.  5.  M_,  M|gT.pJ^t,p|fT, H49"'. 

a.  5.  T,M^T,MJ|T.pffm,P|§T,pffmi^t,p^migt, HSl'*. 

The  A  thus  to  Levy's  Catalogue  contains  82  figures  of  Topaz  Crystals,  all  different  from 
the  above,  but  most  of  them  apparently  consisting  of  combinations  of  the  same  fDrms. 

46.  AMBLrooNiTE.         Cleavage  =  M|T. 

1.  3.  P,M|T, P158.  L283. 

k 
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4Y.  CaiASTOLiTE.  ^Chiastolith.     Made.     Hohlspath. 

Cleavage  =  p,m,t. 
r.  3.  P,M^^T, J^'.  H64«». 

49.  Chbysobertl.     Cymophaoe.     Prismatic  ConiDdam. 

Cleavage  =  M,t. 
4k.  5.  M,T,  Mt^T.  P«M,T., L540'.  H60". 

4.  5.  M,T-^in_t.  p^M,T„ Ly27'. 

5.  2.  M,T.PfM, Sim.  Model  8.  Haddam...L540'.  J*.  S»».  H60". 

A.  2.  M,T_.P,M,  p.MyT^  p^jDyt,,  Ly28*. 

«.  6.  M,T,  M^T.  Pf  M,  P.M,T. L540».  J*.  S«.  H60». 

«.  5.  M,T,MT3^T,M|^T.PfM,P,M,T^ H60^. 

«.  5.  M,T,  M^'^T.  p^m,  p,M,T^  p,m,t^ L540*.  H60*. 

«.  5.  M,T,M/oT.PfM,  L54(?. 

«.  5.  M,T,  m^t,  m|^t,  m^)t,  mf  f  t.  pf  t,  2P,M,T^  P80». 

A.  5.  M,T_,m^-t.p,M,p,MyT„p+myt„  Ly28*. 

A.  5.  M,T_,2m,t.p.m,p,T,p,myt^  Ly28*. 

A.  6.  M,T_,m_t.p,T, Ly27*. 

A.  5.  m,T_,  m_t.p,m,p,M,T^ Ly27*. 

5.  5.  m,T  ,  m_t.  p,m,  p,MyT„  p+m,t^ Ly28'**. 

40.  Lievrite.     Hvaite.     Per  calcar6o-siliceux. 
Cleavage  =  t,  m^t  p^m. 

3.  3.  P+,M|T,mft.pfm,pft,pJm9t,  p^-mlf, L529«.  H110»«. 

3.  3.  p,MfT,M|T,M§T.p|M,p|t,P^M§T, Ly69'. 

4L  3.  MgT.pjM^T, P4.m;t5,  ...Jiii539'.  Mii415'.  L528^  HllO'*. 

5.  3.  m|t.P3M, p;m;e, Elba H110~ 

5.  3.  M3T.p§m,  p+m^ Mii415».  L528'.  HllO^. 

5.  3.  MfT.p|T,  p4.mStS, L528*.  HllO^. 

5.  3.  M§T.p|T,pJm|t,   p4.mSt{ L528*.  HllO**. 

5.  3.  MfT,m§tp§m,p§T,p|m§t, p4.mlt*, L529*.  HllO'*'. 

5.  3.  M§T.p§t,p^M§T,  ...p4.mSt;, S**.  D379.  Mii*.  Ly69^.  Rose" 

5.  3.  M0T,m§t.p|M§T,...p4.m*tl,   Ly69*. 

5.  3.  M§T,  m|t.p§m,p|m£t,    Ly69*. 

5.  3.  M§T,m|t,m^t.p§m,PJM§T, Ly69*. 

5.  3.  M|T,M|T,M§T.pgM,p§t,PJM§T, Ly69*. 

50.  Allanite.     Prismatic  Cerium  Ore. 

Cleavage  =  m,  ^mjt. 
5.  5.  M,iM,T,imJt.|p«m,4(ip.m,0 P264.  D365.  A'»  M  ii '•*. 

51.  Dichroite.     lolite.     Cordi6rite.     Peliom. 

Cleavage  =  m,T,  m,t|^,  Mf^Tj. 

1.  5.  P^,T,M|JT„ Model  7.  L467*.  H76>« 

1.  5.  P-,m,T,  m,t|4,  M|JT„ Model  10.  L467«.  H76'«». 

a.  5.  P-,m,T,m,4J,MHT^p|it,pJim|4t«   L467».  P42.  H76'^  Ly38>. 
a.  5.  P-,m,T,m,qfMf^T^3(p,t,p.m}4t,)  Ly38*. 
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53.  Sfodumbn.     Triphane.         Cleavage  =  TyMf^T. 
1.  5,  P,T,M|JT? 

53.  ScoRODiTE,     Skorodit.        Cleavage  =  iD,t,  m^^-t 

4.  2.  M,T,P.Mi^T,  Cornwall ....Ly71". 

4L  5.  M,T,m]stP.MiJT, Peru.  Saxony Ly7l'. 

^  5.  M,T,  miJt.  p+m,  P.M] JT,  Saxony  LyTl*. 

4.  5.  M,T, mjjt, mj^t.  P.MiJT,  p_mJ Jt, p^jnU Brazil... Ly7 1*. 

54.  Prehnite.        Cleavage  z=  P,ni|t. 

1.  3.  P,M^T, ...  Ratschinges.  Tyrol... L471*.  Mii218».  Ly  v  1.  H75"^. 

1.  3.  P=,M^T, (Koupholite) J'".  A»  P23».  Hii606'. 

1.  5.  Pz,t,m^t, Dumbaiton L471*.  J^.  Ly  v2.  H75'". 

X.  5.  Pr,m,T,m^t, L47l'.J^Mii218«.  H75»". 

a.  5.  P,M^T.P.M, Fahlun L471». 

a.  5.  P«,MfT.PiiT, Fahlun L471*.  H75^". 

a.  5.  P+,m|t.  PyT. FaUun L471*.  H75»» 

a.  5.  P,MfT.P.M,P.T, Fahlun L47l«. 

a.  5.  P,T,MfT,pVT, S".Mu".  D286. 

a.  5.  P,in,  T,  Mf  T.  p+m,  p^m,  PxiRyt^ Ratschinges Ly37'* 

5.  5.  m,t,M^T.  P^M,  2p^jn,  p+t, S**.  P23'. 

*  ft 

55.  Pyrophyllite.        Cleavage  =  P,M_,T? 

• 

56.  Harmotome.     Cross  Stone.     Kreuzstein.     Two  varieties: — 

1.  Potash  Harmotome.     Kalikreuzstein. 

2.  Barttes  Harmotome.     Barytkreuzstein. 
Geavage  =  M,T.p/|jm. 

a^  2.  P+,M_,T. p/^M,p.m,t^ Mil". 

4.  2.  M_,T.P.M,T^ Oberstein S*".  P44*.  H83*'».  Ly43'. 

4L  2.  (M^T.P.MyT.)  x  2,  ...  Andrea8berg...J^.  P44*.  HSS*^.  Ly43'. 

4k.  5.  m_,tP.MyT., P44T. 

5.2.  M.,T.Pt^M, P44". 

5.  2.  M_,T.p/5m,p,M,T„  P44*. 

5.  2.  M_,T.P/(yM,p.in,t^ Oberstein P44».  Ly43*. 

5.  2.  (ML,T.  Pt7^M,  p.m,t.)  x  2, Andreasberg Ly43*. 

5.  2.  (ML,T.p/^M,pV>m,p.m,t.)  x  2,  Strontian...Mii*>.  Ly43". 

5.  5.  M_,T.  P^^M,  p,MyT,,  Strontian H  iii  1 46*.  Ly43'. 

57.  THOMSoiaTE.         Cleavage  =  M,T. 

a.  5.  P+,m,  M|g^T.  PM,  Ly45«. 

a.  5.  P+,in,T,Mfg^T.PM,   Ly45». 

a.  5.  P+,M,T,  Mfg^T.pm, Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.xvi.  104.  Ti314. 

3.  5.  P+,M,T,  M|g^T,  m_t,  m+t.  pro,  pt,  pmt,  L208.  P125. 

59.  Desbone.     Stilbite.     Radiated  Zeolite.     CSi'+3ASi'+^Aq. 

Geavage  =  m,T. 
1.  2.  Pf,  M^,T, H84«". 
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a.  2,  P4.,M,T.  P^Mf  T, Sinr.  Model  43.  D«  Lyv3.  H84*'.  Mu". 

a.  5.  p+,M,T,  rai^t.  P^M^T, P24'. 

^  2.  M,T.  P^MfT, Lyvl.H84'^.  Mii239*.  A«  Row*. 

4.  5.  M,  T,  mi'L  P^Mf  T,  LyiS*. 

50.  Epistilbite.         Cleavage  =  T. 

5.  3.  Mj^T.  P,M,  p.t,  p,m,t^  Ly44'. 

5.  5.  t^^  M&T.  pIJm,  p/^T, P129. 

GO.  PoLYHALLiTE.     Polyhalit. 

1.  5.  P,T_,M,7,T, P204. 

61.  Caledonite.     Cupreous  Sulphato-carbonate  of  Lead. 

Geavage  =  T,  milt 
3.  5.  P_,T,MliT.P8M,p_m,pft,  Sp.mJit, Lead  Hills... P360'.  S'". 

63.  White  Tellurium.     Weisstellurerz.        Cleavage  =  mlJt. 

3.  5.  P_,m,t,  miJt.  P,M,  P|T,  p.m,t., L688.  P342. 

63.  ScuiLFGLASERZ.     Sulphuret  of  Silver  and  Antimony. 

5.  3.  M^t,  3m__t.  p,m,  3p,t, Cleavage  =  m^t P299. 

64.  Fluellite. 

5.  3.  p^..P+^L.T, MiiilOl.  P76. 

65.    POLYMIGNITE. 

4.  5.  M,T+,  3m,t.  P_MT+.  p4.mlt% D369.  P262. 

66.  Brookite.         Cleavage  =  t. 

4.  5.  M_,  m^,t.  p^.t,  p,MyT.»  P256. 

5.  5.  M_,  t,  MJlT.  2p,m,  p+t,  3p,m,t., L725.  Mii'». 

67.  Lenticular  Copper  Ore.    Linsenerz.  Cuivre  arseniate  octaedral. 

Cleavage  =  m/gt.  plJm. 

5.  3.  M/;T.P|iM, Ly65'.  P329'. 

5.  3.  M/;T.  plJm,  2p,m,t., P329'. 

68.  Lazulite.     Azurite.         Cleavage  =  p. 

5.  5.  m,Mf§T.p^fm,pjT,p^t,piM|§T,p^mf|t, P159^  Ly38«. 

69.  Childrenite. 

4.  5.  M,  M^JT.  p_mt^.,  p4.m_t, Ly80^ 

5.  3.  p.piJm,p_t,P|M,iJT, P158.  DISS. 

70.  Forsterite. 

3.  5.  P,T,mit.P,MiT, A*".  PS7. 
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71.    SlLLIMANITE. 

1.  3.  P,MJT, D320. 

1.  3.  P,MfT, P73. 

72.  Mengite.     Mengit.    Monazite  ? 

1.  3.  P,M_T?  R175. 

73.  KoENiGiTE.     Konigine.         Cleavage  =  P. 

1.  3.  P,M15T, Levy,  Add.  Phil,  xxvii.  194*. 

1.  5.  P,M,M1ST, idem.  ^g.\ 

3.5.  P,M,MigT.p^.T, idem.  fig.*. 

74.    MONTICELLITE. 

4.  5.  T,  M_T.  P.T,  P,M,T., P403. 

75.  Heedebite.         Cleavage  =  m|^t. 

3.  5.  P_,  M,%T.  Pf  T,  pj^m^V* P172. 

76.  HoPEiTE.         Cleavage  =  M. 

3.  5.  p+,  M,  T^,M^|T.pi9j-t,p^m_t, P377. 


Class  V. — Minerals  belonging  to  the  Oblique  Prismatic 

System  of  Crystallisation. 

The  Axes  of  all  Combinations  belonging  to  this  Class  are  =  p*  m*t;. 

The  constituent  Forms  of  the  Combinations  of  this  Class  are  as 
follow : — 

Zones.  Homohedral  Fonns.  Hemihedral  Forms. 

Prismatic, M,  M_T,  M+T,  T,  iM_T,  ^M+T. 

North, P,  P_M,  P+M,  M, iPJM,  |p+M. 

East, P,  P_T,  P+T,  T, iP_T,  ^P+T. 

Octahedral, P.M,T.,    iP,M,T.. 

The  homohedral  Forms  of  the  prismatic  zone,  M,M_T,M_}.T,T,  or 
some  of  them»  occur  upon  almost  every  Combination  in  this  Class. 

The  homohedral  Form  P  occurs  very  seldom. 

The  hemihedral  prismatic  Forms  jM_T,iM^T,  occur  more  frequently 
than  would  appear  from  the  following  list,  for  many  Forms  indicated  as 
homohedral,  consist  of  two  pair  of  planes  of  unequal  size. 

The  homohedral  Form  P^M^T,  occurs  seldom,  perhaps  not  at  all.  It 
is  a  Form  that  properly  belongs  to  the  Prismatic  System,  so  that  the 
examples  of  P,M,Tx  given  in  the  following  Table,  should  probably  be 
rendered  -^P,MyT,  ,  -^p^MyT,  . 

The  homohedral  Forms  P_M,  P^_M,  P_T,  P+T,  are  also  of  rare,  per- 
haps of  doubtful,  occurrence. 


The  greater  port  of  the  Com bi nations  of  this  Class  fall  into  t«a 
divisions : — 

a.)  Those  which   have    M.T.  JP.MZq    and  j  P.M,T.    Zne    Znw. 

6.)  Those  which   have    M.T,  J  P.T  Zw  aiidiP.M,T.    Znw    Znr. 

These  Combiaations  are  commonly  called  oblique  priams,  and  it  is  koA 
of  those  of  the  first  division,  that  the  terminal  plane,  namely,  the  Food 
^P.M  2,0,  is  set  on  the  obtuse  lateral  edge  of  the  prism;  aod  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  second  division  it  is  said,  that  the  terminal  plane,  namelj, 
the  Form  }P,T  Zw,  is  set  on  lite  acute  lateral  edge  of  the  prism. 

The  hemihedral  Poms  iM.T,  iM+T,  iP_M,  iP+M.  IP-T,  JP+T, 
elvays  consist  of  a  pair  of  parallel  planes, — The  hemihedral  Forin 
^PiM,T.,  consists  of  two  pair  of  parallel  planes.  Hence,  half  the  plane* 
of  any  given  hemihedral  Form  are  placed  on  different  sides  of  aoy  given 
meridian. 


1.  Realgar.     Arsenic  sulfurfe  rouge.     Ruby  Sulphur- 
Cleavage  :=  m,t,  Mf  T.  iPjM  Zu. 

I  «.  5.  m.T.  MfT.iPiMZn.  Jp+M_TZnVZn'e, Ly74*. 

.  fi.  M,T,M§T,M+T,MtT.iPlMZa,Jp+mZs,3(Jp.ai+t_)Znw'Zne'. 

iP+M_T  Zn'w  Zn'e, Ly74*. 

.  6.  M,T,MJT,  M+T,  MjT.  iPjM  Zn,  2(ip+m)  Zs,  3  (ip.m+t_)  Znw* 

Zne',  ip4.M_T  Zn'wZn'e LyT4'. 

.  5.  t,  MfT,m_,,t,mJt.  jPiMZn,  lp,m+t_Znw'Zne', Ly74* 

.5.  T,MfT,M4T.  iPjMZn,  ip+mZs,  ir.iLi.T.Znw'Zne',  ...Ly74*. 
.  S.  T.M^T,  m+t,  mp.  jPjM  Zn,  jp+m  Zs.  jp.w+r,  Znw*Zne'.  LyTff. 

1 9.  Plagiomte.        Cleavage  =  m^t. 

.  3.  MJT.iP_MZn,^p+jnZs,p.m,t.. P346. 1 

.  Myahgtbite.     Hemi-prisroatic  Ruby-Blende.     Ag  Sb,  S^ 
Cleavage  =  t.  ip,m,t,  Zutv. 
'   ft.  3.  Mf^T.jPJTZnr.ip-^itZe, D".  I 

.  Red  Antimony.    Rothantimonerz,     Antiraoioe  oxid6  sulfi 
Antimonblende.     Rothspieaglaserz. 
Geavage  =  m,T. 
.  6.  T,  M_T-  Jp,nl,t.  Zn'e  Zs'e,  irj^T  Zw,  Jpjt  Ze.  Ases  :  pJjoLVi 

.  TcNGSTATE  OF  Iron.     Wolfram,     Scheelin  ferrugin6.     Tungstina. 
Cleavage  =  m,T. 

hm.  2.  M?,T.iPJMZD, HllS"*:-  Ly79* 

.  M?,T.iPlMZn,lPfM2s, Ly79». 

.  ]VL,T.JP;MZn,  p,m,t,? Hi  18"". 

lJT.P;T,p.m,t.? HU8"'. 

.  WL,  M;T. ;PiM  Zn,  Sp;m Zs,  i^t, D373.  Mil".  P326. 

I  6.  M_T,mJt.JPJMZn,p+ro,p.ni,t.? HI  18". 

M;T,H;T.!PiMZn,!p;inZ8,I^T,Jp.m,t,ZneZiiw,  ...  LyTy. 
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5.  5.  M.,  MJT,  m%  iP;M  Zd,  ipim  Zs,  PJT.  Ip.m^  Zne  Znw, 

ip,m,t.  Zne*  Znw', LyT^. 

5.  5.  ML,t,  M?T,  m?t  iPiM  Zn,  PJT,  ip.m,t.  Zne  Znw, Ly79*. 

5.  5.  M_,t,  M?T,  mjt  ;P;M  Zn,  ipjm  Zs,  PJT,  lp.m,t.  Zne  Znw,  ...Ly79*. 

5.  5.  M_t,  M?T,  mjt.  iPiM  Zn,  JpZm  Z»8,  ipim  Zs',  PJT,  ip,m,t.  Zne  Znw, 

ip,m,t.  Zne"  Znw*, Ly79*. 

[Measurements  gathered  from  Phillips  and  Mohs.] 

6.  Chromate  of  Lead.     Rothbleierz.     Red  Lead  Ore.     Plomb 

chromat6. 
The  prism  M  T  has  an  obtuse  angle  of  93^,   Haiiy  =  M|§T; 
of  930  30',  Levy,  Phillips,  Brooke  =z  M|^T;  of  93^  40',  Mohs  =  M|^T. 
Cleavage  =  m,t,  M-}4t. 

^  3.  M15T.  ip.m  Zn,  IPftMl^T  Znw  Zne,  ip_mljt  Z'sw  Z»se, 

iP4.M«T  ZsV  Zs'e, D233^ 

5.  3.  MiJT,  mlJt  iP+M  Zs,  IPftMIJT  Zne  Znw,  Ly53». 

5.  3.  M1?T,  mlJt.  ip+m  Zn,  iPf,Ml?T  Zne  Znw, Ly53*. 

«.  3.  Ml JT,  mlJt  ipf^m  Zn,  iP+M  Zs,  iPjirMlJT  Zne  Znw, Ly53*. 

5.  3.  Mjfr,  miJt.  iP+M  Zn,  IP4.M  Zs,  IPitMljT  Zne  Znw, Ly53'. 

5.  3.  M1?T,  mlJt.  IP4.M  Zs,  iP.^MiJT  Zne  Znw,  ip+mljt  Zne  Znw,   Ly53'. 

5.  3.  M|;T,  m|Jt.  JP+M  Zs,  p.t,  p+t,  iP,^MlJT  Zne  Znw, Ly53**. 

5.  3.  MIJT,  mlJt.  ip jm  Zn,  ip^^m  Zs,  p.t,  {PftMl?T  Zne  Znw, 

ip.mljt  Zse  Zsw, Ly53**. 

«.  3.  m^t,  MIJT,  mlJt.  ip^m  Zn,  lp^Jd  Zs,  iPftMlJT  Zne  Znw, 

ip^.mljt  Zse  Zsw, Ly54". 

5.  3.  iMlJT,  iMJJr,  iMljT,  imlJt.  iP*MlJT  Zne  Znw, H91**. 

5.  3.  lMj;T,imlJt,lM;jT,imlJt.lPj^MiJTZneZnw,ip+M!jTZseZsw,H91*'. 

5.  3.  M_T.iP_MZn, Ly53'. 

5.  5.  mfyt,  mljt,  mIJt.  JP4.M  Zn,  iP^^M  Zs, Ly53'. 

5.  5.  m,  MIJT.  iP^yMIJT  Zne  Znw,  ip^.MlJT  Zse  Zsw, H91*. 

5.  5.  m,  M;JT.  ip^ym  Zn,  iP^.M  Zs,  iplfm  Zs',  iP«M,T.  Zne  Znw, 

ip+mt_  Zne'  Znw*, P368'. 

5.  5.  m,  MIJT,  mjjt.  ip_m  Zs,  ip+m  Zs,  iPjWIJT  Zne  Znw, 

ip+mjjt  Zne  Znw, Ly53'*. 

5.  5.  t,  M_T.  iP_M  Zn,  ip.m^t.  Zne  Znw,  ip+m^t,  Zne  Znw, Ly53'. 

5.  5.  t,  M_T.  iP_M  Zn,  ip+m  Zs,  ip,m,t,  Zne  Znw,  ip+m^t,  Zne  Znw, 

Ly53'^ 
5.  5.  m,  t,  MIJT,  m|Jt  ip,m  Zs,  p.t,  p+t,  IPi^MiJT  Znw  Zne, 

ip_M|jT  Z's w  Z'se,  ip+m_t  Zs'w  Zs'e, M  ii  »'^  D233'. 

7.  Gadolinite.         Cleavage  =  ? 

5.  3.  Mf|T.iP;MZn,p+m?,t, Ly32*. 

5.  3.  MST.  ipim  Zn,iP«M+T  Zne' Znw*,  p+m7,t,  Ly32». 

5.  5.  m,  M?iT.  ipjM  Zn,  ip_M+T,  ip+M?lT, PlOl'. 

5.  6.  T,  MfoT,  my»t.  iplJm  Zn,  ip jn  t  Zne  Znw, H69"'. 
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S.  Tabular  Spar.     Tafelspath.     Wollastonite.     Schaalstein. 

Cleavage  =  jM^T,  iM^^^T. 
5.  5.  in,iMT^Tnw,iM^^Tne.ip_mT^^tZ«nw,ip+m^tZnw«, 

^p.m^^^jt  Z'se, P47^ 

9.  AuGiTE.     Pyroxene.    An  Isomorphous  Group,  comprehending  these 

varieties : — 

1.  Diopside.  Mussite.  Alalite. 

2.  Sahlite.  Pyrgom.  Malakolith.  Fassaite. 

3.  Hedenbergite.  Pyroxene  noir. 

4.  Rhodonite.  Manganhaltiger  Augite. 

5.  Basaltic  Augite.  Gemeiner  Augit. 

6.  Hypersthene.  Labradorische  Hornblende.  Paulite. 

7.  Diallage.  Smaragdite.  Bronzite? 

M_T  on  M^T  at  the  north  pole  is  92°  18'  Haiiy,  Mohs  =  M||^T; 

is  92°  55'  Levy,  Phillips  =z  M^gT. 
^P_T  on  the  vertical  edge  at  the  west  pole  is  106°  6'  Haiiy  =  nearlv 

P^T  =  P/yT. 
I  have  adopted  M|^T  because  the  measures  of  the  pyramids  point  out 
that  number. 

Cleavage  zz  M^f  T,  constant ;  m,t,  ip^fU  occasional. 
1.  3.  P,M|;T,.  . .  A  right-rhombic  prism  ?  (Hypersthene). .  .L5 16*.  H69"*. 
1.  5.  P,M,T,  MgT,  ...A  right  prism,  ...Hauy's  Ambigu,...L500*.  H66^. 

3.  5.  P,M,t,M|?T.  5p?,t  Zw,  Jpf.MiiT  Znw  Zsw, Ly30*. 

3.  5.  p+,m,T,m5?t.  JP^,MJ?TZnw  Zsw, Md.  53.  L500^  J'»\  H68'*^. 

3.  5.  P,M,T,  M|?T.JP«TZw,ip_mt4.ZneZse, H68>^ 

3.  5.  PZ,  M,T,  MI?T.  Jp.mt^.  Z,  JP,c,T  N, Ly  v\  H68"^ 

3.  5.  p+,M,T,  ra^t.  JpSt  Zw,  ipfiMifx  Z'nw  Z^sw,  Jpi>J?t  Znw*  Zsw*, 

Jp+ra,t  Zn'^e  Zs^c, (Hedenbergite) L500>*.  H69»'^ 

3.  5.  (p,M,T,  m|?t.JpSMj?TZnwZsw)  X  2,  and  crossed, J*^^  H69''*. 

4.  5.  T,mJ?t.pJMt,  (Fassaite) L50P\  H67'°'. 

5.  2.  M_,T.iP«TZw, (Sahlite) J''\  Mii^^  H66^ 

«.  3.  Mi?T.lPfiTZw,  Hauy's  Primitive... (Mussite)... Model  87. 

Ly30'.  L500^  M  ii ".  H66* 

5.  3.  M^?T.JPi?Mi?TZ*nw  Z^sw,  Jpljlmj^t  Zn%*  Zs^v^ (Fassaite) 

L500'^  H66». 

5.  5.  T,Mi?T.iPGTZw, (Augite) L500^  H66^. 

5.  5.  T,  M5?T.JPf,Mi?TZnwZsw,  ( Augite)... J^'^  L500^  H66*. 

A.  5.  T,M|?T.5pf,tZw,'P?,Mi?TZnwZsw,  ...(Augite)  ...LoOO^  H66^. 
«.  5.  t.  M|;T.  It^t  Zw,  Jpf.t  Ze,  Jp+ra^t  Zn^v  ZsV,  ipjjraljt  Z^'ne  Z*se, 

ip:j:ra;?t  ZnV  ZsV, (Fassaite) L501'^  H68"'. 

5.  5.  t,MST.  Jp?,t  Zw,  JPIIT  Ze,  {p?,mi?t  Z^nwZ^sw,  JPJjMiJT  ZnV  ZsV, 

ipJMx  Zne  Zse, Mii".  D306'. 

5.  5.  M,T,M|?T.  bfit  Zw,  ipf.T  Ze,  ipf,raj?t  Z'nw  Z'sw, 

JPlfMi*T  ZnV^  Zs'wS  Jpi?Mi?T  ZnV  ZsV, H68^'«. 
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5.  5.  M,T,  m|?t.  ipgt  Zw,  Jp&t  Ze,  lpf,nii?t  Z*nw  Z^sw, 

JPXMiJT  ZnV  ZsV*, ip{?Mj?T  Zne  Zse,...D306«.  R^'*-  "^.  M  ii  '''••  >^. 

5.  5.  M,T,MgT.P|iT, (Hypersthene) L516^  Heg'**. 

5.  5.  in,T,M5;T.JPJ,TZw, (Sahlite) L500».  H66«. 

A.  5.  M,T,i^T.JP5,MJ?TZnwZsw,  Axes:  p4.m"tl, Model  98. 

H67*.  Ly  v».  J'".  M  ii".  L500*.  D306\ 

5.  5.  (M,T,MgT.iPfiMi?TZnwZ8w)  x  2, Model  99.  Lyv«.  H67*. 

5.  5.  in,T,M5T.  btXiT  Z,  IPgMJJT  Nne  Nse, H67^  J"«. 

A.  5.  in,T,M^T.  ipgt  Zw,  lPgMi?T  Znw  Zsw, R^«  Ly  v^  H67**. 

5.  5.  in,T,in5t,iiiJt.iPgTZw, (Sahlite) L500*.  H68»«». 

5.  5.  m,T,m|?t,inJ,t.JPSTZw,  Jpf,inl?tZnwZ8w...(Diop8ide) H68"*. 

5.  5.  m,T,M;?T.iPgMi?T  Znw  Zsw,  ipJXit  Znw  Zsw, 

J"«.  Lyv^  L50P«.  H68'*^. 
A.  5.  M,T,miit.  JpfiT  Ze,  Jp.MyT,  Znw'  Z8w^  iP,MyT»  Zn'w  Zs'w, 

L500".  H68"'. 
5.  5.  M,T,Mi?T.  JpgT  Zw,  Jpfit  Ze,  JPgMST  Znw  Zsw,  IpJfmJ^t  Zne  Zse, 

L500".  Ly  V  ".  H68"*. 
A.  5.  M,T,M5?T.lpgtZw,;pgTZe,ipgmJ?tZ'nwZ'sw,JPi;MJfTZnVZ8'w«, 

ipgMjfT  Zne  Zse L500*^  H68"*-  "*. 

5.  5.  M,T,M|?T.ipgtZw,;pgTZe,iPl?MgTZnV«Zs«wMpSml?tZHiwZ*8w, 
JpiJmSt  Z*neZ*se,ip:}:m+tZne«Z8e*  ...(AlaUte)...L500".  H69"'. 

A.  5.  ni,T,MjfT.iP,6,Mi?T  Znw  Zsw,...  Axes:  plm»t4., Lyv'.  H67". 

A.  5.  M,T,  MJfT.JPJMiiTZnwZsw, L500'*.  He?'**- 

A.  5.  M,T,MJ?T.JP6TZw,{pf,TZe. Lyv«.  H6r". 

A.  5.  M,T,M*;T.lPgTZw,ip|Mi?TZneZse...(Baikalite)  L501^^  H67'^ 
A.  5.  m,t,  MST.iPJT, (Diallage) H70*^ 

Levy  gives  figures  of  many  other  varieties  of  Augite,  and  some  of  them  of  very  compli- 
cated combinations.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  represent  them  in  symbols,  owing  to  the 
want  of  measurements.  They  do  not  differ  in  character  Arom  the  combinations  described 
above. — Ha'uy^s  measurements  are  very  numerous,  but  many  of  them  are  useless  for  my 
purpose,  while  several  angles  necessary  for  completing  the  above  symbols  are  unfortunately 
omitted. 

10.  Wagnerite.     Fluophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

Cleavage  =  t,  Mf^T. 

5.  3.  Mj^T.iPiMZn, (assumed  primitive) P186. 

5.  5.  m,  m/^t,  M^T,  m|gt.  ^P^M  Zn,  ^P_M,T  Z*ne  Z*nw,  ^p+m.t 
Zne'  Znw*,  ip^m^tz  Z*se  Z*sw,  ^p^m^Tj  Zs'e  Zs*w,  2(^p4.ra,t) 
Zse'Zsw*, Mii'«. 

11.  LiTHiA  Mica.     Lithionglimmer.     Lepidolite. 

5.  5.  t,  m|?t.iP^7MZn,...Axes:  plm4.t*,  ? 

13.  Malachite.      Green  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Fibrous  Malachite. 

Cuivre  carbonate  vcrte. 
Cleavage  =z  m|t.  JPJM  Zn. 

A.  5.  m,  MJT.  ^PiM  Zn, L155'. 

5.  5.  (m,  MJT.  iPiM  Zn)  x  2, Ly62«.  Mii^ 

/ 
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A.  5.  m,  MJT.  JPJM  Zn,  ip.m  Zs, L155-. 

5.  5.  ra,  M^T.  ^PiM  Zn,  ip_m.t  Zne*  Znw», L155^ 

13.  Carbonate  of  Soda.     Soda. 
Cleavage  zz  T,  mf  t 

A.  5.  M,  M^T.ipJ^MjTZnwZ8w,...p4.mlt% H54'**. 

A.  5.  M,  t,  m|t.  ipj^t  Zw,  ir^M^T  Znw  Zsw, Artificial  crystal,    i 

141.  Trona.     Sesqui-carbouate  of  Soda.     Urao. 

Qeavage  =  ^M^T. 
A.  3.  iMJTnw,  jMj^Tne.iP_TZw,iP+TZe,...p4.niJLt% Pi 97.  A* 

lA.  Phosphate   of    Copper.       Phosphorsaures    Kupferoxyd    von 
Rheinbreitenbaeh.     Hydrous  Phosphate  of  Copper. 

Cleavage  =z  t,  ip^t. 

A.  3.  M^7.T.JP_TZ*w,fP+tZw*, Ly62*. 

A.  5.  t,M^T.JP^TZV,ip+tZw*,  Ly62». 

A.  5.  t,MT4^T.iP_TZV,JP+M_TZnw*Z8w*,    Ly62^. 

A.  5.  t,  M^T.  iP_T  Z*w,i  P+T  Zw*,  Jp+m^t  Znw*  Zsw*,    Ly62«. 

A.  5.  m,t,M^T.JP_TZ»w,JP+M_TZnw*Z8w*, f Ly62*. 

[P+M_TZnw*  on  Zsw*  =  117°  50',  and  on  t  =  123o  30'.    Levy.] 

lO.  Oblique  PRisiiATic  Arseniate  of  Copper. 

Cleavage  =  IP-^T, 

A.  3.  MfyT.JP^^T-TZw, (assumed  primitive) P33P.  Ly65'. 

A.  3.  Mj-^T.'P^TZVlPVTZe, A®. 

A.  5.  xM^T.iPi^iTZV,ip/ytZw*,JPVTZe,  Ly65^ 

17.  An  Isomorphous  Groups  1,  2: — 

1.  Vivianite.     Phosphate  of  Iron.     Per  phosphate.     Blue  Iron  Ore. 

Cleavage  =  T. 

A.  5.  m,  M^T.  JP+M  Zn,  1P^.M  Zs, .Ly70*. 

A.  5.  m,T,M^T.iP^MZn,JpJmVtZne'Znw^  Ly70\ 

A.  5.  M,  T,M,^T,m^.t.JP_MZn, Ly70*. 

A.  5.  m,t,  M^^T,m^.t.ir_MZn,JP_M,TZne*Znw*, Ly70^ 

A.  5.  M,  T,  M  Qj  T,  m+t.  1p_m  Zn,  Jp_m,t  Zne'Znw*,  iP^M,T  Zse  Zsw, 

Ly70^ 
A.  5.  m,  t,  M-j^T.  Jp-ni  Zn,  ip_M,T  Z^ne  Z*nw,  Jp-j-m^^t  Zn'^e  ZnV, 

iP_M.T  Z^se  Z'^sw,  lp^.m.t  Zs^e  ZsV, LyTQ- . 

2.  Cobalt  Bloom.     Kobaltbliithe.      Cobalt  arseniate.      Arseniate  of 

Cobalt.     Red  Cobalt. 
Cleavage  =  M,t. 

A.  2.  M,T.JPfTZw, L161'. 

A.  5.  M,T,mJt.JPfTZw, L162*. 

is.  5.  M,t, MIT, m+t.iP|TZw,... Axes:  p4.mlt%...Ll62^  P289.  Ly73^ 
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.  HuRAuuTE.     Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Manganese. 
5.  3.  MJT.  JP+M/r  Zne  Znw,  Cleavage  =  0, Ti518.  P247. 

1 B.  Heterosiberite  ? 

SO.  Pharmacolite.     Chaux  arseniat^.     Arseniate  of  Lime. 
Cleavage  =  T. 

A.  5.  M,T,  m25^t.lP_M,TZneZnw, S~. 

«.  5.  M,T,m/^t iP_3f ,T Z*ne Z»nw, }p^.m.t Zn*e ZnV,  PlSl. 

5.  5.  M,T,m/^t.3(iP.M,T.)ZneZnw,  S*. 

21.  Strahlerz? 

22.  TiNCAL.     Tinkal.     Borax.     Sonde  boratee. 

Cleavage  =  m,  t,  M|^T. 
5.  5.  T,  M|^T.  iPtVT  Zw,  ipjn.t  Z»nw  Z'sw,  Jp+m.t  ZnV  ZsV, 

1P_M.T  Zne  Zse, Ly25*. 

«.  5.  m,T,  M|f  t.  JPfVT  Zw,  ip.m.t  Z'nw  ZW,  ip+m,t  ZnV  ZsH?, 

Jp_m,t  Zne  Zse, S".  P199. 

23.  Glauber's  Salt.     Glaubersalz.     Sonde  sulfat6e. 

Cleavage  =  t  (Leonhard),  =±  iPj-VM  (Levy). 

5.  3.  M|iT. iP^^M, (primary) PI98.  Lyi328. 

5.  5.  m,T,  mif  t.  2(Jp.m)  Zn,  2(lp^m)  Zs,  2  (}p  t)  Zw,  2(lp,t)  Ze, 

2  (Jp.m,t,  )  Zn w  Zs w,  lp.m,t,  Zne  Zse, M  ii ».  D 1 73. 

241.  Gypsum.     Gyps.     Selenite.     Hydrous  Sulphate  of  Lime.    Chaux 

sulfat^e.     Fraueneis. 
Cleavage  =  m,  T,  ipf  m  Zn. 
5.  2.  M_,T.  iP^M  Zn,  (Haii/s  Primitive,  but  with  p*  and  f  changed.) 

Wolfach, Model  79.  LI  1 9*.  H29>. 

5.  5.  M,t,  M^T.  iP_M^.T  Znw  Zsw,  JPM+T.  Zne  Zse, H30'. 

5.  5.  mjT^jm^^yt.  ipi^m^^tZneZnw,  Jp^^mj^tZseZsw,  H30". 

5.  5.  T_,  M^gjT.  iP^M^T  Zne  Znw,  ip^MJ^T  Zse  Zsw, 

(Haii/s  6quivalente) Model  75.  H30'.  R".  Ly  v». 

5.  5.  T_,  MT^^T.JP/^MT^yTZneZnw,   p4.m*C...(trap€zienne  61argie) 

Montmartre, Model  115 R'~.  Lyl4'.  H29». 

5.  5.  T_,M^T.iPj^yMT^fTZ*neZ*nw,  4p^m,tZne«Znw»,  H30*. 

5.  5.  T_,M^T.iPT4M^TZneZnw,p-m4.t*,  (trapezienne)Lyv>.H29'. 
5.  5.  (T_,Mj^T.4P3^M^TZneZnw)  x  2,...(Hemitrope)...Hi535- 

5.  5.  T_,  M|fT.  iP^M^T,  ZneZnw,...plm4.t%  H29^ 

5.  5.  T_,M14T.  ip^m^jtZneZnw,  ip6ym|JtZseZ8w,  H3(F. 

5.  5.  T_,m3^jt,Mi|T.iPYVM^5TZneZnw,  H30*. 

5.  5.  T_,  M^T,  mf  Jt.  iP,M  Zs,  iP/yM-j^T  Zne  Znw,  ...  Bex...H31« 
5.  5.  T_,M^^jT,m||t,m?5t.  iP,M  Zs,  iP/jM^yT  ZneZnw,  Lyv*.  H31". 
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95.  SuLFHATE  OF  Iron.     Eisen vitriol.     Fer  sulfate.     Green  Vitriol. 

Cleavage  =  m^t.  }  p/o^  ip+n^t  Znw  Zsw. 
A.  3.  M^T.  JP/qT  Z«w,  iPj^T  Zw»,  iP|§T  Ze,...p4.in^. 
5.  3.  Mf  T.  iP^T  Z«w,  ip,t  Zw,  ipjjt  Zw*,  ip|§t  Ze,...p4jiW. 
5.  3.  Mf  T.  iP/^T  Z'w,  iP|^T  Zw«,  iPf^T  Ze.  3(ip.mjt.)  Zsw, 

:Jp,in,t,  Znw, p4jn{^ 

5.  3.  M^T.  iP/oT  ZV,  iPj^T  ZwS  iP|^T  Ze,  3(Jp.myO  Znw  Zsw, 

p^mjtj. 
5.  3.  Mf  T.  JP/jyT  Z«w,  iP^^T  Zw«,  iP|^T  Ze,  8(ip,m^)  Znw, 

3(ip.m,t.)  Zsw, p4jn» 

^  A  great  variety  of  factitious  Crystals  answer  to  the  last  two  formidae,  the  planes  of  the 
3  Forms  ipx  m^  U  varying  considerably  in  size  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  crystal. 

96.  Baryto-Calcite.     Barytocalcit. 

Cleavage  =  JPM  Zs,  iP^M§T  ZneZnw. 

5.  3.  MI^T.iP^MZn Mu« 

A.  3.  Mj^T.  iP^M  Zn,  ipm  Zs,  irf  m^t  Zne  Znw, ...  D202.  A**.  P189. 
5.  5.  t,  M|^T,  mj  Jt.  iP^M  Zn,  J  p_m  Zn,  ipm  Zs,  iPf  M|T  Z«ne  Z*nw, 

ip+m.t  Zne* Znw*, Mil '»  S«. 

9  7,  Azure  Coffer  Ore.     Kupferlasur.     Cuivre  carbonate  bleu. 
Cleavage  =  m,  t,  M^T.  ip.niyt,  Zne'  Znw*. 

A.  3.  MfT.  iP-i\MZn,  ip4jn_tZneZnw, L152'.  H101'«. 

5.  3.  M^T.  iP/^;M  Zn,  Jf+m^t  Zn'e  Zn'w,  ip_m+t  Zne*  Znw*, 

L152*.  HlOl'*'. 
5.  3.  M^T.iPf:jMZn,ip4.m_tZneZnw,  ip+M_TZseZsw,Hlor*3.Ll52*. 

5.  5.  m,  M^T.  iPf\M  Zn,  Jp^_m_t  Zne  Znw,  L152\  HlOl'". 

5.  5.  m,  Mf  T.  iP/^M  Zn,  iP+M_T  Zn-e  ZnV  ip,m,t,  Zne*  Znw*, 

Model  103.  L152^  HlOl'*'. 
5.  5.  M,  Mf  T.  iP/;iM  Z^n,  ipfjUi  Zn-,  ip^.ni_t  Zn*e  ZnV, 

ip_ni+t  Zne'  Znw^  ip+m_t  Zse  Zsw, H 1 02'^ 

5.  5.  t,  MfT.  iPf:^M  Zn,  ip_m+t  Zne'^Znw'^, L152^  HlOl^*-. 


i.  Triphyline. 
1.  3.  P,M|T? Cleavage  =  V,m^t, '......'.0219. 

39.  Vauquelinite.     Chromate  of  Lead  and  Copper. 

5.  5.  m,M_T.iPfMZn,  Ly52^ 

A.  5.  (m,  M_T.  JP^MZn)  x  2,  P369.  D234.  Ly52^ 

30.  Titanite.     Sphene.     Titane  calcareo-siliceux.     Menakerz. 
Cleavage  =  Mf  T.  iP^^f  MZn. 

5.  3.  MfT.PfM, H118^». 

5.  3.  Mfr.  iP\^M  Zn,  IP^T  Zs,  ...Sim.  Model  81.  Mii '.  Hi  18^.  J'« 

5.  3.  MfT.P^jfM,p+nU, ." H118*". 

5.  3.  Mp\  JP'j^^MZn,  Ji^mZs,  ir+M,T  Zne^  Znw*,  P259^  Mii«. 

A'^.  D360'. 
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5.  3.  MfT.iP'|j^MZ«n,ip+mZn',  ipfmZs, R"'. 

5.  5.  m|t4m|t  ne  8W.  P|M,  iP+M.T  Zne  Nsw, H118«. 

3 1 .  EpiooTEy  comprehending  four  varieties : 

1.   ZOISITE. 

2.  P18TACITE.     Pistazit     Thallite. 

3.  Mangan-Epidot.    Epidote  mangaD^sif^re. 

4.    BuCKLAlfDITE. 

Cleavage  =  M,  }P}M  Zn. 
A.  2.  M_,T.iPiMZn,  ...  Model  79**.  (Hauy's  primitive  form,  but  in  a 

different  position,) H74»^.  P29*. 

A.  5.  M_.  iPiM  Zn,  ip^Jm  Zs,  iP+MT_  Zne'Znw*, Model  101. 

Ly36'.  H74>^*. 

5.  5.  M.  iplm  Zn,  iPJiM  Zs,  iP+MT_  Zne  Znw, J"».  H74^'*. 

5.  5.  M,  m^t  iPiM  Zn«,  iP^i^M  Z«n,  iPJJM  Zs,  4(ip,m,t,)  ZneZnw, 

3(lp,myt,)  Zse  Zsw, M  ii  ^.  Mr*'. 

5.  5.  M„,  t,  M|f T.  iPiM  Zn,  ipjm  Zs,  ip^J«T_  Zne*  Znw*,.. .Mod.  101*. 

J»»  Sim.  H74»» 
A.  5.  M,T,  mf f  t  iPiM  Zn,  iP^iM  Zs,  ip.M^T.  Zne*  Znw«, 

ip.m,t.  Zse*  Zsw*, J"».  H74»'*. 

5.  5.  M,t,MT9|^T.iPiMZ*n,  ipJmZn*,  ipiimZs,  ip,m,t.Z*neZ*nw, 

ip,m,t.  Zne*  Znw*,  }p,m,t,  Zse  Zsw, J»**.  H74"^- 

5.  5.  M,T,  mjf t,  m^t.  iPJ^M  Z*n,  ipf^m  Zn*,  ip.m^  Z*ne  Z*nw, 

ip,m,t.  Zne*  Znw*,  Jp.m^t.  Zse  Zsw, J^*».  H74»'»- 

32.  CouzERANiTE.         Cleavage  =  t. 

5.  3.  Mj^^T.  iP_M.TZneZnw, P122.  L731*.  S153. 

33.  EdcLlASe.     Euklas.     Prismatic  Emerald. 

Cleavage  =  m,T.  ip^m  Zn. 

A.  5.  m,  Mif  T,  m^Vt. 3(ip^myt,)  ZneZnw,  iP.M^T,  Zse  Zsw,  ...Ly33*. 
5.  5.  m,  MJ^T,  m/yt,  4(ip,m,t.)  Zne  Znw,  iP,M,T,  Zse  Zsw,  ...Ly33*. 
5.  5.  m,  t,  Mif  T,  m/yt.  2(ip,m,t.)  Zne  Znw,  IP^M^T,  Zse  Zsw,  Ly33*. 
5.  5.  m,  t,  13m_t.  ip^m  Zn,  JPJMJ  T  Zne  Znw,  5(Jp,m,t,)  Zse  Zsw,  P98. 

[An  imaginary  combination,  representing  the  planes  of  many  Crystals.] 

5.  5.   T,m/3^t,  M^j-T,  mi^t.  Jp^m  Zn,  iPJMJTZne  Znw, 

iP43i_T  Zn*e  Zn%,  iP,M,Tx  Zse  Zsw, H72'«'. 

A.  5.  T,  m/jt,  mj^t,  m^f t.  6(ip,m,t,)  Zne  Znw,  3(^pxmytx)  Zse  Zsw, 

M  ii ".  H72'» 

341.  Two-AXED  Mica.     Zweiaxiger  Glimmer.     Bi-axial  Mica. 
Qeavage  zz  iP^^M  Zn. 

5.  5.  T,  M^T.  i P^^T^M  Zn, .  .*. Vesuvius.  Greenland Ly42«. 

«.  5.  T,M^T.  iPj^yMZn,  ip_m^tZn*eZnV, Siberia Ly42*. 

5.  5.  T,M^T.  iP-j^^MZn,  ip+mftZs*eZ8=^w,  Siberia Ly43*. 

5.  5.  t,  MJT.  JP^^^MZn,  ip+m,tZne'Znw*, Siberia Ly43*. 
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35.  AcMiTE.     Akmit.     Achmite. 
Cleavage  =  m,  T,  ni||t. 

5.  5.  iD,T,m|gtP^M|T, Ti479. 

5.  5.  m,T,  m|f t.  pV^m^t,  ipi'^m^t  Z»nw  Z*8W,  ...  M  ii  •«   P152.  D315. 
A.  5.  m,T,  M|fT.  Jpj'^tZw,  ipi^^mj^jt  Znw  Zsw, Ly32*. 

5.  5.  m,T,m}|t-  iP^M^T  Zn*w  ZsV,  ip,'o°^i%*  ^Hiw  Z*8w, 

Ip^m^t  Zne  Zse, Ly32». 

30.  Hornblende.     Amphibole)  compreA^iMftit^^oe  vortWte^.- 

1.  Tremolite.     Grammatite.     Amphibole  blaiic. 

2.  AcTYNOLiTE.     Stralilsteiu.     Actinote. 

3.  Arfvedsonite. 

4.  Basaltic  Hornblende.     Amphibole  noir. 

5.  Anthophyllite. 

Cleavage  =  m,t,  M}§T. 

A.  3.  M|gT.iPT!^MZn,...(Hauy's  primitive  form)... Model  84. 

H64»  P55».  Ly29*. 

A.  3.  M|§T.  ^Py^M  Zn,  2(^p,m^O  Zse  Zsw, Ly29'. 

5.  3.  Mf§T.|PiM';TZneZnw, D309'.  S»«.  H64". 

A.  5.  m,  M|§T.4pT^mZn,  iPJMi^TZneZnw,  S***.  H64". 

5.  5.  M,T,M|gT.iPiMi*TZneZnw,  S'"^Lyv^  H65»  Mii". 

5.  5.  m,T,MJ§T.^p^mZn,  iPiM^'^TZneZnw,  D309*.  H65". 

5.  5.  ni,T,  M|§T.  iPy^M  Zn,  ip^^m  Zs,  ip,ra,t,  Zn*e  Zn^w, 

^pim^H  Zse  Zsw, H65^. 

5.  5.  m.T,  M|§T,  raf§t.  ^p^lrni  Z'n,  ^p+m  Zs^  3(ip,myt.)  Zne  Znw, 

3  (ip^mytj  Zse  Zsw, M  ii  ^. 

5.  5.  T,  MjgT.^PiMV'TZneZnw,  S*".  Ly  v  ».  H64". 

5.  5.  T,Mj§T.iP3^MZn,iPiM>^TZseZsw, Md.  112.  H64'*-^. 

M  ii  '*.  F56\  S''\  D309^  Ly  v  \  J**^. 

5.  5.  T,  MfgT.  i  P  jVM  N,  iPi  M;=*T  Z, P55l  J'^^  H65^ 

«.  5.  (T,  M|gT.  JPJjM  Zn,  iPiM^^T  Zse  Zsw)  x  2,  Md.  113.  H65^*. 

5.  5.  T,  Mi§T.  JPt^^M  Zn  Nn  Ns,  JPiM^^T  Zse  Zsw, J*'^'.  H65". 

5.  5.  t,  Mj§T.  ^p-i-iM  Zn,  ip+m,t  Zne*  Znw*,  JpIm^^t  Z*se  Z^sw, 

iP4.m,t  Zse'^  Zsw', S''^^  Ly  v  ^  H65^\ 

5.  5.  T,  MH}T.  iP^VM  Zn,  ip.m^t,  Zn'-'e  Zn-w,  Jp.m^  Zne*  Znw*, 

ipiMV'T  Z*se  Z*sw,  ip,m,t,  Zse*  Zsw*, Ly  v^  H65'\ 

5.  5.  (T,  Mi§T.  JP^^M  Zn,  ip,m,t,  Zn^e  ZnV,  }p,m^  Zne*  Znw% 

ipiMj^T  Z*se  Z-W,  ip.m^  Zse*  Zsw*)x  2, Ly  v^  H65^ 

5.  5.  T,  Mf^T.  iP,VM  Zn,  ip,m,t,  Zne  Ztiw,  ipjn,t^  Zse  Zsw,    Ly29^ 

«.  5.  T,Mi§T.iP,VMZn,2Qp,m,gZseZsw,  Ly29\ 

5.  5.   T,  MJijT.  ipi^jm  Zn,  3(|p,m,t,)  Zne  Znw,  2(,]p,m,t,)  Zse  Zsw, 

D309*. 
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37.  An  Isomorphous  Groups  1,  2: — 

1.  Felspar.     Feldspath.     Potash- Felspar.     Common  Felspar. 

Adularia.     Orthoklas. 

2.  Rhy  A  OOLITE.     Bhyakolith.     Glassy  Felspar.     Eisspath. 

Cleavage  z=  t,  im£t  ne  sw,  iPJM  Zn  Ns  =  (Model  105.) 

5.  2.  T.  IPiM  Zn,  ipjm  Zs, L426».  J".  HyQ**.  R^'^l 

6.  3.  MgT.iP75MZs,  m9'^.  Ly39'. 

5.  3.  MgT.JPiMZu, Mil**.  Ly39^ 

5.  3.  MlST.JplmZn,iP7MZs, Ly39'. 

5.  3.  M;JT.  Jplm  Zn,  JPf,M  Zs,  iplmSt  Zne  Znw, Ly39*. 

5.  3.  MJJT.JPiM  Zn,  iPj^M  Zs,  ...  Model  81.  L426\  J".  M  ii  K  H79«*. 

5.  3.  JMiST  ne,  ImISt  nw.  iPiM  Zn,  Model  81*.  L426«.  J^  H79**^ 

5.  5.  T,iMSTne,WJjTnw.JPlMZn, L426\  J".  H79«. 

5.  5,  T,  MJST.  JP}M  Zn,  ipf^m  Z's,  Jpjm  Zs«,  ip_m,t  Zse*  Zsw«, 

L426*.  J«.  H80^'.  R***-  »«^. 
5.  5.  T,  MilT.ip^M  Zn,lPf5M  Zs,  ...  Model  109,  with  n  and  s  reversed, 

J«.  Ly39^.  L426*-  M  ii  252».  H80«'. 

5.5.  T,M;jT.lp;MZn,iPJMZs,   M  ii «.  H80».  LySg". 

5.5.  T,  MJJT.  JPJM  Zn,  JpJiM  Z*s,  JpJm  Zs*, L426^.  J«*.  HSO». 

5.  5.  T,  MIJT.  JPJM  Zn,  Jpj^m  Zs,  Jp_m,,t  Zne«  Znw«, H80**». 

5.  5.  (T,M}iT.JPJMZn,  Jp75mZ*s,JpJmZs*,Jp_m.tZse*Zsw*)  x  2, 

Ly40»^ 

5.  5.  (T,MiJT.JPlMZn,JPiMZ8)  x  2, Mii*^.  Mil**. 

5.  5.  (T,  mjjt.  JPJM  Zn,  JpJm  Zs,  Jp_m^t  Zne«  Znw*)  x  2, Ly40'^ 

A.  5.  T,  JMIST  ne  sw.  JPJM  Zn  Ns,  Position  and  planes  of  Hauys 

primitive  form,  the  parallelepipede  obiiquangle,  Model  105, 
having  its  marked  planes  placed  as  follows:  T  =  PJM  Zn  ; 
M  z=  MJJTne;  P  =  Te,  ...Puy-de-D6me,...Pll6'.  H79***. 

5.  5.  t,MJJT.JP;;M  Zs, H79«*. 

5 .  5.  T,  mJSt,  m»t.  JpJm  Zn,  JPJiM  Zs, . . .  L426«.  J«  A'«.  H80"*.Ly40*.R'». 

«.  5.  T,  mJJt,  mSt.  JpJm  Zn,  JPJM  Zs, H80*^ 

5.  5.  T,  mIJt,  mSt.  JpJm  Zn,  JP/iM  Z*s,  JpJm  Zs*,  Ly40*. 

5.  5.  T,  mJSt,  mSt.  JpJm  Zn,  JpJm  Z's,  JP&M  Zs*, Ly40^ 

5.  5.  T,MjjT,mSt.JpjMZn,JP75M  Zs,Jp_m.tZse'Zsw*,...Ly40".  H81'**. 
5.  5.  T,  mJSt,  mSt.  JpJm  Zn,  JP&M  Z*s,  JpJm  Zs",  Jp_m,t  Zne*  Znw", 

L426».  H81*«.  Ly40'*. 

5.  5.  T,  mJJt.  mSt.  JpJm  Zn,  JPJM  Zs,  Jp_m.t  Zne*  Znw*, H8 1  **^. 

5.  5.  T,mJSt,m5t.  JpJm  Zn,  JPJM  Z8,Jp_M.TZne'Znw*,Jp_m,tZse*Zsw*, 

J^  H81**^  Ly40'*. 
«.  5.  T,  mJJt,  mSt.  JpJm  Zn,  JPJ^M  Z*8,  JpJm  Zs*,  Jp_m.t  Zne*  Znw*, 

Jp_m,t  Zse*  Zsw*, Ly 40'*. 

5.  5.  T,  MJJT,  mSt  JpJm  Zn,  JFj^M  Zs,  Jp_m,t  Zne*  Znw*, 

Jp_m,t  Zse*  Zsw*, U8V'\ 

«.  5.  T,  mJSt,  mist.  JpJm  Zn,  JPj^M  Zs*,  JPJM  Z*s,  Jp+m,t  Zs'e  Zs*w, 

Jp^m^t  Zse*  Zsw*, Ly40'«. 

5.  5.  T,  MJJT,  mSt.  JPjM  Zn,  Jpf^M  Z*s,  Jj^m  Zs*,  Jp_m.t  Zne*  Znw*, 

Jp.m.t  Zse*  Zsw*, H81^. 
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Felspar,  Continued: 

A.  5.  (T,  mXt,  m?^.  JPJM  Zn,  ipjM  Zs,)  X  2, Ly40". 

5.  5.  T,  MJJT,  in?^  iPJM  Zn,  ip}m  Z's,  JP^jM  Zs,  ipjm  Zs*, 

ip_m.t  Zne*  Znw^  lp_m.t  Zse'  Zsw", PI  Iff.  H81*. 

A.  5.  T,  MJJT,  mSt.  JPJM  Zn,  Jpjm  Z*8,  IpJ^m  Zs,  ii*ii  Zs', 

ip_ra,t  Zse*  Zsw*, Mii". 

A.  5.  (T,  M^T,  m!St.  iPJM  Zn,  Jp/^m  Zs',  ip}m  Z»s,)  X  2,    Ly40'^. 

A.  5.  (T,  MgT,  mSt,  iPJM  Zn,  JpJm  Zs,  ip^m.t  Zne'  Znw*, 

lp_m,t  Zse*  Zsw*,)  X  2, Ly40". 

A.  5.  t,  M;5T,  mSt.  JpJm  Zn,  }p}m  Z*s,  }I^M  Zs',  ip_m.t  Zse*  Zsw*,  H81*^. 

A.  5.  m,  T,  mlSt  ipjM  Zn,  iP?;M  Zs, LyW. 

A.  5.  ro,  T,  mIJt.  IPiM  Zn,  Jp.^M  Z^s,  Ipjm  Zs«, HSO**. 

A.  5.  m,  T,  mjjt,  ra^t.  Jp^m  Zn,  lp}m  Z's,  iPJiM  Zs',  Ly40'*. 

39.  Glauberite.     Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Soda.     Brongniartine. 

Cleavage  =  mpot  JPjlT  Zw. 

A.  3.  MpoT.  iPftT  Zw, H55»» 

A.  3.  Mpot iP,tT Zw,  JppoMpoT  Znw  Zsw, Mil 55*.  H66'^.  L270\ 

A.  5.  t,  MpoT.  JPftT  Zw,  IPPoMPoT  Znw  Zsw,  Mii55».  Ti  138.  P205.  L270*. 
A.  5.  t,  rapot  JPi^T  Zw,  Jp+t  Ze,  iP?oM?oT  Znw  Zsw,  ipamfot  Zn'e  Zs'e, 

ip^.ni.t  Zne'  Zse', Mii« 

e.  5.  iPdT  Zw,iPPoMaT  Znw  Zsw, L270'.  Mii*  H55»*. 

30.  Azure  Lead  Ore.     Bleilasur.     Cupreous  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

Cleavage  =z  T,  JpJt  Zw. 
A.  5.  M.,  t,  M^T.  iPJT  Zw,  ip.t  Z'e,  ;p+t  Ze*, LySG*. 

4:0.  Leadhillite.     Sulphato-tri-carbonate  of  Lead. 
Cleavage  =  JP,|gT  Zw. 

A.  3.  MJT.  JPzT  Zw,  Jp4.t  Ze,  Lv57'. 

A.  3.  MIT.  iPzT  ZSv,  ip_t  Zw^  ip+t  Ze, Ly58\ 

A.  5.  iPzT  Zw,iP+T  Ze,  JP_M,T  ZnV  ZsV,   Ly57\ 

A.  5.  MJT.JPzT  Z V,  ip_t  Zw^  Jp_m,t  ZnV  ZsV, Ly57'. 

A.  5.  T,MJT.JP,|sTZw,  A'^. 

A.  5.  ra,t,  MJT,  nii?t.  JPzT  Zw,  3(Jp,t)  Zw,  Jp,t  Ze,  9(JPxin,t,)  Znw  Zsw. 

9(lPxraytj  Zne  Zsw, M  ii ''». 

A.  5.  t,  mjt.  iPilsT  ZV,  ip+t  Zw^  ip+t  Ze,  Jp+m_t  Znw  Zsw, 

lp^.m_tZne  Zse, P359. 

4:1.  Lanarkite.     Sulphato-carbonate  of  Lead.     Dyoxilite. 

Cleavage  =  M. 
A.  5.  M,  M}T.  1P_M  Zn,  Jp_m  Zs,  lp_m,t  Zne  Znw  ?  P358. 

412.  Gay-Lussite.     Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Soda. 

A.  5.  ni,  MIT.  iP3I  Zn, Til39. 
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413.  Laumonite.     Efflorescent  Zeolite.     Lomonite. 

Cleavage  =  m,t,  M!JT.  ipjt  Zw. 

5.  3.  MiST.iPJTZw, Ly43^ 

5.  3.  MllT.JPJTZw, Mii**.  A«  Ly43'. 

5.  3.  M15T.  ipjt  Zw,  iPJT  Ze,  Jp+m.t  Znw«  Zsw», S*^*.  P^'. 

5.  5.  M,  MIST. }P|T  Zw, iP?T  Ze Mii235«.  Ly43'. 

5.5.  M,  MIST.  {pJt  Zw,  JP;T  Ze,  ip+m„t  Znw*  Zsw*,  Ly43*. 

5.  5.  m,  MIST.  iPJT  Zw,  iPJT  Ze,  H84«^«. 

5.  5.  iii,t,MlST.JI^TZw,JPJT  Ze, H84«". 

5,  5.  m,  t,  MIJT.  iPJT  Zw,  M  ii  2341  S3*. 

414.  Mesottfe.     Needlestone,  comprehending  three  varieties : — 

1.  Natrolite.  Mesotype.  N  Si'  +  3  A  Si  -(-  2  Aq. 

2.  Mesolite.  Mesole.  N  Si'  +  2  C  Si'  +  9  A  Si  +  8  Aq. 

3.  ScoLEZiTE.  Needle  Zeolite.  C  Si'  +  3  A  Si  +  3  Aq. 

Cleavage  =  MfgT. 

5.  3.  M^T.3p.m.t, Mii»^  D270.  A^ 

5.  3.  M^gT.  ip_m,t  Zne  Znw, S"*. 

5.  3.  M^§T.iP.M.T  Zne  Znw^^P^M.T  Zse  Zsw Model  67. 

L205».  D271.  S*".  J".  A".  R«.  H85~».  Ly45*. 
5.  3.  M^T.  ip-.m,,t  Z*ne  ZHiw,  JP^M.T  Zne*  Znw«,  ip-m.t  Z*se  Z*sw, 

JP.M.T  Zse*  Zsw', Ly45'. 

5.  5.  M,  M^T.  ip-in.t  Z'ne  Z'nw,  iP_M.T  Zne'  Znw«, 

ip_m^t  Z«8e  Z'sw,  iP_M,T  Zse*  Zsw', Ly45'. 

5.  5.  M,  M|gT.  iP_M.T  Zne  Znw,  iP_M.T  Zse  Zsw, ...  Pi 24.  H85«". 

Ly  V «.  S**. 

5.  5.  m,  MJgT.5p.m,t., S»*.  P123. 

A.  5.  T,  mJ gT.  iP_M,T  Zne  Znw,  Jp_J4,t  Zse  Zsw, L205'.  Ly45'. 

5.  5.  t,ni+t,MfgT.p_m,  P_M.T,p^Jn,t, S***.  P126. 

5.  5.  m,  t,  M^T.  iP_M,T  Zne  Znw,  iP«M,T  Zse  Zsw, J'*.  Fuchs. 

45.  Stilbite.     Heulandite.     Foliated  Zeolite.     Blatterzeolith. 

C  Si'  +  4  A  Si'  +  6  Aq. 
Cleavage  =  T. 
5.  2.  M_,  T.  iPf  T  Zw,  ipjt  Ze,  ip.m^  Znw  Zsw,  ip_m.t  Z»ne  Z*se, 

Jpim,t  Zne' Zse', S'*'.  Ly44».  P25«. 

A.  2.  M_,  T.  iPf  T  Zw,  ipit  Ze,  ip.m^t.  Znw  Zsw,  ...H84«'.  A«^.  Ly44'. 
5.  2.  M_,  T.  iP^T  Zw,  ipJt  Ze,  "Ip.niyt,  Znw  Zsw,  ^p^m,t  Zne*  Zse', 

Ly44\ 
5.  2.  M_,  T.  jPf  T  Zw,  ip Jt  Ze,  ip»m,t,  Znw  Zsw,  ip^m.t  Z*ne  Z'se, 

Ly44*. 

4ie.  Bbewsterite.     (NC)  Si'  +  4  A  Si'  +  8  Aq. 
Cleavage  zz  T. 

5.  5.  m,MJT.  JP3i«T  Zne  Znw, Ti348'. 

5.  5.  m,  T,MfT.  iP,VMZn,^pjn,tZneZnw, A*.  P45. 

5.  5.  m,  T,MfT,m^.t.  iP_M,TZneZnw, Ly44'. 

m 
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a.  6.  ni. 'r,Mi^T,m+t.iPyVMZn,  (p^M.TZneZiiw,    Ly44'. 

a.  5.  m,  T.rast,ai?t,iiiit,mjt.  ip^mZn,iP_M.TZne  Zn*r,  y. 

4?.  Dathoute.     Dalolith.     Humboldtite.     Borate  of  Lime.    Cham 

bomt^e  ailiceuBe.     Borosilicate  of  Lime. 

Cleavage  =  m^U  (but  that  of  Humboldtite  =  t.  Levy.) 

3.  5.  P.m,M|T,p+ni,p+m,tZn'w, LyU'. 

S.  5.  Pz,t,mJt,ra+.t.p+in,p+in.lZnV Lyl4'. 

3.  5.  P,  m,  M^T.  p+ni,p_iii,p+ni.tZn'w,  P-ni|^tZnw*, LyU'. 

According  to  Lev;,  the  above  rigfat  r4ioinblc  or  prinniitir  camtunatioiw  an  OatbaDu, 
ud  the  following  oblique  or  heDu-prumatic  combination*,  Humboldtite.  Othar  miMBl- 
ogjiti  Btate,  that  aU  the  combinatiaai  of  Dalholite  coDtaia  oblique  fomu. 

S.  5.  M,  M|T.  iprm  Z^n,  iP_M  Zn',  4{ip.m,t.)  Zne'  Znw*. 

3(4p.m,t.)Zse'Zsw*, LylS*. 

a.  5.  M,  M|T.  iP_M  Zn,  3(lp.m,t.)  Zne'  Znw",  3(ip,in,t.)  Zee'Zsw', 

LylS*. 
A.  S.  M)T,  mJt.  pgM  Zhi,  p^m,  pjm  Zn',  2(ip.in,t,)  Znw  Zaw, 

7(ip.m,t.)  Zse  Zsw, Mii". 

5.  6.  MJT,  mgt.p§ni,  iP^T  Z-w,  1P|T  Zw",  ip.M,T,  Znw  Zsw, 

^p.m,t,  Zne  Zse, M  ii ". 

a.  5.  iii,MJT,MfT.p}mZn',P§MZ'n,lPj'(TZ'w,iPj|TZw', 

2(ip.m,t,)ZnwZsw,  3(ip.m,t.)ZneZse, Mii*. 

A.  5.  t,  MJT,  ttfT.pfm,  iP^^T  ZV,  ipjt  Zw^.  lp.m,t.  Znw  Zsw, 

Mil".  S'**.  D284'.  A". 

49,  Bed  Ieon  Vitkiol.     Hother  Vitriol     Botryogen. 

Cleavage  =  MJji.T. 
A.  3.  MiJjT.Mj^T.  4P_MZd,  ip_m.t  Zne  Znw P233.  A", 

4B.  JoBANNiTE.     Uran  Vitriol.     Urane  sulfat6^ 

«.  3.  MIT.  ip_in.tZneZnw, Pa7l.  A'". 

50.  Grapbic  Tellcbiitm.     Schrinerz.     Schrift-Tellur. 

Geavage  =  p,in,  p^  t. 

3.  5.  p,M,  T,  nijt,mit.  PVM,3p.m,t S"'.  D416.  L690.  P34i. 

3.  5.  p,  M,  T,  M,T,r_T.  4p,m,t„ M  ii  *, 

fil.  Flexible  Sulfbubet  of  Silveb.     Argent  sulfure  flexible. 
Beigsamer  Silberglanz. 
Cleavage  =  T. 
fi.  5.  M,  T,  mit,  rat.  iP^^M  Zhi,  ip'/m  Zn',  3(ip.m,t,)  Zae  Znw. 

L779'.  P297. 
A.  6.  M,T,  rait,  mt.  IPji^M  Z'ti,4p.m,t.  Zne  Znw, LTTS". 

A3.  HuMiTE.         Cleavage  ^  t. 

a.  5.  F,M,T.m^t,mMmi¥t,MiJfT.Mj¥T.rai^t,m3ft.PTljM,PiT, 

pjt.  iip_m.t,3p+m.t, peg*. 
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S.  5.  P,M,T,  4m,t.piM,2p«m,t, Ly46*. 

S.  5.  P,M,T,  5m»t.piM,7p_inj,t, Ly46". 

53.  MoNAziTE.     Mengite.     Lanthanite. 

5.  3.  M|^T.  iP|^M Zn, D448.  Ti672. 

A4I.  TuRNERiTE.     Pictite.         Cleavage  =  m,T. 

A.  5.  t,  m^t,  M-^^T,  mjt  iPJM  Z»n,  ^t^m  Zn«,  ^pjd  Zs,  iP-M^^T 
Zn'e  ZnV,  5(ip.m,t)  Zne*  Znw",  2p.m^t  Zs'e  ZsV, 
ip+m  Jt  Zse*  Z8w«, P84«. 

A.  5.  T,  M^j5T,  M^T,  m^L  iPJM  Z^,  ip_m  Zs,  3p_in.t  Zne  Znw, 

p_m,t  Zse  Zsw Ly82*. 


Class  VI. — Minerals  bblonoino  to  the  Doubly  Oblique 
Prismatic  System  of  Crystallisation. 

The  Axes  of  all  Combinations  belonging  to  this  Class  are  =  pj^n^t;. 
The  constituent  Forms  of  the  Combinations  of  this  Class  are  as 
follow : — 

Homohedral  Forms, M,T,  M,T. 

Hemihednd  Forms, iM,T. 

Tetartohedral  Forms,  iP^M^T.. 

Every  form  consists  of  a  pair  of  parallel  planes,  and  none  of  the  forms 
ever  meet  at  a  right  angle.  The  combinations  generally  contain  from 
3  to  8  pair,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  1 2  pair  of  planes,  and  always 
such  as  belong  to  the  series — M,T,  MxT,  iMxT.  iP^M^T..  Finally, 
there  is,  in  every  separate  combination,  at  least  two  pair  of  planes  of  the 
prismatic  zone,  and  one  pair  of  scalene  tetarto-octahedral  planes. 

1 .  BoRACic  Acn>.     Sassolin.     Acide  boracique. 
5.  5.  t,  im_t  nw,  Inut  ne.  JP,M,T,  Znw. 

2.  DiASPORE.     Diaspor.         Cleavage  =  mf t  nw. 

5.  5.  t,  iM|T  nw,  iM|T  ne.  ^P«M,T  Zsw,  3(ip.m,t,)  Zne  ? 

Phillips,  Annals  Phil.  July,  1822,  p.  17. 

3.  Cyanite.     Kyanite.     Sappare.     Disth^ne. 

Cleavage  =  M,  JmJt  nw.  IpIJm.t  Znw. 
M  on  iMJT  nw  =  106°  6'.  JP.M,T  Znw  on  M  =  106o  55',  on 

iMJT  nw  =  940  38'.  Haiiy. 
1.  5.  P+,M,  ImJ^yt  nV,  ^m^t  nw*,  imjt  ne, ...  (A  right  prism)... H63*. 

5.  5.  M,  iMJTnw».JP_M„TZ*nw, Mii» 

5.  5.  M,  iMjTnw,^M|Tne.  iP_M,TZ*nw, L407'.  Ly29«. 

5.  5.  M,iMjTnw,  iM^Tne.  iP«M.TZ»sw, L407'.  H63»'. 

5.  5.  M,  imjtn'w,  iMyTnw",  imftne.iP_M.TZ*nw, P74. 
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..  5.  M.lm;rtti.VlMiTn*-^,lroJtne.i]»_M.TZ'iiw,...Siiii.Md,l«. 
Ly23'.  H63-.  S".  UOT". 
I«.  5.  (M,imi^tti'w,iMiTnw',imJtne.lP3I.TZ'Bw)  x  2, 
*  Ly2y.  H63-.  LUfr. 

imfgl  n'w,  im^t  nw,  ^m^t  nw",  imilne.  iP_M,T  2*nw, 

Ly29'.  uer. 

••  «.  M,imv^tii'w,iMSTnwMioJliif.ir-M.TZue,  ip_m,tZiiir, 

ip-ju.TZsw,  lp_iii.tZ«e, H63P. 

I.  S.  M,^miyn'w,4MjTnw*,itn|tue.jP_M.TZ'nw,ip+M,TZ^ 

LySy. 

t.  Blue  Vitriol.     Kupfer vitriol.    Cuivrc  sulfate.    Sulphate  of  Cgj^mv. 

Cleavage  =  iiujt  ne,  Jmjtnw.  ip_tii.tZnw, 

lP_M.TZtiwon  lMlTiie  =  I0:»=  32',  on  iMiTnw=  I28»  37'. 

iMiTne  on  IMJTnw  =  124"  2'.  Haay. 

«.  3.  iMiTne,  JMfTnw.  IPJI.T  Znw,...{HaOy"8  PrinuUve)  HlOa". 

■».  5.  M,iMJTne,iMJTnw.lP_M.TZQw,  HHK*. 

S.  S.  M,  lM|Tn'e,  lm,t neMM}Tnw.  IP^M.T  Znw,   H103"*. 

a.  5.  M,  iMiTa'e,im,tnc',  IMJTiiV,  iniJtnwMP_M.TZiiw,Hl03« 
tt.  5.  M.iMiTn'e.lm.tneMMfTnw.iP.M.TZnw.ip.m.tZflw, 

HI03*. 
5.  5.  M,lMlTo'e,lni,tne',iMJTnw.lP_M.TZ'nw,lp_ni.tZnw', 
Jp_M.TZsV,ip+ni.tZne% HI03*. 

ft.  Lathobite.     Diploite.         Cleavage  ^  injliii|(tnw*.  ]p_in,tfflnr. 
5.  3.  T.iMT'cTnw.jP.M.TZ'nw?  P118. 

9.  An  Isomarphoux  Group,  coinprehendijig  four  varietieg 

1.  Anokthite.     MS  +  2  CS  +  8  AS. 

2.  Labradorite.     Labrador.     Labrador  Felspar. 

3.  OiJG0ci.AS£.     Oligoklns.     Natron spodumeo. 

4.  Ai.fiTF,     Soda- Felspar.     Cleave!  anditc.     Peril 
Oeavage  =  T,  JM^T  ne  aw.  tP.M,T,  Z*9'e  N'n'w. 

[  r.  M,  T.  Z»s*o  DpoD  To  =  ,13°  50'.J 

ft.  5.  T,  K^T.  lp.ni,l,  Znw',  ip.iii,t,  Z'ne,  1P.M,T.  Z's'e, 
5.  5.  T,  ni^t,ia^.t.Jr,M,T,  Znw?,  lp.m,t.Z'nw,iP.M,T.  Z'ne, 
lp.m,t.  Zn»e,  iP.M,T,  Z's'e,  lp.ra,t,  Zsw*, 
ft.  3.  T,mJt,(aft.lP.M,T,Znw',lp^,t,Z'ne,Jp.in,t.Zne', 

1P.M,T.  ZVe,  iP.M,T.  ZVe,  lp.ia,t.  Zsw", Mii* 

ft.  5.  (T,  mJt,  m+t.  ip.M,T.  Zqw^,  ip.ni,t.  Z'ne,  i  P.M,T,  ZVe)  x  2, 

Mil*. 
A.  5.  (T,MJT.JP.M,T.  Z'ne,  iP.M,T,Z'Be)  x  2, Mu". 

Examples  of  AUiite,  G.  Rose,  Gilbert'g  Atmalm  der  Phyrik,  1823. 
a.  5.  T.^Mlrnw,  JM^Tne.lP.M/r.Ziiw,  lp.in,t,Z8e,ip.ia,t,Z8W, 


m!S 


..Mil" 
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5.  5.  (T,  M^T.1P.M,T.  Znw,  ip.m.t,  Zse,  Ip.m^t.  Zsw)  X  2,  R  3*^  ". 
A.  5.  [T,MfT.lP.MyT.Znw,  lp.myt.Zne,3(lp,m,t,Z8e)]  X  2,  R3". 
5.  5.  (T,  M^T,  m-j-t.  Jp.myt,  Znw,  Jp^niyt,  Zne,  ip.m,ts  Z'se, 

iP.M,T,Z8e«)  X  2, R3". 

5.  5.  [T,  M^T,m+t  ip.M^T,  Znw,  2(Jp.m,t,  Zne),  3(ip.m,t,  Zse)]  X  2, 

R3*. 

Examples  of  Anorthitey  G.  Rose,  Gilbert* s  Annalen  der  Physik,  1823. 

A.  3.  T,^MJTnw,^MfTne.ip.m,t,Znw«,iP.M,T,Z»ne,}p.m,t,Zn»e, 
ip.m,t,  Zne»,  Jp.m,t,  ZsV,  ip,m,t.  Zs«e,  ip.m,t,  Z8*w»,  R3*^". 

5.  3.  T,  ^MJT  nw,  ^M|T  ne.  ip,m,t,  Znw«,  iP,M,T,  Z*ne, 

3(ip,m,t,  Zne),  4(ip.m^  Zse),  2(ip,m,t,  Zsw),  R3»*''». 

5.  5.  T,  iM^T  nw,  iMf  T  ne.  ip^ra.t,  Znw*,  iP.M,T,  Z«ne, 

ip„m,t,  Zn*e,  lp,m,t,  Zne», R3*'*. 

5.  5.  T,  iMJT  nV,  im+t  nw*,  iM|T  n*e,  ini+t  ne*,  ip.ra,t,  Znw*, 

IP^MyT,  Z*ne,  ip,m,t,  Zne*,  4(ip,myt,  Zse),  3(ip.m,t,  Zsw), 

R3»*- 

Since  the  article  on  Felspar,  page  87,  was  sent  to  press,  I  have  been  fombhed,  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  T.  Tliomson,  with  the  Tolume  of  Gilbert *b  Annalen  der  Physik  which  con- 
tains G.  Rose's  account  of  the  distinctions  between  the  felspathio  minerals.  The  measure- 
inents  of  Weiss,  quoted  in  that  article,  give  simpler  formulae  for  the  felspar  forms  than  do 
the  measurements  of  Haliy  and  Phillips,  which  I  had  employed  in  the  calculations.  For 
cxxmiple,  the  form  ^P-j^j-M  should  be  .^PJM  (similar  to  the  cleavage  plane,)  and,  upon  the 
same  authority,  the  form  .^P^M  shoud  be  ^P^M. 

Distinctions  between  Felspar^  Albite,  and  Anorthite. — 1.)  In  the 
Prisms:  Felspar  M^^IT  =  120°  north  angle,  Albite  M^T  =  121°  north 
angle,  Anorthite  ^MJT  nw,  ^Mf  T  ne  zz  121°  north  angle.  The  planes 
ne  nw  of  Albite  have  the  same  inclination  upon  the  two  planes  of  T, 
but  those  of  Anorthite  have  different  inclinations.  2.)  In  the  Pyramids : 
The  chief  terminal  planes  of  Felspar  are  iP,M  ZnNs,  of  Albite  iP^M^T, 
ZnwNse,  of  Anorthite  iP^M^T,  ZneNsw.  3.)  In  the  Cleavage:  The 
two  principal  cleavages  of  Felspar  produce  an  edge  that  has  an  angle  of 
90^,  but  the  edge  produced  by  the  principal  cleavages  of  Albite  has  an 
angle  of  93°  W. 

7.  Petalite.     Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Lithia. 

Cleavage  zz  m,  m  jt. 
5.  3.  M|T.JP.M,T,Znw? 

8.  AxiNiTE.     Thumerstone. 

Cleavage  zz  imf  t  ne.  ip_m,t  Z*nw,  ip_m,t  Z'se. 

5.  3.  MfT.lP.MyT.Z'nw,  ip,m,t,Z*ne*,  Ly34*. 

5.  3.  Mf  T.  IP.MyT,  Z*nw,  1p,m,t,  Zn*e*,  lp,m,t,  Z*ne*,  ...  Model  8P, 

with  marked  letters  altered, H73'^.  Ly34*. 

5.  3.  M^T.  iP,M,T.  Z*nw,  ip,m,t,  Zn*w*,  ip.m,t,  Zn*e*,  H73'«  Ly35\ 

5.  3.  MJT,im.tne*.iP.M,T,  Z*nw,ip.m,t.  Zn*w*,ip.m,t,  Zn*e*,Ly35\ 
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I  AxmtTE.  CoTtHnued: 

•.  S.  M»T.iP.M,T,Zhjw,  ip.M,T,Zn'w',  1p.ii,t,ZiiV,  1  p.ni,t,  Z^e*, 
_  Mu-.Ly35*. 

I  a.  3.  M^T,  iiii.t  ne*.  JP.M  T.  Z'nw,  1p.m,t,  ZdNv*.  iP.M,T,  Zift", 

■  lp.m,t.  Zhie', Ly3S'. 

..  3.  Mp.lP.M,T.  Z'nw,  ip,m,t.ZnV, H73*. 

,    *.  3.  M|T,Jm.tnw».iP.M,T,Z'nw,lp,in,t.ZtiV.  H73". 

I   *.  S.  M|T.iP.M,T.Z'nw,ir.M,T.  ZnV,  ip.M,T,  ZaV, 

I  2(Jp.m,t,Z^e^ LySS". 

A.  3.  MJT.  iP.MjT.  Z'nw,  ip,M,T,  ZnV.  2(ip,iti,t,  Z'neO  ...  H?*". 
3.  MJT.  iP.M,T,  Z'nw,  1p,m,t,  ZnV.  JpxM.t,  ZnV, 

ipiin,t,  ZW,  lp.ni,t.  Zse\ Ly35*. 

3.  MfT.  1P.M,T,  Z'nw,  ip.M,T,  ZnV,  ip,M,T,  ZnV, 

lpiin,t.  Z*ne',  ip,m^  Zsw", LySS*. 

».  3.  M?T,im.tnw'.lP,M,T.Z^iw,ip^M,T,Zn'w',ip,M,T,ZnV. 

2(ip,m,t,  Z'ne',) Ly35". 

a.  3.  MfT,  iin.tne'.iP,M,T,  Z'nw,  Ip.m.t,  ZdV,  1p.m,t,  ZnV. 

lp.in,t.  Z'ne',  ip.m^  Zsw", Ly35". 

A.  3.  MfT.  iP»M,T.  Z'nw,  lp.M,T,Zn*w',lPiM,T.  ZnV, 

2{ii.,m,t.  Z'ne'),  Ipxin.t,  Zse, LySS". 

5.  3.  MJT.1P.M,T.  Z'nw,ip,M,T,  ZnV,  iF^M^T.ZnV, 

ip,in,tx  Z'ne',  ip^m,!,  Zse',  Jp,ni,t,  Zsw", Ly35". 

A.  3.  M?T.  ip.m,t,  Z'nw,  1P,M,T.  Z'nw,  Jp.M,T.  Zn'w*,  ip,m,t, 

Zu'e',  lp,m,t,  Z'ne',  Jp.ni,t.  Z'se,  ip.m.t.  Z«^,  LySS". 
a.  3.  MJT.]p,m,t,Z'nw,JP,M,T,Z'nw,Jp.M,T,Zn'w',iP,M,T. 

ZnV,  2(ip^in,t,  Z=ne'),  lp,in,t.  Zse',  lpim,t,  Zsw'....Ly35''. 
d.  3.  MJT,  Im.tne'.  lp,m,t,  Z'nw,  iP.M,T,  Z-dw,  1p,m,t.  ZnV, 

1p.m,t,  ZnV,  i!(lp,m,t.  Z'ne') LySS"*. 

A.  3.  M#T,  im.t  nw'.  1P,M,T,  Z'uw,  ip,m,t,  Zn'w",  iP.M,T,  Zn'e'. 

ip.M,T,  Z^ie',  ipxm,t,  Zse',  ip^m,!,  Zsw" Ly35". 

'    A.  3.  MJT,im.lne',im.tnw'.ip,m,t.Z'nw,iP.M,T,Z"nw, 
ip,M,T,  Zn'w',  1p.m,t,  ZnV,  2(}p.m,t,  Z'ne'). 

ip,m,l,  Zse",  lpiiii,ti  Zbw' ■-  Ly35"- 

A.  3.  M?T.iraxtne',2{Jmxtnw').lP,M,T.Z'nw,}p.M,T.ZnV*, 

3((p.ni,t,  Zne),  lpim,ti  Zse',  lp,m,t,  Zaw", L36*. 

A.  3.  MifT,  3(im.t).  lp.m,t.  Z'nw,  lFxM,T,  Z'nw,  Jp.m.t.  Zn'w", 

4(ip,m,t,  Zne),  ip,in,t,  Zse'.ipxm^t,  Zsw'.ipim.t,  Z»aw, 
Ly36". 
0.  Babingtonite. 

Cleavage  =  m,  jm'/tnw'.iP_M,T  Z'ne. 
A.  5.  ni,iDi|Jtii'w,inj'/lnw',iM|>Tne.iP_M.TZ'ne,Jp+ni«tZn'e, 

Ly30\P^ 
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Section  III. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CRYSTALS 
FOUND  IN  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM,  WITH  A  LIST 
OF  THE  MINERALS  COMMON  TO  EACH  CRYSTAL. 

The  Crystals  comprised  in  this  Catalogue  are  divided  into  Six 
Classes,  and  each  Class  into  Five  Orders,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Part  I.,  Section  IV.,  page  71. 

Classes  : 

1.  Complete  Prisms. 

2.  Complete  Pyramids. 

3.  Complete  Prisms  combined  with  Incomplete  Pyramids. 

4.  Incomplete  Prisms  combined  with  Complete  Pyramids. 

5.  Incomplete  Prisms  combined  with  Incomplete  Pyramids. 

6.  Incomplete  Pyramids. 

Orbebs  common  to  every  Class : 

1.  Square  Equator. 

2.  Rectangular  Equator. 

3.  Rhombic  Equator. 

4.  Rhombo-Quadratic  Equator. 

5.  Rhombo-Rectangular  Equator. 

The  Orders  are  divided  into  Genera,  and  these  into  smaller  groups, 
which  differ  in  number  according  to  the  extent  of  each  Genus. 

Explanation  of  the  Mineralooical  Characters  employed  to 

DISCRIMINATE    THE    MINERALS   THAT    CrTSTALLISE   IN  THE  SAME 

Forms. 

The  characters  employed  are  of  four  kinds,  which  are  arranged  in 
four  separate  columns  after  the  names  of  the  Minerals,  and  serve  to 
denote, 

1.)  The  Lustre  and  degree  of  Transparency. 

2.)  The  Hardness. 

3.)  The  Colour  of  the  Streak. 

4.)  The  Specific  Gravity. 

1 )  Signs  denoting  the  Lustre  and  Transparency : 

m  signifies  metallic  lustre;  opaque. 

io       —       imperfect  metallic  lustre;  opaque. 

itl      —       imperfect  metallic  lustre ;  translucent. 
When  the  lustre  is  non-metallic,  it  is  not  described,  and  the  degree  of 
transparency  alone  is  then  attended  to,  in  which  case, 

o  signifies  opaque, 
tp    —       transparent, 
tl      —      translucent. 


i  Tl 

P  bers. 


EXPLAKATIOI)  lir  THE  EXTEBHAL  CEAKACTEKa  DBBD. 


2)   Siy7U  denoting  the  Uafdnea: 

The  scale  of  Mnu«  is  adopted,  and  the  hardness  Ja  expressed  ' 
bers.     When  the  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  variable,  tlie   middle 
taken.     Thus,  01   meatia  tiardneM  varying  from  Q    to   G\.     The 
which  expresses  tiardaesa  fotlows  immediately  that  which  expresses  li 
or  transparency. 


1.  TbIc.  fi.  Adulatu. 

2.  Oypniln.  7.  Rock  t>7atMl. 

3.  C>le  Spur.  H,  Topu. 

4.  Fluor  Spu.  ».  Carnndam. 
h.  Apatite.                                I                     Id.  IMwDond. 

"  Numaroiu  eiperiiuBnts  of  delermiiiing  'Cav  degree  otbanlmM,  bjtfaeinere  >iiilii 
of  one  nibaCance  witli  the  other,  have  completgl}'  i»tab1isbed,  that  this  proceo  •lona  I 
■uffioicat,  if  we  Intend  la  male  a  more  inre  and  eilenrirs  application  e£  ttie  efaani 
Ibst  iDBj  be  tnkra  from  hardnesf.  thao  that  whiah  hiu  hitherto  been  ogmmon  io  H 

"  Dul  if  we  take  Kveral  ipeciidenB  of  one  and  the  tonio  minenLl.  uid  pan  than  oi 
fine  file,  we  ihall  lind  thai  an  equal  force  will  ercrjwbcre  produce  lUi  equal  ellbet, 
vided  that  the  parli  of  the  mineral  in  contact  with  (be  file  be  of  a  limilu  ciis,  so  '>i" 
one  duel  not  present  to  tlie  Die  a  very  abarp  corner,  while  tbo  otber  is  applied  to  it 
broad  bee.    It  !•  neccnarj,  aba,  that  Us  fimt  applial  in  tiis  e^gwrnnenf,  tc  atteajft  Oa . 

"  Every  ponou,  howeier  little  aocnilomed,  will  eipcrionce  a  vurj  marked 
oomparatliel]'  trjing  in  this  waj  an;  two  aubsofiuont  Dicoibert  ot  tbc  abure  eciUe,  and  I 
the  diebrcnce  in  tbcir  hardnc«  will  be  cuitj  peronced.  -  A  ihort  [iniPlJco  ia  sufficteat 
Tendering  tlicao  perception!  more  dollcata  and  perfect,  so  that  in  a  ahorl  lime  it  b  po^ 
to  detemune  di^nmcei  in  tlie  hardaeas  Tery  mueb  leea  than  tboK  between  two  anl 
qaent  niemben  of  the  imta 

"  Upon  these  obBervations  ia  founded  the  appUeaUon  of  the  Male,  the  geneml  pTine^plI 
of  which  cooBistfl  in  Chia,  that  the  degree  ot  hardness  of  the  giteu  niineral  ia  iwmpAfalf 
with  the  d^rrees  of  hardness  ot  the  members  of  the  scale,  not  immediolel;.  hj  thdrmutH 
•cntchlng,  hut  mediatelf,  lirmgh  lit  fih,  and  determiaed  acoordinglj. 

**  The  process  of  this  detenninatioa  is  as  follows: 

"  nral,  wo  try,  with  a  comer  of  tbe  given  mineral,  to  scratch  the  membera  of  tfae 
beginning  frotn  above,  in  order  that  we  maj  not  waste  unnecessarily  the  speciiDflne  i 
aenling  lower  mcoiben.      After  having  thai  arrived   nt  the   fint,  wliieh 
acratclied  bj  the  givea  mineral,  we  liave  recourse  to  the  file,  and  compare  upon  it  ( 
tmrdnesa  of  this  degree,  that  of  tbo  next  higher  degree,  and  of  the  given  mineml.     Ck 

also  as  much  us  posuble  in  the  qnalit;  of  their  angles.  From  the  reaistaaw  Eheae  bodj 
oppose  to  the  file,  and  from  the  noise  occamoned  bj  their  passing  over  it,  we  sfj^ra  wl 
perfeel  secnrit;  upon  their  mutoal  relations  in  respect  to  hardness.  The  ezpeiinwDt 
repeated  with  all  the  alterations  thougbt  necessary,  till  wo  maj  consider  ounelrea  avriii 
at  a  fiiir  estimate,  which  is  at  lad  eaprcuBed  bj  tlic  nomher  of  that  degree  with  which 
has  bean  found  to  agrve  nearest,  tbo  deoimali  being  likewise  added,  if  required. 

"  Tlio  flies  answering  boat  liir  the  purpose  are  fine  and  verj  hard  ones,  llieir  ataoll 
hardneu  is  of  no  cunsequcnoe  ;  hence  ever?  Rio  will  be  applicable  whose  hardnMi  h 
the  nccessorj  relation  witli  thut  of  the  mineral.  For  ll  'a  not  the  hardoeaa  of  tlie  I 
wilh  which  vre  have  In  compare  thaVof  the  minerals,  but  the  hsrdness  of  another  mina 
bj  the  oiedinm  ot  Ibo  Hie.  Prom  this  obMrvntion  it  appears,  that  the  application  oT  I 
nio  widelj  dii&n  from  the  methods  of  delermining  the  hanloeu  of  minerals  whidi  hi 
hitherto  been  in  ose.  as  scralchins  glass,  slrikiog  lire  with  steel,  cutting  with  a  kd 
aemtching  wilh  the  nul,  Su:."—Mo>is,  i.  SOS. 


lultahlfip 
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3.)   The  colour  of  the  streak* 

When  the  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  determined  by  means  of  a  file,  a 
fresh  surface  is  produced,  which  shows  the  colour  of  the  mineral  in 
powder  while  untarnished  by  contact  with  the  air.  This  is  the  streak. 
The  character  is  highly  trustworthy,  and  is  easily  ascertained  without 
injury  to  the  specimens. 

w  signifies  white.  i  br  signifies  brown. 

gr      —      grey*  i  y        —      yellow. 

bl       —      blue.  I  gn      —      green. 

bk      —      black.  |  r         —      red. 

Combinations  of  these  letters  indicate  a  mixed  colour,  or  one  colour 
passing  into  another.  Thus,  grw  signifies  greyish  white;  ry,  reddish 
yellow ;  brbk,  brownish  black ;  blbk,  blueish  black,  &c. 

4.)   The  specific  gravity. 

This  character  is  given  in  numbers,  the  standard  or  unity  of  which  is 
water  =1. 

Arrangement  of  the  Signs. — The  minerals  which  have  a  metallic 
lustre  are  placed  first,  those  with  an  imperfect  metallic  lustre  next,  and 
those  with  a  non-metallic  lustre  at  the  end  of  each  list.  Then  the  soft 
minerals  are  placed  above  the  hard  varieties,  and  the  light  minerals  above 
the  heavy  varieties. 

The  fractions  which,  in  many  cases,  are  appended  to  the  names  of 
minerals,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  crystallographic  symbols  that  are 
quoted  in  the  descriptions  prefixed  to  the  groups. — See  Class  1,  Order 
3,  Genus  1. 


CLASS  L— COMPLETE  PRISMS. 

^   ,     ,     o  T7      -  r  Genus  1.  Axes:  p'  m*  t\ 

Order  1.  Square  Equator |  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^_  J.^^.  ^ 

Order  2.  Rectangular  Equator, Genus  1.  Axes:  pjmjtj. 

Orders,  Rhombic  Equator, Genus  1.  Axes:  p*mj^. 

Order  4.  Rhombo- Quadratic  Equator, Genus  1.  Axes:  p^m*  V. 

r  Genus  1.  Axes:  Pxin'stiV 

Order  5.  Rhombo»Rectangular  Equator,  ...  <  Genus  2.  Axes:  p^niutrs- 

L  Genus  3.  Axes :  ^\jaij  t*. 


Class  I.  Order  I.  Genus  1. 

P,M,T.  Model  1.     The  Cube. 

Native  Bismuth m2^w  9J 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m  2^  gr  7^ 

Galena m2^gr  7§ 

Seleniuret  of  Lead m  2^  gr  7§ 

Do.  Lead  &  Cobalt m2i  gr  7§ 

Do.  Lead  &  Mercury. .  .m  2i  gr  7f 

Do.  Lead  &  Silver m  2i  gr  7f 


Genus  1  Continued: 

Native  Gold m2|y    15 

Auriferous  Silver m  2|  y w  1 2 

Argentiferous  Gold m  2|  wy  1 2 

Native  Silver m2|w    lOi 

Native  Copper  m2|r       8J 

Purple  Copper m3   gr    5 

Sulphuret  of  Tin m4   bk    4^ 

Platinum m4jgr  17^ 


n 


CLASS  I.  ORDER  UI.  OXNOS  I. 


Getnu  1  Continued: 
Sulpbo-antimonite  of 

Nickel? mSigr  6 

Nickel  Glance m51  w  6 

Tin  White  Cobalt m5i  gr  6i  I 

saver  White  Cobalt. ..m51gr  6i 

TeBseral  Pyrites m5Jw  6} 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore ni6   bk  5 

Iron  Pyri  tea m6Jbrbk5 

Titanium m8   r  5J 

RedOzideof  Coppei...itl3}r  6 

Sulphur*,  of  Manganese  io  3|  gn  4 

Chloride  of  Silver tl  IJgrbrS^ 

Muriateof  Ammonia.. .11  l|w  H 

Chlorideof  SocUum....tp2    w  2^ 

Alum tp2iw  ij 

Arseniate  of  Iron tl2}gn  3 

Zinc  Blende tl3|wbr  4 

Fluorspar tp'4    w  3f 

Aiialcime tpji  w  2 

Boracite  tl  7    w  3 

Diamond tplOw  3i 


ClaiiS  I,  Order  1.  Genus  2. 

Divided  into  two  groups: 

a.)  The  right  square-based  prism. 

P„M.T.  Models  2,  3. 

fi.)  The  right  eight-sided  prism. 

P.,M,T,mt.  Model  4. 

Black  Tellurium m  U  grbk7 

Iron  Pyrites, m6i  bkbrS 

Chloride  of  Silver o  U  grbrSj 

Muriate  of  Ammonia... tl  Ijw      H 
Chloride  of  Sodium  ....tp2    w     21 

Uranile  tl  21  gn    3^ 

Cryolite tl  2Jw      3 

Murio-Carbon.of  Leadtp2J  w     6 

Molybdate  of  Lead tl  3    w     fij 

Tungstate  of  Lead  ti  3   gr     8 

Apophyllite tp4Jw     2J 

Gehleiiite o  5|w      3 

Rutile tl61  br     41 

Idocnue tl  6i  w     3§ 


Grotip  b. 

Black  Tellurium mllgrt 

Uranite tl  21  gn 

Murio- Carbon,  of  Lead  tp  2}  w 
Molybdate  of  Lead .. .  ..tl  3   w 

Humboldtilite tl  5   br 

Wemerite tp51  gr 

Mellilite o  6    ly 

Rutile tiejbr 

Idocrase tl  6)  w 


Class  t.  Obdkb  2.  Genus 
Right  Rectangular  Prism. 
P+,M_,T.  Model  5. 

Antimonial  Silver m31  w 

Iron  Pyritea m61  bkl 

Anhydrite tp31gr< 

Desmine tp3J  w 

Pbuspha.of  Manganese  o  51  yg 
Chrysolite tp6jw 

Class  1.  Order  3.  Gends 
Riglit  Rhombic  Prism. 

P.,M^T.  Model  6- 
[The  fraction  appended  to  the  n 
of  the  mineral  is  the  charactei 
of  the  rhombic  prism,  that 
say,  the  equivalent  of  the  sij 
Tlius,  the  prism  of  Jainesoni 
P.,M^T.] 

Jamesonitef m2i  gr 

Sulphuretof  Bigmulh/3-m21  gr 
Arsenical  Pyrites  |....m5j  bk 
White  Iron  Pyrites  I   me^bk 

Koenigite|§ tp21gn 

Muriate  of  Lead  ^ o  2^  yw 

Sulphate  of  Barytes  |  tl  3|  w 

Do.  of  Strontian  } ll  3^  w 

Arragonite  f tl  SJgni 

Red  Oxide  of  Zinc  J    tl  4^  ry 

Mengite o  5    w 

TriphylineJ tl  5    gr^i 

Chiastolite  ^i,  tl  5^  w 

Hypersthene  i? o  51  wg 

Ferguaonitex o  5Jbr 


(;LABS  I.   ORDER  V 


Genus  1  Continued: 

Aroblygonite  | tl  6    w  3 

SillimEUiite  J,  j o  S^br  3^ 

Prehnitef U6i  w  3 

Staurolite  ^ o  7Jw  3} 

ADdalusite^ o  7)w  3 

P.  MJJT,  ni_t 

P^roiusite, m2jbrbk4f 

Class  1.  Okder4.  Gehos  1. 

Right  square  pr'iBm  witb  the  vertical 

edgea  bevelled. 
P+,M,T,  nut,  m+t. 

Pinite 0  2^w      2| 

Humboldtilite, tl  5    br     3 

P+,M,T,  MT,  BLt,  m+t 

Idocnise, tl  61  w     3J 

P_,  mt,  ni_t,  m+t. 

Molybdate  of  Lead tl  3  w     6} 

Bu«le, tiejbr    4 


Cl\bs  1.  Ordeb  5.  Gbnus  t. 
Regular  alx-sided  priam. 
P.,T,Mt^Tr  =  P.,V.  Model  7. 
Sulphr'-of  Mol^bden'    m  l^gr     4} 

Graphite m  libit    i\ 

TeUuric  Silver ni2   gr     8i 

Polybasite mS^bk    6^ 

Vitreous  Copper [n2|gr     5J 

Sulpburet  of  Nickel. ..m4    gr     6^ 
Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites  ra4    bk    4^ 

AntimoDial  Nickel m5    r  ? 

Osmium- Iridium mj    gr  19 

Pollndium m5    gr  12 

Copper  Nickel  mS^br     7^ 

Ice tpl    w      1 

Talc tl  lignw2J 

Chlorite tl  ljgnw2| 

Pinite o  2^  w      2| 

One-axed  Mica tp2^wgr3 

Red  Silver o  2^  r      5> 

Cinnabar tl  2^t      8 

Sideroschisolite o  2^gn    3 


II.  99 

Genas  1  Continued: 

Cronetedtite o  2^gn    3j- 

Vanadiate  of  Lead o  2  j  w     6| 

Calcareous  Spar tp3   grw  2 J 

Phosphate  of  Lead.... .Uajyw  7 

Arseniate  of  Lead tl3Jyw  7 

Fluoride  of  Cerium o  4   y      4| 

Carbonate  of  Iron tl  4   brw  3} 

Pyroamalite o  4^br     3 

Apatite tlS   w     3^ 

Galmei tl  5   w     4i 

Nepheline U6   w     23 

Dichroite tl7iw     2J 

Beryl tp7}w     2J 

Corundum tp9    w     A 


Class  1.  Order  5.  Gehds  2. 
Regular  tnelve-sided  prism. 
P„m,T,m,tiJ,M}jT,=  P.,V,p. 
Model  10. 

The  ratio  of  the  axes  m'  t*  mat/ 
be  exactly  14to  13, and  necessarily 
must  be  very  near  to  that  sumj 
since  if  t'  is  taken  —  13,  then  m* 
can  only  fall  between  13  and  15. 
See  page  43.  For  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that 
p;m,'t,]  is  used  to  indicate  the  ratio 
of  the  axes  of  such  combinations  as 
are  represented  by  Models  10  and 
52. 

Vitreous  Copper  tn2|gr  Sj 

Magnetic  Irou  Pyrites  m  4    bk  4^ 

Pinite o  2|w  2J 

Cronatedtite o  2ign  3J 

Calcareous  Spar '...tp3   grw  2| 

Phosphate  of  Lead tl3|yw  7 

Fluoride  of  Cerium o  4    y  4J 

Apatite tl  5    w  3^ 

Nepheline tl  6   w  2f 

Dichroite tl  7^  w  2J 

Beryl tp7^w  2J 
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CLASS  II*  oBDsm  I.  onus  Im 


Class  I.  Ohdxb  6*  Gkhus  3. 

Rhombic  prismsy  with  two  or  more 
of  the  vertical  edges  replaced. 

Divided  into  three  groups: 

a.)  oontainiog  PzyMyMwT. 

6.)  oontainiDg  VxfTMJT.  Md.8,9. 

e.)  containing  Px»M,T,K-.T. 

Onn^  a. 

Pyrolositel^ m2|brbk4f 

Uranitel iy^g(^   ^ 

KoemgiteJ* ...tp2ign    3l 

Sulphate  of  Barytes  ^  d  3^  w     4^ 

P4*M,3(im.t). 

Qyanite tl  6  w     ^f 


Groffp  ft. 

Sulph^of  Antimony f^m2  gi 

Do.  of  Bismuth -j^ m2\fgi 

Brittle  Snlph*.  SUver  f  m  ^  U 
Antimonial  Silver i^||...in 31  w 
Sulphate  of  Potash  |...!^2|w 

Do.  of  Barytes  f ia  3jt  w 

PolyhalUte^ o  3|i| 

Stnmtianitef  U3|w 

PrehniteJ tl6^w 

Spodnmenff tl  6}  w 

Staurolite^  Md^ o  7^w 

OtWp   Cm 

Sulpha  of  Antimony  f^m  2  gi 

Boumonite|j m2}bk 

Augitef? oS^Wi 

Prehnitef tl6|w 


CLASS  IL— COMPLETE  PYRAMIDS. 

Order  \.  Squm  Bquaiar, /  Genual.  Axes:  p- 

\  Genus  2.  Axes :  pi 

Order  2.  Rectangular  Equator ^ Genus  1.  Axes:  p^ 

f  Genus  1.  Axes:  p* 
Orders.  Rhombic  Equator, v"\    Genus  2.  Axes:  pf 

V  Genus  3.  Axes:  pj 

Orders.  Rhomho-QuadraJtic  Equator, /   5®°**^  i*  ^^^^  P* 

V  Genus  2.  Axes:  pj  ; 

Orders.  Rhombo^Rectangular  Equator,...  (  ^^^^^  1'  Axes:  pii 

^  ^  \   Genus  2.  Axes:  p; I 


Class  2.  Order  1.  Genus  1. 

Divided  into  four  groups : 

a.)  The  Regular  Octahedron. 
PMT.  Model  15. 

b,)  The  Hemitrope  or  Twin  Octa- 
hedron. 
PMT  X  2.  Model  16. 

c.)  Various  Triakisoctahedrons,  as 
3P,MT.  Md.  17. 
SPjMT  X  2. 

d.)  Combinations  of  the  Regular 
Octahedron  with  the  Triakis- 
octahedron,  as  PMT,  3p|mt. 


Crroup  a. 

Native  Lead ml^gr 

Native  Bismuth m  2^  w 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m2^  gr 

Galena m2}  gr 

Native  Copper m2^r 

Native  Gold m2^y 

Native  Silver m2jw 

Purple  Copper m3    gr 

Amalgam mS^  w 

Copper  Pyrites m  B^gn 

Native  Iron m4igi 

Sulpho-antimonite  of 

Nickel m5i  gr 
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Group  a  Continued: 

Tin  White  Cobalt tnSigr  61 

Silver  White  Cobalt. ..mS^gr  &} 

Sulphuret  of  Cobalt. ...mS}  gr  6^ 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk  5 

Iron  Pyrites in6^bkbr5 

Sulphu*.  of  Manganese  io3f  gn  4 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  iU3j  r  6 

Chromate  of  Iron io5ibr  4i 

Chloride  of  Silver o  ligrhrSf 

Oxide  of  Arsenic o  1^  w  3^ 

Muriate  of  Ammonia.. .tl  l^w  Ij 

Alum tp2J.w  Ij 

Zinc  Blende  tl3Jwbr4 

Fluonipar tp4    w  3f 

Pyrochlore tl  5    br  4^ 

Leucite tl  5i  w  2^ 

Nosian  ., tl  51  gr  2J 

Lapis  Lazuli tl  51  bl  3 

Yttrocerite o6    w  3^ 

Haijyne tl7    w  2| 

Pleonaste  (bk) tl7i  w  3} 

Automalite  (bl, gn)  ....o  8  w  4^ 

Spinel  (r,bl) tp8    w  ^ 

Diamond tplOw  3J 

Groig>  b. 

Native  Silver m2Jw    10^ 

Purple  Copper m3   gr     5 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6  bk    5 

Alum tp2Jw      If 

Zinc  Blende tl3|wbr4 

Spinel  (r,bl) tp8    w     3^ 

Automalite  (bl,  gn) o6    w     4^ 

Grot^c. 
[The  fraction  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  triakisoctahedron.] 

Galenaf n.2igr     7? 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore  J... m6   bk    5 

Iron  Pyrites  f ra6ibkbr5 

lied  Oxide  of  Copper  f  iti3|  r       6 

Fluorspar^ tp4    w      3^ 

Diamond  f^ IplOw      SJ 

Group  d. 

Galcnaf m2igr    1\ 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore  §...m6    bk    5 


Group  d  ConHntied : 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper}  iU3|  r  6 

Fluorspar^ tp4    w  3f 

Spinel  f  (r,  bl) tp8    w  31 


Class  2.  Obseb  1.  Genus  2. 
Divided  into  three  groups: 
a.)  Squarc'baaed  Pyramids  contain- 
ing Forms  of  the  North  and 
East  Zones.     Example: 
P.M,  P.T.  Models  12,  13. 
b.)  Square-based  Pyramids  contain- 
ing Forms  of  the  Octahedral 
Zones.     Example: 
P.MT.  Models  12,  13. 
e.)  Combinations  of  two  or  more 
square -based    octahedrons    of 
any  Zones.    Examples; 
P.M.  P.T,  p.mt. 
P.M,  p.m,  P.T,  p.t  Md.  14. 
P.M,  P.T,  p^mt,  p.mt. 
The  pyramids  of  groups  a  and  b 
are  not  distinguishable  by  their  ex- 
ternal appearance.     They  may  be 
discriminated   by  comparing  their 
interfacial  angles  with  the  charac- 
teristics. 

Group  a. 

Copper  Pyrites  f mSJgnbkJj 

Chloride  of  Mercury  j  tl  1^  w  6^ 
Molybdateof  Lead^...tl  3  w  6f 
TungstateorLime|...tl  4^  w     6 

Hausmannite  J io5|rbr  4| 

Anatase  J tl  5}  w     3J 

Oxide  of  Tin  f tl  61  br     7 

Groiq>  b. 

!  Copper  Pyrites  { m3tgnbk4j 

Mellite  J tp  2^  w     1| 

Uranite tl  2^gn    3^ 

Tungstate  of  Lead  }...tl  3  gr  8 
Tungstate  of  Lime  ^...tl  4^  w      6 

Apophyllitei tp4Jw      2^ 

;  RutileJ tl6^br     4^ 

I  Zircon  } tp7i  w     ■l^ 
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Gnn/pe. 

Cq^r  Pyritei m3ignbk4^ 

Hausmaniiite io5^rbr  4} 

Braonite io6^bk   4J^ 

Molybdate  of  Lead  ....tl  3  w     6| 
Tuogstateof  Lead.....tl3  gr    8 

Tuogstate  of  Lime tl  4^  w     6 

Anataae tl  51  w     ^ 


Class  2.  Obdbr  2.  Genus  1. 
Models  82'»  82^;  but  these  forms 
properly  belong  to  Class  5,  Ord.  3. 


Class  2.  Obdeb3.  Genus  1. 

Divided  into  two  groups: 

a.)  Icontessarahedrons.  Example: 
3PiMT.  Model  22. 

6.)  HexakisoctahedroQs  and  Hemi- 
hexakisoctahedrons. 

Group  a. 
3PjMT.  Model  22. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m  2;^  gr    7^ 

Amalgam mS^w    ISj 

Iron  Pyrites m6^bkbr5 

Analcime tpS^w     2 

Leucite tl  5J  w     2^ 

Garnet ^ tl  7    w     4 

3PJMT.  Similar  to  Model  22. 

Native  Gold m2|  y    15 

Native  Silver m2lw    10^ 

Muriate  of  Ammonia... tl  l|w     1| 

3PiMT  X  2. 

Native  Gold m2l  y    15 

3PzMT,  3PiMT. 

Analcime tp5^w     2 

pmt,  SP^MT. 

Native  Gold ....m2|  y    15 

Native  Silver m  2i  w    lOi 

Group  b. 
6Pf  M^T.  Model  23. 

Hexakisoctahedron. 
Garnet tl  6^  w     3i 


Group  b  Continued: 

6PiM|T.  Similar  to  Model  23. 

Hexakisoctahedron. 
\  (6PiM|T.)  Model  24. 

Hemihexakisoctahedron  with 
inclined  ftces. 
PMT,  6p^it. 
Diamond ^lOw     3} 

3PiMiT.  Model  25. 

Hemihexakisoctahedron  with 

parallel  faces. 

Iron  Pyrites m6f  bkbr5 


Class  2.  Obdbb  3.  Genus  2. 

PMT,  P,M,T,  P,MTr 

Braunite ioSj^bk    4^ 


Class  2.  Order  3.  Genus  3. 
Scalene  Octahedrons,   or    octahe- 
drons with  a  riiombic  equator. 

Example: 
P4.M_T,  or  PlgM^T.  Model  21. 

Antimonial  Silver m  3^  w  9^ 

Sulphur  Md.21 U  2   yw  2 

Thenardite tp2    w  21 

PfSM^^T,  PT^m^^t 

Sulphur tl2   yw  2 


Class  2.  Order  4.  Genus  1 . 

The  regular  octahedron  with  the 
solid  angles  replaced  by  complex 
equiaxed  scalene  octahedrons. 

PMT,  3pjmt. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m2;J  gr  7  j 

Galena m2igr  7f 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itl3|  rs  6 

PMT,  3pjmt. 

Native  Gold m2|  y    15 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk    5 

Pleonaste,  bk tl7Jw     3J 

PMT,  3pimjt 

Iron  Pyrites mQ^ bkbr5 

PMT,  f)p,m,t,. 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itlSi  rs     6 


CLASS  U.   ORDER  V.   GENUS  I. 
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Class  2.  Order  4.  Genus  2. 
PJM,  PiT,  pjmt,  i(pm.t4.,pin+t_). 
Also  several  similar  square-based 

Combinations. 
Tungstale  of  Lime tl  4:J  w     6 


Class  2.  Order  5.  Genus  1. 

Divided  into  seven  groups : 

a.)  Single  Rhombohedrons.  Exam.: 
iP^T,  P.M|^T„  or  R,. 

Rj.  Model  26*.       Rf.  Model  26*. 
R^J.  Model  26^.       R^.  Model  26'*. 

b,)  Combination  of  two  equal  rhom- 
bohedrons, forming  a  regular 
six-sided  Pyramid.  Example: 
P,T,  P,M|f  T,.  =  2R,  Zw  Ze. 
2R|f  Zw  Ze.  Model  26. 

c.)  Combination  of  two  dissimilar 
Rhombohedrons.  Example : 

iP_T,  ip+t,  iP_M|JT„  iP+mHtr 

d.)  Combination  of  three  dissimilar 
Rhombohedrons.     Example: 
Rf  Zw,  Rf  Ze,  r|  Ze.  Model  26'. 

e)  Four  Rhombohedrons  combined. 

/.)  Rhombohedrons  combined  with 
Scalenohedrons.  Example : 
iPit^PimHt^  i(3P+M+T±). 

ff.)  Scalenohedrons  only.    Example: 
i(3P|M±T±)  =  S,.  Model  26'. 


Group  a. 

Tetradymite| mlfgr    7J 

Crichtonite  f^ m4^bk    4 

Specular  Iron  | m6   brr  5 J 

Specular  Iron  f m6   brr  5^ 

Nitrate  of  Soda  | tpli  w     2 

Cinnabar f,  Md.  26*^  ...tl  2ir 
Sulphato-tricarbonate 

of  Lead,  | tp2Jw 

Calcar".Spar|Md.26' 

Do.         \  Md.26* 

Do.        f  Md.26'* 

Do.        ^ 

Do.        f 


8 


6i 


tp3   grw2} 


Group  a  Continued : 

Plumbo-Calcite  \ 

Carbon*,  of  Magnesia  -f  o  3|  grw  2j^ 

Dreelite  J o  3^  w     3J 

Carbon*.of  Manganese^tl  3^  w     3^ 

Dolomite! tl  31  grw  3 

Mesitinspar  \ 

Carbonate  of  Iron  |J 

Do.  i[tl4    brw3J 

Do.  fj 

Brown  Spar  | tl  4:J^grw  3 

Chabasite  | tp4i  w     2 

AluniteJ tl  5    w     2} 

Galmei| 


tl5 


w 


Do.  f 

Do.  i 

Quartzf tp7   w 

Corundum  | tp9 


w 


4| 

21 
4 


Do. 


I 


Group  b. 

Vitreous  Copper  i  •  •  1  ^  « •  ^  -  • 

Do.          f.../™2*^  ^* 

Calcareous  Spar  ^ tp  3   grw  2i 

Phosphate  of  Lead  f^  tl  3|  yw  7 

Quartz  J tp7    w  2f 

Corundum  § 

Do.     ? 


tp9   w     4 


2Ri,  2Rf . 

Vitreous  Copper m2i    gr  5i 

2R^p,2R?. 

Corundum tp9   w     4 

Group  c. 

Crichtonite m4^bk    4 

Specular  Iron m6   brr  5^ 

Copper  Mica tp2   gn    2i 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   grw  2f 

Dolomite tl  3i  grw  3 

Carbonate  of  Iron tl  4   brw  3^ 

Chabasite tp4^  w     2 

Galmei tl  5    w     4^ 

Quartz tp7   w     21 

Group  d. 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3  grw  21 

Chabasite  Md.  26' tp4i  w     2 
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Group  e, 

Sulphato-tricarbonate 

of  Lead, tp2Jw     6^ 

Calcareous  Spar; tp 3   grw  2i 

Group  f. 

Specular  Iron m6   brr  5^ 

Red  Silver o  1\r      5^ 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   grw  2| 

Chabasite tp4Jw     2 

Group  g. 

Red  Silver o  2^  r       5| 

Calcar".  Spar  Md.  26'.  tp3   grw  2i 
Carbon*,  of  Manganese  tl  3|^  w     3^- 


Class  2.  Order  5.  Genus  2. 
Irregular  six-sided  Pyramids. 
P.T,  P.M,T.. 

Antimonial  Silver m  3^  w 

Sulphur tl  2    yw 

Nitre tp2    w 

Sulphate  of  Potash tp  2i  w 

White  Lead  Ore tl  3^  w 

Witherite U  3^  w 

Pi8t,P|gMT%T,pT%mftt. 
Sulphur tl  2    yw   2 

PiT,pJt,P^MJT,p|mft. 
Witherite tl  3iw     4^ 


2 
2 

li 


CLASS  III.— COMPLETE  PRISMS  COMBINED  WITH 

INCOMPLETE  PYRAMIDS. 

r\  J     \     Of           t:>      ^  (  Genus  I.  Axes:  p*  m'  t*. 

Order  L  Square  Equator, |  ^^^^^    Axes;  pi  m' f. 

Order  2.  Rectangular  Equatoi', Genus  1 .  Axes :  pj  mj  tj. 

Order  2,  Rhombic  Equator ^ Genus  1.  Axes:  pi  mj  t^ 

Order  A.  Rhomho- Quadratic  Equator, /   Genus  1.  Axes:  p«  m»  f. 

l   Genus  2.  Axes:  p*  m*  t*. 

/    Genus  1.  Axes:  plmJat's. 
Order  5.  Rhombo- Rectangular  Equator,...  J     Genus  2.  Axes:  plmf^t^s. 

I    Genus  3.  Axes :  p;^  mj  t;. 

Group  a. 
P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt.  Model  27. 


Class  3.  Order  1.  Genus  1. 

This   genus   is   divided   into    four 
groups : 

a.)  P,M,T predominant. — The  cube 
with  its  edges  and  solid  angles 
variously  truncated.  Models 
27,  29,  3 1 ,  32, 35, 3  6, 38, 39, 40. 

b.)  MT.PM,PT predominant.— The 
rhombic  dodecahedron  with  its 
edges  and  angles  modified. 
Models  28,  34. 

c.)  PMT  predominant. — The  regu- 
lar octahedron  with  its  edges 
and  angles  modified.  Models 
30,  33. 

d,)  ^PMT  predominant. — The  tetra- 
hedron variously  modified. 
Model  37. 


Cube  with  edges  replaced. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m  2i  gr  7f 

Native  Copper m2i  r  8J 

Native  Silver m2i  w  lOi 

Native  Gold  m2|  y  15 

Arsenical  Nickel m      w 

Chloride  of  Silver o  1 J  grbr5J 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. .  .tp  1 J  w  1 J 

Chloride  of  Sodium tp2    w  2i 

Arseniate  of  Iron tl2ign  3 

Fluorspar tp4    w  3f 

Diamond tp  lOw  3i 

P,M,T.  pmt.  Similar  to  Model  29. 
Cube  with  angles  replaced. 

Native  Lead mligr  11^ 

Galena m2i  gr     7§ 


CLASS  UI.  OKD£B  I.  OERUS  I. 
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Group  a  Contimted: 

Native  Silver m2l  w    lOi 

Native  Copper m2i  r       8J 

Purple  Copper m3   gr     5 

Sulphr'.  of  Manganese  mZ\  go    4 
Sulpho-antimonite  of 

Nickel  mfij  gr     6 

Tin  Wiiite  Cobalt mSVgr    6i 

Bright  White  Cobalt.. .mj^gr    61 
Sulphuret  of  Cobalt  ....mSigr     6^ 

Nickel  Giarice m5W     6 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk    5 

Iron  Pyrites m6ibkbr5 

Arsenical  Nickel m      w 

Chloride  of  Silver o  U  grbrSJ 

Chloride  of  Sodium... .tp2   w     2^ 

Alum tp2iw      \i 

Arseniate  of  Iron tl  21  gn    3 

Leucite tl  51  w     2J 

P,M,T.  PMT.  Model  29. 
Middle  crystal  betwem  the  cube  and 
the  octahedron. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m2i  gr     7^ 

Galena m2^gr    7f 

Native  Copper m2|  r       8J 

Nalive  Gold m2i  y     15 

Bright  White  Cobalt.. .mSigr     6i 

Zinc  Blende tl  31  wbr  4 

Fluorspar tp4    w      3f 

P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  pmt.  Md.  31. 

Cube  toith  edges  and  angles  re- 

placed 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m  21  gr     7^ 

Galena m21gr     7| 

Native  Copper m2i  r       ef 

Native  Silver m2iw    lOJ 

Native  Gold m2i  y    15 

Arsenical  Grey  Copp'.  m4    rgr  4^ 

Arsenical  Nickel m      w 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itlSj  r       6 

Arseniate  of  Iron tl  2i  gn    3 

Fluorspar tp4    w     3f 

P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  PMT.  Md.  31. 

Galena m21gr     7J 

Tin  White  Cobalt mSigr    6i 

Sarcolite tl  SJw      2 


Group  a  Continued^ 
P.M.T.jpmt  Model  38. 

Native  Gold m2iy    15 

Arseniate  of  Iron tl2^gn    3 

P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  ipmt.  Md.  36. 

Arseniate  of  Iron tl  2}gn    3 

Boracite tl  7    v      3 

P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  iPMT,  ipmt. 
Model  35. 

Boracite tl  7   w     3 

P,M,T.  3pimt.    Model  39. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m2Jer     7} 

Iron  Pyrites mOJbkbrS 

Fluorspar tp4   w     3f 

Analcime tp5^w     2 

P,M,T.  Spjmt.  Sim.  Md.  39. 

Native  Gold ™2jy     15 

Fluorspar tp4  w     3| 

P,M,T.pmt,3pimt. 
P,M,T,PMT,3p,mt,3p,mt. 

Galena m2igr    7J 

P,M,T.pmt,  3ptmt. 
P,M,T.ipmt,i(3p,mt). 
Arseniate  of  Iron  ......tl  2^gn    3 

P,M,T.pmt,3pJmJt. 

Iron  Pyrites m6^brbk5 

P,M,T.  PMT,  6pjmjt 

Diamond tplOw     3j 

P,M,T,mt.pra,pt.3pJmt.  "J 

P,M,T,MT.rM,rT,1p^rat,6pimlt,  I 

GpA-mft^. 
P.M,T.6pjmJt.  Sim.  Mod.  40.    J 

Fluorspar tp  4w     3f 

P,M,T,MT.Pw,PT,pmt,4{3pimt). 

P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  ^PMT  Zdw, 

ifimt  Zne,  J  (.'^pimt)  Z-ne, 
i(6p^m^t)ZV«-.  j 

Boracite tl  7    w     3 

Group  b. 
p.m.i,  MT.  PM,  PT.  Model  26. 

Native  Copper m2|r      8^ 

Amalgam m3J  w    13^ 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6  bk    5 
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■oup  b  Continued  : 
ied  Oiide  of  Copper. .  .itI3J  r      6 

Chloride  of  Silver o  lip-brSJ 

ano  Blende tl3jwbr4 

Nowan tlSjgr     2^ 

Lapis  Lasuli tl  SJbl     3 

HaQyne ll  V    w     2| 


Group  c  CarUiHHtd  -• 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore... ..mC    bk    5 

Iron  Pjrrites iti6i  brbkS 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itlSl  r      6 

Alum tp2l  w     II 

Chloride  of  Silver o  ligrbrSf 

Zinc  Blende tl  3i  wbr  I 


Garnet tl  7    w      3}  !  Fluorspar tp4    w     ^ 

p,m,t,  MT.  PM.  PT,  pmL  Md.  34. 
Salphuret  of  Silver m2igr    7^ 


Arsenical  Grey  Copp'.  m  4    rgr   4f 
<p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  pmt,  3pimt. 

lalgan. mSiw    ISJ 

n,t,MT.PM,PT,ipnit. 
p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  ipmt  Znw, 
i(3pJmt)Z'ne. 
|*,M,T,  MT.  PM,PT,  iPHT  Znw, 
irMTZne,Jt(3pJml)Z'nw. 
P,B.T,  MT.  PM,  PT  iPMT  Zow, 
i  (6plmit)  Zne. 

iBoracite tl  7    w     3 

P,in,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  3pjmt. 

Amalgam m3^v    13J 

Sodalite tl  5}  w     2^ 

Nomin tlSJgr    sj 

l^aLazuli tl  5jbl     3 

Hauyne tl  7   w     2^ 

p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  pmt.  3pjmt. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore mG    bk    5 

p,M.T,MT.PM,  PT,PMT,3pimt, 

3pjmt. 
Areenical  Grey  Copper  m  4   rgr  4f 

Group  e. 
p,m,t,  PMT.  Model  30. 

Galena m2igr     ?§ 

Native  Copper m2!  r       Sj 

Native  Silver ni2l  w    101 

Native  Gold m2iy     15 

Purple  Copper m3   gr     5 

Copper  Pyrites m  3j  gnbk4 j 

Arsenical  Grey  Copp'.  ro  4    rgr   4f 

Platin-Iridium ni4igr  17 

Tin  White  Cobalt mSigr     Gi 

Sulphuret  of  Cobalt  ....m5l  gr    6^ 
Bright  White  Cobalt.. .mSigr    61 


Diamond  tpIOvr     3) 

p,m,t.mt.pm,pt,PMT.  Sim.MdJ3. 


Arsenical  Grey  Copp'.  in4    rgr  4J 

Franklinite m6i  br     5 

Bed  Oxide  of  Copper  itl3)  r       6 

Zinc  Blende tl  3j  wbr  4 

p,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  PMT.  Md.  33. 

Alum tp2(  w      II 

Fluorspar. tp4    w      3f 

p,M,T,  PMT,3p,mt. 

F,M,T,nit.pm,pt,PMT,3p,int. 

p,M,i,mt.pni,pt,PMT,3p^mt,3p,nit. 

Galena m2i  gr     "j 

p,m,t,  MT.rM,PT,  PMT.  Spiral. 

Tin  White  Cobalt m5i  gr    6i 

Tcsseral  Pyrites m51  w      61 

lied  Glide  of  Copper  itl3I  r       6 
p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  PMT,  3|>§int. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6    bk     5 

Zinc  Blende tl  3j  wbr  4 

Fluorspar tp4    w      3^ 

Pleonaste  (bk) tl  7k  w      3> 

p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  PMT,  i<3pjmt). 

Zinc  Blende tl  3}  wbr  4 

Group  d.  ^^M 

p,ni,t.  IPMT.  ^H 

Grey  Copper m3)bfc^^| 

Copper  Pyrites mSlgnbk^Qf 

Boracite tl  7    w      3 

p.m,t.  JPMT.  ipmt 

Zinc  Blende tl  31  wbr  4 

p.in,t,  mt.  pm,  pt,  }  PM  T.  Md.  37. 
p,m,t, mt-pm, pt,  JPMT.  ipml. 

Grey  Copper m3  to  4bk    5 

Do.  Antimoniol in3to4Lk  5 

Boracite tl  7     vr 


CLASS 

Class  3.  Obdeb  1-  Genos  2. 
This  genus  is  divided  into  two 
groups: 
a.)    The    prism    has  four   vertical 
planes. — A  right  square  prism 
with  tlie  terminal  edges  or  the 
solid  aDgles  replaced.    Exam.: 
PJ,M,T.pimt.  Md.  41. 
6.)    The   prism  baa   eight  vertical 
planes. — A  right  square  prism 
with  the  lateral  edges  and  the 
terminal   edges  or    the   solid 
angles  replaced.     Example: 
p+,M,T,MT.PiM.PiT.  Md.42. 
Group  a. 

Black  Tellurium mligrbk? 

Galena m21  gr     7^ 

Copper  Pyrites m3!gnbk4^ 

Chloride  of  Mercury.. -tl  IJ  w     6i 

Mellite Ip21w      IJ 

Uranite tl  21  gn    3^ 

Muriocarbon*.  of  Lead  tp2i  w     6 

Molybdate  of  Lead tl  3    w     (!] 

TungsUte  of  Lead tl  3   gr     8 

Apophyllite  Md.  41  ....Ip4|  w      2^ 

Anatase tISJw     3J 

Rutile U6ibr     41 

Idocrase tl  64  w     Slf 

Grovp  b. 

Black  Tellurium mil  grbk? 

Uranite.. tl  21  gn    3J 

Muriocarbon',  of  Lead  tp2J  w     6 

Apophyllite tp41  w     2J 

Oerstedtite o  S^br    3} 

Anatase tl  51  w      3^ 

Rutile aeibr    41 

Oxide  of  Tin tl  6}  br     7 

Idocrase  Md.  42 tl  61  w     ^ 

Class  3.  Order  2.  Gksus  1. 
Itectangular  prism  with  the  terminal 
edges  or  the  solid  angles  re- 
placed.    Example: 
p+,M,T.PJM5T.    Md43. 

Boumonlle m2jbk    5\ 

Anhydrite tp3i  grw3 


Class  3.  Order  3.  Genus  1. 
lihombic  prism,  with  the  terminal 
edges  or  the  solid  angles,  or 
both,  I 

P^M_  T.  p.m.  p.t,  p.m,t.. 

Model  44  is  P.,M_T.  p.m. 

[The  characteristic   added  to   the 

name  relates  to  the  prism,  and  is 

the  substitute  for  the  sign  -  in 

the  above  general  formula.] 

Arsenical  Pyrites  |  ....m^j  bk    6^ 

White  Iron  Pyrites  j    m6i  bk    4J 

Lievrile  %,% io5|gnbk4 

Thenardite  1 tp2    w     2i 

Celestinel Ip31w     3| 

Heavy  Spar  f  J  tp31w     4^ 

Whitc-Lead  Ore  J tl  3i  w     61 

Arragonite  f tl  31  grw  3 

Euchroite  } tl  3i  gn    3f 

Libcthenite  ^ tl  4   gn    3| 

Fergusonite o  5f  br     5| 

AndaluBite0 o  7i  w     3 

Topas  ig,  a.  ii.  \h  tp8   w     3i 

Class  3.  Oedeb  4.  Genus  I. 
This  genus  is  divided  into  nine 
groups : 
a.)  P,M,Tpredominaut. — The  cube 
with  its  edges  and  angles  re- 
placed  by  cquiaxed  combina- 
tions  of  unerguiaxed  forms,  of 
the  kinds  enumerated  at  page 
15.     Examples: 
P,M,T,  mt,.  pm»  p,t,  3p^m^t, 
P,M,T,  mtj,  m,t.  pm„  pjm,  pt„ 

p,t,  Model  45. 
P,M,T.PMT,6pim4t. 

b.)  MT.PM.PT,  the  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron predominant 


mut  1  Continued; 
)  MT+,PM+,P+T,  the  pentagonal 

dodecahedron,  prcdomiDDnt. 

Examples: 

p,ni,t,MiT.PlM,Pf  T.  Md.  47- 

p,m,t,MlT.PiM,PfT,PMT. 

Model  4B: 

ft)  MT+,  M+T.  PM+,  P+M,  PT+, 

P^T,  the  tetrakiehexaliedron, 

predominant.     Similar  to  Md. 

45,  but  having  p.m.t  smaller, 
*)  PMT,  the  regular   octahedron, 

predominant.     Example : 

r,M,T.  PMT,  3pitnt. 
f,)  IPMT,  the  telraliedron,  predom'. 

I.,m.t.iPMT,i(3plmt). 
g)  3P_MT,  the  icositessarahedron > 

»       pre  dominant.     Example : 
p,m,t.3PiMT. 
.)  3P„MT+,  the  hemihexakisocta- 
hedroD,  predominant.    Exam.: 
p.m,t.  3P^MiT.  Model  4B. 
)   CP3IT+,    the   hesakisoclahe- 
dron,  predominant.   E.vam.: 
p,m,t.(iPiMlT. 
Group  a. 

Gafena m2i  gr    7f 

Native  Copper m2Ir      8f 

Bright  White  Cobalt,. .mSigr    6i 

Iron  Pyrites m6ibrbk5 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itl3!  r       6 

Chloride  of  Sodium tp2    w     2i 

Fluorspar  Md.  45 tp4    w      3f 

Diamond  tplOw     3J 

Groiq>  b. 
Amalgam ...mSlw    13J 

Bright  White  Cobalt. ..niSi  gr     Gi 
Iron  Pyrites  Md.47,48  m61  brbkS 

^BHaorspar |p4    w  ^ 

K^  Group  e. 

Galena ra2lgr  7f 

Native  Gold m2}y  15 

Bright  Whiw  Cobalt.. .mSigr  6i 


■  V.  ostros  I. 

Group  t  Continued: 

Iron  Pyrites mtit  btUJ 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itl31  r      6 

Group  f. 
Grey  Copper mSibt    5 

Group  g. 

Sulpburet  of  Silver ni2igr    7j 

Native  Gold ni2Jy     IS 

GreyCopper m3ibfc    5 

Iron  Pyrites mGl  brijkS 

Analcime tp5\  w     2 

Group  h. 
Iron  Pyrites  Md.  46  ...m6i  brbiS 

Fluorspar tp4    w     3^ 


Class  3.  Obder  4.  Gkkus  2. 
Ttight  square  prism,  with  the  verti- 
cal edges  Irevelled,  and  the  tef^ 
minal  edges,  or  the  solid  aogltl. 
replaced  by  oblique  planes.  Ex.: 
P+,M,T,  mt,  mjt,  m^t.  pj|m,  p|t. 

Urauite  tl  2i  gn    3J 

Murio  Carbo'.  of  LeadtpZiw     6 

Apophyllite tp4i  w      2^ 

Wemerite tp5j  grw  2j 

Somervillite —  5jy 

Idocrase tl  6i  w      3| 


Class  3.  Order  5.  Gekcs  I. 
The  regular  six-sided  prism.  Model 
7,  with  the  terminal  edges,  or  the 
solid  angles,  or  both,  i 
Examples: 
P,T,Mi5Trpm,pm,t|i.  Md.  ^ 
P,T,Mf^T,.ip3mZn,ipJm,t^ 

=  P.V.rJZn.  Model  5 
P.T.M!^Trpit,pJmt^t^I 
P.T,MHT..pm,pi^t.pm,t|j. 
P^^mfltr     Md.  52  without  the 
sis  rectangular  vertical  planes 


LHiD,  iiioaei 
Iges,  or  the 
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Genus  I  Continued: 

Graphite mlibk    2i 

Black  Tellurium m2i  w     6^ 

Polybasite m2i  bk    61 

Vitreous  Copper ..m2i  gr     5} 

Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites  in4   bk    4J- 

Osmium-Iridium m5   gr  19 

Specular  Iron m6   rbr  5:^ 

One-axed  Mica tp2i  wgr  3 

Red  Silver o  2i  r       5f 

Cinnabar tl2ir       8 

Calcareous  Spar tp3   grw  2i 

Dolomite tl  3i  grw  3 

Phosphate  of  Lead tl  3i  yw   7 

Arseniate  of  Lead tl  3i  yw  7 

Coquimbite  tl  ?   w      ? 

Pyrosmalite o  4J  br     3 

Apatite  Md.  58 tl  5    w     3i 

Eudialjrte o  5i  w     3 

Nepheline tl  6   w     2J 

Quartz tp7    w     2| 

Beryl  Md.  56 tp7l  w     2| 

Corundum  Md.  57 tl  9   w     4 


Class  3.  Order  5.  Genus  2. 

Regular  twelve-sided  prism,  Md.  10, 
P,m,T,  m,tj^,  Mjf  T»  or  P,V,  r, 
with  the  terminal  edges  or  the 
solid  angles,  or  both,  replaced. 

Example : 

P,m,T,  m^tJf,  M||T,.  pm,  p^t, 

pm,tff,pifm}|ta.  Md.  52. 

Vitreous  Copper m  2i  gr  51 

Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites  m4   bk  4f 

Pinite o  21  w  2J 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   grw  2  J 

Phosphate  of  Lead tl  3i  yw  7 

Apatite tl  5    w  3i 

Eudialyte o  5^w  3 

Nepheline tl  6   w  2|- 

Dichroite tl  7i  w  2J 

Beryl tp7f  w  2' 


Class  3.  Order  5.  Genus  3. 
Divided  into  five  groups: 

a.)  The  prism  has  4  vertical  planes. 

Example :  P_,  M}T.  p|t.  The 
planes  p^t  meet  and  form  two 
edges  on  the  equator.  Hence 
the  equator  is  six-sided,  al^ 
though  the  prism  has  only  four 
vertical  planes. 

b^  The  prism  has  6  vertical  planes. 
Example:  P4.,T,  M^^T-p^Jm. 
Model  55. 

c.)  The  prism  has  8  vertical  planes. 
Examples: 
P_,m,t^.,  M|^T.  p|^m,  p Jt.  Md.  50. 
p+,M_,T,M|T.PJM,P\pT, 
•  p§n>^t,  Model  51. 

p+,M,T,  Mf^T.  iP/yMJ^T 

Znw  Zsw.  Model  53. 

d.)  The  prism  has  9  vertical  planes. 
Exam,  of  the  9  vertical  planes: 
JM,t,  iM+T,  m_t. 
im,T,  ^m+t,  M^T. 

e.)  The  prism  has  above  9  vertical 
planes.     Example: 
p+,M,T,migt,m}§t.P«gT. 

Group  a. 

Arsenical  Pyrites m5f  bk  6^ 

White  Iron  Pyrites  ....m61  bk  4| 

Sulphur tl  2   yw  2 

Heavy  Spar tl  31  w  4jf 

Herderite tl  5    w  3 

Prehnite tl  6i  w  3 

Group  b. 

Sulphuret  of  Bismuth  m  21  gr  6f 

Brittle  Sulphr'.  of  SilV.  m  21  bk  61 

Antimonial  Silver m  3^  w  9i 

Koenigite tp2ign  31 

Caledonite tl  2lgnw6^ 

Sulphate  of  Lead tl  2i  w  6^ 

Celestine tp3l  w  3J 

Heavy  Spar tl  31  w  4| 

Witherite tl  3i  w  4^ 

White  Lead  Ore tl  31  w  6^ 


CLASS  IV.  OBDEB  U  GBHUS  I. 


Gri»q>  b  CotUinued: 

StroDtianite tl  3}  n  3.^ 

Thomsonite tp5    w  ^ 

SiUceousOxideof  Zitico  5    w  'i\ 

Prehnite tl  6i  w  3 

■   Foreterite tl  7    w  - 

)  Andalusite oTiw  3 

>  StauroUte  Md.  55 o  7i  w  3| 

[  Topai tpS  w  3i 

Graphic  Tellurium  .....m  \\  gr    5! 

White  Tellurium m2iywlO 

Boumonite m2i  bk    5f 

PyroluBite m2i  brbk4J 

Nitre tp2   w     2 

Hopdte tI2iw     2i 

Heavy  Spar  Md.  50  — U  31  w     4| 

Deamine tp3Pw     ^ 

ThomBonite tp5    w     2j 

Augite o  5i  wgr  3^ 


Grotgt  c  Continutd  i 

Prehnite tl  61  W 

OUvine  Md.  51 tl  6|  v 

Grmqi  d. 

Finite o  2i  w 

Tourmaline  tp7i  w 

Tourmaline o  71  bk 

Group  e. 
Graphic  Telluriom m  1 1  gr 


Boumonite ni21  bk    S\ 

ADtimoniat  Silrer mSJw     9j 

Tantalite ioG   brbkfi 

Columbite ioG    brbk6 

Celestine tl  31  w     ^ 

Heavy  Spar tl  3J  w     4J 

White  Lead  Ore tl  3i  w     6} 

Euchroite tl  3|gn    3} 

Thomsonite tp5    v     ^ 

Olivine tp61  w     ^ 

Humite tp6i  y 

Topas tp  8w     3} 


CLASS  IV.— INCOMPLETE  PRISMS  COMBINED   WITH 

COMPLETE  PYRAMIDS. 

_    ,     ,     (,  r.       .  f    Genus  1.  Aies;  p'  m*  t*. 

Order  1.  Suuarc  Equator, J     „  „     .  .     , ,. 

*  ^  (    Genus  2.  Axes:  pi  m*  t*. 

Order  2.  Rectangular  Equalor,  Genus  1.  Axea:  pj  naj  ^ 

(    Genus  1.  Axes:  p*  m'  tf. 

Order  3.  Rhombic  EquaCor, J    Genus  2.  Asea;  p;  ni"  f. 

t    Genus  3.  Axes:  p;  m\  t;. 

{Genus  1.  Axes:  p*  m"  t'. 
Genus  2.  Axes:  p*  m*  t*. 
f    Genus  1.  Axes:  p;m;,t;^ 
Orders.  Rhombo-Reclanffular  Etjuator, . .  A    Genua  2,  Axes:  pi  ra*,!?,. 
(-   Gciius  3.  Axes :  p*  mj  t;. 
.)    The  Regular  Octahedron  pre- 


Order  4.  Rhombo-Quadradc  Equator,  „ 


Class  4.  Ordeb  1.  Genus  1. 

Divided  into  three  groups : 
a.)    The    Rliombie    Dodecahedron 

atone.  MT.PM.PT.  Md.  63. 
6.)    The    Rhombic    Dodecahedron 

predominant,     but    combined 

tvith  other  forms.  Examples: 

MT.PM,PT,pint.  Md.  G5. 

MT.PM.PT.ipmt. 

MT.PM,PT,3pJin(. 

(MT.PM.PT)  X  2. 


dominant.     Examples: 
mt.pm,pt,PMT.  Model  64. 
MT.PM,PT,PMT,3pJmt. 
nit.pm,  pt,  PMT,  3p_|.mt. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m2l  gr  7 

BiBmuth [n2|w  S 

Copper m2ir  8 

Silver m21  w  lOi 

Gold 


■m2|y    \S 

M 


CLASS  IV.  ORDER  I.  GENUS  II. 


Ill 


Group  a  Continued  : 

Amalgam m3l  w  13i 

Grey  Copper,  Mixed . .  .m  3^  bk    5 

Do.  Antimonial m  3^  bk  6 

Do.  Arsenical m4   rgr   4f 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk  5 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itl3l  r  6 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. .  .tl  1 1  w  1  i 

Chloride  of  Silver o  1 J  grbr5jf- 

Chloride  of  Sodium  ....tp 2   w  2} 

Zinc  Blende tl  3i  wtr  4 

Fluorspar tl  4   w  3f 

Sodalite tl  5i  w  2\ 

Cancrinite tl  51  w  2J 

Nosian tl  5i  gr  2J 

I^pis-Lazuli ....tl  5i  bl  3 

Hauyne tl  7   w  2f 

Garnet tl  7   w  4 

Rhodizite tl  7    w  3 

Uwarowite tp7   w  3t 

Pyrope tl7   w  3| 

Pleonaste,  bk tl  7i  w  3J 

Spinel,  r,bl tp8   w  31 

Diamond tplOw  3^ 

Group  h. 

Bismuth m2i  w  9i 

Copper m2i  r  8f 

Silver m2i  w  10^ 

Amalgam m3i  w  13i 

Grey  Copper,  Antim\  m3^bk  5 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk  5 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itl3i  r  6 

Zinc  Blende tl  3i  wbr  4 

Nosian tl  5i  gr  2i 

Lapis  Lazuli tl  5}  bl  3 

Hauyne tl  7    w  2§ 

Rhodizite tl  7    w  3 

Boracite tl  7    w  3 

Pleonaste,  bk tl  7J  w  3J 

Diamond tplOw  3J 

Group  c. 

Bismuth m2i  w  9i 

Galena m2i  gr  7f 

Copper m2l  r  SJ 

Gold m2iy  15 

Amalgam m3J  w  13i 


Group  c  Continued : 

Zinc  Blende m3|  wbr  4 

Arsen*.  Grey  Copper    m4   rgr  4f 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6    bk  5 

Iron  Pyrites m  6 J  brbk5 

Franklinite m6ibr  5 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itl3|  r  6 

Chromate  of  Iron io  5^  br  4i 

Fluorspar tl  4   w  3f 

Rhodizite tl  7   w  3 

Pleonaste,  bk tl  7^  w  ^ 

Spinel,  rbl tp8   w  3^ 

Diamond tplOw  3i 


Class  4.  Order  1.  Genus  2. 

Divided  into  two  groups : 

a.)  The  prism   has    four   vertical 
planes.     Examples: 
MT.  pm,  pt. 

MT.PfMT.  Model  61. 
(M,T.  P§M,  P§T)  X  2.  Md.62, 
MT.  p§m,  p§t,  P|MT. 

h,)    The  prism  has   eight   vertical 
planes.     Examples : 
M,T,  MT.  P§MT.  Model  60. 
m,t,  MT.  ptmt,  P^MT,  ptmt,, 

pjmjt. 
M,T,MT.PJM,PfT.  Md.59. 
M,T,  MT.  p|m,  p|t,  pjmt. 

Group  a. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver m  2}  gn  7^ 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk  5 

Chloride  of  Mercury... tl  1 J  w  6 J 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. .  .tl  1 1  w .  \\ 

Mellite tp2J  w  IJ 

Murio-Carb*.  of  Lead  tp2iw  6 

Molybdate  of  Lead tl  3   w  6| 

Tungstate  of  Lead tl  3   gr  8 

Apophyllite tp4f  w  2^ 

Phosphate  of  Yttria .. .  .o  4f  b  4^ 

Rutile tl6:^br  4i 

Oxide  of  Tin  Md.  62   tl6Jbr  7 

Garnet tl  7   w  3 

Zircon  Md.  61 tp7i  w  A\ 

Spinel ^8   w  3} 


Gi 


b. 


Chloride  of  Mercury.,  .ti  1^  w  6i 

Murio-Carbn'.  of  Lead  lp2|  w  G 

Wernerito  Md.  59 tpS^grw  2^ 

Oeratedtile o  S^br  SJ 

AnatBse tl  5jj  w  3J 

Rutile tl  G^br  4^ 

Oxide  of  Tin l!  61  br  7 

Zircon  Md.  60 tp"}  w  4^ 


Class  4.  Order  2.  Gekus  1. 
Scalene  Octahedrnn,  with  the  lateral 
angles  replaced  by  Uie  plaues 
of  a  right  rectangular  prism. 
M^T.P.M,T.. 

Desminc  tp3|w     2^ 

Scorodite tl  3|w     3/ 

Harmotome tl  4i  w      2'j 

Class  4.  OnoER  3.  Grnus  1. 
Combioations  coDtaJning  either  the 

Tetrakisliesoliedron  or  the  Pen- 
tagonal Dodecahedron.  Exam.: 
MiT,MfT.PiM,PfM,PJT,P2T. 
Model  68. 

Copper  Md.  68 m2^r       8J 

GoldMd.  68 ni2iy     15 

Iron  Pyrites m6ibrbk5 

Fluorspar tl  4    w      3J 

Class  4.  Order  3.  Gekcs  2. 
MlT.MfT.  PiMT. 
Ilnlile tl  6ibr     4j 

Class  4.  Order  3.  Gends  3. 
Rhombic  prisms  terminated  by  rec- 
tangular or  scalene  pyramids; 
or    scalene   octahedrons    with 
the  horizontal  edges  replaced 
by  the  vertical  planes  of  rhom- 
bic prisms.    Examples: 
M^T.P|gH-,'^T.  Model  06. 
M_T.  p.MjTrt  p.m.t,. 
MJT.p|m,piL 


[The  characteristic    r 

prism.J 
Sulph'.  of  Antimony  ^J 
Antimonial  Silver  y'^,, 

Manganite  J 

Lievrite  § 

Sulphur  T^Md.  66 

Sulph' .of  Magnesia  ^^ 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  ^ 
Chromate  of  Lead  ^ 

Celestine  J 

Heavy  Spar  ^,  J 

Mesolype  Jg  Md.67... 

Aeschynite  ^ 

TopaaiJt.jg 


eUtes  to  lif 

^m2    gr    4i 

.io4  rbr  4j 
.io5ignbk4 
.tl  2  yw  2  i 
tp2|^w  If 
tp  2i  w  3 
o  2i  ry  6 
tp3iw  3J 
tl  3J  w  4| 
IpSiw  2i 
o5^bk  Si 
tpS    w     31 


Class  4.  Oboer  4.  Genus  I. 
Divided  into  three  groups: 
.)  MT.PM,PT  predominant.  Ex.: 
MT.PM.PT,3pimt. 
MT.  PM,  PT,  rsir,  3pjmt. 
MT.PM,PT,3PiMT,6p^inlL 
i.)  PMT  predominant.     Examples: 
mt.  pm,  pi,  PHT,  3pinit. 
mit,m^.p^m,pfm,plt,pft. 
PMT. 
.)  3PiMT  predominant.  Example: 
int.pm,pt,3PiMT.  Md.  69. 
Group  a. 

Amalgam m3j  w    131 

Grey  Copper,  Arsen'.  in4    rgr   4J 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6    bk     5 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  itl3jr       6 

Garnet tl  7    w     4 

Pieonaatebk tl7iw      3| 

Spinel  r,bl tp8    w      3i 

Group  b. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk     5 

Iron  Pyrites m6ibrbk5 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper  ill3l  r       6 

Fluorspar tl  4    w      ^ 

Pleonaste  bk tl  7i  w      3j 

Arsen'.  Grey  Copper. ..m4   rgr    4j 
Garnet  Md.  69 tl  7    w      4 
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Class  4.  Order  4.  Genus  2. 

Combination  of  the  right  square 
prism  with  bevelled  edges  (the 
12-sided  or  16-sided  prism  of 
the  pyramidal  system),  with 
square  based  pyramids.  Ex. : 

M,T,m^t,  mftP^MT. 
m,t,MT,m^t,mft.p§m,p§t,  PfMT. 

Mellite tp2i  w      \} 

Apophyllite tp4^w      2^ 

Wernerite tp5 J  grw  2^ 

Rutile tl6Jbr     4^ 

Oxide  of  Tin tl  61  br    7 


Class  4.  Order  5.  Genus  I. 
Divided  into  four  groups: 

a.)  Regular  six-sided  prism  with 
a  rhombohedral  or  three-faced 
pyramid  at  each  end.    Exam. : 

T,Mi^T^iPMZn,jPM,Tff 
or  V.R,  Zn.  Model  71. 

T,M|f  T,.  JPT  Zw,  JPMI^T,. 
or  V.  Rj  Zw.  Model  72. 

b.)  l^egular  six-sided  prism  with 
regular  six-sided  pyramid  at 
each  end.     Examples: 

T,Mjfr^PJT,PpfjfT,. 
or  V.2Rf  Model  73. 

T,M|fr^P|JT,PjfMipV 
orV.2R}-f.  Model  74. 

c.)  Regular  six-sided  prism  termin- 
ated by  two  or  more  dissimilar 
pyramids,  but  without  scaleno- 
hedrons.     Examples : 

V.  R|  Zw,  r  J  Ze. 

T,MiJT,.p|m,P|T,pJm,tif, 
P|M|4T,. 

d.)  Regular  six-sided  prism  termin- 
ated by  complex  pyramids  with 
scalenohedrons.     Examples : 
T,  M^T,.  i(3P,M±T+). 
V.  2R J  ZwZe,  3s+. 


Group  a. 

Red  Silver o  2^t  5| 

Sulphato-tricarbonate 

of  Lead, tp2^w  6^ 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   gr w  2f 

Dioptase tp6    gn  3;^ 

Phenakite tp6    w  3 

Willelmine o  6   rw  4^ 

Corundum tp9   w  4 

Group  b. 

Sulph\  of  Molybdenum  m  1  ^  gr    4^ 

Ziukenite m3^gr    6^ 

Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites  m4   bk    4|- 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   grw  2} 

Phos*.  of  Lead  Md.74  tl  3|yw   7 

Arseniate  of  Lead tl  3|  y  w   7 

Apatite tl  5    w      3^ 

Phenakite tp6   w     3 

Quartz  Md.  73 tp7    w     2| 

Corundum tp  9   w      4 

Group  c. 

Red  Silver o  2J^r      6f 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   grw  2 J 

Dolomite tl  3igrw  3 

Arseniate  of  Lead tl  3f  yw   7 

Carbonate  of  Iron tl  4    brw  3^ 


2 
3 

2J 


Chabasite tp4^  w 

Phenakite tp6   w 

Quartz tp7   w 

Beryl tp7|  w 

Group  rf. 

Red  Silver o  2^r 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   grw  2 J 

Carbonate  of  Iron tl  4    brw  3| 

Chabasite tp  4^  w     2 

Quartz tp7   w     2f 


^ 


Class  4.  Order  5.  Genus  2. 
The  vertical  planes  of  the  twelve- 
sided  prism,  m,T,mgtf|,M||  Tj, 
Model  1 0,  terminated  by  rhom- 
bohedral pyramids,  or  by  rhom- 
bohedrons  and  scalenohedrons. 

Vitreous  Copper in2|gr    5| 

Calcareous  Spar tp  3   grw  2} 

Apatite ....tl  5   w     3^ 
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Class  4.  Order  5.  Gerus  3.  Group  b  Continued: 

Divided  into  three  groups:  Nitre  f^ tp2    w     2 

a)  The  prism  has  either  three  or  Gypsum  ^  Md.  75....tp2    w     21 

nine  vertical  planes,  and  the  Sulphur tl  2   yw  2 

pyramidal    terminations     are  Sulphate  of  Zinc  t^^^.. .tp2J  w     2 

rhombohedral,  and   generally  Heavy  Spar  } tl  31  w     4f 

different  at  each  end.  Exam.:  Witherite  J tl  3^  w     4^ 

Mn,iM,T|f8esw.RiZn,iriNn.  Wh*^  Le«i  ^>«  l  •    "tl  3i  w     6i 

mn,T,lm,tfj8esw,M|fT,.iri  Strontianite  J tl  31  w     3} 

Zn,ir,Zn,lR,Z8,lRiN8  Arragonitef tl  3}gnv3 

b.)  The  prism  has  six  vertical pknes'  C^'^drenite  jg .....tl  4|  w      ? 

(=  T,BLT),  and  the  termina-  Pri«°at»c  Iron  Ore  |J  U  5^  y br  4 

tlons  are  scalene  octahedrons.  MonticeUite tp5i  y       ? 

Examples:  ^'^'^  ^ ^  ^*  ^^  31 

T^M}T.pJm,p.t,i^m}t.  Brookite  j tl5}yw   ? 

T^M  AT.  iP  AMtJ^T  ZneZnw,  q^^  ^ 

ipAMljTZseZsw.  Md.75.  Sulphuretof  Antimony  m  2   gr     4 J 

e.)  The  prism  has  any  other  num-  white  Iron  Pyrites  ....mSibk    4? 

ber  of  vertical  planes  than  3,  TantaKte io6   brbk6 

6,  or  9;  and  the  terminations  Coiumbite io6   brbk6 

are  scalene  pyramids.  Exam. :  Polymignite io  6^  br    4i 

m^PjJM^T.  Model  70.  Sulphur tl  2   yw   2 

Group  a.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia   tp2^w     1| 

Tourmaline tp7Jw     3  Desmine tp3i  w     2J 

Tourmaline o  7i  w     3  Scorodite tl  3J  w     35^ 

Group  b,  Harmotome tl  41  w     2^ 

[The  characteristic  relates  to  the  Prismatic  Iron  Ore tl5Jybr  4 

form  M-T.]  Chrysoberyl tp8i  w      3J 

Sulpb'.of  Antimony  I J^m  2   gr     4 J  

Antimonial  Silver  ^^...mS^vr     9^ 


CLASS  V*— INCOMPLETE  PRISMS  COMBINED  WITH 

INCOMPLETE  PYRAMIDS. 

^  J     ,     o           17      ^  r  Genus  1.  Axes:  p*  m'  t*. 

Ordcrl.  Square  Equator |  ^^^^^    Axes:  J;  m- f. 

Order  2.  Rectangular  Equatof\ Genus  1 .  Axes :  pi  m J  t;. 

Orders.  Rhombic  Equator  y Genus  1.  Axes:  pi  mj  tj. 

Orders.  Rhombo^  Quadratic  Equator, /  Genus  1.  Axes:  p*  m- t-. 

t   Genus  2.  Axes :  pi  m*  t\ 

Orders.  Rhombo- Rectangular  Equator,,..  (  5^""®  ^.-  Axes:  pi  m  it, V 

I   Genus  2.  Axes:  pimj  t;. 


CukS8  5.  Obder  1.  Genus  1. 
Combinations  in  which  the  tetrahe- 
dron is  predominant.  Exam. : 
mt.pra,  pt,  iPMT.  Md.  78. 


Bismuth m2^w      9i 

Grey  Copper m3^bk    5 

Helvine tl  6\\y     3 
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Class  5.  Order  1.  Genus  2. 
Divided  into  two  groups: 

a.)  Quadratic  pyramids  combined 
with  the  horizontal  planes  P. 

Examples : 

P_.  PJM,  P^T.  Model  76. 

p.  pm,  pt,  PMT.  Model  77. 

b,)  Pyramidal  forms  combined  witli 
vertical  prismatic  forms. 

Group  a. 

Black  Tellurium ml^grbk? 

Copper  Pyrites  Md.  77  m3ignbk4^ 

Braunite io6;J^bk    4ji 

Mellite tp2iw      1^ 

Uranite tl  2J  gn    3^ 

Tungstate  of  Lead tl  3   gr     8 

Molyb*.ofLeadMd.76tl3   w     6f 

Tungstate  of  Lime tl  4^  w     6 

Apophyllite tp4|  w      2i 

Anatase tl  5|w     3| 

Group  b. 

Edingtonite tl  4Jw      2| 

Rutile tie^br     4i 


Class  5«  Order  2.  Genus  1. 

« 

All  with  vertical  prismatic  planes, 
except  Bournonite.  Examples: 

M„T.P^M.  Model  79'. 
M_,T.  ^Pf  M  Zn.  Model  79. 
M_,T.  JPiM  Zn.  Model  79^ 

Bournonite m  2|  bk    5| 

Pyrophy llite  ? tp  1 J  gnw2| 

Gypsum  Md.  79 tp2    w     2i 

Cobalt  Bloom tl  21  r       3 

Heulandite tl  3|w     2} 

Harmotome tl  4  J  w      2| 

Tungstate  of  Iron o  5^  rbr   7  j- 

Augite o  5^wgr  3i 

Felspar tl  6    grw  2J 

Epidote  Md.79** tl  6^  grw  3i 

Olivine tpGJ  w      3'j 

Chrysoberyl  Md.  79\..tp8l  w     3J 


Class  5.  Order  3.  Genus  1. 

Divided  into  nine  groups : 

a.)  Scalene  octahedrons  with  the 
apex  replaced  by  the  horizontal 
planes  P.     Example: 

p+.  P|gM^T.  Model  80. 

The  planes  P,M,  P,T  may  also 
be  present. 

b.)  Type :  M_T.  P.M.  A  right 
rhombic  prism  with  homohe- 
dral  oblique  terminations  be- 
longing to  the  north  zone. 
P,MyT,  may  also  be  present, 
but  no  form  belonging  to  the 
east  zone.     Example : 

M^T.  P|^M. 

c.)  Type:  M_T.^P,MZn.  Aright 
rhombic  prism,  terminated  by 
hemihedral  oblique  forms  be- 
longing to  the  north  zone.  It 
may  also  have  ^p.m,t,  ZneZnw, 
or  ip.m,t,  Zse  Zsw,  but  not 
Jp»m,t,  Znw  Zsw,  nor  jp^m^t, 
Zne  Zsw,  nor  any  form  belong- 
ing to  the  east  zone.  Exam.: 

MIJIT.  iPiMZn,  iP^y^MZs. 

Model  81. 
M|^T.  iP^^MZn.  Md.  84. 

d.)  Type:  M-T.  P,T.  A  right 
rhombic  prism,  terminated  by 
homohedral  oblique  forms  be- 
longing to  the  east  zone.  It 
may  also  have  the  form  P.M^T, 
but  no  form  belonging  to  the 
north  zone.  Examples : 

M^T.  PJT.  Axes:  p^mjt;. 
Model  82. 

M|T.  P|T.  Axes:  pl^m^t^^. 
Model  &2\ 

M/oT.  Pt^qT.  Axesp;m;t?o. 
Model  82\ 

MigT,m|StPeT,pHmi?t. 
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c.)  Typei  M_T.JP.TZw.  Arigln 
rhombic  prism  U'tminaled  by 
hemibedral  oblique  forms  be- 
longing to  the  east  zone.  It 
may  abo  have  jp.iu,t,ZDwZaw, 
or  Jp,ni,t,  Zne  Zse,  but  not 
Jp,m,t,  Zne  Znw,  nor  jpira,!, 
Zse  Zbw,  nor  any  form  belong- 
ing to  the  nurth  zone.  Exam.: 
Mgfr.  JPjfVTZw.  Model  87. 
/)Type:  JLT.P.M,P.T.  Aright 
rhombic  prism  terminated  by 
combination  of  liomobedral  ob- 
lique forms  belonging  both  to 
the  north  and  east  zones.  It 
may  also  have  the  form  P,M,  T,. 
Example:  M^T.pJm,  Pf'jT. 
ff.)  Type:  M_T.  iP.M,T.Zne  Znw 
Nse  Nsw.  A  right  rhombic 
prism  terminated  by  a  hemi- 
hedral  scalene  octahedron  IiaV' 
ing  the  positions  Zne  Znw  Nst 
Nsw.  It  must  have  no  forms 
belonging  to  the  north  and  east 
zones,  but  it  may  have  othei 
Ii  em  [octahedron  a  in  the  posi' 
tions  Zse  Zsw  Nne  Nnw.  Ex. 
MJT.  jP+M,TZneZnw. 
A.)  Type:  M_T.  jP.M,T,ZnwZBw 
Nne  Nse.  It  may  also  have 
Jp.m,t.  Zne  Zse  Nnw  Nsw.  It 
must  have  no  forms  belonging 
to  the  north  or  east  xones. 
t)  Type:  M.T.  iP.M,T,ZnwNse. 
A  doubly  oblique  combination, 
containing  three  pair  of  parallel 
planes,  of  which  two  |}air  must 
belong  to  the  prismatic  and 
one  pair  to  the  octahedral  zone, 
and  none  of  which  must  meet 
at  a  right  angle.  Several  other 
varieties  of  Ip,ni,t,  may  be 
present  The  prism  M_T  is 
frequently  iM_T,  jm_t. 
Example: 
MIT.  JP.M,T.Z'w,  ir.M,T.7,nV, 
i|.,n.,t.Z'ne. 


SnIpburMd.eo ll  2    yw  t 

Oiildrenite U  4}  w     ? 

Fluellite tp  ?    w     ? 

Group  b. 
[The  characteristic  relates  to  M_T.] 

Arsenical  Iron  ^  tnSlbIt    Tj 

Lievrite  % ioSjgnlA* 

Lenticular  Cop'.Ore  /,  tl  2i  blgn3 

Celestine  J tpSJw     3} 

Heavy  Spar  | .tl  3i  w     i 

Wavelliteg U3f  w 

Felspar  1^,  Md.  81  .....tl  6    gnrS 

Group  c. 
[TLe  characteristic  relates  to  M_T,] 

Plagionite  J m  2i  bkgr5| 

Glauber's  Salt  \\ tpl  j  w      li 

Red  Iron  Vitriol  ij5  ...U  2|y 
Chromate  of  Lead  j-^    O  2Jr3r    6 
Azure  Copper  Ore  f  ...tp3t  bl     3} 

Baryto-Cfllcite  j^ tp4    w     3} 

Wagneritej? \\S\yt    ^ 

Titanite^ tISJw     3* 

Hornblende  \%,  Md.81  o  5i  gr  3 
Felspar  j^,Md.61, 81- tl  €    grv^^ 

Monazitej^ tl  G    rw    45 

Rutile  \ tl  6J  br     4\ 

Gadolinite /j- o  C|gDgpl^ 

Group  d. 
[The  characteristic  relates  to  M_T.J 

Galena /n mSlgr     "§ 

Silver /n m2iw   lOJ 

Amalgam  I'fj  m31  w    13} 

Sulplir*.  of  Cobalt  ^...m5)gr  6J 
Tin  Wljit«Cobalti^...m5igt  6| 
Arsenical  Pyrites  f  ....m5|bk  6J^ 
Magnetic  Iron  Ore  -^jj  mS  bk  b 
While  Iron  Pyrites  l...m61  bk  4|. 
Red  Ox.  of  Copper  /g  itl3i  r      6 

Lievrile  g io5Jgnbk4 

Oxide  of  Arsenic /(J.. .0  liw      3f 

Nitre  f^ Ip2   w     S 

Sulph'of  Lead  J,Md.82''tl  23  w     6^ 

Celesline  Jf tp3i  w      3J 

Heavy  Simr  J.J,  Md.82  tl  3i  w      4J 
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w 


6i 
gnbr4j 

y    3^ 

grw  3 

gn  3J 
3i 
3i 


w 


w 


Group  d  Continued: 

White  Lead  Ore  ^, 

Model  82»  tl  3i 

'  Muriate  of  Copper  § . .  .tl  3i 

Olivenitefo ^^3* 

Junkeritef o  31 

Arragonite  f tl  3i 

Libethenite -ja^  tl  4 

Topas  ^Md.  90 tp8 

Spinel  ^jj,  r,  bl  tp8 

Group  e. 
[The  characteristic  relates  to  M_T.] 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore  /^  m6   bk  5 

Myargyrite  j^ io2i  r  5 J 

Red  Ox.  of  Copper  -^  itl3l  r  6 

Sulphate  of  Iron  f tp2   w  IJ 

Leadhillite  f tl  2^  w  6^ 

Glauberite  i^j tl  2i  w  2| 

Trona^ tl  2i  w  2^ 

Oblique  prismatic  Ar- 

seniate  of  Cop',  f^,,  .tp 2i  gn  4i 

Laumonitej|l tl  3   w  2j- 

Phosphate  of  Copper/y  tl  4|  gn  4} 

Tungstate  of  Iron  ^  ....o  b\  rbr  7^ 

Augite  I?,  Md.  87 o  5  J  wgr  3 J 

Group  f. 
[The  characteristic  relates  to  M_T.] 

Schilfglaserz  ^ m2i  w     5^ 

Needle  Ore  J m2i  gr     6 

Arsenical  Pyrites  f m5|  bk    6 J 

Manganite| io4    rbr  4^ 

Lievrite  § io5|gnbk4 

Celestine  J tpS^w     ^ 

Heavy  Spar  J tlS^w     4^ 

Epistilbite  ^j tp4iw     2J 

Topas  ig tp8   w     31 

Group  g» 
[The  characteristic  relates  to  M_T.] 

Johaunitei tl  2ign    3^ 

Chromate  of  Lead  jf . .  .o  2i  ry     6 

Huraulite  f tl  3i  yw  2\ 

Couzeranite  -^^ o  5    gr     2§ 

Mesotype  ^% tp51  w     2^ 

Hornblende  \% o  S^gr     3 


Group  h. 
Augite  5'a ..o  5i  wgr  3i 

Group  I. 

Blue  Vitriol U  2i  w  2\ 

Petalite Ue^w  2i 

Axinite  Md.8P U6f  w  3i 


Class  5.  Order  4.  Genus  1. 

Divided  into  four  groups:    ' 

a.)  MT.PM,PT,  the  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron, predominant  Exam.: 

MT.  PM,  PT,  Jpmt  Znw, 

J(3p^mt)Z'ne.  Model  95. 

b.)  MiT.PjMjPf  T,  the  pentagonal 
dodecahedron,  either  alone  or 
predominant  Examples: 

MjT.PiM,PfT.  Model  91. 
MiT.PiM,Pf  T,PMT.  Md.92. 

<?.)  PMT,  the  regular  octahedron, 
predominant.  Example: 
mitpJm,pft,PMT.  Md.  93. 

c/.)  JPMT,  the  tetrahedron,  pre- 
dominant. Example: 

mt  pm.  pt,iPMT,  i(3pjmt) 

Z'nw.  Model  94. 

Group  a. 
Zinc  Blende  Md.  95  ...tl  3}  wbr  4 

Group  b. 
Bright  White  Cobalt...m5i gr     6^ 
Iron  Pyrites m  6  J  brbk5 

Group  c. 
Bright  White  Cobalt...m5i  gr     61 
Iron  Pyrites m6;^brbk5 

Group  d. 
Grey  Copper m3ibk      5 


Class  5.  Order  4.  Genus  2. 

(MT,mitiP5M)  X  2. 

(m,t,  MT,  mt,  mat  iPJM)  X  2. 

Rutile Uejbr 
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Class  5.  Ob]>eb5.  Genus  1. 

Divided  into  four  groups: 

a.)  A  rbombohedron  combined  with 
P.    Examples: 

P.Rj.  Model  114*. 
P.r|.  Model  114. 

//.)  A  regular  six*sided  pyramid 
combined  with  P*  Example: 

P^  2Rf}  Zw  Ze.  Model  96. 

c.)  Two  or  more  rhombohedrons  or 
regular  six-sided  pyramids,  or 
both,  combined  with  P.    Ex.: 

P.lpt,JP4T,ipmfJt«JP,MHT^ 

cL)  Scalenohedrons  combined  with 
P,  and  commonly  also  with 
rhombohedrons  or  with  regu- 
lar six-sided  pyramids.  Exam.: 

p.  P  j  T,P|Mf^T^  i(3p.m±t+). 
P+.  J(3I^M±T+)  =  P+.  S^. 

Group  a. 

[  The  characteristic  relates  to  i  P,T.] 

Antimony  J m3j  w      61 

Arsenic  | m3i  w     3| 

Crichtonite  f ,  | m44bk    4 

Specular  Iron  ^ m6   brr   5i 

Copper  Mica  ^ tp  2   gn    2i 

Calcareous  Spar  },  J,  ^, 

f  |,  Md.ll4* tp3   gr\v2j 

Carb*.  of  Manganese  |  tl  3i  w     3  J 

Dolomite  |,f tl  3Jgrw3 

Carbonate  of  Iron  |,  ^  tl  4   brw  3^ 

Alunite| tl  5    w     2J 

Corundum  f  Md.  114  tp9    w     4 

Group  b, 
[The  characteristic  relates  to  P,T.] 

Vitreous  Copper  f ,  |. .  .m 2 J  gr  5| 

Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites  i  m  4    bk  4| 

Specular  Iron  J,  f ,  |...m6   brr  5| 
Phosphate  of  Lead  || 

Model  96 tl  3|yw  7 

Arseniate  of  Lead  j^  ...tl  3 J  yw  7 

Corundum^,  1/ tp9   w  4 


Grottp  e, 

Osmium-Iridium on  5   gr  19 

Specular  Iron m6   brr  5| 

Copper  Mica tp2  gn   2} 

Red  Silver o  2ir     5} 

Cinnabar tl  2}r     8 

Calcareous  Spar tp3  grw2| 

Dolomite tl  3igrw3 

Levyne tl  4   w    2 

Carbonate  of  Iron tl  4   linrS} 

Alunite tl  5    w     ^ 

Corundum tp9    w     4 

Grot^  d. 

Specular  Iron m6   bir  5| 

Titanitic  Iron  Ore io5ibk    4§ 

Calcareous  Spar tp3  grw  2i 


Cukss  5.  OaDEB  5.  Gbrus  2. 
Divided  into  twenty-six  groups: 

a.)  Scalene  octahedron  truncated 
by  the  planes  P,  and  having 
additional  planes  that  cut  the 
equator.    Examples : 

P4.,m_.  PigM^^T. 
p+.piSt,P|gMT%T. 

h,)  Type :  M_T.  P,T.  A  rhombic 
prism  with  dihedral  termina- 
tions which  cut  the  equator 
and  render  it  six-sided.     Ex.: 

Md.  82  held  in  such  a  position 
that  the  axes  become  pLuLjLt*. 


The  following  symbols  give  the  type 
of  each  grotqt: 

c.)  M,  M_T.P,M. 

d.)  M,  M_T.  P,T. 

e,)  M,  M_T.  P,M,  P,T. 

/)  T,M_T.P,M. 

iZ)  T,  M_T.  P,T. 

h,)  T,  M.T.  P,M,  P/r. 
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Genus  2  Contimied: 

t.)  M,T,  M^T.P.M. 
/)  M,T,M_T.P,T. 
k.)  M,T,  M_T.  P,M,  P.T. 
/.)  M.  JP,M,  IP.M^T.  Zne  Znw. 
wi.)  M,  M_T.  iP.M  Zn. 
n.)  M,  M_T.  JP.T  Zw. 
o.)  M,  M_T.  iP,M,T.  Zne  Znw. 
p.)  M,  M_T.  iP,MyT.  Znw  Zsw, 
q.)  T,  M_T.  iP,M  Zn. 
r.)    T,  M_T.  IP.T  Zw. 
s.)    T,  M_T.  IP.MyT.  Zne  Znw. 
t.)    T,  M_T.  JP,M,T.  Znw  Zsw. 
w.)  M,T,M_T.lP,MZn. 
V.)   M,T,  M_T.iP,TZw. 
w.)  M,T,  M_T.  ;P,M  Zn,  iP.T  Zw. 
X,)  M,T,  M_T.  iP,M,,T.  Zne  Znw. 
y.)  M,T,  M_T.  JP,M^T.  Znw  Zsw. 

/M,iM,T.iP,MyT,\  doubly  oblique 
^'  \  T,  ;M,T.  1P*M,T.  /  combUtlon.. 

Compare  these  groups  with  those 
of  Class  5.  Order  3.  Genus  1.  The 
same  additional  Forms  are  admissi- 
ble here  that  are  stated  there  to  be 
admissible,  and  the  same  Forms  are 
excluded  here  that  are  said  there  to 
be  excluded,  from  the  groups  of 
particular  types.  Thus,  group  c 
must  have  no  Forms  belonging  to 
the  east  zone,  and  group  g  must 
have  none  belonging  to  the  north 
zone.  Groups  containing  planes  of 
either  of  these  zones  may  have  any 
number  of  Forms  belonging  to  the 
same  zone.  When  JP^MyT.  is  part 
of  the  type,  the  combination  must 
have  neither  a  P^M  nor  J  P,T.  When 
JPjMyT,  is  not  part  of  the  type,  it 
may  be  present  on  the  combinations 
that  contain  JP^M  or  JP^T  in  any 
number  of  varieties.  The  combina- 
tion must  contain  all  the  Forms  that 
are  named  in  the  type. 


Examples  : 

M^,MJT.PJM Model 

M,MJT.PJT 

T,M|T.PiiT 

T_,MfoT.pJm,PI?T 

M,T,M5T.P,7oT 

M_.JPiMZn,lpllmZ8, ^ 

lP4.MT_Zne*Znw« / 

m,M5T.iPf4MZn,lP+lVJLT  ^ 
Zn*e  ZnV,  Jp^myt,  > 
Zne*Znw» J 

T,JMJJTne  sw.iPiMZnNs, 

T,MJST.  iPJM  Zn,iPf5M  Zs, 

T,MlST4P|iMZn,JPiMJ*T>^ 
Zse  Zsw / 

T_,M?8T.iP?3MaTZ'neZ»nw 

M_,t,  ml?t  JPiM  Zn,}p5mZs^ 

Jp+MT.  Zne*  Znw* J 

M,T,MSfT4PSMi;T  ZnwZsw 

(m,  T,  mIJt.  iPp,MJ?T  Znw^ 
Zsw)  X  2 / 

M,  3  (Jm.t).  1P_M+T  Z«ne . . . 


Group. 


100 

c 

104 

d 

HI 

9 

110 

h 

97 

m 

J 

101 

I 

103  m 

105  q 

109  q 

112  q 

115  * 

lor  u 

98  y 

99  y 

107  z 


Group  a, 

Sternbergite ml^bk 

Bournonite m  2^  bk 

Antimonial  Silver m3i  w 

Sulphur tl  2    yw 

Group  b. 

Arsenical  Pyrites  §  ....m5|  bk 
White  Iron  Pyrites  J. .  .m  6i  bk 

White  Lead  Ore  f tl  3^  w 

Andalusite  Jg o  7J  w 

Group  c. 

Allanite io6   gr 

Heavy  Spar  J  Md.  100  tl  31  w 

Group  d. 
Sulph^ofLead^Md.l04tl  2|w 

Celestine  J tp  3i  w 

Heavy  Spar  ^,  J tl  3i  w 

Libethenite  i% tl  4    gn 

Topas -j-g tp8    w 


41 
5J 

9i 
2 

3 


^ 


3f 


12U 

Group  e. 

Sulpliate  of  Lead  j tl  2)  w  G^ 

Heavy  Spar  J  tl  3t  w  4j 

Brochanlite  J tp3Jgn  SJ 

Lttzulitegg tlS^bl  3 

Aodalusite  J3 o  T^w  3 

Group  f. 

Celestine  | tpS^w  33 

HeavySparJ tUJw  4| 

Wavellite  J  tl  3i  w  2\ 

Sil'.  Ox.  of  Zinc  J o5    w  3^ 

Group  g. 

Arsenical  Pyritesl mSjbk  6^ 

Nitre  \\ lp2    w  2 

While  Antimony  i; tl  21  w  5f 

Sulphate  of  Lead  ^ tl  21  w  (i| 

Witherite  J tU^w  4J 

HeavySparJ ti  3^  w  4!f 

White  Lead  Ore  j- tl  3:^  w  6^ 

Muriate  of  Copper  f,..tl  3^  gn  4J 
Arragonite  |  Md.  1 11  tl  3^  grw  3 

Libethenite  ^^ tl  4    gn  3i 

Sil'.  Ox.  ofZino  f o5    w  3i 

Prismatic  Iron  Ore  %\  tl  5]  ybr  4 

Group  h. 

Needle  Orel m'i\^r  C, 

Maecagnine tl  1     y  ? 

Celestine  4 tpJ^w  SJ 

Heavy  Spar  "3 ll  3^  w  4=' 

White  Lead  Ore  J 

Model  no tl  3^  w  G^ 

Epistilbite /^ tp4iiv  21 

SiK  Ox.  of  Zinc  J o5    w  31 

Topaa^g,}g tp8    «■  31 

Group  I. 

Picrosmine  ^ tl  2}  w  2J 

Ciirysoberyl  j"y Ip8!w  3] 

Group  j. 

Orpiment  J,  ;} tl  Ijy  3J 

Anhydrite  T^i, tp3.}  grw  3 

White  Lead  Ore  5 tl  3J  w  (Ji 

Muriate  of  Copper  .J... tl  31  gn  4'i 
Arragonite^  Md.  (I"...tl  3}  grws' 

Hypersthene  p^ o  ^^wgr  3) 

Clirysoberyl  ,',, tjjsj  w  3] 
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Grotip  k. 

Glauber's  Salt  1^ tpljf    H 

Haidingerite  g  tp2jw    !} 

HeavySparJ tl  sjw    ^ 

Olivenite  ft U  3igaM\ 

Brocbantitflf tp3}gn  H 

Brookiteg tl  51  yw 

Prehnite  ^ U  ejw     3 

Olivine  J tp6iw    J{ 

Chryaoberyl  T^ tpSJw    31 

Grovp  I. 

EpidoteMd.  101 tl  6ignr3} 

Group  m. 

VivUnite^  a  II  bl    2^ 

Gay-Lussitef tp21  gr    2 

Lanarkite  J tl  2^*     7 

Vauqucltnitc tl  2t  gn    51 

Clironiate  of  Lead  }^   o  21  ry    6 
Azure  Copper  Ore  ^ 

MoiWl  ll>3 tp3l  bl     3J 

Malachite  J tl  31  go    4 

WagDerit«/rt tl  51  w     3J 

Tungstate  of  Iron  f ,  ^  o  5i  rbr  7^ 

Hornbkndc  J  {j o  5igr    3 

Datolitef tl  slv      3 

Epidote-,*V ti  Cigrw  3i 

GaUolinitc  /[■ o  61  gngr4J 

Laumonitej;} tl  4    w      2J 

Chromate  of  Lead o  2J  ry     6 

Mcsotype  |a tp5J  w     21 

Breivsterito  ^ tpSJyw  2} 

Euclase  JJ,  ^'y tp7i  w      3 

Group  p. 
Carbonate  of  Soda  J..,fpl^  w      ]j 

Group  q. 

Realgar^ tl  l|yr     3} 

GyiwumfV tp2    w      2^ 

Lepidolitc  tl  21  rw    2i 

'IVo-axed  Mica  ^ tp2i  wgrs' 

Chronme  of  Lead o  2}  ry     G 

Azure  Copper  Ore  f.,.tp3i  bl     3J 

Baryto-Culcito  j'' tp4    w      3J 

Turnerito  8,  tl  5    grw  ? 
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Group  q  Continued: 

Mesotype  Jg tp5^  w     2i 

Hornblende  |^  Md.  11 2  o  6  i  gr     3 
Felspar  i^  Md.  1 09, 1 05  tl  6   grw  2 J 

Gadolinitc o  6^gngr4:|^ 

Euclase tp7l  w     3 

Group  r. 

Red  Antimony o  U  rbr  4} 

Tincal  j§ tl  2i  w      1§ 

Loadhillitc  ^ tl  21  w     ^ 

Glauberite  i^fy tl  2i  w     2^ 

Phosph*.  of  Copper  fj  tl  4j  gn    4} 
Augite^J o  5jwgr3^ 

Group  s. 

Gypsum  ^^^5  Md.75, 1 1 5  tp  2   w  21 

Mesotype  Jg tp5i  w  2| 

Hornblende  •}§ o  5^gr  3 

Euclase  i^,  /^ tp7i  w  3 

Group  t, 
Augiteg? .0  5iwgr3J 

Group  u. 

Flexible  Sulphuret  of 

Silver-^ m5   yr     ? 

Vivianite^ tl  Ubl     2^ 

Realgar  § tl  Uyr     3? 

Ciiromate  of  Lead  {7   o  2}  ry    6 

Brcwsterite  f tp  5  J  yw  2  { 

Tungstate  of  Iron  f,  ^  o  5i  rbr  7 5 

Hornblende  \^ o  6^  gr    3 

Felspar  J^ tl  G   grw  2| 

EpidoteTft,|?,Md.l01*tl  6lgrw  4 
Euclase  J§ tp7i  w     3 

Group  V. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  J . . .  tp  1  i  w      1  ^ 

Cobalt  Bloom  i tl  2^r      3 

Tincal  jif tl2lw      1§ 


Group  V  Continued: 

LeadhiUite  ^ tl  2^.w     6^ 

Azure  Lead  Ore  ^ o  2}  bl     5i 

I^umonitc  f  }^ tl  4   w     2^ 

Phosphate  of  Cop'.  y'V  tl  4i  gn    4] 

Augite  1^ o  5iwgr  3^ 

Sahliteg?  o5lwgr3| 

Group  w. 
Glauber's  Salt  {^ tpli  w      H 

Group  X. 

Gypsum^^j tp2   w  2i 

Pharmacolite /o o  2Jw  2i 

Mesotype  Jg tpSJw  2J 

Hornblende  |$ o  5igr  3 

Euclase  |§ tp7iw  3 

Group  y. 

Gypsum  ^»j tp2  w     2J 

Augite  l^  Md.  98,  99  o  51  wgr  3i 
Acmite  Jg o  61  ygr  31 

Group  z, 

[Including  several  complex  combinations 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  when  held  in  cer- 
tain pomtions,  for  doubly  oblique  combina- 
tions.] 

Allanite 106   gr  4 

Boracic  Acid o  Uw  ll 

Blue  Vitriol tl  2^w  2J 

Tabular  Spar tl  4iw  2J 

Titanite il5^w    *  3i 

Babingtonite o  5i  bk  3^ 

Felspar  Md.  105 tl  6  grw  2? 

Latrobite 06   rw  2i 

Diaspore 06   gr  2§ 

Cyanite  Md.  107 tl  6   w  3| 

Albite tl6   w  2J 

Petalite tl6Jw  2^ 

Axinite  Md.Sl" tl  61  w  3| 
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CLASS  VL— INCOMPLETE  PYRAMIDS. 

Order  \.  Square  Equator \  Genus  1.  Axes.-p-m'f. 

/  Genus  2.  Axes :  pi  m'  f. 

Order  2.  Rectangular  Equator^ Genus  1.  Axes:     ? 

Orders.  Rhombic  Equator, Genus  1.  Axes:  p*m't'. 

Order  4.  Rhombo-  Quadratic  Equator, Genus  1 .  Axes :  p"  m"  V, 

Order  5.  Rhombo- Rectangular  Equator,  . . .  Genus  1 .  Axes :  pf  m^  t^ 


Class 6.  Ordeb  L  Genus  I. 
Divided  into  two  groups : 

a.)  The  regular  tetrahedron.     Ex. : 
IPMT.  Model  117. 

b,)  The  right  and  left  tetrahedron. 
Ex.:  JPMT,  ipmt.  Md.  118. 

Grotq)  a. 

Silver mSJw    10^ 

Gold m2|y     15 

Grey  Copper mSibk    5 

Copper  Pyrites m3|  gnbk4^ 

Bismuth  Blende tl  3Jygr  6 

Zinc  Blende tl  3|  wbr4 

Helvine tlG^w     3 

Spinel,  r,  bl tp8    w      3J 

Automalite o  8   w     4J 

Group  b. 

Bismuth m  2^  w 

Grey  Copper m3ibk    5 

Copper  Pyrites m  3|  gnbk4^ 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore m6   bk    5 

Zinc  Blende tl  3i  wbr4 

Helvine tl  6i  w      3 

Spinel,  r,  bl tp8    w      3^ 

Automalite o  8   w     4i 


9} 


Class  6.  Order  1.  Genus  2. 
iPMT  or  iPjg^MT  predominant. 
Copper  Pyrites m  3i  gnbk4^ 


Class  6.  Obdeb  3.  Genus  L 

i(3P_MT).  Example: 

i(3PiMT),  Model  119. 

Grey  Copper mS^bk   5 

Copper  Pyrites no  3|gnbk4^ 

Bismuth  Blende tl  3|ygr6 


Class  6.  Obdeb  4.  Genus  L 

Divided  into  two  groups : 
a.)  iPMT  predominant.  Example: 

iPMT,  i(3pimt). 
b.)  J(3PiMT)  predominant.  Ex.: 

iPMT  Znw,  j(3PiMT)  Z'nw. 

Group  a. 
Grey  Copper m3i  bk    o 

Group  b. 

Grey  Copper mS^bk    5 

Arseniate  of  Iron tl  2^  go    3 

Bismuth  Blende tl  3|ygr  6 


Class  6.  Order  5.  Genus  1. 

Pl8t»  P|8M^T.  Model  120. 
Sulphur tl  2    yw    2 
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Section  IV. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MODELS  OF 
CRYSTALS  EMPLOYED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THIS  SYS- 
TEM  OF  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

The  Models  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  and,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  they  all  represent  crystab  that  have  been  found  among 
Minerals.  They  are  arranged  in  this  catalogue  according  to  the  classi- 
fication of  crystals  adopted  in  Part  IL  Section  III. 

I  have  added  to  the  description  of  every  model,  the  name  of  a  mineral 
which  it  particularly  characterises;  but  as  the  same  crystal  often  indi- 
cates a  variety  of  minerals,  I  have  prefixed  to  each  model  the  number  of 
the  Class,  Order,  and  Genus,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
minerals  that  have  been  found  crystallised  in  the  shape  of  that  model 

The  positions  of  the  axes  p*  m*  t*  in  every  model,  are  indicated  by^the 
letters  P,  M,  T,  stamped  upon  each,  as  already  explained  at  page  2, 
Part  I. 

Since  the  models  were  stamped,  I  have  changed  my  views  regarding 
the  positions  in  which  some  of  them  should  be  held  for  examination  and 
description.  In  such  cases,  new  numbers  are  given  to  the  models,  and 
the  alterations  are  fully  described  in  the  catalogue.  To  render  the 
positions  of  the  equator  and  of  the  north  and  east  meridians  perfectly 
evident,  I  have  marked  portions  of  them  on  many  of  the  models  with 
coloured  inks.     The  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  remark  that 

a  brown  line  indicates  the  equator, 

a  blue  line  indicates  the  north  meridian, 

a  purple  line  indicates  the  east  meridian. 

The  axis  p^  of  every  combination  is  situated  in  the  intersection  of  the 
north  meridian  with  the  east  meridian ;  the  axis  m*,  in  the  intersection  of 
the  north  meridian  with  the  equator ;  and  the  axis  t%  in  the  intersection 
of  the  east  meridian  with  the  equator.  Consequently,  the  meeting  of  a 
blue  line  with  a  purple  line  upon  a  model  shows  the  position  of  a  pole  of 
the  axis  p%  the  meeting  of  a  blue  line  with  a  brown  line,  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  a  pole  of  the  axis  m%  and  the  meeting  of  a  purple  line  with  a 
brown  line,  shows  the  position  of  a  pole  of  the  axis  t*.  In  general,  the 
three  poles  thus  indicated  by  the  coloured  lines  on  the  models,  are 
pi,  mi:,  tV. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  since  the  brown  line  is  on  the 
prismatic  zone,  all  planes  that  cross  it  evenly  belong  to  the  prismatic 
series,  and  are  expressed  by  the  symbob  M,  M^^T,  or  T ;  that  since  the 
blue  line  is  on  the  north  zone,  all  planes  that  cross  it  evenly  are  expressed 
by  the  symbols  P,  P.M,  or  M ;  and  that  since  the  purple  line  is  on  the 
Fast  zone,  all  planes  that  cross  it  evenly  arc  expressed  by  the  symbols 
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Py  P,T,  or  T.  There  being  no  lines  drawn  to  indicate  the  octahedral 
zones,  the  planes  belonging  to  those  zones  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
octants  or  open  spaces  enclosed  by  the  three  coloured  lines. 

The  angles  of  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  different  forms  upon  one 
another,  are  given  in  the  '^  Table  of  Angles/'  in  Pabt  I. 

It  may  be  oonmdered  desirable  in  Bome  instanoct  to  extend  the'ooloaied  lines  compkteh 
round  the  models,  or  to  make  other  marks  with  the  same  colours.  I  think  it,  therefore,  va 
improper  to  state  in  what  manner  the  coloured  inks  are  prepared. 

Blue  /fu(^— This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pounded  indigo  in  concentrated  solphuiic  add, 
and  diluting  the  solution  with  thick  gum-arabic  water. 

Brown  Ink, — Boil  catechu  in  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  make  a  pretty  strong 
decoction.  To  this,  when  cold,  add  a  solution  of  Bichromate  of  Potash.  Tbe  we^t  of 
the  catechu  should  be  about  four  times  that  of  the  Bichromate  of  Potash.  It  is  unneoeft- 
sary  to  add  gum  arable  to  this  ink,  because  the  decoction  of  catechu  is  of  itself  sofBdoith 
thick. 

Purple  Ink, — Boil  logwood  in  water  in  such  quantity  as  will  make  a  strong  decoction.  To 
this,  when  perfectly  cold,  add  a  solution  of  Protomuriate  of  Tin.  Thicken  with  strong 
gum-arabic  water. 

Write  with  a  clean  quill  pen,  having  a  fine  p<Hnt. 

Black  lines  may  be  written  on  the  models  with  japan  writing  ink,  or  with  common 
writing  ink  thickened  with  gum,  and  these  can  be  ofhced  by  diluted  mnrlatio  add.  The 
black  lead  pencil  may  also  be  employed  to  write  with,  and  its  traces  yield  to  the  action  of 
caoutchouc.  If  durable  marks  are  desired,  it  is  best  to  mix  amber  varnish  with  tnrpentine, 
and  colour  it  with  lamp  black  or  vermillion. 

Those  who  wish  to  remove  the  coloured  lines,  need  only  wash  the  brown  lines  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  or  the  blue  linos  and  purple  lines  with  a  sedation  of  bloachiqg 
powder,  to  effect  what  they  desire.  The  models  can  be  cleaned  from  dost  by  caoutchouc, 
and  from  grease  by  soap  and  water.  The  coloured  marks  can  also  be  removed  by  a  sola- 
tion  of  caustic  potash.  i 


g    g    S  ,o  OK  COMPLETE  PRISMS. 

3       as       U      MODEL. 
U        O        3 

1.  1.  1.      1.  P,M,T.  The  cube GaUjm* 

1.  1.  2.      %,  P^,M,T.  A  short  right  square  prism Rutile, 

[According  to  the  letters  stamped  upon  this  model,  it 

is  P-A,M,T.] 

1.1.2.     3.  P| ,M, T.  A  long  right  square  prism Apophyllite* 

1.  1.  2.     4.  P_|.,M,T,  mt.  A  right  square  prism,  M,T,  with  tha  lateral 

edges  replaced  by  another  right  square  prism,  mt  Egeran, 

1.  2.  1.      «.  P+,M_,T:  orP|g,MT%,T.  A  right  rectangular  prism 

Anhydrite* 
O.  P«,M^T.  A  right  rhombic  prism Heavfj  Spar. 

7.  P,„T,M]  f  T^:  or  P»,  V.  The  regular  six-sided  prism.  Apatite* 

8.  P„T,M_T.  A  right  rhombic  prism,  M_T,  with  the  acute 

lateral  edges  replaced  by  the  form  T.    Axes:  pjin4.t\ 

Altered  to  No.  79'  Chrysoberyl 

1.  5.  3.     O.  (P^,T,  Mj«;rT)  X  2.  A  twin  crystal  of  a  right  rhombic 

prism,  Mj^T^T,  with  the  acute  lateral  edges  replaced  by 
the  form  T.  Axcs:pimlt\., Siaurolitc, 


1. 

3. 

1. 

1. 

5. 

1. 

1. 

5. 

3. 
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1.  5.  2.  lO.  PLm,T,in,t|J,M^JT,:orP^V,i;.  The  regular  twelve- sided 

prism  of  the  rhombohedral  system Apatite. 

11.  A  right  prism  with  a  rhomboidal  base.  Altered  to  No.  79^ 


COMPLETE  PYRAMIDS. 

2.  1.  2.  12.  Pf  MT.  An  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron,  consisting  of  a 

form  of  the  octahedral  zones, Zircon, 

2.  1.  2.  13.  P|M,  P|T.  An  acute  quadratic  octahedron,  consisting  of 

a  form  of  the  north  zone,  P^  M,  combined  with  a  similar 
and  equal  form  of  the  east  zone,  P|  T Anatase. 

2.  1.  2.  14.  P|M,  pim,  P|T,  pit   An   obtuse  quadratic  octahedron, 

pim,  pit,  combined  with  an  acute  quadratic  octahedron, 
PJM,  PJT, Anatase. 

2.  1 .  1 .  1  A.  PMT.  The  regular  octahedron Magnetic  Iron  Ore, 

2.  1.  1.  16.  PMT  X  2.  The  hemitrope  or  twin  regular  octahedron. 

The  plane  of  junction  of  the  two  crystals  is  =  PMT  Nse. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 

2.  1.  1.  17.  3PiMT:  or  PgMT,  PM,T,  PMT,.   A  triakisoctahedron  . . . 

Diamond. 
18.  i(3PSMT):  or  i(PiMT,  PM|T,  PMTj).  A  hemitriakis- 
octahedron,  a  form  which  only  occurs  in  combination, 
and  not  in  a  separate  state. 

2.  2.  1.  19.  P^M,  PJT.   Axes:  pJomlft^j.     A   rectangular  octahedron. 

Altered  to  No.  82^ SulpJmte  of  Lead. 

2.  2.  1.  20.  P^M,PV>T.    Axes:  ptomjt;.    A  rectangular  octahedron. 

Altered  to  No.  82* Carbonate  of  Lead. 

2.  3.  3.  21.  PjgMf^jT.  Axes:  ptgmStto.  An  acute  scalene  octahedron, 

or  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base Sulphur. 

2.  3.  1.  22.  3PiMT:orPiMT,PMJT,PMTf  An  icositessarahedron. 

[Compare  this  model  with  No.  119] Leucite. 

2.  3.  1.  23.  ePfM^T:  or  P|MiT,PM|T^,P^MT|,PfMT^,PiMf T, 

PMiT^.  A  hexakisoctahedron Garnet. 

2.  3.  1.  2*.  J(6PiMiT):  or  i(PJMJT,  PMJTJ,  PJMTi,  PiMTJ, 

PiMiT,  PMJTJ).   A  hemihexakisoctahedron  with   in- 
clined faces Diamond. 

2.  3.  1.  25.  3PlMiT:orPiMiT,PMiTJ,PJMTJ.  A  right  hemihexa- 
kisoctahedron with  parallel  faces Iron  Pyrites. 

2.  5.  1.  26.  P|JT,  PfJMf  JTj:  or  2R|^  Zw  Ze.    An  obtuse  regular 

six-sided  pyramid,  or  combination  of  two  equal  rhombo- 
hedrons  in  contrary  positions Phosphate  of  Lead. 

2.  5.  1,  26*.  ^PT,  JPMjJTj:  or  R,.  An  obtuse  rhombodedron 

Haily's  primitive  form  of  C.  S Calcareous  Spar. 

2.  5.  1.  2e^  iP^T,  iPiM^JT,:  or  RJ.  An  obtuse  rhombohedron 

Haiiy*s  cquiaxe Cakareous  Spar. 
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2.  5.  1.  «e*.  jP§T,  jPfMjfT,:  or  R|.  An  acute  rhombohedron 

llgL\iy*8  primitive  form  of  C Cinnabar. 

2.  5.  1.  9e\  jP,T,  JP,M|^T,:  or  R,.  An  acute  rhombohedron 

Haiiy's  inverse OeUcareous  Spar. 

2.  5.  1.  26'.  U|Zw,  fif  Ze,  r|  Ze.  Combination  of  three  rhombobedrons, 

all  belonging  to  the  east  zone  ....• Chabasik^ 

2.  5.  1.  «e'.iPMHTf,  JPMi^Ti,  iPM,^T,:  or   i(3P|M±T+). 

A  scalenohedron :  or  scalene  six-sided  pyramid.     Hauy  s 

Mctastatique Calaxreous  Spar> 


COMPLETE  PRISMS  COMBINED  WITH  INCOMPLETE 

PYRAMIDS. 

3.  1.  1.  2  7.  P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  FT.  The  cube,  No.  1,  with  its  edges  re- 
placed by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
No.63 Fluorspar. 

,3.  1.  1.  28.  p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT.   The  rhombic  dodecahedron,  No.  63, 

with  its  acute  angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  cube. 
No.  1 Nosian* 

3.  1.  1.  29.  P,M,T.PMT.  Middle  crystal  between  the  cube,   No.  I, 

and  the  regular  octahedron,  No.  15 Gcdena, 

3.   1.   1.  30.  p,m,t.  PMT.    The  regular  octahedron.   No.    15,    with  its 

angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  cube,  No.  1 .  F'luorspar. 

3.   1.   1.  31.  P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  PMT.    The  cube,  No.  1,  with  its  edges 

replaced  by  the  i)lanes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
No.  63,  and  its  angles  by  the  planes  of  the  regular  octa- 
hedron. No.  15  Galena, 

3.   1.   1.  32.  The  same  combination,  lettered,  to  show  the  nuaiber  and 

positions  of  the  planes  of  each  form. 

3.   1.   1.  33.  r,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  PMT.    The  regular  octahedron,  No.  15, 

with  its  solid  angles  replaced  by  tiie  planes  of  the  cube. 
No.  1 ,  iind  its  edges  by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron. No.  63 Fluorspar. 

3.   1.   1.  341.  p,m,t,  MT.  PM,  PT,  pmt.  The  rhombic  dodecahedron.  No. 

63,  with  its  four-faced  angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of 
the  cube.  No.  1,  and  its  three-faced  angles  by  the  planes 
of  the  regular  octahedron.  No.  15  ...  Sulphuret  of  Silver. 

3.   1.   1.  35.  P,M,T,  MT.  PM,  PT,  iPMT,  ipmt.    The  cube.  No.  1,  witli 

its  edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron. No.  63,  and  its  angles  by  the  planes  of  the  right 

and  left  tetrahedron,  No.  118 Boracite. 

•  1.  1.  30.  P,M,T,  mt.  pm,  pt,  ipmt.    The  cube.  No.  1,  with  its  edges 

replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  No. 
63,  and  its  alternate  solid  angles  by  the  planes  of  the 
tetrahedron.  No.  1 17 Boracite. 
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m,    3.  1.  1.  37.  p,iii,t,int.pm,pt,  iPMT.    The  tetrahedron,  No.  117,  with 

its  edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  cube.  No.  1,  and 
its  angles  by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 

No.  63 Boracite. 

t 

[Nos.  36  and  37,  so  very  unlike  in  external  appearance,  are  com- 
'  posed  of  precisely  similar  forms,  and  differ  only  in  the  relative 

!  magnitude  of  the  same  forms  on  the  different  combinations.] 

3.  1.  1.  8S.  P,M,T.  ipmt    The  cube.  No.  1,  with  its  alternate  solid 

angles  replaced  by  the  tetrahedron.  No.  11  Ty  the  planes 

of  which  occupy  the  positions  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw 

Arseniaie  of  Iran, 

3.  1.  1.  89.  P,M,T.  3p^nit.  The  cube.  No.  1,  with  its  solid  angles  re- 
placed by  the  planes  of  the  icositessarahedron,  No.  22, 
situated  three  in  the  place  of  each  angle  of  the  cube,  and 
the  planes  inclining  on  the  planes  of  the  cube.  Analcime, 

3.  1.  1.  40.  P,M,T.6pimit.    The  cube,  No.   1,  with  its  solid  angles 

replaced  by  the  planes  of  a  hexakisoctahedron,  similar  to 
No.  23,  situated  six  in  the  place  of  each  solid  angle  of 
the  cube Fluorspar. 

3.  1.  2.  41.  P|,M,T.  p|mt  A  right  square  prism,  No.  3,  with  the  solid 

angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  an  acute  quadratic  octa- 
hedron belonging  to  the  octahedral  zones  ,,.,Apophyllite, 

3.  I.  2.  4«.  p4.,M,T.  MT.  PiM,  PIT.    A  right  square  prism,  with  the 

lateral  edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of  another  right 
square  prism,  similar  to  No.  4,  and  the  terminal  edges 
replaced  by  the  planes  of  an  obtuse  quadratic  octa- 
hedron, composed  of  forms  belonging  to  the  north  and 
east  zones Idocrase. 

3.  2.  1.  43.  p^,M,T.  Pf  M^T.    A  right  rectangular  prism,  similar  to 

No.  5,  with  the  angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  an  obtuse 
scalene  octahedron Desmine. 

3.  3.  I.  44.  P„,MJT,pfm.    Aright  rhombic  prism,  P_,MJT,  No.  6, 

with  its  obtuse  solid  angles  replaced  by  a  form  of  the 
east  zone,  pjm,  the  planes  of  which  occupy  the  positions 
Zn  Zs  Nn  Ns Heavy  Spar, 

3.  4.  1.  4«.  P,M,T,mit,mftplm,pfm,pit,pft.     The  cube,   No.   1, 

with  its  edges  bevelled  by  the  planes  of  the  tetrakishexa- 
hedron.  No.  68 Fluorspar, 

3.  4.  1.  46.  p,m,t.PiMiT.  A  right  hemihexakisoctahedron  with  parallel 

faces,  No.  25,  with  its  acute  solid  angles  replaced  by  the 
planes  of  the  cube,  No.  1  Iron  Pyrites. 

3.  4.  1.  47.  p,m,t,  M^T.PiM,  PfT.  A  pentagonal  dodecahedron.  No. 

91,  with  its  six  longest  edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of 
the  cube,  No.  1 Iron  Pyrites. 
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3.  4.  1.  48.  p,in,t,MiT.PlM,PfT,PMT.  The  middle  crystal  betvc*' 

the  regular  octahedron,  No.  15,  and  the  peDtagonal  dod^ 
cahedron  modified  by  the  planes  of  the  cube,  Na  47, 
and  therefore  containing  the  planes  of  Models  1,  15. 
and  91 Iron  Pyriitu 

3.  4.  1.  49.  The  same  combination,  lettered,  to  show  the  number  ud 

positions  of  the  planes  of  each  form. 

3.  5.  3.  «0.  P_^ra,t|.,MJT.pJm,pft  A  right  rhombic  prism  (P_,MJT, 

No.  6),  with  its  obtuse  vertical  edges  replaced  by  tk 
prismatic  form  m,  its  acute  vertical  edges  by  the  prismatic 
form  t,  its  obtuse  solid  angles  by  a  form  of  the  noitli 
zone,  pf  m,  and  its  acute  solid  angles  by  a  form  of  tb« 
cast  zone,  pjt Heavy  Spar, 

3.  5.  3.  «1.  p+,M_,T,MgT.P4M,P\pT,pfm5t     A  right   rectangular 

prism,  No.  5,  with  its  vertical  edges  replaced  by  the 
rhombic  form  m|t,  its  long  terminal  edges  by  the  form 
P^M,  its  short  terminal  edges  by  the  form  P\pT,  and  its 
solid  angles  by  the  scalene  octahedron  p|m|t Olivine, 

3.  5.  2,  A2.  P,m,T,  m^tj^,  M}§T^  pm,  pj^^t,  pm,t|^,  pj^mf^t,:  or 

P, V,  V.  2r|  Zn  Zs,  2tI^  Zw  Ze.  The  regular  twel vended 
prism,  No.  10,  with  its  terminal  edges  replaced  by  a 
regular  six-sided  pyramid  belonging  to  the  east  zone, 
2rJ^  Zw  Ze,  similar  to  No.  26,  and  its  solid  angles  re-  | 
placed  by  the  six-sided  pyramid  2ri  Zn  Zs,  also  similar  to 
No.  2G,  but  belonging  to  the  north  zone Beryl 

3.  5.  3.  53.  P4.,M,T,  Mh'VT.  iP/>iM^<;T  Znw  Zsw.     A   right   rhombic 

prism,  p^,M§yT,  with  its  obtuse  vertical  edges  replaced 
by  the  form  m,  its  acute  vertical  edges  by  the  form  T, 
and  its  four  terminal  edges  Znw  Zsw  Nne  Nse  by  the 
obtuse  scalene  hemioctahedron  iP/'iM.]^T Augite, 

54.  Altered  to  No.  101". 
3.  5.  3.  55.  P4.,T,  MJVT.p}.5m.    A  right  rhombic  prism,  V^Mfr'^y 

with  its  acute  vertical  edges  replaced  by  the  form  T 
(constituting  the  individuals  of  No.  9),  and  its  obtuse 
solid  angles  replaced  by  the  form  pf  Jm,  which  occupies 
the  positions  Zn  Zs  Nn  Ns Staurolite, 

3.  5.  1.  5«.  P,T,M[§T2.pm,  pm.tf^:  or  P,V.  2r,  Zn  Zs.    The  regular 

six-sided  prism,  No.  7,  with  its  solid  angles  replaced  by 
the  planes  of  a  regular  six-sided  pyramid,  similar  to  No. 
26,  but  in  a  different  position BeryL 

3.  5.  1.  57.  P,T,  M|JT,.ip|mZn,  ip5m,tj4:    or   P,V.r|Zn.      The 

regular  six-sided  prism,  No.  7,  with  its  alternate  solid 
angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  an  acute  rhombohedron, 

whose  zenith  planes  have  the  positions  Zn  ZseZsw 

Corundum, 


1  as.  P,T,M{JT^p>l,I.Jnl}4l.:  orP,V.  2rJ  Zw  Ze.  Theregu- 
lar  six-siiled  prism,  No.  7,  with  its  terminal  edges  re- 
placed by  the  planes  nf  an  obtuse  re^Iar  six-sided 
pyramid,  similar  to  No.  26 Apatite. 


INCOMPLETE  PRISMS  COMBINED  WITH  COMPLETE 
PYRAMIDS. 

.  I.  -2.  AO.  M,T,  mt  PJM,  PJT.  A  right  square  prism,  No.  3,  with  its 
lateral  edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of  another  right 
square  prbm,  No.  4,  and  its  terminal  edges  and  terminal 
planea  replaced  by  the  planes  of  on  obtuse  quadratic 
octahedron  similar  to  No.    12,  but  composed  of  forms 

belonging  to  the  north  and  east  zones Wernerite. 

\.  -i.  OO.  M,T,mt.  PjMT.  A  right  square  prism,  No.  3,  with  ila 
lateral  edges  replaced  by  another  right  square  prism, 
No.  4,  and  its  solid  angles  and  termioal  planes  replaced 
by  the  planes  of  the  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron,  P-IMT, 

No.  12 Zircon. 

I.  MT.  P§MT.  The  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron,  PfMT, 
No.  12,  with  its  horiiontal  edges  replaced  by  the  vertical 
planes  of  a  right  square  prism,  MT Zircon. 

.  2,  03.  (M,T.  P§M,  P|T)  X  2.  .4.  hemitrope  or  twin  crystal, 
each  individual  of  which  is  an  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron 
similar  to  No.  12,  having  its  horizontal  edges  replaced 
by  the  vertical  planes  of  a  right  square  prism,  M,T, 
forming  a  combination  similar  to  No.  CI.  The  plane  of 
junction  is  P_MT  Nsc Oxide  of  Tin. 

.  I,  B3.  MT.  PM,PT.  The  rhombic  dodecahedron Garnet. 

.  1.  «-i.  ml.  pm,  pt,  PMT.  The  regular  octahedron.  No.  15,  with 
its  edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron. No.  63 Red  Oxide  of  Copper. 

.  1.  «a.  MT.  PM,PT,  pmt.  The  rhombic  dodecahedron.  No.  6.3, 
with  its  obtuse  three-faced  angles  replaced  by  the  planes 
of  the  regular  octahedron,  No.  15 Amalgam. 

,  3.  US.  MfljT.  P(f[M,8^T.  The  acute  scalene  octahedron.  No.  21, 
with  its  equatorial  edges  replaced  by  the  vertical  planes 
of  a  rhombic  prism,  M,^T. Sulphur. 

.  3.  67.  M^aT.iP_MJ^TZneZnw,iP_M)gTZseZsw.  A  rhombic 
prism  nearly  square-based,  with  its  terminal  edges  and 
terminal  planes  replaced  by  the  planes  of  an  obtuse 
scaleue  octahedron,  or  by  the  planes  of  two  obtuse  scalenn 

hemiocluliedroDs  differing  a  little  in  sixe Maott/pr. 

I.  MJT,  Mfr.PiM,PfM,  PiT.PifT.  A  tetrakishexatiedrou. 
Native  Copper. 
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4.  4.  1.  eo.  mt  pra»  pt,  3P}MT.      The  icositessarahedroo,    No.  tV 

combiDed  with  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  No-  63.  Tbe 
planes  of  the  latter  are  distinguished  by  their  rhombk 
shape,  whereas  the  modified  planes  of  the  icositessan* 
hedron  are  hexagonal Garnet 

4.  5.  3.  70.  m_.  Pj^Mt^^T.    The  scalene  octahedron.   No.  21,  withib 

obtuse  solid  angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  prismatic 
form  m Suljpkw, 

4.  5.  1.  71.  T,M|fT^iPMZn,iPM8Tjf:  or  V.  R,  Zn.      The  regu- 

lar  six-sided  prism,  No.  7,  terminated  by  the  obtuse 
rhombohedron,  No.  26%  but  having  the  latter  situated  on 
the  north  instead  of  the  east  zone Calcctreous  Spar, 

4.  5.  1.  72.  T,MjfT,.  iPTZwjJPMjJTg:  orV.R,  Zw.     The  regu- 

lar  six-sided  prism,  No.  7,  terminated  by  the  obtiue 
rhombohedron.  No.  26%  the  planes  of  both  forms  retaining 
their  usual  positions.  Or,  we  may  describe  No.  72,  as 
the  obtuse  rhombohedron.  No.  26%  with  its  acute  lateral 
angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  regular  six-sided 
prism,  No.  7 Calcareous  ^par, 

4.  5.  1.  73.  T»MjfT^PJT,P^MfJT,:  orV.2RiZwZe.  Jhe  regu- 
lar six-  sided  prism,  No.  7,  terminated  by  a  r^;ular  six- 
sided  pyramid  similar  to  No.  26 Quartz. 

4.  5.  1.   741.  T,M|fT2.PjfT.P|fMii^T2:    or  V.  2  R|J  Zw  Ze.      The    < 

obtuse  regular  six-sided  pyramid,  No.  26,  with  its  equa- 
torial edges  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  regular  six- 
sided  prism,  No.  7  Phosphate  of  Lead, 

4.  5.  3.   75.  T_,  M/yT.  iPj^Mj^^T  Zne  Znw,  ir/V^HT  Zse  Zsw.     A 

right  rhombic  prism,  M^T,  with  its  acute  lateral  edge 
deeply  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  form  T,  four  of  its 
terminal  edges,  Zne  Znw  Nse  Nsw,  replaced  by  the  planes 
of  the  obtuse  scalene  heniioctahedron  iPt^M-j^T,  and 
its  other  four  terminal  edges,  Zse  Zsw  Nne  Nnw,  by  the 
planes  of  the  obtuse  scalene  hemioctahedron,  irj^^M-{§T. 

Gypsum. 


INCOMPLETE   PRISMS   COMBINED   WITH   INCOMPLETE 

PYRAMIDS. 

5.   1.  2.    76.  P_.  P^M,  PJ^T.    An  obtuse  quadratic  octahedron,  similar 

to  No.  12,  but  belonging  to  the  north  and  east  zones, 
with  its  two  obtuse  solid  angles  replaced  by  the  planes 
of  the  form  P Molyhdate  of  Lead. 
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2.  71?.  p.  pm,  pt,  PMT.  A  square-based  octahedroo,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  regular  octahedron,  with  its  summits 
replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  form  p,  and  its  oblique 
edges  by  the  planes  of  the  form  pm  belonging  to  tlie 
north  zone,  and  pt  belonging  to  the  east  zone;  all  of 
which  forms,  except  p,  are  nearly  if  not  absolutely  equi- 
axed.  See  part  II.  page  36 Copper  Pyrites, 

1.  78.  mt.  pm,  pt, -JPMT.  The  regular  tetrahedon,  No.  117,  with 
its  solid  angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  No.  G3  Mixed  Grey  Copper. 

1.  79.  M_,  T.  ^PfM  Zn.  A  right  rectangular  prism,  M_,T, 
terminated  by  the  planes  of  a  hemihedral  form  of  the 
north  zone,  ^Ff^M  Zn  Ns Gypsum. 

1.  79*.  M^T.P^M.  Aright  rectangular  prism,  M^T,  with  dihe- 
dral terminations  belonging  to  the  north  zone,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  form  P^M Chrysoberyl. 

This  model,  held  in  the  position  indicated  by  the 
stamped  letters,  shows  a  very  common  variety  of  the 
regular  six-sided  prism,  in  which  the  form  T  predom- 
inates. Example:  Phosphate  of  Lead,  Vanadiate  of 
Lead,  Arseniate  of  Lead,  &c.     Symbol  Pji,T_,  Mf^^Ti. 

1.  79^  M_,T.  iPJM  Zn.  A  right  rectangular  prism,  M_,T,  ter- 
minated by  the  planes  of  the  hemihedral  form  iPiM 
Zn  Ns Epidote. 

This  model,  held  in  the  position  indicated  by  the 
stamped  letters,  represents  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombo- 
idal  base,  which  form  was  adopted  by  Haiiy  as  the 
primitive  form  of  Epidote. 

Compare  No.  TQ**  with  Nos.lOl  and  101\ 

1.  89.  p+.  PjgM^T.  The  scalene  octahedron.  No.  21,  with  the 
summits  replaced  by  the  horizontal  form  P Sulphur, 

1.  81.  Mi^T.lPiMZn,^P/yMZs.  A  right  rhombic  prism,Mifr, 
terminated  by  two  hemihedral  forms  of  the  north  zone;  the 
obtuse  angles  Zn  Ns  being  replaced  by  the  form  iP}M, 
and  the  obtuse  angles  Zs  Nn,  by  the  form  ^P/jM.  But 
according  to  some  crystallographers,  (Weiss  and  Rose), 
these  oblique  forms  are  ^PiM  Zn,  Ip^m  Zs,  or  forms  of 
the  same  kind  but  of  different  magnitude Felspar. 

1.  81*.iM^Tne,  ^mJJtuw.^PJM  Zn.  A  right  rhombic  prism 
similar  to  M^^T  in  No.  81,  but  consisting  of  two  pair  of 
planes  of  unequal  size.  It  is  terminated  by  a  hemihedral 
form  of  the  north  zone,  the  planes  of  which  replace  the 
Zn  Ns  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombic  prism.  The  planes 
^P/yM,  which  in  No.  81  replace  the  Zs  Nn  obtuse 
angles  of  the  rhombic  prism,  are  absent  from  this  com- 
bination   Felsj)ar. 


1S2  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MODELS  OP  CRYSTALS. 

r.      o.     O.       lO. 

5.  a  1.  911*.     Continued: 

Compare  No.  81*  with  No.  lOS,  which  cont 
same  forms,  excepting  that  i^M^j^T  dw  is  replace 

Model  8P  also  nearly  represents  some  of  the  \ 
Felspar  that  are  described  by  the  symbols  M^^l 
Zn.  Axes:  p4.mltS  However,  the  resemblance 
model  to  either  of  the  forms  described  is  only  : 
mate,  the  inter&cial  angles  being  different  from 
Felspar. 

5.  3.  1.  81^M#T.JP.M,T.Z*nw,ip.M,T.ZnV,ip.myt.Z*ne*. 

rhombic  prism,  terminated  by  three  tetarto-oc 
forms  having  the  positions  indicated  in  the  i 
This  is  one  of  the  doubly  oblique  combination: 
all  consist  of  one  homohedral  or  two  or  more  hei 
vertical  prismatic  forms,  with  one  or  more  tetai 
hedral  forms,  forming  three  or  more  pair  of  plai 
ated  obliquely  to  one  another 

5.  3.  1.  S».  M|T.  P^T.  Axes:  p;,m:t;.    A  right  rhombic  prisn 

terminated  by  an  oblique  form  of  the  east  zone,  F 
planes  of  which  are  placed  on  the  Zw  Ze  Ne  N 
angles  of  the  prism.     The  eidogen  of  the  east 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  prismatic  zone,  so 
combination  has  an  acicular  or  columnar  appearai 

Columnar  Hear 

5.  3.  1.  82'.  M/jjT.  Py,/r.  Axes:  pfm^tfo-     A  right  rhombic 

M/},T,  terminated  by  an  oblique  fonn  of  the  ea 
P/qT,  the  planes  of  which  have  the  positions 
Ne  Nw Carbonate  oj 

This  form  is  commonly  considered  to  be  a  rect 
octahedron  z=  P't^M,  P'J^T.    See  note  at  page  6( 

5.  3.   1.  82^M^T.P:|T.  Axes:  p5j,m?6t«>.  A  right  rhombic  prism 

terminated  by  an  oblique  form  of  the  cast  zone 
the  planes  of  which  have  the  positions  Zw  Ze  Ne 

Sulphate  oJ 

•  :  This  model,  held  in  the  position  indicated  by  \ 

\  %  ters  stamped  upon  it,  is  a  rectangular  octahedron. 

4  82*  and  82''  are  combinations  of  the  same  kinc 

'  differing  in  dimensions.     Compare  No.  82**  with  ^ 

. .  83.  M.T.  iP_M  Zn.  Altered  to  No.  26\ 

I  5.  3.  1.  84.  MjgT.iP^-^MZn.    Axes:   pjmjot^o.      A   right   rl 

prism,  M-J  •/]  T,  terminated  by  an  oblique  hemihedn 
of  the  north  zone,  IPj^^M,  whose  planes  arc  s 
Zn  Ns Hor?k 

85.  M_T.  iP_M  Zn.    Altered  to  No.  26^ 

86.  M_T.  iP_M  Z'n,  li)4in  Zn  .    Altered  to  No.  1 1 1. 
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I  1.  H7,  Mg^T-iP^r'^^^-  Axes:  p^DfoQ,.  A  right  rbombic prism, 
Mjlf  T,  termiDated  by  an  oblique  hemihedral  form  of  the 
east  zone>  iP^^T,  the  planes  of  which  occupy  the  posi* 

tioDs  Zw  Ne Augite.  {MussUe). 

99.  M_T.  iP_T  Zw.    Altered  to  No.  26'. 
9».  M_T.  iP_T  Zw.    Altered  to  No.  26*. 

J.  1.  90.  Mi^T,m{§tP|gT,pJfmJ§t.  Axes:  p4.mLf.  A  right 
rhombic  prism,  M^§T,  which  has  its  acute  vertical  edges 
bevelled  by  another  right  rhombic  prism,  m}|t,  its  acute 
solid  angles  replaced  by  an  oblique  form  of  the  east  zone, 
Pff  T,  the  planes  of  which  are  situated  Zw  Ze  Ne  Nw, 
and  its  obtuse  solid  angles  bevelled  by  the  planes  of  the 
obtuse  scalene  octahedron,  pffm^t Topas, 

4.  1.  91.  M)T.  P)M,  PfT.  A  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  the  planes 
of  which  consist  of  three  equal  and  similar  rhombic  forms, 
the  first  belonging  to  the  prismatic  zone,  the  second  to 
the  north  zone,  and  the  third  to  the  east  zone.  See  Part 
I.,  page  85 Iron  Pyrites  from  Elba, 

4.  1.  99.  MJT.  PiM,  Pf  r,  PMT.  The  middle  crystal  between  the 
pentagonal  dodecahedron,  No.  91  >  and  the  regular  octa- 
hedron. No.  15 Iron  Pyrites  from  Elba, 

4.  I.  93.  m^t.  p}m,  pf  t,  PM T.  The  regular  octahedron,  No.  15, 
with  its  solid  angles  bevelled  by  the  planes  of  the  pen- 
tagonal dodecahedron,  No.  91 ;  a  combination  resembling 
No.  92  in  the  number  and  positions  of  its  planes,  but 

differing  in  respect  to  their  relative  magnitude 

Bright  White  CdbaU  from  Tunaberg. 

4.  1.  94.  mt.pm,pt,  JPMT,  J(3pJmt)Zhiw.  Axes:  p'm*t».  The 
regular  tetrahedron,  No.  117,  with  its  solid  angles  re- 
placed by  the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  No. 
63,  and  its  edges  bevelled  by  the  planes  of  the  triakis- 

tetrahedron  (or  hemiicositessarahedron).  No.  119 

Grey  Copper. 

4.  1.  9«.  MT.PM,PT,  i  pmt  Znw,  i  (3pimt)  Z*ne.  The  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  No.  63,  with  four  of  its  obtuse  three-faced 
angles  replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  right  tetrahedron, 
No.  1 1 7,  whose  positions  fDre  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw,  and 
with  its  six  acute  four-faced  angles  replaced  by  the  planes 
of  a  lefl  triakistetrahedron,  a  form  similar  in  figure  to  No. 
1 1 9,  but  in  difTercnt  positions,  having  its  two  upper  planes 
situated  Z'ne  Z'sw,  instead  of  Z'nw  Z^se,  as  marked  upon 
the  model Zinc  Blende  from  Kapnik. 

6.  1.  96.  p_P{iT,P}JMjJT,:  or  p_.2RfJZwZe.  The  obtuse 
regular  six-sided  pyramid.  No.  26,  with  the  summits  re- 
placed by  the  planes  of  the  form  p 

P/tQsphaic  of  Lead  from  Johann-  Gcorgemtadt. 


! 
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5.  5.  -2,      97.  M,T,  M^T.  lYoT.   A  right  rhombic  prism,  MfT, 

obtuse  vertical  edges  replaced  by  the  form  m,  il 
vertical  edges  by  the  form  t,  and  its  acute  solid 
by  an  oblirfuc  form  of  the  east  zoue,  P/^,T,  the 
of  wliich  are  situated  Zw  Ze  Ne  Nw.  Comp; 
Model  witli  No.  Ill Arragonitc  from  Pi 

5.  o.  2.      98.  M,  T,mXVt.  UVV^^flT'l'^CnwZsw.   Axes:  p4.m' 

combination  similar  to  No.  53,  excepting  th: 
without  tlie  horizontal  planes  P 

5.  5.  2.      99.  (m,T,  m:j\»t.  iP,JijMi,VTZnwZsw)  x   2.     A  hei 

or  twin  crystid  of  the  combination  represented 
ys.    If  the  latter  were  divided  into  two  pieces  b] 
tion  ])assing  through  t)ie  north  meridian,  and  the 
i  were  joined  together  by  the  same  plane,  aflter  in  vert 

\  of  them,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  No.  91). 

.5.  5.  %   too.  M_,M>T.  PjM.  Axes:  p^mLti.  A  right  rhombic 

M;^T,  No.  6,  with  its  obtuse  vertical  edges  repla 
t)io  planes  of  the  prismatic  form  M,  and  its  obtus 
angles  by  an  oblique  form  of  the  north  zone,  P;^ 
planes  of  which  are  situated  ZnZsNsNn...£ri^ar2 

5.  5.  2.  lOl.  M_.  iPiMZn,  Ap.V^m  Zs,  iP4.MT«  Zne*  Znw*. 

p'mlt^.  A  right  rectangular  prism,  M_,T,  No.  i 
its  Zn  Ns  edges  replaced  bj-  the  planes  of  an  c 
hemihedral  form  of  the  north  zone,  aPaM  Zn  N: 
1\)^\  its  Zs  Nn  edges  Replaced  by  another  oblique 
hedral  form  of  the  north  zone,  -ip.l  jm  Zs  Nn,  n 
east  and  west  vertical  j)lanes  replaced  by  the  s 
heniioctahedron,  jP_^MT..,  whose  planes  are  sii 
Zne*  Znw^  Nse-  Nsw*.  and  meet  at  the  east  and 
poles  Ef 

.-).  T).  'J.    lOV.M.,  t,  MJyT.  J-PJ.MZn,  Ap;;mZs,  }p+mt_  Zne* 

Axes:  p'm?_t^.     A  right  rectangular  prism,  M_,T 

5,  witli  its  vertical  edges  replaced  by  the  plane: 

right  rhombic  jirisni,  mJ^t,  its  Zn  Ns  edges    bj 

plan(;s  of  an  oblique  hemihedral  form  of  the  north 

I  J-PJ-M;  its   Zs  Nu  edgL'S  by  the  planes  of  an  ol 

*  i  -  hemihedral  form   of  the  north    zone,   J.  p:jm;    an 

I  Ze  Zw  Nw  Ne  edges  by  tlie  ])lanes  of  a  scalene  1 

I  octahedron,    ^  r.^M t_  the  positions  of  which  are 

I.  Znw*  Nse'  Nsw", Kp 

•I  lots,  m,  M_T.  AP_M  Z-'n,  ip.|.m Zs"-,  ji\MyT,  Zn\» ZnV,  \\ 

Zne-Znw\     Altered  to  No.  20". 
.5.  .-).  2.  103.  m,  MOT,  i.P,\MZn,  i  P.}.M_T  Zne  ZnV,  ^pjn.t. 

Zuw'-.  A  rigiit  rhond)ic  prif^m,  MJT,  with  its  o 
vertical  edge>  nphuM'd  by  llie  form  ui,  its  obtuse 
aiijiles   Zn  Ns    by   an    r»blir|ii(    lieinili'-rlrMl    form    o 
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2.  103.         Continued: 

north  zone,  \  P^:^ M,  its  Zne  Znw  Nse  Nsw  terminal 
edges  by  the  planes  of  a  scalene  hemioctahedron, 
i  P4.  M_T  Zn*e  Zn*w  Ns'e  Ns*w,  and  its  acute  solid 
angles  by  the  planes  of   a  scalene   hemioctahedron, 

^p,m,t.  Zne*  Znw*  Nse*  Nsw* Azure  Copper  Ore* 

A  comparison  of  this  model  with  No.  102  (26*)  will 
show  how  nearly  the  oblique  prismatic  combinations  are 
related  to  the  rhombohedral  combinations. 

2.  104.  M,  MJ^T.  Pf  T.  A  right  rhombic  prism,  MJT,  with  its 
obtuse  vertical  edges  replaced  by  the  form  M,  and  its 
acute  angles  replaced  by  an  oblique  form  of  the  east 
zones,  P^T,  the  planes  of  which,  situated  Zw  Ze  Ne  Nw, 

constitute  dihedral  terminations  to  the  prism 

Sulphate  of  Lead, 
This  combination  is  the  same  as  No.  82^  excepting 
that  it  has  the  form  M  additional. 

2.  lOA.  T,  iM^^Tnesw.  jPiMZnNs.  This  model  represents 
the  cleavage  form  of  Felspar,  and  is  Hawfs  assumed 
primitive  form  of  that  mineral.  It  consists  of  the  form 
T,  half  the  planes  of  the  form  Mj^T,  the  usual  rhombic 
prism  of  felspar,  and  this  half  holding  the  positions  ne  sw, 
being  a  parallel  pair  of  planes,  and  finally,  the  oblique 
hemihedral  form  of  the  north  zone,  iPjM  Zn  Ns,  the 
form  so  characteristic  of  the  felspar  crystals,  where  T 
upon  JPJM  measures  90°. 

The  relation  of  this  combination  to  the  ordinary 
rhombic  crystals  of  felspar,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the 
figure  drawn  on  the  north  east  quadrant  of  No.  109. 
On  holding  the  west  plane  of  No.  105  against  the  east 
plane  of  No.  109,  and  bringing  the  two  Zn  planes  to 
the  same  level,  the  agreement  of  the  planes  MJ^T  and 
iPiM,  on  the  two  models,  may  be  both  seen  and  felt. 

Felspar  from  Puy-de-Dome, 
10«.  M_T.  iP,M  Zn.     Altered  to  81". 

2.  107.  M,  im/^t  u*w,  i  MJT  nw*,  i  mjt  ne.  ^  P_M+T  Z'ne.  A 
doubly  oblique  combination,  consisting  of  the  form  M, 
three  hemi-rhombic  vertical  forms,  ini^t,  each  of  them 
being  a  parallel  pair  of  planes,  and  one  scalene  tetarto- 
octahedron,  occupying  the  positions  Z*ne  N*sw.  Cyanite. 
108.  Altered  to  No.  81\ 

2.  lOO.  T,  Mi^T.  IPJMZn,  JPjVMZs.  This  combination  is 
the  same  as  No.  81,  with  the  addition  of  the  form  T 

Felspar. 
The  figure  drawn  upon  the  north  east  quadrant  of 
the  model,  is  explained  in  the  description  of  No.  105. 
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5.  5.  2.  IIO.  T^,M/5^T.pJm,  P^/'T.  Axes:  p4.m"tl.    A  right  rhombic 

prisnii  M-]^T,  similar  to  the  vertical  form  of  the  com- 
bination, No.  82^,  with  its  acute  vertical  edges  deeply 
replaced  by  the  form  T,  its  obtuse  solid  angles  replaced 
by  an  oblique  form  of  the  north  zone,  p^m,  whose 
planes  occupy  the  positions  Zn  Zs  Nn  Ns ;  and  its  acute 
solid  angles,  by  an  oblique  form  of  the  east  zone, 
Py^T,  the  planes  of  which  are  situated  Ze  Zw  NeNw 

White  Lead  Ore. 

5.  5.  2.  111.  T^,  Mf  T.  P-j^T.    This  combination  is  the  same  as  Na 

97y  excepting  that  it  is  without  the  form  m. 

Arragonite  from  Piedmont 

5.  5.  2.  11».  T,M|^T.  JPTVMZn,iPiM;*TZseZsw.  Aright  rhombic 

prism,  M|gT,  with  its  acute  vertical  edges  replaced  by 
the  form  T,  its  Zn  Ns  obtuse  solid  angles  replaced  by 
an  oblique  hemihedral  form  of  the  north  zone,  IP-j^M, 
and  its  Zse  Zsw  Nne  Nnw  terminal  edges  replaced  by 
the  planes  of  the  scalene  hemioctahedron,  ^P^M^^T. 

Hornblende. 

5.  5.  2.  lis.  (T,  MjgT.  JP^M  Zn,iP.M^*T  Zse  Zsw)  X  2.  A  hemi- 

trope  or  twin  crystal  of  the  combination  represented  by 
No.  112.  If  we  suppose  No.  112  to  be  divided  by  the 
east  meridian,  one  of  the  halves  to  be  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  two  to  be  joined  together  by  the  same 
planes  as  before,  the  result  would  be  similar  to  No.  113. 

Hornblende. 

5.  5.   I.   114.  P_.  iP;]T,  iP^MljTjj:  or  P_.  R|.     An  acute  rhombo- 

hedron  nearly  similar  to  No.  2G^  with  its  acute  solid  angles 
deeply  truncated  by  the  horizontal  form  1^... Corundum. 
According  to  the  letters  stamped  upon  this  model,  the 
description  of  it  would  be,  M_T.  iP_T  Ze,  iP^-T  Zw. 

5.  5.  1.  114^P_.  iPT,^PM|fT2:  or  P_.  R,.      An  obtuse  rhombohe- 

dron,  R„  No.  2G%  with  its  obtuse  solid  angles  truncated 

by  the  horizontal  planes  P Calcareous  Spar. 

According  to  the  letters  stamped  upon  this  model,  it 
should  be  described  as  follows :  M_T.iP_MZ^n,  Jp^raZn*. 

5.  5.  2.   115.  T_,M^^yT.^PYVMt'VTZ'neZ'nw.     This  combination  is 

the  same  as  that  represented  by  No.  75,  excepting  that 
one  of  the  obtuse  scalene  hemioctahedrons,  namely, 
Jp^MJ^T  Zse  Zsw  Nne  Nnw,  which  occurs  upon  No. 

75,  does  not  occur  upon  this  model 

Gf/psum  from  Montmartre. 
1 16.  M_T.  P_^.T.  iP,M,T.  Z'ne  Z*nw.    Altered  to  No.  26'. 


i 
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o.    it.  la 


6.  1.  1.  117.  j^PMT.    The  regular  tetrahedron,  or  hemioctahedron,  or 

right  tetrahedron  ;  the  four  planes  of  which  occupy  the 
positions  Znw  Zse  Nne  Nsw Grey  Capper, 

6.  1.  1.  lis.  ^PMT,  ipmt.  The  right  tetrahedron,  with  its  solid  angles 

replaced  by  the  planes  of  the  left  tetrahedron,  the  latter 
occupying  the  positions  Zne  Zsw  Nse  Nnw.  Grei/  Copper, 

6.  3.  1.  im.  ^(3P)MT).   A  triakistetrahedron,  or  hemiicositessarahe- 

dron;  the  hemihedral  form  of  the  combination  repre- 
sented by  No.  22 Grei/  Copper, 

r  6.  5.  1.  190.  pfjt,  P|§M-^^T.  An  acute  scalene  octahedron.  No.  21, 
I  with  its  acute  terminal  edges  replaced  by  an  oblique 

form  of  the  cast  zone,  p|^-t,  which  possesses  the  same 
relations  to  the  axes  p"  and  t"  as  do  the  planes  of  the 
octahedron  itself Sulphur, 
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Sulphuret  of  Antimony 

Arsenic,  yellow 
red 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Lead    . 

Nickel 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Silver 

Silver  and  Antimony  49 

76,78 
Copper       62 

Tin       .        .        . 

Zinc     . 

Silver  and  Arsenic 

Silver,  brittle 
flexible 
Tabular  Spar 
Tafelspath 
Talc,  Talk 
Talkspath   . 
Tantalite     . 
Tellur 
Tellursilber 
Telluric  Silver 
Tellurium 
Tennantite 
Tesoaralkies 
Tesearal  Pyrites 
Tetradymite 
Thallite 
Thenardite 
Thomsonite 
Thumerstone 
Tin  Pyrites 
Tin  Stone    . 
Tin  White  Cobalt 
Uncal 
Titane  Anatase 

oxid6  . 


63 
63 
78 
63 
21 
62 
19 
46 
19 
46 
46 
20 


29 

19 

49 

64 

90 

80 

80 

56 

55 

65 

46 

46 

46 

46 

28 

19 

19 

49 

85 

68 

75 

93 

29 

34 

18 

83 

35 

34 


Titan 

18 

Titanium 

18 

Titaneisenerz 

48 

Titanite       . 

84 

Utanic  Iron  Ore 

48 

Titane  calcar6o-siliceu 

X      84 

Topas 

73 

Tourmaline 

59 

Tremolite    . 

86 

Triphyline  . 

84 

Triphane     . 

75 

Triplit 

66 

Triple  Sulphuret 

72 

Trona 

82 

Tungstate  of  Iron 
Lead    .        . 

78 
39 

Lime    . 

38 

Tungstein   . 

38 

Tungstdne 

78 

Turmalin    . 

59 

Tumerite    . 

91 

Tveo-axed  Mica 

85 

Uranglimmor 

42 

Uran  Mica 

42 

Uran  Vitriol 

90 

Urane  sulfate      . 

90 

Uranite 

42 

Urao 

82 

Uwarowite 

32 

Vanadinbleierz 

57 

Vanadiate  of  Lead 

.        57 

Vanadinsaures  Blei 

.        57 

Variegated  Copper 

26 

Vauquelinite 

84 

Vermischtes  Fahlerz 

28 

Vesuvian     . 

41 

Vitreous  Copper 

62 

Vivianite     . 

82 

Wagnerite 

81 

Wavellite    . 

71 

Weissbleierz 

66 

spievglanzerz 

63 

Weisstellurerz 

tellur  . 

antimonerz 
Wemerite 
White  Antimony 

Iron  Pvrites 

Lead  Ore 

Vitriol 

Tellurium 
Willelmine 
WUlemit     . 
Wismuth    . 
Wismuthfflanz 
Wismuthkieselerz 
Witherite    . 
Wolfram     . 
Wollastonite 
Wurfelerz  . 
Yttria  phosphat6e 
Yttrocerite 
Zeilanite     . 
Zeilanit 
Zinc-Blende 
Zinc  carbonate* 

oxid6    . 

ferrif§re 
silicifdre 

sulfur^ 

sulfate 

vitriol 
Zinciferous  Spinel 
Zinkspath 
Zinkblende 
Zinkenite 
Zinnkics 
2iinnober 
Zinnstein 
Zinnerz 
Zinkoxyd 
Zircon 
Zoisite 
Zweiaxiger  Glimmer 


76 

46 

63 

41 

63 

63 

66 

72 

76 

56 

56 

17 

63 

30 

65 

78 

80 

30 

38 
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26 
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55 
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72 
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26 

55 

19 

64 

29 

46 

34 
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39 
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In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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